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NETTLESHIP'S  SCORE. 


J. 


ii'  t's  match  ;  or,  ratber,  the  TJniversitj  match  that 

rr=  J    -      •-  in  calling  Nettleship's,  because  it  is  generally 
Jidd  U>  hAre  been  Xettleship*8  long  score — and  apparently  nothing 
[••1m — ifamt    altimrttely   won    the   game   for   Oxford.     It  was   the 
:«eoon<l  d^y  of  the  match,  and  the  lancheon  interval,  which  occurred 
ly  after  Nettieehip  had  gone  in. 
The  day  was  gorgeous,  as  those  who  were  up  at  T^rd'a  will  re- 
JDBinber ;  and  the  dr(*sbes  of  the  ludlcs  were  in  keeping  with  the 
dijy  u  hft]f-&HJozen  newspapers  observed  next  morning.     Never, 
Agreed,  bad  the  well-appointed  ground  in  St.  John's  Wood 
fretipted  a  &irer  spectacle  than  during  that  interval.     A  perfeot 
L'gmUzy  1^  beauty  floated  before  your  eyes  across  the  trim  green 
iwnud ;  behtud  you  the  dainty  picnic  was  already  in  full  swing  oa. 
tbe  tope  of  the  handsome  drags ;  in  every  direction  champagnei 
eorks  were  popping  with  enviable  iteration ;  and  over  all  shone 
Um  hot    '  m.     So  the  jiapers  said,  and  not  without  truth, 

ver,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  took  little  or 
no  iaterest  in  these  phenomena.     )'ou  knew  them  by  heart,  you 
well  as  the  descriptive  gentlemen  who  reported  them,  at 
long  range,  from  the  Strand.     More  probably  you  si>ent  the  time 
Ib  tboM  exceptionally  deliglttful  recognitions  which  come   but 
e€we  a  yar,  and  at  \jcmV^ ;  where  you  have  tbe  imniial  0]>portDiuty, 
of  ofleriog  a  gixxl  cigar  to  your  old  house-master — who  had  yow 
flogged  for  smoking  in  your  study — and  of  patronising  the  snob 
*jroB  uMd  to  fag  for.     Von  and  some  other  fallow  strolled  about 
graiDd  together,  and  sought   out  the  old  net,  and  criticised 
lh«m  borribly ;  and,  no  doubt,  among  other  objects,  y^u  dTtv  V\% 
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2  NETTLESHIP'S  SCORE. 

attention  to  one  of  the  players  who  was  lunching  in  a  landau,  and 
was  somewhat  conspicuons,  being  the  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
two — so  far  as  could  be  seen — who  preferred  this  sort  of  dis- 
comfort to  the  regular  thing  under  cover.  *  That's  Nettleship,' 
you  said;  'he's  in,  you  know.'  And  of  course  the  other  fellow 
9aid  pointedly  that  he  could  see  that  Nettleship  was  having  his 
innings,  and  laughed;  and  you  laughed  too,  indulgently,  but 
drew  nearer,  to  stare  at  the  man  who  seemed  already  to  have 
collared  the  Cambridge  bowling. 

All  Oxford  knew  Nettleship  by  sight,  and  probably  so  did 
most  Cambridge  men.  He  had  played  the  three  previous  years  at 
Lord's,  and  though  he  had  been  a  disappointment  in  those  three 
matches,  no  one  who  had  seen  him  in  the  field  was  likely  to 
forget  him.  Not  so  much  because  he  was  the  finest  cover-point 
in  either  team,  but  almost  entirely  on  account  of  his  good  looks, 
which  were  quite  singular,  and  not  at  all  of  the  conventional 
order.  His  jet-black  hair,  for  instance,  was  a  sheer  anachronism 
in  its  length  and  curliness,  and  would  have  been  considered 
extremely  bad  form  in  anybody  but  Nettleship.  His  pale  face 
also  was  clean-shaven  for  no  good  reason ;  but  forehead,  nose,  and 
tshin  were  modelled  in  the  very  best  Greek  style.  So,  at  least, 
they  had  seemed  when  Nettleship  played  his  first  match  at  Lord's 
as  a  freshman.  They  were  now,  it  was  remarked,  a  trifle  sharp 
and  angular.  In  short — though  it  was  the  face  of  a  determined, 
persevering  poet,  at  least  looking  the  part,  rather  than  that  of  a 
bom  athlete — it  was  a  fece  that  everyone  knew.  Even  the  ladies 
at  Lord's,  who  notoriously  never  look  at  the  cricket,  except  to 
furnish  their  annual  supply  of  high-class  *  comic  copy'  in  the 
form  of  artless  comment — even  the  ladies  knew  Mr.  Nettleship  by 
sight,  and  really  watched  the  game  if  he  fielded  close  to  the 
ropes.  As  for  the  men  of  his  time,  it  has  been  hinted  that  they 
judged  him  by  no  ordinary  standard  of  *  form,'  though  they  may 
have  regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  and  even  impossible  model. 
It  may  be  added  that  they  did  not  even  speak  of  him  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  Brown  of  Oriel,  Jones  of  Brasenose,  Robinson 
of  New.  It  was  Nettleship  of  the  'Varsity — Nettleship  of  Oxford. 
And  Nettleship  of  Oxford  was  having  his  innings,  it  was  observed ; 
and  the  reference  was  not  so  much  to  the  thirty  or  forty  runs  he 
had  already  made,  and  the  hundred  he  was  possibly  good  for,  as  to 
the  fiEust  that  Nettleship  was  calmly  eating  salmon  mayonnaise  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  on  the  ground,  on  the  apex 
of  whose  parasol  flaunted  a  dark-blue  knot. 
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Hie  lAudau  patronised  by  the  celebrated  Oxonian  was  a  new 
oce,  iboagli  in  point  of  existence  the  crest  npon  the  door  was  a 
good  deal  newer.  The  liveries  of  footman  and  page  were  also 
verj  new,  imd  their  wearers  were  at  any  rate  new  to  London 
(which  wa^  plain  from  their  behaviour).  In  fact^  Xettleship  of 
the  '%'arisity  was  with  painfully  new  jteople.  Their  name  was 
M*llvnuth;  old  M'llwniUh  was  one  of  the  newest  of  the  new 
Ji.P/*;  and  their  town  house  was  an  institution  whose  age  in 
werks  coutd  be  re^^koned  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands, 

Nettleshiji  fioisheil  hia  salmon  mayonnaise  as  regardless  of  the 
wurld^c  eyeJi  as  though  he  were  still  at  tho  wicket. 

*  Lei  me  take  your  plate/  said  the  lovely  girl  at  his  side ;  and 
ettlefthip  let  her,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  her 

too  late.     Then  he  apologised,  of  course,  but  coolly, 

*  Klaine ! '  said  the  girl's  mother  with  some  severity,  '  That 
is  TtMNiuu*s  boBtnesB.     Thomas  ! ' 

HumimUi  the  page,  arose  somewhat  flushed  from  a  playful  bear- 
fight  with  the  Masters  M'llwraith  under  the  carriage,  and  was 
wi*1iin  an  ace  of  spilling  the  remains  of  the  mayonnaise  over  Miss 
jrraith's  drefts,  in  his  self-consciousness. 

'That  boy   is   quite  unbearable,*   said  Mrs.  iM*Ilwraith  with 
ion.     *  Mr.  Nettleship/  she  continued,  in  tones  that  were 
fieiallj  hospitable  but  unmistakably  cold,  '  what  dare  we  offer 
?     My  eldest  boy  has  told  me  such  terrible  tales  about  train- 
,  that  really  one  doe»  not  know,  you  know.' 
Tberewas  a  moral  wheeze  in  the  lady's  voice  that  Xettleship^s 
daCeoCed  with  the  celerity  and  certainty  of  a  stethoscope.     At 
be  became  alert  and  attentive.     He  wanted  nothing  more — 
that  cricket  demanded  any  jiarticular  training,  like  the  4Sf>orts 
bat  what  might  he  get  for  Mrs.  M'llwraith?     Oyster  patties, 
,  stiawberrieg,  ices,  champagne?     He  must  be  allowed  to 
e  himvjlf  useful,  he  protested  ;  and  for  some  minutes  Mrs. 
Xlwrai'  d  more  assiduouB  attention  at  his  hands  than 

had  L   ~.   -      a  him  pay  htr  daughter,  or  any  other  woman, 
tig  or  old*    This,   of  course,  may    have  been  diplomacy  in 
cUlpship.     His  t'yrn  were  blur,  ar»d  keen,  and  searching;  hit 
e  had  of  late  taken  a  cynical  curl;  and  indeed  there  were 
fpinwkatw  potentialities  in  every  comer  of  liis  mobile,  clear-cut 
Unaoce.     But  there  was  enough  of  careless  candour  ia  his 

g  glaooa— enough  to  be  largely  genuine. 
TLU  gUnce,  loo,  was  levelled  exclusively  at  the  e\deT  ladv, 
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Nor  could  it  have  done  any  violence  to  his  optic  nerves  to 
contemplate  Mrs.  M*Ilwraith  closely  and  long,  for,  as  elder  ladies 
go,  she  was  among  the  very  prettiest.  Stout  she  undoubtedly 
was,  but  her  hair  was  still  golden,  almost,  and  her  own  entirely ; 
while  her  complexion  had  resolutely  refused  to  grow  any  older 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  carried  out  its  independent  resolve 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  cosmetic.  She  was  dimpled,  too,  with 
sympathetic,  poetical  dimples  not  in  complete  harmony  with  her 
present  character,  though  they  had  very  well  suited  those  idyllic 
and  comparatively  humble  days  in  which  Mrs.  M'llwraith  had 
read  her  *  Tennyson  *  to  such  practical  purpose  as  to  christen  every 
child  out  of  the  well-loved  volume.  In  addition  to  these  linger- 
ing charms  of  a  simple  girlhood,  there  was  her  later,  more 
worldly,  but  scarcely  less  pleasing  attribute  of  being  always 
thoroughly  well  dressed  in  the  best  possible  taste.  This,  of 
course,  was  greatly  en  ividcTice  to-day ;  while,  as  usual,  her  face 
offered  a  choice  study  in  comfortable  serenity.  As  for  Elaine 
M^Ilwraith,  she  was  precisely  what  it  was  plain  that  her  mother 
had  been  at  Elaine'ff  age ;  only  prettier,  you  would  have  said ;  and 
less  shallow,  I  happen  to  know. 

*  You  say  you  are  living  in  town  now  ? '  said  Mrs.  M^Ilwraith. 

*  For  the  last  few  months,'  Nettleship  replied.  *  Since  I  got 
back  from  my  globe  trot.' 

*  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  playing  for  yoxir 
CoUege  still  ? ' 

(*  For  his  University,'  Elaine  suggested.) 

*  Oh,  we  are  allowed  to  play  four  seasons,  don't  you  know  ? ' 
Nettleship  explained.  •  It  wasn't  my  intention  to  play  this  year, 
and  I  haven't  been  up  once  this  term ;  but  they  bothered  me  about 
the  London  matches,  and  I  suppose  I  was  too  keen, myself, to  refuse.* 

At  this  moment  an  elephantine  young  man  rolled  up  to  the 
carriage  and  leant  heavily  upon  the  door.  He  was  very  stout 
indeed,  and  extremely  like  Mrs.  M'llwxaith  in  face.  In  feet,  he 
was  her  eldest  boy.  But  those  terrible  tales  of  training  mentioned 
by  that  lady  were  evidently  not  her  son's  personal  experiences. 

*  Ned,  my  boy,'  cried  this  young  man,  slapping  Nettleship 
heavily  upon  the  shoulder,  *  you're  drinking  nothing !  Thomas — 
champagne  for  Mr.  Nettleship.' 

*  Arthur,'  said  Nettleship,  *  I  don't  want  any.' 

Arthur  insisting,  however,  he  took  the  glass,  put  it  once  to 
his  lips,  and  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  surreptitiously  convey- 
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lag  it  over  the  Lir  Bide  of  the  carriage  into  the  hands  of  young 
lAunoelot  M^Ilwraitb,  \rho  shared  it  (unfairly)  with  the  still 
jounger  Enoch  Arden  M'llwraith ;  who  flung  the  dregs  in  the 
fiioLman'a  £Eice. 

The  bell  for  clearing  the  ground  was  now  likely  to  ring  at  any 
moment.  Luncheon,  so  far  aa  XettlesLip  was  concerned,  was 
loDg  over-  He  took  the  opportunity,  however,  before  going  back 
to  the  psTilioD,  afforded  by  ^Vrthiu-'s  whispering  into  his  mother's 
cu*  the  oames  of  the  nobles  on  the  contiguous  drags,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  solemn  charge  delivered  before  leaving  home — Nettleship 
U*ok  thiA  opportunity  to  turn  and  H|>eak  to  Elaine. 

*  What  Ages  it  i^  Bince  we  met  I '  he  said,  looking  at  her 

'  Ic  if  juitt  a  year  and  a  half,*  Elaine  said  simply. 

He,  fur  his  jMirt,  had  no  idea  when  it  wiis ;  he  would  not  have 

ted  to  one  in  any  case ;  but  Elaine's  long  memory  did  not 
difiptease  him,  and  he  answered  with  a  laugh : 

*1m  it  really  all  that?  I  say,  Elaine,  how  old  we  are  all 
geiting  I     You  must  be — let  me  see — twenty — what?  ' 

•  How  ridiculous  you  are  I  Twenty's  a  year  away  still.  Tux 
ninetceit  oa  Friday,  as  you  might  know  if  you — if * 

*  Friday !  Oho,  your  birthtlay's  on  Friday  ! '  whistled  Nettle* 
ship — aM  though,  until  tlie  uther  year,  he  had  not  sent  her  presents, 
ngolarly  aa  the  calendar,  on  that  day.  *  You  ought  to  celebrate 
il»  Elaiaa,  in  8a8«ex  Sjuare.' 

•  ^Tiat  ifl  that,  Mr.  Nettleship  ? '  said  Mrs.  M*Ilwraith  sharply. 
Cace,  however,  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  its  serenity.  That 
iU  way* 

'I  nade  bo  bold  aa  to  suggest  a  birthday  party  in  Elaine's 
honoor,'  said  Xettlesbip,  with  the  coolness  of  an  old-established 
bally  friend. 

(Arthur,  having  detected  his  small  brothers  in  the  act  of 
npaiing  a  fresh  bottle  of  champagne  in  their  inferno  under  the 
amiage,  vai  engaged  in  brotherly  chastisement,  so  he  did  not 
haar  what  followed.) 

*A  (larty!'  cried  Mrs.  M'llwraith,  taken  aback  for  the 
iDosasDU  but  yet  able  (o  promptly  press  her  daughter's  foot 
with  her  own.  *  Oh,  I  see,  an  "At  Home,"  a  Keception,  And  all 
of  a  birthday  I  Why,  really,  Mr.  Nettlesiiip — the  children 
children  now ! ' 
myyemn  not,'  said  Nettleshtp,  riiiiog  oa  the  bell  rang  iu  \\i6 
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pavilion ;  *  when  they  were  I  was  "  Ned  "  to  yon  all  I  *  And  with 
a  somewhat  cold  smile,  and  a  short  leave-taking,  he  was  gone* 

A  thousand  glances  followed  his  retreating  form  in  the  jacket 
that  was  no  longer  dark  blue,  but  honourably  faded.  It  was  its 
foiurth  and  last  appearance  at  Lord's  on  this  great  occasion.  A 
thousand  tongues  talked  *  Nettleship,'  for  the  moment.  It  was 
his  last  chance  in  the  'Varsity  match.  He  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  it  before.  Yet  he  was  the  best  bat  in  the  eleven ;  he 
had  begun  well ;  he  did  look  like  rising  to  the  occasion  this  time, 
and  coming  off  at  last. 

But  in  the  new  landau  Elaine  ventured  at  once  upon  a  mild 
remonstrance  with  her  mother. 

*  How  very  odd  of  you  not  to  tell  him  about  Friday  evening, 
mamma !    You  implied  an  untruth,  even  if  you  didn't  tell  one;* 

*  If  it  was  only  "  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth," '  said  Mrs. 
M'llwraith  blandly,  remembering  a  phrase  but  forgetting  entirely 
the  context ;  *  if  it  was  only  that,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry.  It  shows 
that  I  need  practice.  Don't  look  absurd,  Elaine!  Town  life 
would  be  unbearable  without  the  fib — the  little,  necessary  fib.  I 
settled  that  before  we  left  the  country.' 

*  But  why  on  earth  not  ask  him  ?  When  we  know  him  so 
well ! ' 

'Why  on  earth?  Every  reason  on  earth,'  smiled  Mrs. 
M'llwraith,  in  perfect  good-humour.  *Mu8t  I  remind  you  of 
some  of  them  ?  Well,  then,  they  are  losing  money,  the  Nettle- 
ships,  as  fast  as  ever  they  can.  Before  long  they  will  fell ;  nothing 
can  prevent  it.  Your  father  has  reason  to  know  this.  Your 
father  saw  reason  to  cease  doing  business  with  them  at  least  a 
year  ago.  This  young  man  has  no  longer  any  prospects.  Why 
did  he  hurry  home  from  abroad,  after  six  months,  when  he  went 
for  eighteen,  if  it  was  not  that  supplies  ceased?  Yes,  all  the  sons 
had  a  few  thousands  from  their  mother,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is 
the  merest  pittance,  and  goodness  knows  what  he  is  doing  for  a 
living  in  town,  or  how  he  dare  be  playing  here.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  reasons  on  earth  ;  and  they  are  reasons  enough  for  our  not 
going  out  of  our  way  to  ask  him  to  the  house.     Because  a  young 

man  has  a  room  in  the  Temple,  Elaine,  it  doesn't  follow 

Elaine !  you  are  not  listening !  Why,  the  girl  is  clapping  her 
hands  like  a  lunatic !    What  is  it  ? ' 

*  Ned  hii  two  fourers  the  first  over  I '  said  Elaine,  without 
taking  her  sparkling  eyes  from  the  game. 
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*Nrd,  indeed! '  said  Mrs.  M^Ilwraith.  Bnt  it  was  obviougly 
of  oo  lue  to  Bay  mora  jast  then,  when  Elaine  was  so  &bamerully 
excited.  Mrs.  MMlwraith  fiubaided  into  composed  siience.  After 
all,  it  was  not  so  very  hard  to  get  into  town  ways ;  and,  really, 
when  one  tncd^  it  came  quite  uatiirul  to  show  the  cold  shoulder 
to  (  t  country  friends.  ,  .  .  Xed,  indeed  ! 

J  .  .  ..  ...iional  serenity  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  box  of  the 

vuhicI4^.  There  sat  Enid,  the  second  Miss  M'llwraith,  and  by  her 
nde  a  most  eat isfactory  young  man.  Those  twain  were  really 
delightfully  engrossed  in  one  another.  They  were  in  a  planet  of 
thdr  own,  from  which  it  seldom  occurred  to  them  to  turn  their 
beadi  and  look  down.  The  young  man  was  enormously  wealthy, 
thoagh  lineally  of  small  account.  But  everything  was  not  to  be 
oomponed  at  once.  There  sliould  be  no  taint  of  trade  in  Elaine's 
borgaio — not  ev*?a  of  succesiiful  trade,     Ned !     The  idea  I 

l*be  hot .  afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  fieldsmen*H  shadows 
became  longer  and  narrower  every  over.  Launcelot,  Enoch,  and 
their  fricnfl  the  page  snored  happily  under  the  axletrees.  As 
for  Mr*.  M'llwraith,  she  had  become  inured  to  rounds  of  applause 
that  did  not  in  the  least  excite  her  curiosity,  and  was  herself 
OD  the  point  of  doxing,  when  a  i>eculiftrly  long  and  loud  uproar 
ifidoced  her  to  open  her  cyes,^  She  opened  them  upon  the 
vCxangely  pale  face  of  EUiioe. 

■  ^'^l.itever  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  Mrs.  M*n\Traitb. 

•li^shl'  Elaine  whispered.  *He'c(  out!  AVait  a  moment! 
There  I' 

Mr*.  M'llwraitb  had  descried  the  figure  of  young  Nettleship 
validn^g  ilowly  Irom  the  wicket,  with  l>ent  bhouldcrs — after  the  first 
ootburft,  in  deftd  nlence.  But  as  he  neared  the  densely  crowded 
pavilion  the  f^houting  and  clapping  of  hands  burst  forth  again 
with  redoubk'd  rntliu^iiaMn,  Khiine  clapped  too,  cl.ipped  wildly, 
And  the  pink  was  back  in  her  face. 

'Dear  roe,  it  must  be  something  quite  out  of  the  wny  to 
all  this  fuss  about,*  said  Mrs.  M'llwruith,  perceiving  at  hist 
•that  the  occasion  was  a  great  one.    *  In  whose  honour,  pray,  is 
ilir      •    ^' 

^    :  a— >ied*« ! '  crie<i   Elaine,  still  clapping  furiously, 

'8e«»th^  other  ride  are  clapping  toot    Ob,  I  do  hope  it  is  a 

haikdrrd — it  must  be  a  huudrr  "  n't  be  short  of  a  hundred!  * 

B«it  itwu«-  byone  run.  ipV  memorable  score  was 

exactly  ninety-nine  1 
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Sympathy  at  once  made  itself  felt  in  a  fresh  and  touching 
roar.  £nt  as  for  Elaine,  tears  sprang  into  her  fine,  flashing  eyes ; 
she  leant  back  in  the  landau,  and  the  match  interested  her  no 
more. 

Her  mother  appeared  to  be  thinking.    At  last  she  said : 
^  Has  he  distinguished  himself  so  very  much,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Oh,  mamma — tremendously  ! ' 

A  pause,  'Then,'  said  Mrs.  M'll wraith,  naively,  *why  don't 
he  come  back  and  sit  with  us  ? ' 

*  He  might,  perhaps,'  answered  Elaine,  *  if  he  had  distinguished 
himself  less.'    And  for  a  moment  her  wishes  were  at  variance* 

'  Elaine,'  said  her  mother,  after  another  and  a  longer  pause, 
'  will  there  be  anything  about  him  in  the  papers  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Anything  ?    Columns ! ' 

*  And  people  will  talk  about  him  ?  * 

*  Of  course,  mamma — as  the  hero  of  the  match  ! ' 

^  Elaine,'  said  Mrs.  M'llwraith  at  last  (it  was  just  as  they 
were  going),  *send  Mr.  Nettleship  a  card  this  evening — for 
Friday,  you  know  ! ' 

II. 

So  many  men  get  a  hundred  runs  in  the  University  match,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  variety  of  congratulations 
— from  excited  clergymen  and  callous  Old  Blues,  from  hoary 
veterans  and  beardless  boys — that  assaOed  Nettleship  in  the 
pavilion.  Of  late  years  '  centuries '  in  first-class  cricket  have 
become  so  terribly  common,  and  at  least  one  century  in  the 
University  match  so  entirely  inevitable,  that  Nettleship  was 
rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  have  just  fallen  short  of  the 
commonplace  three  figures.  He  had  achieved  a  record  all  to 
himself,  for  ninety-nine  is  the  rarest  of  scores,  and  has  never 
before  or  since  been  made  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  matches. 
Indeed,  Nettleship  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  but  for 
the  tiresome  expressions  of  sympathy,  on  account  of  that  one  run 
short,  that  mingled  largely  with  the  praises  buzzing  in  his  ears. 
The  popular  commiseration  savoured  of  strained  sentiment,  for  it 
could  not  have  been  more  demonstrative  if  he  had  got  no  runs  at 
all,  and  it  bored  Nettleship  supremely ;  in  fact,  it  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  his  leaving  the  ground  when  he  did,  a  full  hour  before 
play  ceased,  there  being  no  danger  of  Oxford  having  to  field  again 
that  evening. 
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t^lried  to  get  away  uaobserved;  but  the  penalties  of  a 
poblic  pi-rdonalitj  arc  inexorable,  and  the  invitations  and  ques- 
tioQf  that  pelted  him  between  the  pavilion  and  the  gates  were 
flamaUung  heart-breaking.  Nettleship  refused  the  invitations, 
iffOorod   the   quest  lonH,   and    eventually   rattled  ofT  alone   in   a 


^ 


w 


Speeding  toward:*  the  City  in  that  hansom,  the  young  man 
imdenrent  a  ewift  transfiguration.  His  head  drooped  in  dejec- 
00,  hiii  pointed  features  grew  eensibly  sharper,  his  eyes  filled 
with  hittemess;  and  an  ugly  distortion — a  mere  parody  of  a 
smilef  and  a  poor  one — froze  upon  his  lips.  Two  pictures,  both 
of  himielf,  were  in  his  mind.  Jx>rd's  cricket-ground  was  the 
baekgroond  of  iho  one,  an  ill-furnished  room  in  the  Temple  that 
of  the  other.     His  buck  was  turned  upon  the  first,  his  face  was 

towards  the  second  ;  and  the  iron  was  deep  in  his  soul.     He 

€«iTit?<l  off  the  honours  of  this  afternoon  pretty  coolly,  if  not 

{from  purely  physical  causes)  exactly  in  cold  blood  ;  yet,  looking 

at  him  now,  one  would  have  taken  hijn  for  a  young  man  denied 

all  bii  life  the  liappinesa  of  a  single  triumphal  hour.     In  fact, 

etUeihip  was  to  be  pitied ;  but  not  at   his  own  computation. 

joang  men  are  the  worst  judges  of  their  own  hardships ;  and 
driving  to  chambt^rs  in  the  Temple,  not  to  a  garret 
loo,  not  walking — and  had  an  income  upon  which  it 
was  qtiitr  possible  to  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  dress  decently,  and 
oocaiianalty  even  i<>  drink  wine  at  meals.     What  was  impossible 

NetUeship  was  to  live  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  live ;  as 

conKidered  Nat  ore  tiad  intended  him  to  live  &om  the  first; 
men  he  had  been  playing  with  to-day  lived.  But, 
og  purely  a  matter  of  comparison,  even  this  qualified 
fan  of  it  WHS  in  Kettleship's  case  considerable,  not  to  say 
giiefo'iia* 

The  haBiom  vas  halfway  to  the  Temple  when,  apparently 
oo  a  sodden  impulse,  the  fare  knocked  violently  with  his  knuckles 
apoQ  tbe  imp  overhead.  A  square  of  blue  sky  was  stamped  for  a 
BOCDftnt  in  the  roof  of  the  cab,  to  be  instantly  obliterated  by  a 
can»flayed  ear  and  whiskered  check.  Into  that  ear  Nettlesbip 
imftotiifeaBd  the  nami*  of  a  ctflt^bntted  em]>onuiii  of  fashionable 
vllto  and  saleable  conceits  in  metnl  and  fabric.  Three  minutes 
lat«r  he  was  in  the  artistic  predncti  of  the  shop  itself,  aisking  for 
tfca  BSftoiger  by  nam^",  and  giving  his  own«     The  manager  came 


at  once. 
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*  Ah !  *  said  he,  *  about  your  curios.  I  am  right  ?  Well,  follow 
me,  sir.' 

Nettleship  did  so.  They  paused  before  a  table,  artistic  in  itself, 
upon  which  a  number  of  Asiatic  curios  were  effectively  arranged. 

^  Here  they  are,  sir,  and  in  advantageous  position,  as  I  think 
you  will  admit.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  their  number  is  undi- 
minished— undiminished,  sir,  by  so  much  as  a  single  spear-head. 
I  told  you  my  fears  frankly,  I  think,  at  the  first ;  so  far,  I  regret 
to  say,  they  are  realised.  There  is  no  sale  for  curios  now.  They 
have  gone  out.  They  are  not  the  Craze,  sir.  You  know  what  the 
Craze  is  now,  sir ;  and  two  Crazes  cannot  be  coexistent.  I  am 
perfectly  frank — they  must  be  done  to  death  one  at  a  time,  sir, 
aeniorea  priorea,'  (Nettleship  smiled.)  *Now,  a  year  ago  it 
would  have  been  different.  We  would  have  speculated  in  these 
things  then,  sir  (for  they  are  very  pretty  things  indeed,  Mr. 
Nettleship  ;  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all,  not 
even  on  the  present  terms,  if  they  were  not  such  exceedingly 
pretty  things).  But,  as  it  is,  we  dare  not  speculate  in  them ;  as 
it  is,  the  speculation  must  be  yours,  sir.' 

The  man  was  voluble,  and  knew  his  business.  Considering 
everything,  there  was  a  pinch  of  humour  in  the  situation. 
Nettleship  smiled  again,  not  entirely  in  bitterness. 

*  There  has  been  no  inquiry  at  all  about  the  things,  then  ? ' 
said  Nettleship,  preparing  to  leave  the  shop. 

'  None  to  my  knowledge.  But  stay :  I  will  make  sure  before 
you  go.' 

The  manager  left  him.    In  less  than  a  minute  he  returned. 

*  There  has  been  an  inquiry,  after  all — and  a  good  deal  of 
interest  shown — about  this.'  He  took  up  a  small  bronze  water- 
vase,  delicately  traced  with  strange  figures.  It  was  the  one  thing 
in  his  collection  that  Nettleship  had  supposed  to  be  of  real  value, 
though  he  had  kept  tobacco  in  it  until  the  day  it  occurred  to  him 
to  make  money  out  of  his  curios. 

*  But,'  said  Nettleship,  *  nothing  came  of  it,  you  say  ? ' 

*  No,  because  we  named  your  price.  It  will  never  go  at  fifty 
guineas,  sir ;  it's  too  tall  altogether.' 

Nettleship  looked  coldly  at  the  man  of  business :  he  had  a 
keen  eye  for  Crazes,  no  doubt,  but  what  waa  he  to  know  about 
the  antique  art  of  India  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Nettleship  him- 
self was  completely  ignorant  of  that  subject.  He  had  only  some 
chaape  acquaintance's  word  for  it^  oat  in  India,  that  this  little 
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lATftlu^ible  property.    Nettlesbip  looked  at  the  man  of 
f*ry  coldly  indeed. 
l4)ok  here,'  be  said  slowly,  and  in  the  pret^rnatarally  calm 
toDM  in  which  one  might  warn  a  fellow-creature  of  one's  imme- 
dtftte  Intention  of  tlirowiog  him   through  the  window.     *  Look] 
here :  nert  time  anyone  a^kB,  let  it  go  for  thirty  I ' 

Without  another  word  he  stulkcd  from  the  shop.  The  hansom] 
nUJed  on  nntil  it  stopped  at  Middle  Temple  Lane.  There 
Xettletiiip  got  out,  walked  into  Brick  Court,  and  up  the  stone 
gtmm  to  bis  chambers.  For  the  next  hour  he  lounged  in  a  chair, 
Ihinking  the  vagrant  thoughts  that  are  encouraged,  if  not  innpired, 
bj  lbs  smoking  of  several  cigarettes  at  a  sitting.  Naturally,  in 
his  cace,  they  were  not  the  pleasantest  thoughts  in  the  world ; 
jet,  when  he  got  up  and  stretched  himself,  and  went  out  to  dine, 
hb  mood  bad  improved.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock.  He  returned 
at  fi  'ics  to  nine  ;  so  that  bis  dinner,  wherever  he  got  it, 

«mi  ve  tieen  a  very  elaborate  afiUir.     Dropping  once  more 

into  hu  ftrm-chair,  he  abandoned  himself  to  further  thought — 
.poMJbly  to  thought  of  a  more  concentrated  character  than  before, 
for  a  single  cigarette  sustained  it;  though  the  long  summer 
twilight  went  throngh  all  ita  mellow  gradations,  and  finally 
d^penrd  into  complete  darkness,  before  the  young  man  at  last, 
n*e  ftD4  lit  the  lamp.  This  done,  be  carried  the  lamp  to  a' 
pedestal  desk,  and  sitting  down  at  the  desk  drew  np  his  chaJr 
cloae*  There  was  now  an  appearance  of  settled  j)urpose  in  his 
manner,  and  bis  face  was  full  of  cool  determination  ;  it  wore,  in 
&ct,  the  identical  ezprcsaion  that  the  Cambridge  bowlers  of  that 
year  '  ;'  h  good  reason  to  remember. 

ip  had  not  sat  down  to  write,  however.  Unlocking  a 
diawcr  in  the  left-band  pedestal,  he  took  oat  of  it  handfuls  of 
iphs  of  varioas  sizes,  which  he  heaped  together  on  the ^ 
flat  put  of  the  desk,  close  to  the  lamp.  Without  more  ado  be 
pmceedcd  deliberat'ely  to  Kort  the  photographs,  throwing  most  of 
tlu!fii  oareletsly  on  one  side,  but  picking  out  one  in  twenty,  or  so, 
tad  pladag  it  caiefully  on  the  slo^te  in  front  of  him.  So  might 
tii«  modem  P*iri:i  approach  his  invidious  task,  without  embar- 
laansenty  the  fatal  apple  already  packed  up,  and  ticketed  for 
[ihn  Puodt  Post ;  for  the  2>botogTuph8  were  nearly  all  of  the 
iiiher  tez.  But  there  were  evidences  that  this  was  no  selection 
,{)■■■  '■ — 't.  In  the  first  phice,  the  greatest  beauties  of  tb^ 
:M  were  tof«cd  aside  without  a  moment *8  thought ;  ip 
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the  second,  the  selected  photograplis  were  all  of  one  woman,  in 
the  Tarious  stages  of  her  girlhood.  The  conclusioa  was  maniCeatly 
foregone.    The  chosen  woman  was  Elaine  M'llwraith. 

Her  photographs  he  now  arranged  in  one  long  row  on  the  slope 
of  the  desk,  in  chronological  order,  from  left  to  right.  To  the 
disinterested  philosopher  the  series  would  have  offered  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  respective  improvements  in  photography  and 
the  female  dress  during  late  years,  quite  apart  from  the  gradu- 
ated coming  forth  of  a  most  attractive  flower  of  girlhood. 
Nettleship's  reflections,  however,  were  to  the  point.  He  shifted 
the  lamp  from  the  left  side  of  the  desk  to  the  right,  and  turned 
up  the  wick.  The  strongest  rays  then  fell  upon  the  latest  photo- 
graphs. Upon  these  young  Nettleship  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully. 
The  act  was  sentimental ;  but  the  expression  of  the  actor  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  not  even  a  tender  expression ;  nor 
was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  coldly  calctdating — altogether ;  it  was 
merely  thoughtful.     Edward  Nettleship  was  making  up  his  mind. 

He  did  make  up  his  mind  at  last,  and  put  together  the  photo- 
graphs of  Elaine,  and  restored  them  to  the  drawer — where,  by 
the  way,  they  no  longer  kept  theatrical  company,  or  any  company 
but  their  own.  One  of  Elaine's  phot<^aphs,  however — the  latest 
and  the  best — was  kept  out.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait  in 
fancy  dress,  with  an  expansive  hat,  a  milk-pail,  a  milk-stool,  and 
other  pretty  properties ;  and  this  really  charming  picture  was 
stuck  up  forthwith  upon  the  chimneypiece. 

Nettleship  had  made  up  his  mind  at  last — once  and  for  all, 
and  for  good.  The  words  upon  his  lips  as  he  blew  out  the  lamp 
were  indicative  of  an  uncompromising  attitude. 

*  She  would  have  liked  it  well  enough  once,'  he  said ;  *  she 
will  have  to  lump  it  now.    The  fool  of  a  woman !  * 

But  this,  as  it  happened,  was  scarcely  kind  to  the  lady  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  an  invitation  card  for  her  ^  At  Home '  on  Friday 
was  even  then  gravitating  towards  Nettleship's  letter-box. 


III. 

*  Where  did  this  come  from  ? '  said  Elaine  to  Enid. 

It  was  Friday  evening,  at  the  new  house  in  Sussex  Square. 
The  first  carriage  might  arrive  at  any  moment.  As  yet  the 
two  girls  had  the  drawing-room  to  themselves,  and  were  deli- 
cately disarranging  the  room  in  a  truly  enlightened  spirit ;  though 
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there  was  in  it  a  newness,  a  stiffness,  and  a  pervading  ?ense  of 
1\itt«iiham  Court  Koad  that  onlj  the  hand  of  time  could  soften. 
The  subject  of  Elaine'^  inquiry,  however,  whencesoever  it  had 
oome,  wa»  not — it  was  safe  to  bet — of  that  thoroughfare.  And 
iiMieecl,  as  Enid  explained,  it  had  come  from  quite  another 
qaarter,  that  afternoon,  on  approval. 

*  Approval!'  said  Elaine,  vrith  a  slight  and  pardonable  sneer. 
*  DoM  that  mean  that  it  is  to  be  paraded  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
returned  as  unsuitable  ?     It  has  happened  before,  you  know/ 

*  Perhaps  it  is  to  happen  again.  I  don't  know,  I  only  know 
tJut,a«  we  drove  back  from  the  Park,  mamma  declared  she  must 
grt  BomethiDg  pretty  for  the  room;  so  we  went  to  Glindoni's,  and 
tbii  Uttir  oddity  took  her  fancy.  It  is  pretty,  isn't  it? — and  it 
knka  well  by  itself  ou  this  absurd  little  table.  Well,  you  know 
munma's  way — her  town  way.  I  heard  her  say,  "  Mr.  M'llwraith 
tf  a  great  judpre  of  Eastern  work — quite  his  hobby,  in  fact — but 
it  ■eema  an  enormous  price.  1  really  cannot  decide  until  he  sees 
it."    80  it  ended  iu  our  bringing  it  away  with  us  in  the  carriage.' 

*  Hobby,  indeed ! '  said  Elaine  scomfully.  '  When  had  papa 
any  bobby  but  one?  But  it  appears  to  be  an  article  in  the 
Loodoo  creed — at  least,  in  mamma's  interpretation  of  it — to  tell 
ftodet  whenever  you  jiossibly  can.  I  mnst  say,  I  congi-atulate 
Iber  on  the  ease  with  which  she  embnices  the  new  faith.  At  least 
ihe  bas  the  courage  of  her  inventions." 

*  Ha«n't  she  !  But  let  us  leave  the  vase  where  it  is,  for  it  is 
rtallj  very  pretty ' 

'And  no  doubt  valuable;  which  makes  it  meaner  still.  Yes 
it  can  star  there — but,  huah ! ' 

For  at  that  moment  Mr,  M*Ilwraith  entered  the  room.  As 
his  daughter  had  truly  observed,  he  had  but  one  hobby — and  that 
wa*  political,  which  made  him  a  dangerous  man  to  meet  in  quiet 
comers*  He  talked  <»f  nothing  else.  Allowances  could  perhaps 
be  Bttde  for  him  on  the  plea  that  be  was  so  very  new  to  the 
Houae;  but  tho»*r  who  kn^whim  best  found  it  hard  to  make  rhem. 
A  nrw  Hill,  whiih  aflrecle<l  Mr,  M41wraith*B  sympathies  as  a 
otan  no  less  than  his  personal  interests  ns  an  employer  of 
ialwor,  w.'  '  iiLermittently  before  the  Hou?(i' ;  nud,  naturally 
OMiogfa,  h  i^»  full  of  it.     It  was  a  Hno  head,  a  magnifi- 

eeol  bead,  but  he  ran  fearful  risks  with  it :  it  was  absolutely 
ditftcnded  with  that  Bill.  Even  now,  in  the  abKence  of  men  of 
hi»  own  weij^ht,  thv  [nMtroou  ft-U  upon  his  dcfencolesH  daughterly 
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and  assaulted  them  with  his  last  night's  speech.  No.  They  had 
not  read  it.  They  confessed  they  had  not^  and  hung  their 
heads. 

*  Ah !  *  said  Mr.  M'llwraith  kindly.  *  No  time,  I  see ;  an 
exceptional  day,  I  suppose.  Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
it  at  present.  The  Times  is  still  intact,  I  dare  say ;  you  have 
laid  it  aside  for  a  quiet  time  perhaps.  Good !  You  will  find  the 
report  of  my  speech  full — satisfactorily  full,  I  may  say — though 
not  verbatim.  I  could  wish  it  had  been  verbatim.  Bat  you  will 
read  it,  girls,  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  we  will  discuss  it  at 
breakfast ;  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you,  word  for  word — for 
my  memory  is  luckily  a  good  one — all  that  they  saw  necessary  to 
exclude,' 

*  You  are  not  going  to-night,  papa  ?  *  Enid  ventured. 

*To  the  House?  Yes;  late — in  time  for  the  division.  I 
must  do  that  in  deference  to  my  constituents.  Personally,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  of  any  interest  to  me  going  on  to-night. 
What  is  the  division  about,  you  ask,  Elaine  ?  Ireland,  my  girl, 
Ireland.    Now,  what  is  far  more  important  in  my  eyes * 

Mr.  M'llwraith  took  his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  in  the  very  act  of 
remounting,  on  the  entrance,  at  this  point,  of  his  wife.  His  wife's 
want  of  appreciation  or  sympathy  where  his  nearest  and  dearest 
projects  were  concerned  was  notorious,  and  damaging  to  the 
dignity  of  the  senator.  She  had  even  been  known  to  tap  each  ear 
with  each  index-finger  simultaneously,  in  pantomimic  illustration 
of  the  velocity  with  which  her  husband's  best  periods  passed  in 
and  out  of  her  cranium.  There  was  no  occasion,  however,  to  stable 
the  trusty  animal  just  yet.  Already  there  were  sounds  upon  the 
stairs,  and  old  M'llwraith  smelt  the  blood  of  Englishmen  to 
whom  resistance  and  escape  would  be  alike  impossible. 

Once  started,  the  influx  of  guests  seemed  never  to  abate 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Following  the  very  oldest 
precedents,  Mrs.  M'llwraith  had  laid  herself  out  for  lions,  and 
not  without  success.  There  were  some  entirely  tame  lions  from 
Westminster,  colleagues  of  her  husband — whom  they  sedulously 
shunned  all  the  evening.  There  was  the  wife  of  an  illustrious 
lion — Professor  Josling — who  regretted  that  that  eminent  an- 
tiquary could  not  himself  be  present.  There  was  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  lion  from  the  Chinese  Legation,  who  was  so  scanda- 
lously guyed,  behind  his  back,  by  the  well-bred  Enoch  Arden 
(instigated  by  the  bold  Launcelot),  th(it  Thomas,  the  page,  disi- 
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me  word* 

rjr  are  ^ 

An: 


himself  with  the  coffee-tray,  and  received  notice  that  very 

Then  thoro  was  the  athletic  lion  captured  at  Lord's,  a 

cub  from  Fleet  Street,  and  an  artistic  whelp  from  Chel- 

To  crown  all,  a  professional  lion — with  a  high-class  satirical 

itftrtainment,  free  from  vulgarity — was  due  at  eleven. 

Aa  the  evening  ndvanced,  Mrn.  Arilwraith  might  have  been 

moving  about  among  the  noboiHes  of  her  party  and  whis* 

ring  into  their  private  ears  interesting  personalities  concerning 

•otnebodietf.     For  the  time  being,  in  fact,  she  became  a  kind 

verbal  paragraphist   of  the  evening  press;  and  as  she  was,  if 

Iblc,  rather  more  inaccurate  than  her  prototype,  the  listener 

either  distracted  or  entertained,  according  to  his — or,  more 

lemlljT,  her— intelligence. 

'  That,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smythe,  is  ]Mr6.  Josling,  wife  of  the 
i*y.     He  is  busy  with  the  proofs  of  a  new  book, 
1   from  coming — much  to  his  disgust,  he  sends 
Proofs,  you  know — bo  like  these  terrible  Professors — 
'  i  proving  what  nobody  wants  to  know,  you  know! 
«'ur  delightful  aidity,  Mr.  Ling-Lung— Chinese 
tbuvf t  Jon  know.     Shall  I  introduce  you  ?    \o  ?    Then  let  me 
rlfciffper  :  he  came  in  those  lovely  garments  at  my  special  request ! 
You  know  iMr.  Nettleship,  of  course  ?    No  ?    Dear  me,  I 
lought  everybody  knew  Mr,  Nettleship.     He  is  the  champion 
iitr  of  Kngbind ;    bowhd   ninety-nine   of  the   Cambridge 
ii9  at  Jx)rd*a  the  other  day.     Ninety-nine,  poor  man  !     So 
•ar  aiui  yet  no  fiu* !     We  hod  a  carriage  on  the  ground,  and 
lunched  with  tu  during  the  match,  yon  know.' 
Having  thus  displayed  her  knowledge  of  the  national  game, 
in.  M'llwrailh  raised  her  pince'nfz  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  its 
doughty  exiK}nent.    He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     Mrs.  M^lwraith 
»t««red  a  zigKag  coone  down  the  room,  but  could  find  him  nowhere. 
KloiAe  WBa  miaaing  too.  A  sudden  dread  entered  the  lady*s  breast. 
7^        '-  Tnws  of  thp  room  were  tall,  narrow,  three  in  number, 
and  *  fcch  upon  a  small  balcony  of  the  most  useless  type. 

were  mdti  open  on    account  of   the    excessively  warm 
ler;    for  the  same   reason   the  blinds   were   up;    and  soft 
ital  curtains  (fmm  fHindoni's)   alone — and   but  partially — 
axdttd«d  the    zephyn   of    Sussex   Square.     Naturally    enough, 
the    silky  fabrics    of  window  number    three,   innocently 
itMDplatiog  the  nighty  Mrs.  M'llwraith  discovered  the  missing 
ir.    Tbejf  baeka,  of  coarse^  were  alone  presented ;  but  Mrs. 
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M'llwiaiih  instaatly  identified  Elaine's  dress,  and  tapped  her 
daughter  on  the  shoulder  with  her  £ui — in  excellent  imitation, 
of  the  business  between  the  smart  detective  and  the  discomfited 
villain  in  the  fifth  act. 

Elaine  started,  of  course ;  nevertheless,  the  radiance  could  not 
and  would  not  at  once  forsake  her  face  when  she  turned  and 
confronted  her  mother.  Mrs.  M'llwraith  spoke  not  a  word.  Her 
blue  eyes  glittered  upon  Nettleship's  cool  fece  for  one  instant;  the 
next,  she  turned,  as  abruptly  as  was  possible  in  a  woman  of  her 
size,  and  sailed  away  with  her  prize.  The  little  incident  was 
quickly  over,  and  attracted  no  notice,  owing  to  forethought  in  the 
choice  of  windows, 

Nettleship  continued  in  solitude  his  survey  of  the  night.  He 
was  in  no  way  put  out ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  step  back 
into  the  light  of  the  room-  When  he  did,  however,  his  step  was 
a  thought  jaunty,  his  smile  bordered  upon  insolence,  and  his 
hands  were  in  his  pockets.  He  became  at  once  aware  that  some- 
thing of  interest  was  taking  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
A  small  crowd  was  surrounding  somebody,  reminding  Nettleship, 
in  a  snuill  way,  of  the  crowd  by  St.  Clement  Danes  when  the 
converted  cannibal  is  swallowing  the  lighted  fusees.  With  a 
somewhat  similar  amount  of  curiosity  he  approached  this  crowd. 
On  his  way  he  saw  his  host  lead  off  the  ill-starred  Chinaman  to 
political  execution  in  the  study.  A  moment  later  he  heard  the 
silvery  tones  of  his  hostess  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the 
little  crowd — 

*  Indeed,  and  indeed,  you  make  too  much  of  my  modest  little 
heirloom,  dear  Mrs,  Josling  !  * 

*  If  the  Professor  were  here,  he  would  make  a  good  deal  more 
of  it,'  that  lady  stoutly  rejoined.  *But  you  must  really  allow  me 
to  obtain  a  simple  impression,  with  this  pencil  and  piece  of  paper, 
of  such  delicate  and  utterly  fantastic  tracery.  He  shall  see  what 
that  is  like,  at  all  events.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Nettleship  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  saw  an  intellectual-looking  lady  carefully  pencilling 
a  piece  of  paper  held  closely  over  a  spherical  surfiace.  He  was 
mildly  interested. 

*  And  this  has  really  been  in  your  family  for  a  century,  Mrs. 
M^Ilwraith? '  some  one  asked. 

*  Since  the  Battle  of  Plassey,'  said  Mrs.  M'llwraith  glibly.  *My 
grand&ther  fought  there.' 
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•  Th»t*g  perfectly  true,'  thought  \ettleship,  *  I  have  heard  of 
it  often  enough.  ISut  £  never  before  heard  of  any  heirloom. 
Whrntcanitlx^?' 

He  drew  himself  up  once  more  to  liis  full  height,  which  it 
his  fawl  habit  cot  to  make  the  most  of.  And  then  he  saw 
tt  it  mw — And  would  have  whittled  aloud  had  he  not  been  a 
fhly  cool-headed  fellow.  For  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — the 
hflfaioom  of  the  M'llwraitbs — the  spoil  of  Plassey — was  nothing 
or  lesB  than  the  Indian  vase  of  bronze  lately  in  Nettleship's 
poMession,  and  but  three  days  ngo  on  sale  at  Glindoni'R ! 
And  still  they  come  I '  cried  Mra.  M'llwraith,  smiling — under 
the  pablic  eye^-quite  sweetly  upon  the  famous  cricketer.  *  Look 
Ml  it,  Mr.  "*'  '  'lip?  Of  course  you  may  !  With  pleasure!  But 
reallT.  it  i  ord  !     To  think  that  our  wretched  little  heir- 

loom  should  attract  so  much  attention ! ' 

NetUcshSp  did  look  at  it — with  exaggerated  interest ;  with 
mneoeMBry  elaboration ;  in  every  light  and  upon  every  side;  at 
ridictilotu  lengtlu  His  lingering  manner  was  iu  itself  csdcnlat^d  to 
ftttnct  attention.     Mrs.  M*llwraith  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

•  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  M*Ilwrailh,'  he  said  at  last,  with  great 
&tiBetne««,  *  I  cannot  remember  ever  once  to  have  seen  this 
EDOsC  i  nrio  up  North  ?  * 

^1:  h  rxplained,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  hot  and 

cold  in  her  manner,  that  she  had  kept  it  under  lock  and  key  while 
the  dlildreo  were  yuung.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  determination 
to  cmrrj  it  off  serenely,  in  spite  of  her  feelings,  Mrs.  M'llwraith 
Uoghed.  It  was  a  nervous,  unsuccessful  laugh ;  nor  was  there 
any  apparent  reasoti  for  a  laugh  at  all. 

Bat  Nettteship  had  alre^idy  attracted  the  attention  that  was 
H>  iind««irable ;  and  this  was  doubled  in  an  instant  when  the 
yomg  inan  deliberately  raised  the  bronze  vase  to  his  nose,  and 
it  snspiciotijily. 
Why/  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  upon  the  company,  *  it 
of  toboooo  [ ' 

•  DapcMiible  t '  nid    poor   Mrs.    M'llwraithy   forcing  another 
Bat  tbu  time  her  laughter  was  worse  than  unsuocessfui 

it  was  hysterical. 
•Ob,  but  it  does,  I liough,' chuckled  Nettleship,  putting  the 
vase  into^his  hostess's  trembling  hands ;  *  try  it  I     It's  tobacco  or 
ftoibtflg.    What's  more,  I  recognise  the  brand.     It's  Callender's 
Boneydew  Mixtiuc.     I  smoke  it  myself.' 
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Mrs.  M^Bwiaithi  tnmed  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  iainty  and  Nettleship  knew  it, 

^  I  never  knew  before/  went  on  the  forward  young  man, 
hnmOTonsljy  *  that  Mr.  M^Qwraith  smoked  Callender's  Honeydew 
Mixture !' 

It  was  here  put  forward  by  several  persons,  who  considered 
Nettleship's  manner  offensive,  that  Mr.  M^Ilwraith  did  not  smoke 
at  all,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cordially  detested  tobacco  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Nettleship  knew  this  also ;  had  known  it  from 
his  boyhood,  in  fact.  Moreover,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  his 
manner  was  offensive ;  and,  at  a  glance  of  agonised  appeal  from 
Mrs.  M^Ilwraith,  he  had  the  wit  at  last  to  change  the  subject. 
And  this  he  did  so  deftly  that  the  lady  experienced  in  her  first 
moments  of  relief  an  emotion  of  gratitude  towards  her  torturer* 
In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  the  medisevals  loved  the  thumbscrew- 
man  when  he  slackened  off  on  their  renunciation  of  the  faith. 
We  hear,  it  is  true,  only  of  those  who  never,  never  renounced ; 
but  no  doubt  there  was  an  unpretentious  majority  that  did. 

The  entry  of  the  distinguished  entertainer,  however,  set  Mrs. 
M^Ilwraith  free  to  begin  hating  young  Nettleship  for  the  rest  of 
her  natural  life.  Still,  her  presence  of  mind  was  shattered  for  the 
evening ;  she  had  not  even  enough  left  to  prevent  Elaine  and 
Nettleship  sitting  together  during  the  entertainment.  And  this 
is  a  portion  of  the  whispered  conversation  that  took  place  between 
the  pair : — 

*  I  shall  have  to  win  your  mother  next.' 

*  I  wish  I  thought  you  could,  Ned.' 

'  I  believe  I  can,  though  only  by  scoring  off  her  first,' 

*  Then  do,  Ned,  do !    Don't  mind  me  a  little  bit.' 

<  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  in  this  case,  my  darling.  The  hci  is, 
I  see  my  way  to  scoring  off  her  as  it  is — with  absolute  certainty ! ' 

If  he  had  seen  his  way  to  scoring  off  the  fiend  himself — in 
the  shape  of  the  Demon  Bowler — with  absolute  certainty  (and  on 
a  bad  wicket),  he  could  not  have  declared  it  with  greater  exul- 
tation. Yet  there  were  few  keener  cricketers  living  than  Ned 
Nettleship ! 
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IV. 

At  eleren  o'clock  the  following  moniiag  Netileship  strode  into 
GUndoDiV.  He  vas  waited  upon  by  the  manager  with  sorpriaing 
ftbcfitj. 

*I  have  good  news  for  you,  sir;  good  news  at  last,  Mr. 
Vettleship.' 

'  Hare  you  indeed  ! '  eaid  Nettleship  coldly.  The  num's  con- 
gfaloLitory  tone  would  have  been  offensive  to  him  under  any 

*Wcllf  I  think  I  have,  sir.    That  little  Indian  vase  has  been 

tak«n  by  a  lady  customer,  on  approval ' 

roval,  oh  ?  '  cried  Nettloship. 

;  bat  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  in  safe  hands ; 
I  may  toll  you  that  I  hava  every  reason  to  believe  they  will 
•p  it,  and  jjay  the  price.' 

*  Thcro  you  arc  mi!*taken.  They  will  neither  keep  it  nor  will 
they  pay  the  price.     Vou  must  get  it  back  from  them  at  once. 

iney  will  ool  bay  it  now !  * 
•Sir!' 

'  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape/  continued  Nettleship.     *  I  have 
rvimtd  that  ll.  *      "    '-looking  vase  is  absolutely  priceless,' 
The  shopman  .-  ,  and  tamed  red. 

*  So  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to  send  a  special  messenger 
ir  it  at  once, in  a  hansom.  Xaj',  iny  good  sir;  I'll  pay  you  for 
i4i  trouble  and  expense  at  your  own  figure— only  send  off  your 
leaaeoger  at  once.' 

Bat  the  iradenDan's  confusion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

ig  maii'i  reqiiest.    It  was  simply  accounted  for  by  an  over- 

rheltning  sense  of  a   marvellous  bargain    missed — through  an 

ipcrli»ot    knowledge   of    Eastern    relics,   and   an   exaggerated, 

•mindedf  imh^rile  regard  for  Crazp, 

The  request,  indeed,  was  immediately  complied  with.     In  the 

of  an  hour  the  rocRsenger  returned  with   the  vase,  and 

ight  word  from  Mn^  M'llwmith  that  her  custom  ceased  from 

hour.     Nettle^ihip  {loid  up  as  liberally  for  the  trouble  as  the 

kity  of  Jlesttrs.  (ilindoni  would  permit,  jumped  into  the  emis- 

r'i  hansom,  and  drove  off  to  the  Temple  with  his  treasure.  He 

it^rcKl  hifl  chanben  in  high  exolUition ;   the  prospect  of  the 

UjnV^'^  -.— "  r-^^ier — and  immeafturably  rosier — than  when 

bad  1  •  TS  an  hour  ago. 
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That  was  on  the  Saturday.  Nettleship  waited  patiently  until 
the  following  Tuesday,  which  was  Mrs.  M*Ilwraith*8  day  for  re- 
ceiving callers.  At  half-past  four  to  the  minute  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon,  he  presented  himself  in  Sussex  Square. 

Even  as  he  was  announced,  the  flowing  speech  of  Mrs.  Pro- 
fessor Josling  fell  upon  his  ears ;  and  Nettleship  scented  the  vase. 
He  was  received  with  flawless  outward  serenity,  sat  down  modestly 
in  an  obscure  comer  (which,  however,  commanded  a  line  view  of 
his  hostess's  face),  and  flattered  Mrs.  Josling  with  a  peculiarly 
earnest  attention  as  that  lady  resumed  her  interrupted  narration. 

*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  prepared  to  interest  my  husband 
with  my  little  reproduction  of  the  tracery ;  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  administer  a  galvanic  shock,  my  dear  Mrs.  M^Ilwraith.  He 
pushed  back  his  proofs,  and  said — indeed,  I  don*t  know  what  he 
didn't  say.  He  is  so  excitable,  the  Professor— and  nervous,  and 
almost  irritable — when  he  is  busy  with  proofs.  The  artistic  tem- 
perament, Mrs.  M^Il wraith ;  for,  as  you  know,  the  Professor  is  a  man 
of  letters  as  well  as  a  scientist.  But  above  all  he  is  a  virtuoso ; 
and  my  crude  reproduction  absorbed  him  at  the  time  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  subjects.  At  first  I  could  learn  nothing.  He 
was  lost  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  design.  But  at  last  he 
told  me  that  yoor  vase  must  be  a  very  valuable  possession  indeed ; 
that  he  only  knew  of  one  other  like  it  in  existence,  and  that  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  quaint  figures  on  the  vase,  he  says, 
probably  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha,  which 
would  complete  the  resemblance  to  the  Museum  vase.  But,  to  be 
qtiite  sure,  he  would  like  above  all  things  to  see  the  vase  itself. 
He  desired  me  to  tell  you  this,  and  to  crave,  on  his  behalf,  the 
&V01U:  of  permission  to  call  quietly  one  afternoon  and  thoroughly 
examine  the  vase.' 

Poor,  miserable  Mrs.  M^Ilwraith !  To  be  asked  a  favour  by 
the  renowned  Professor  Josling,  and  e^ich  a  favour ;  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Josling  inviting  himself  to  her  house,  in  the  most  delight- 
ful, unceremonious,  friendliest  fashion ;  and  to  be  powerless  to 
say  him  yea  or  nay,  or  to  do  anything  but  sit  in  her  chair  and 
gasp  for  breath !  It  was  a  terrible  punishment  for  a  few  harmless 
tarradiddles  such  as  were  every  day  demanded  from  the  most 
virtuous  by  the  exigencies  of  town  life  ! 

'  He  would  have  accompanied  me  this  afternoon,'  added  Mrs. 
Josling,  *  but  for  his  book ;  he  is  sending  the  final  sheets  of  the 
revise  to  the  printers  this  evening.' 
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That  he  hod  Dot  come  that  afternoon  was  a  small  mercy^  if  be 
w»»  b«nt  npon  coming  sooner  or  later ;  but  Mrs.  M'llwraith  bad 
never  felt  so  thankfu]  for  anything  in  her  life  as  for  the  Professor's 
prssent  pressing  engagements.  She  shuddered  as  she  figured  in 
her  mind  the  scene  she  bad  escaped.  8he  glanced  towards  the 
door  in  apprehension,  dreading,  even  yet,  to  see  him  enter  at  any 
moment.  An  acquiescent  smile  of  ghastly  serenity  froze  upon 
her  lips ;  she  wrenched  and  wrung  her  fingers  with  such  quiet 

lence  that  the  diamonds  on  one  hand  must  have  cut  the  flesh 

the  other  h:td  the  hands  been  less  plump. 

*  And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  M'llwniith — if  you  are  certain  that  lie 
will  not  bothf*r  yon — if  you  are  quite  sure  he  will  not  be  in  your 
wmy — if  yon  are  positive  that  it  will  not  weary  you  to  entertain 
for  one  short,  hour,  if  as  much,  an  old  and  ardent  enthusiast — why 
then,  might  we  say  one  afternoon  this  week  ? ' 

Mri!i.  M'llwniith  bowed.  For  the  life  of  her  she  could  not 
melt  or  modify  or  in  any  way  alter  the  horrid  grin  that  had 
settled  u^ion  hrr  rigid  countenance. 

'  To-morrow/  suggested  Mrs.  Josling,  whose  manner  was  an 
ingeniona  blend  of  persiatency  and  condescension,  '  to-morrow, 
p«rika|irf,  would  not  do?* 

Then  at  hut,  and  with  a  des[>erate  effort,  Mrs.  M'llwraitb 
loosened  her  tongue.  Mrs.  Josling  was  begged  to  understand 
that  to-morrow  allenioon  would,  as  it  hap]:>ened,  do  beautifully. 
Tb«  Prufessor  would  be  only  too  welcome,  at  whatever  hour  he 
ehoae  to  come.  As  for  Mrs.  M'Ilwraith|  her  feelings  had 
tcmponuily  prevented  her  from  expressing  herself;  she  apologised 
for  the  weakness;  but,  indeed,  nobody  could  tell  what  a  pride 
ftud  ft  plttuare  it  was  to  think  that  her  simple  little  relic  should 
tract  the  attention  of  no  distingui.'^lipd  a  connoiHseur.     The  last 

tmee  almont  stuck  in  her  throat  halfway ;  it  waa  helped  out 
only  by  a  tremendous  resolve  to  be  taken  with  sudden  sickness 
very  night,  and  ordered  off  to  the  country  by  her  physician 
e  nest  day. 

80  the  Profeaor*fl  visit  was  arranged.  And  Nettleship,  sitting 
like  a  rooujN*  in  his  obscure  comer,  admired  Mrs.  M'llwraith  for 
Uie  fint  time  in  his  life,  and  determined  to  make  amends  in  the 
fotttre  for  the  torture  be  was  inflicting  npon  her  in  the  present. 
ftr  did  he  add  to  the  latter  by  contributing  a  single  word  to  this 
of 'hrconvervation.  On  the  cnntmry,whon  Mrs.  Josling  was 
teen  with  pince-nez  levelled  inquiringly  at  the  little  plush  table 
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that  supported  the  vase  no  longer,  it  was  young  Mr.  Nettleship, 
and  no  one  else,  who  adroitly  decoyed  the  lady's  attention,  and 
came  to  the  rescue  for  a  second  time  with  a  felicitous  change  of 
subject.  Thereafter  the  conversation  gradually  drifted  into  safer 
channels.  And  presently,  one  by  one,  the  people  went,  until 
there  was  nobody  left  but  young  Mr.  Nettlesbip  in  his  quiet 
comer.  Then  he,  too,  got  up  to  go,  and  bent  over  his  hostess 
with  impassive  face  and  outstretched  hand.  But  Mrs.  M'llwraith 
refused  his  hand — or  rather,  did  not  raise  her  own  to  meet  it — but 
looked  him  full  in  the  &ce,  and  said — 

*  Do  not  go  just  yet.  Enid,  my  love,  I  hear  your  brothers 
making  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  schoolroom ;  go  to  them.'  Enid 
went.  Elaine  had  already  gone.  '  Now,  Mr.  Nettleship,  sit  down 
there ;  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.* 

Nettleship  took  the  low  chair  pointed  out  to  him;  it  was 
abnost  at  the  lady's  feet.  He  had  counted  on  something  of  this 
sort,  but  not  on  a  manner  quite  so  calm  and  unruffled.  After  all, 
she  was  a  wonderful  woman — a  woman  capable  of  coping  with  the 
occasion,  perhaps.  It  was  possible,  quite  possible,  that  to  score 
off  such  a  woman  might  prove  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  had 
appeared  at  first  sight.  But  Nettleship  had  never  in  all  his  life 
either  feared  or  despised  the  bowling  before  going  in.  He  went 
in  now  on  his  mettle. 

Mrs.  M'llwraith  opened  the  attack  by  coming  to  the  point  in 
the  very  first  sentence. 

*  About  this  vase.  You  know  something  about  it,  Mr. 
Nettleship ;  more  than  I  do,  it  would  appear.  Tell  me  what  yon 
know.' 

Nettleship  drew  up  his  shoulders  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
an  inch. 

*  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  it  before  last  night.  Yon  kept 
your  heirloom  so  dark,  Mrs.  M'llwraith.'  He  was  beginning  with 
confidence,  but  with  caution^-the  bases  upon  which  most  scores 
are  built. 

*  Indeed !  I  will  tiot  ask  you  not  to  be  impertinent.  I  will 
merely  ask  you  where  you  saw  it  before.' 

*  Why,  Mrs.  M'llwraith,  I  can't  remember  your  ever  showing  it 
to  me  before  in  all  my  life,'  exclaimed  Nettleship. 

Mrs,  M'Hwraith  tried  a  plainer  ball. 

^  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  one  cannot  always  tell  the 
truth  in  trifles*' 
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*  I  know  that  one  does  not.' 

*Very  weU.  You  will  readily  underBtand  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  i^  t  vase  is  no  heirloom  at  all/ 

*  1  l:.  .  :-    iiid  that  jierfectly.     But — but  which  vase?  ' 

He  ftwung  about  in  bis  chair,  with  half-closed  eyes  and  craning 
k,  looking  for  what  was  not  there.     It  was  an  effective  stroke, 

*  The  vase  is  no  longer  in  my  house,'  said  Mrs.  M'llwraith. 
•  Vou  knew  that  too.' 

NelUethip  glanced  at  her  swiftly.  '  Did  you  only  get  it  on 
•pproml  ? 

The  lady  started.     *  AVhat  makes  you  think  that  ? ' 

*Perha{»»  1  go  to  Glindoni^s  now  and  then.' 

*Doj<m.?'  demanded  Mrs.  M*Ilwraith  plainly.  And,  indeed, 
the  indirect  stage  was  past. 

'Well,  yes/ 

*That  is  where  you  aaw  it?' 

■  One  of  the  places.* 

*Oo«  of  the  places !   Did  you  know  the  owner,  then  ? ' 

*  Yea,  I  did; 

*  Then  who  is  the  owner  ? ' 

*  Yoo  wish  to  know  ? ' 

*  I  have  naked  yon.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  am  the  owner  mypelf.  I  came  by  the  vase  in 
India.     Qlindoni  was  trj-ing  to  sell  it  for  me.* 

Tbej  were  sitting  near  a  window.  The  sun  had  snnk  behind 
the  oppoeite  hotl»e«t  &Qd  the  soft  summer  light  made  their  faces 
toA — all  but  the  eye*.  They  were  watching  one  another  like 
dncUilts.  Mrs.  MMtwtaitb  was  a  woman,  after  nil,  capable  at  leaiit 
of  grappling  with  an  emergency.     8he  showed  it  now. 

•It  was  yoti,  then,'  said  she,  'who  made  Glindoni  send  for  it 
in  faaaie  lasl  Saturday  ?  Vou  had  u  motive  in  that.  It  was  you 
who  tortnred  me  the  other  night,  when  you  discovered  my  trifling 
OBtniih.  You  had  also  a  motive  in  that,  I  do  you  the  credit  of 
■Dppoeing.  You  had  aJso  a  motive  in  stopping  thifi  afternoon  until 
everycroe  tUe  was  gone.  Shall  I  tell  you  your  motives  ?  I  will. 
Boil  will  lirvt  make  yon  easy  on  one  point — they  sh.iU  not  succeed ! 
I  vimld  die  nthcr  than  forgive  you  for— for  the  other  night  I ' 

Ff*f  the  6r«t  time  her  calmness  was  shaken.     Tho  last  words 
trKTiMfi!     wirh  rubdued  ferocity. 

N.'^i.  -iiii  rrmled.     Hut  the  bowling  had  become  uncommonly 
g<Dod.     Mrs.  MMlwraith  continued  : 
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*  Your  motives  may  be  compressed  into  one  word — "  Elaine." ' 

*  Ah ! '  said  NetUeship,  *  Elaine !  I  want  to  marry  Elaine,  and 
Elaine  wants  to  marry  me.    Why  should  yon  object  ?  * 

The  policy  was  startling,  insolent,  risky — everything  bat  un* 
wise. 

Mrs.  M'llwraith  smiled  her  scornful  answer,  and  only  observed : 

*  You  must  have  told  the  story  briefly.' 

*It  was  an  old  story  retold — that  takes  less  time,'  replied 
Nettleship. 

^  Eetold  in  vain,  Edward  Nettleship.' 

The  game  was  slow  for  a  while  after  that. 

'  How  about  the  Professor  ? '  said  Nettleship  at  last, 

*  I  am  laid  up  when  he  comes — sudden  indisposition.  I  leave 
town  the  following  day  at  my  doctor's  urgent  advice.' 

Another  pause. 

*  Such  a  thousand  pities ! '  murmured  Nettleship  to  him- 
self. 

*  Are  you  referring  to  yourself  and  Elaine  ? '  inquired  Mrs. 
M'llwraith,  sweetly. 

*0h  dear  no.  1  was  thinking  about  Professor  Josling.  The 
poor  old  chap  will  be  so  awfully  cut  up.  After  looking  forward  to 
his  quiet  afternoon  with  you — soaking  in  his  favourite  subject, 
and  talking  shop  to  a  good  listener,  for  once,  and  generally 
boring  you  to  his  heart's  content.  He  is  counting  upon  an  hour's 
real  sympathy,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  for  clever  men's  wives 
never  appreciate  them,  as  you  know,  Mrs.  M^Hwraith.  Poor  old 
chap !   It  is  hard  lines  on  him.' 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  M'llwraith  and  Professor  Josling  in  close 
confabulation  over  the  vase,  and  presently  over  the  five  o'clock 
teapot,  and  of  the  firm  founding  of  an  intimate  friendship  with 
that  eminent  man,  was  entirely  irresistible.  Mrs.  M'llwraith 
closed  her  eyes  and  gloated  over  the  splendid  impossibility  for  one 
weak,  yearning,  despairing  minute.  And  during  that  minute 
Nettleship  felt  that  he  had  collared  the  bowling  at  last,  and  might 
safely  force  the  game. 

^  There  is,'  he  continued  accordingly,  in  an  altered  tone, 
*  another  thing  to  consider — the  Professor's  ciu^osity.  He  means 
getting  a  sight  of  the  vase,  and,  like  the  indelicate  little  boy,  he 
won't  be  happy,  you  know,  till  he  does  get  it.  If  you  went  away, 
he'd  apply  to  Mr.  M'llwndth  straight.  Then  the  cat  ?rould  be 
out  of  the  bag — and  the  Professor  out  of  your  visiting  list  I 
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With  a  sudden  sob  Mrs.  M'llwiaith  raised  her  hands  to  her 
face.    ^  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  she  vailed. 

Nettleship  bounded  from  his  chair,  knelt  before  her,  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  earnestly  in  the  wretched  lady's  face. 

*  Give  me  Elaine — ^for  my  Indian  vase ! ' 

Ohy  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  most  infamous,  impudent 
price  ever  quoted  in  even  our  marriage  market.  .  .  .  And  yet — 
Mrs.  M'llwiaith  bowed  her  head. 

The  game  was  won  ! 

^  You  rule  Mr.  M'll wraith  in  such  matters  with  an  absolute 
rule,  do  you  not  ? '  said  Ned,  a  few  minutes  later. 

Mrs.  M^Ilwraith  confessed  to  that. 

'  Then  we  must  approach  him  together,  I  have  not  time  to 
go  to  the  Temple  and  dress  and  come  back.  May  I  stop  as  I 
am  ?  Thank  you.  Then  well  back  each  other  up  after  dinner, 
and  together  well  carry  our  point  in  five  minutes ;  and  then  1*11 
bring  the  what*s-it«-name  in  the  morning.    Is  it  agreed  ?  * 

Again  Mrs.  M'llwraith  bowed  her  head. 
■  •*.••• 

*  I  have  scored,'  said  Ned  to  Elaine,  in  the  private  moment  that 
was  granted  them  before  he  left  the  house.  *  I  was  a  brute  about 
it,  I  know  ;  but  I  scored.' 

*  You  generally  do,'  Elaine  returned,  with  liquid  eyes. 

*  Ah !  But  it  was  a  better  score  than  that  the  other  day,  if 
that's  what  you're  driving  at.    Better  bowIlDg,  I  assure  you.' 

He  paused,  surveyed  the  lovely  girl  before  him,  inwardly 
congratulated  himself  for'  a  lucky  rascal,  and  added  with  the 
utmost  candour : 

*  And  a  better  match,  too  I ' 
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A    WILD  SWANNERY. 

By  no  means  the  most  beantifol,  yet  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast  is  that  long  pebble 
bank  known  as  the  Chesel  Beach.  Almost  tmiqne  of  its  kind  on  the 
seaboard  of  Britain,  it  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sea  op- 
posing a  barrier  to  its  own  force.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Kiesel  (German,  a  flint),  the  Saxon  for  *  gravel.'  Beginning 
at  Chesilton,  in  the  so-called  Isle  of  Portland,  which  the  Chesel 
Beach  renders  only  a  peninsula,  it  nms  westward  parallel  with  the 
shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  frith  for  16|  miles, 
finishing  at  a  place  called  Swyre,  near  Burton  Bradstoc^  where 
the  pebbles  end  and  the  coast  rises  into  cUSb  with  a  foreshore  of 
clean  fine  sand.  The  peculiarity  of  the  beach  is  that  it  consists 
entirely  of  pebbles  unmixed  with  sand ;  and  a  farther  peculiarity 
is  that  these  pebbles,  which  at  the  Portland  end  are  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg^  diminish  in  size  gradually  to  the  westward  until  at 
Swyre  they  are  no  bigger  than  peas;  so  that  it  is  said  that 
smugglers  landing,  as  the  exigencies  of  their  business  required,  in 
the  dead  of  a  dark  night,  could  make  a  pretty  good  guess  at  their 
whereabouts  by  the  size  of  the  pebbles.  So  for  mile  upon  mile 
this  mighty  accumulation  of  pebbles  forms  a  natural  breakwater, 
prote<iting  the  low-lying  meadows  of  the  mainland  from  the  wash 
of  the  Channel  waves,  and  at  the  back  of  it,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fleet  inlet,  on  a  long  lagoon  which  extends  from  Portland  mouth 
to  Eeed's  End  boat-house,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  is  the  &mous 
Dorsetshire  swannery. 

This  swannery  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Abbotsbury,  or,  as  in  Domesday  Book,  Abedesberie,  an  ancient  vUly 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fimitful  vale  near  the  sea.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  (we  learn  from  Hutchins)  it  belonged 
to  one  Orcus,  the  house-carle  or  steward  (ceconomua)  of  King 
Canute,  who  with  his  wife  Thola  founded  and  endowed  a  small 
religious  house,  which  they  peopled  with  monks  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order  from  Cermil,  or  Ceme,  and  which,  afterwards  expanding 
into  a  full  monastic  establishment,  became  an  appanage  of  the 
great  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  All  that  remains  now  of  this 
monastery  are  a  fine  old  tithe  bam  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Catharine's 
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rapel,  a  venerable  edifice  of  stone  standing  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  Bea,  whose  masnive  vftllfl,  supported  by  buttresses  of 
great  strength,  have  well  withstood  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  swannerj-,  if  not  so  old  as  Orcua  and  the  early  worshippers 
ftt  Su  Cath^ne's  shrine,  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  antiquity, 
dating  at  least  from  the  times  of  the  Tudors.  In  Henry  Vlll.'a 
the  znunor  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  >Sir  Giles 
igways,  Knt.,  and  in  Elizabeth's  the  premises,  with  one 
hundred  messuages,  the  water^  soil,  and  fishery  called  East  Flete, 
the  flight  of  wild  swans,  called  the  *  Game  of  Swans/  yearly 
f,  nesting,  and  coming  there,  together  with  certain  privi- 
«ach  U9  wreck  of  the  sea  and  exemption  from  the  power  of 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  were  held  at  Sir  Giles's  death  by 
roba  SUangways,  Esq.,  of  the  ({ueen  in  chief ;  also  the  site  of 
the  monastery,  view  of  frankpledge  and  court-leet  in  Abbotsbury, 
iVith    "  "1  of  wild  swans  breeding  in  the  estuary  called  the 

All  this  belongs  now  to  the  Earls  of  Ilchester,  descendants  of 
iC  Stcaogvays  aforesaid  ;  and  of  th»*ir  courtesy  leave  is  accorded 
the  ttnnger  to  vieit  and  inspect  this  most  interesting  spot. 

i*bnry  ts  reached  by  a  little  branch  line  from  that  of  the 
rre*ii  \\  r-t-rn  t.t  Weymouth  ;  and  a  short  walk  i»ast  the  church 
[vhicb  haji  :i  ln-lory  of  its  own,  for  it  stood  a  niege  and  was  par- 
ly blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  the  last  civil  war)  and  the  great 
harn  brings  us  by  a  meadow  path  to  the  keeper's  lodge. 
LhroQgh  a  door  iu  a  high  wall  and  conducted  a  short 
disla&ee  along  a  grassy  alley  we  come  upon  the  Fleet  itself,  a  long 
frith  of  nit  or  brackiHh  water  running  up  behind  the  Chesel 
and  coasting  no  fewer  than  five  parishes  on  its  way.  Hera 
the  svans  Hve  in  the  place  which  they  have  inhabited  from  time 
j  quite  in  a  wild  state,  the  only  protection  accorded 
being  from  the  guns  of  cookuey  fowler?,  to  whom  they 
bt  otherwise  oSit  a  tem]>ting  and  noble  mark. 
It  is  a  wandarful  ccene  ;  there  are  ftwaas  everywhere — swans 
the  fca,  swans  on  shore,  nnd  swanr<  in  the  air.  Far  down  the 
their  fmow-vhite  plumage  gleama ;  they  range  and  fly 
they  will,  and  arc  sometime:^  $evTx  as  far  up  the  coast  at 
m  on  the  wide  backwater  of  I'oole. 
Jk  la  a  rare  and  brautiful  sight  to  behold  the  majestic  birds, 
Cbeir  calm  inviolate   '  !n  »<plendid  squadrons  on 

tnuqiul  mere,  th'-  irly  reflected  in  its  ghuvy 
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depth?.    Now  the  fond  sire  of  a  Right  of  cygnets  glides  proud! 
in  towards  the  shore,  curbing  his  serpentine  neck  and  hissing  a 
haughty  defiance  at  the  intruders  who  have  invaded  his  territoi 
and  come  to  inspect  his  brood.     Presumptuous  ones !  let  them 
keep  their  distance  ;  he  would  not  care  to  inspect  theirs  ;  a  trua 
patrician  is  jour  swan,  supremely  satisfied  with  himself  and 
order,  disdainful  of  all  outsiders. 

But  satisfied  of  his  visitors'  innocent  intentions,  the  father  of 
the  brood  wheels  noiselessly,  as  on  a  pivot,  and  with  stealthy 
strokes  of  his  powerful  paddles  rejoins  his  convoy.  Then,  while 
one  watches,  a  clang  of  wings  is  heard,  and  slowly  overhead  comes 
a  Aight  of  seven,  the  beat  of  their  great  pinions  sounding  as 
regular  as  the  creaking  in  their  rowlocks  of  oars  well  pulled  in 
time.    Outside  the  fiith  are  some  that  swim  upon  the  open  sea 

I  saw  them  beat  the  surgcfi  nuder  them, 
And  ride  upon  their  backii ;  they  trod  the  wntcr, 
Whose  enmity  tlicy  flung  luido,  and  brtyustwl 
The  &urge  most  swolu  Uiat  met  them. 

But  they  like  best  the  smooth  surface  of  the  still  lagoon,  where 
each  can  see  the  image  of  his  own  proud  self  mirrored  bene^ith, 
and  feed  on  the  succulent  weeds  which  grow  in  its  shallow  marge. 

A  very  curious  sight  does  the  martihy  shore  present  in  the 
breeding  season.  Then  the  ground  is  dotted  with  nests,  a  [mir  of 
swans  to  each,  one  covering  the  eggt^,  the  other  sitting  or  standing, 
a  snow-white  sentinel,  beside  bis  mate.  The  swans  do  not  breed 
until  they  are  three  years  old  ;  they  are  strictly  monogamous,  an 
the  male  parent  takes  his  full  share  in  the  incubation.  The  nests, 
formed  of  dry  reeds,  are  of  great  size,  and  are  made  upon  grassy 
tussocks  among  the  osiers,  the  whole  breeding-ground,  moist  with 
runnels  of  water,  being  so  freely  intersected  by  nanow  alleys  of 
sound  turf  that  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  inspect  them  closely ;  nor 
does  his  approach  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  birds,  though  if 
molested  during  the  breeding  season,  or  while  the  brood  is  young, 
the  swan  is  a  bird  that  will  defend  himself,  und  still  more  hia 
offspring,  with  considerable  \'alour.  They  lay  from  five  to  eigh 
very  large  thick-shelled  white  eggs,  and  the  period  of  incubatio 
is  six  weeks. 

The  swan  is  not  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  but  i^  an 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Eastern  Europe  or  Asia  man 
centuries  back.  Our  climate,  however,  suits  them  well,  and  a 
Abbotsbury  they  have  flourished  exceedingly.     The  number  ther 
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now  ia  abont  800;  formerly  more  were  kept,  as  many  as  1,500; 
while  further  back  again  tradition  gives  the  number  as  seven  or 
ci^iit  thnuaand.  In  winter  time  many  sorts  of  vrild  birds  put  in 
mn  Appearanccy  when  the  sooty  plumage  of  innumerable  coots  forms 
»  ftriking  contrast  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  swans.  Sonic 
few  jotn  back  a  black  swan,  that  ram  ovh  in  terrlf*,  kept  the 
whii£  ones  company  for  a  while,  but  none  knew  whence  it  came 
or  whithrr  it  went.  There  are  also  hoopers,  or  wild  swans,  a 
■mailer  species.  Wild  species  are,  perhaps,  always  smaller  than 
tam*,  though  generally  more  beautiful ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  cade  with  the  swan,  as  M.  Bailton,  king's  counsellor  and 
batlifl'  of  Waben,  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  remarks :  *  The  abundance 
mad  the  choice  of  food  have  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  tame  swan, 
bat  it*  form  has  lost  none  of  its  elegance  ;  it  has  preserved  the  same 
gnoet  and  the  same  freedom  in  all  its  motions  ;  its  majestic  port 
is  ercr  admirvsd.  I  doubt  even  whether  all  tlicse  qualities  are 
fimod  lo  equal  extent  in  the  wild  bird.*  At  Abbotsbury,  how- 
ever, the  «wunfi  are  not  fed ;  they  find  ample  provision  for  them- 
•elves  in  the  nlfjfe  and  other  marsh  plants  which  grow  on  the 
bftnkj  of  the  Fleet, 

The  grace  and  power  with  which  the  swan  moves  in  what  we 
may  call  his  native  element  are  delightful.  On  land  he  has  been 
eodpledwith  the  dismounted  dragoon  to  illustrate  the  extreme  of 
awkwardDCfic,  and  it  muft  be  confessed  that  his  gait  is  moat  un- 
gainly ;  but  afloat  he  is  superb.  According  to  that  keen  ob- 
Mrrer  and  eminent,  naturalist,  ButTon,  the  swan  presents  the 
fiottft  natural  model  for  the  art  of  navigation*  '  Its  raised  neck 
and  roood  nrelling  breast  exhibit  the  prow  of  a  ship  cleaving  the 
warn;  it*  broad  belly  represents  the  keel;  its  body,  pressed 
ckiwQ  before,  rises  behind  into  the  stem ;  the  tail  is  a  genuine 
nxtdar  3  it*  feet  are  broad  oars ;  and  its  wings,  half  opened  to  the 
wind  and  gently  inflated,  are  the  sails  which  impel  the  animated 
machine.' 

The  nran  is  mid  to  live  to  a  great  age ;  over  a  hundred  years 
r"n  excited  to  him,  but  this  u  ]iri>balily  nn  rxuggt*nitic»n. 
-.^  -^  ^'cnerally  of  a  pacific  tempemment;  but,  most  ardent  in 
love,  will  Cght  with  considerable  rancour  and  determination  for 
tli«  object  of  hi^  w,  a  whole  day  being  sometimes  no  more 

than  fluffim«nt  fv:  ulemeut  of  a  di^tuted  claim.    The  com- 

hiiant*  oDmmencc  with  violent  strokes  of  their  powerful  wing«, 
Imt  ai  (hey  become  more  infuriated  they  close  with  deadly  pur- 
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pose,  interlockiog  their  sinuous  necks,  and  endeavouring  each  to 
drown  his  adversary  by  forcing  his  head  under  water. 

The  cygnets  when  first  hatched  are  extremely  ugly,  giving,  in 
foot,  no  sort  of  promise  of  their  future  grace  ;  wherein  we  perceive 
how  true  to  nature  was  the  nursery  fable  of  *  The  Ugly  Duckling,* 
in  which  we  have  all  in  our  time  delighted.  They  are  covrred 
with  Boft  down  of  a  dark  yellowish  grey,  and  their  first  feathers 
are  still  of  the  (tame  hue,  becoming  lighter,  however,  after  each 
moult;  but  it  is  not  until  the  bird  is  two  years  old  that  his 
plumage  attains  that  snowy  candour  which  dazzles  yet  delights 
the  eye,  and  contrasts  so  brilliantly  with  the  verdure  of  the  banks 
by  which  he  glides — 

Pasccntcm  nireos  herboso  fluniine  cvcnoi. 

A  bird  of  silence  is  the  swan ;  unlike  his  congeners,  the  goose 
and  duck,  he  has  little  to  say,  and  that  little  is  a  low,  discordant 
utterance,  a  sort  of  creaking  sound,  anything  but  canorous.  The 
ancients  endeavoured  to  describe  it  by  an  imitative  word,  cZrerware, 
as  in  Ovid —  , 

Grua  gruit,  Inque  glomia  cygoX  propo  flnmioa  droDsant.  ' 

The  beautiful  legend  of  the  song  of  the  dying  swas,  so  dear  to 
the  old-world  poets,  is,  we  fear,  entirely  a  myth.  They  ascribed 
to  it  a  proi>het!c  spirit ;  Callimachus,  /Eschylu«,  Theocritus,  and 
Lucretius  have  all  drawn  comparisons  from  it ;  so  weighty  philo- 
sophers even  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  not  disdained  a  passing 
allusion  to  it,  while  Pythagoras,  in  his  full  belief  in  his  wondrous 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  did  not  hesitate  to  prt)-  ' 
claim  the  swan's  dying  chant  to  be  a  hymn  of  exultation  upon ! 
the  immediate  pros}>ect  of  passing  into  a  happier  state. 

Vet  who  of  mortals  could  conceive  of  a  happier  estate  for 
swans  than  is  theirs  at  Abbotsbury,  where  they  dwell  beneath  the 
mgis  of  a  puissant  lord  ?  Abundance  of  delioious  food  grows  for 
them  in  the  marshes  which  fringe  their  long  lagoons;  keepers 
defend  their  nests  from  molestation  of  dogs  or  boys,  themeelveS' 
from  the  guns  of  the  fowler.  They  may  lave  at  will  in  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  Fleet  or  ride  on  the  outer  waves,  or  they  may  spread 
their  mighty  wings  to  the  blast  and  fly  far  afield,  returning  wheu^ 
the  sinking  sun  reddens  the  long  grey  line  of  tlie  Chesel  Keach  tflj 
their  ancestral  home.  j 

The  Abbot  abury  swans,  however,  have  not  been  always  left  ia 
peaceful  possefision  of  their  delightful  inheritance.  It  happens 
that  by  law  of  the  realm  all  white  swans  found  in  an  open  riven 
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and  unmarked  belong  by  prero^tive  to  the  Bovereign.  Accord- 
ingly^  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  writ  was  ordered  out  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Dorset  to  seize  all  the  white  ewans  at 
Abbotsborj  which  were  unmarked.  Thereupon  the  Abbot  and 
hifl  men  rose  up  in  defence  of  their  rights  (which  churchmen  can 
do  u  well  ns  laymen  when  their  temporalities  are  threatened), 
pleaded  that  the  mere  was  a  part  of  their  glebe;  that  they 

•eized  of  the  estuary,  banks,  and  soil  in  fee;  and  that  thero 
had  been  time  out  of  mind  a  'game'  or  flight  of  wild  swanfl, 
whi<!h  in  their  monkish  Ijitin  they  styled  *  volatua  cygnornm  et 
cignettonim  ;*  that  the  Abbot  and  his  predecessors  did  breed  up 
(jnJlHleni)  for  the  use  of  their  kitchen  some  of  the  leaser  cygneto, 
and  used  yearly  to  mark  them  by  clipping  the  pinion  of  their 
wings  to  prevent  them  llying  away*  The  holy  ehiirehnien  proved 
potitttion  and  won  their  case. 

A  911'   '         :''Mtion  an  to  right  of  fishery  within  the  mere  haa 
been  la"^'  d,  when  the  present  proprietor  went  into  court 

and  in  pemon  gallantly  defended  his  own  cause,  with  like  success 
to  '■      "  '    I  of  old, 

ii:ick   of  the  swannery  is  a  decoy  for  wildfowl,  con- 
atmcied  in  the  usual  manner — a  gradually  diminishing  tube 
B«t»'  '<  wide  mouth,  into  wliich  the  wild  duck,  widgeon,  and 

teal  I  by  the  decoy  birds,  and  then  driven  up  to  be  meshed 

In  m  pocket  at  the  end.  The  lagoon  i^  noted  also  (or  was  foniierly) 
Jor  it»  oyster  beds;  but  there  is  little  fish  in  it  beyond  eela, 
8oaiMltn,and  a  few  grey  mullet.  Outside  the  breakwater,  how- 
ever, Tast  hauls  of  mackerel  are  sometimes  made,  though  the 
Opoaed  *'  ^  n  of  the  coast  renders  fishing  a  precarious  busi- 
MMB.     ^''  there  is  a  capful  of  wind  from  the  Fouth  or 

•oaib-west,  a  considerable  surf  rises  upon  the  shore,  which  would 
fill  the  seine  with  sand  and  pt^bbles  and  render  the  hauling  of  it 
an  impossibility,  even  if  the  weight  of  them  did  not  rend  it  in 
pieces*  So  during  the  winter  gi\\eti  the  boats  have  to  br  drng^ 
•way;  even  oo  the  sammit  of  the  great  pebble  ridge  they  would  n< 
liesafe,  veMelaof  overone  hundred  tnufi  burden  having  been  knowof.] 
to  be  vasbed  clean  over  the  Chesel  bank  by  the  fury  of  the  sea. 
Some  fbnncr  customs  a(  the  tishermen  on  this  bit  of  coast  ai 
vortby  of  remark,  as  being  of  great  antiquity  and  reminiscent 

ploofl  times  than  these.     Eleven  men  and  one  boy  were  the 

complement  of  each  fishing-boat,  and  at  the  beginning  oC 

ifnon,  before  the  fiTBt  launching  of  the  boat,  whdn  tbo  freahH 
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Bcraj^ed  asben  oar-blades  were  laid  bow-wards  on  the  thwarts,  and 
net  and  all  were  ready,  the  captain,  more  cltnni^ruin,  said,  *  Let  us 
pray  * ;  then  the  whole  crew  would  kneel  bareheaded  around  their 
craft  and  join  in  silent  address  to  the  Almighty,  commending 
themfielves  and  their  adventure  to  His  protection  and  favour. 
Then  aFt4?r  a  reverent  pauFe  they  rose  to  their  feet,  and  all  saying 
^  In  the  name  of  Gody  with  a  *  yeo-heave-ho  ! '  the  heavy  boat^J 
grated  down  the  pebbly  beach  into  the  sea.  ^H 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  them  at  their  labour.  Reclining 
halfway  up  the  pebble  ridge  we  can  observe  them  at  our  ease, 
while  the  spiral  rings  of  smoke  from  the  fragrant  briar  mingle 
with  the  pungent  smell  of  the  seaweed,  and  we  breathe  the 
health-giving  ozone. 

A  couple  of  men  man  the  boat  and  push  out  with  the  seine ; 
the  duty  of  the  others  is  to  haul  it  in.     What  slow  work  it  is! 
Starting  a  good  half-mile  below  us  in  two  teams,  they  gradually 
work  their  way  up,  maintaining  a  constjint  strain  upon  the  drag- 
lines, and  sinking  at  each  plodding  step  ankle  deep  in  the  loose 
pebbles.     Half  an  hour—  three-quarters — nearly  an  hour  slips  by 
before  they  are  anywhere  near  ;  but  at  length  they  approach,  the 
two  lines  of  men,  thoagh  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  gradu- 
ally converging  as  the  jaws  of  the  net  contract,  and  the  wet  line 
increases  its  coils  on  the  shingle.     By  this  time  the  boat  is  well 
in   shore,  and   rocks   gently  without   the   ring   of  turbid  water 
enclosed  by  the  seine.     The  weight  of  the  men  leaning  over  both^J 
on  one  aide  to  manipulate  the  net  tilts  her  almost  gunwale  under  P^M 
but  she  is  a  stifl-built  craft,  and  does  not  mind  it.     Xow  comes  ^^ 
the  critical  moment,  as  the  dripping  line  lies  in  fathoms  coil  upon 
coil  on  the  beach,  and  the  stolid  weather-tanned  faces  are  turned 
seawards  to  count  the  spoil.     In  comes  the  seine,  yard  after  yard 
of  empty  netting — just  a  flash  of  silver  at  the  end — three  mackerels 
and  a  catGsh  !     So  much  ]al>our  for  naught  ! 

Ah,  well,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war  all  the  world  over.     Som< 
times  the  seine  comes  in  with  a  goodly  weight  of  silver  fish  in  it 
meshes.     As  many  as  thirty  or  forty  thousands  of  mackerel  have 
before  now  been  caught  at  a  draught,  and  before  the  railroad  was 
near  to  take  them  to  market  they  would  he  sold  for  one  penny^ 
the  hundred,  or  used  as  manure  for  the  land.    But  of  late  yet 
no  such  draughts  have  been  taken,  and  what  the  fishenneu  tell 
is  probably  correct,  that  they  barely  earn  more  than  the  uv 
wage  of  labour  in  those  parts,  a  poor  ten  shillings  a  week. 
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Their  ancient  method  of  dividing  the  profits  also  was  somewhat 
corioQ*.  The  captain  of  each  boat  hud  the  sok'.  dis^K>sal  of  what 
was  taken,  and  he  accounted  for  the  produce  of  the  week*s  labour 
in  the  following  manner.  The  crew  assembled  on  Saturday  night 
at  hi»  cottage,  where  the  table  was  set  out  with  a  huge  flagon  of 
alp,  bi«cuit  and  cheese,  pipes  and  tobacco.  Opposite  to  each  man 
wms  hiid  bin  share  of  the  gains,  when  before  attacking  the  refresh- 
tneuts  they  would  kneel  around  the  table  and  return  thanks  for 
thr  bounty  of  Heaven,  concluding  with  the  significant  expression  : 

7'/(/'  fjttd  $cho  'Jtifp  lit  thU  lUtH  g'tiuf  us  more. 

Whenerer  it  happened  that  more  fish  were  caught  than  could 
be  »<»ld,  they  parted  the  residue  into  lots,  and  one  man  being 
bliodfolded,  the  captain,  pointing  first  to  one  lot  and  then  to  an- 
other in  the  sight  of  all,  would  ask  him  whose  it  should  be,  when 
tb*  pcTBOD  named  would  take  the  portion  and  be  content  with  it. 

Another  very  ancient  observance  was  kept  up  until  quite 
lately,  and  may  be  so  atill.  On  old  May  Day  the  children  of  the 
crew  of  each  boat  would  build  up  laige  garlands  of  flowers  on  a 
wooden  frame  and  carry  it  from  house  to  house,  receiving  pence 
or  cake*;  and  later  in  the  day  the  j»eople  would  throng  the  shore 
whittt  the  garlands  were  carried  oat  in  boats  and  thrown  into  the 
Aca  to  bring  luck  to  the  nets. 

A  Ule  lonl  of  the  manor,  *  Ix)rd  Harry '  of  happy  memory,  who 
HBA  particularly  conservative  of  such  ancient  customs,  was  wont  to 
ittiolge  tha  children  in  this  pastime,  and  in  his  own  genial  way 
voold  aooompany  them  to  the  beach,  where  he  would  cause  his 
chaplain  to  r«md  a  portion  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  then  they  would  ping  a  psalm  and  all  join  in  prayer. 

Ai  rcgarti*  cUnml»i  Al)l>o(sbury  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
vpoU  on  the  southern  coast ;  without  being,  to  use  (he  common 
^i.-^.,*  .,.!-.-i;.,rr^  it  in  jto  mild  that  shrubs  of  an  exotic  natiue,  in- 
,  which  elsewhere  will  hiinlly  sun'ive  the  severity 
of  the  1  :iter,  have  been  grown  in  the  castle  garfloD  in  the 

open  air.  i»v  ..Uwncc  of  a  harbour  or  beach  suitable  for  bathing 
ba«  hB{rpily  prevented  it  becoming  a  watering-place,  fashionable 
or  otbcrwife;  Iwt  \t  it*  well  worth  visiting,  both  for  its  nolile 
waanery  and  for  the  remarkable  formation  of  its  great  natural 
iMnier  to  the  tea.  There  ia  but  one  other  wild  swannery  in 
Grrat  I'  'A  th«5  Chesel  IJeach  fm<lfl  its  only  counterpart  in 

t^0    T''  '  ■_"   f«f  WfKfw.ird    Ht),    wliicli    limvrvor    \»   of  OUitf 
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CJieslcr :  December  3. — Through  the  dastj  windows  of  the  Crown 
Court,  the  sun  streams  in,  through  yellow  blinds ;  not  in  direct 
shafts  of  light,  but  in  a  diffused  autumnal  h.-ue  over  the  jury's 
heads.  At  the  baclc  leans  a  dingy  line  of  witnesses  and  friends 
and  mere  onlookers,  in  an  almost  exact  identity  of  attitude  and 
expression,  broken  only  by  the  bright  blue  blouse  of  a  butcher 
and  the  rigid  long  black  coat  and  gloves  of  a  policeman.  Behind 
them,  pell  mell,  are  massed  all  the  riff-raff  of  the  city,  with  here 
and  there  a  soldier,  spruce  and  alert. 

And  now  steps  up  crime  into  the  dock  of  the  Crown  Court, 
blinking  and  touzled.  First,  a  woman  in  a  cheap  waterproof, 
disreputably  stylish,  out  of  whose  fringe  and  lovelocks  I  suspect 
the  prison  regulations  will  soon  take  the  impudent  curl.  She  is 
a  professional  pianist  at  a  free-and-easy  and  is  charged  with  con- 
veying 3^  5*.  from  the  pocketa  of  a  chance  friend,  a  second-hand 
clothes-dealer,  who  made  her  acquaintance  by  complaining  that 
the  place  was  dull,  as  they  stood  drinking  a  morning  draught  next 
each  other  at  the  free-and-easy  bar.  Really,  what  fools  these 
chance  acquaintances,  these  retired  corn-dealers  and  such  Like 
are!  Sharp  enough  at  their  own  trade  no  doubt;  not  to  be 
taken  in  over  com  or  old  clothes,  but  babbling  children  in  the 
hands  of  Doll  Tearsheet.  Tearsheet  says  if  the  place  is  dull  he 
must  wait  till  evening,  hear  her  on  the  piano ;  that  will  wake  him 
and  give  him  a  notion  of  what  joys  the  town  is  capable.  So  the^J 
young  man  waits,  in  hopeful  ecstasy,  I  suppose,  till  the  lights  of^| 
the  free-and-easy  are  lit,  and  they  spend  the  inter\'al  in  drinking 
at  every  bar  that  will  serve  them.  Nothing  astonishes  me  more, 
by  the  way,  than  the  amount  these  people  drink  without  thinking 
anything  of  it,  '  Were  you  drunk  ?  '  asks  the  counsel,  not  only 
in  this  case  but  in  many,  *  Drunk?  *  (with  deep  scorn)  *  why  I'd 
only  'ad  'alf  a  dozen  whiskies  and  a  glass  of  stout  and  three  or 
four  beers ;  drunk ! '  Their  not  ion  of  being  drank  is  absolut 
and  complete  oblivion.  •  Drunk  ?  *  says  another  ;  '  well,  I  wasn'l 
paralysed!  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  I  knew  I'd  had  too  muc 
But  not  what  /  call  drank,'  Tearsheet  defends  herself  with 
ingenuity,  an  ingenuity  acquired  by  practice,  evidently;  it  is  not 
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'ibe  maiden  and  convincing  ingenuity  of  innocence.  Hers  was 
the  light  figure,  she  swears,  that  stole  downstairs  into  the 
parlour  where  the  young  man  lay  heavily  on  a  mattress  in  front 
of  the  fire,  nor  hers  the  hand  that  nicked  the  piirse  from  under 
the  jiillow  on  which  lay  the  stupid  and  fuddled  head.  He 
rememberfi  somebody  coming,  and  only  turned  drowsily.  At  seven 
oVIock  he  findi  him»*elf,  after  washing  his  head  and  face,  minus 
S/.  5«.,  and  charges  Tearsheet,  swears  to  one  of  the  half-crowns 
f»nnd  on  her.  But,  as  I  say,  she  defends  herself  ingeniously,  and 
Ibe  jury  refuse  to  convict.  I  think  I  should  have  done  the  eame, 
though  on  hooking  over  her  record  T  find  she  has  often  been  in 
trouble  before.  NS'hat  a  merciful  provision  that  is  of  our  law, 
that  the  jury  know  nothing  of  a  prisoner's  antecedent  peccadilloes ; 
they  *imply  try  him  on  the  charge  before  them.  The  result  is 
'"toocnelrmes  a  vaparrpo(TBoKiav,  for  you  watch  with  breathless  intcresfc 
{Miaoner  defend  himself  with  the  valour  of  apparent  injured 
loecnco;  and  when  the  jury  find  lam  guilty,  the  prisoner's 
eharaoter  that  seemed  in  danger  turns  out  after  all  a  scarecrow, 
for  he*B  been  in  trouble  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  when  he  began 
'iritb  fire  years  in  a  reformatory.  If  the  jury  had  known  thaf, 
1  don't  fiuppofe  they  would  have  debated  so  long  and  earnestly 
CTW  th*ir  verdict.  So  Tearsheet  is  restored  to  her  piano  and 
{ilays  'God  save  the  Queen'  in  the  evening  with  more  than  usual 
eipfminD.  1  can  see  her  drinking  with  all  the  other  free-and- 
casiM,  by  token  of  her  escape  from  a  false  and  shameful  charge. 

Bat,  bless  me,  whom  have  we  here?  this  stylish  3'oung  man 

ID  a  light  mit,  a  1  rown  hat,  and  general  air  of  seaside  boarding- 

lu>u*e  fanhion.     *  Sir/  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  *you  have  mistaken 

lir  vay,  yott  have  accidentally  strayed  into  the  dock  !  thl/i  is  the 

[vajOD  to  the  bench,  not  behind  those  naKty  common  spikes!' 

tbserre  the  high  and  distinguished  air  with  which  he  carries  his 

[albinri  and  manages  his  hat  like  &  jetine  premirr.     What  can  he 

[iiar«  W-rn  doing?     Only  marrying  more  than  one  wife,  cheating 

re  than  one  landliirly,  and  trying  dcsjKjrately  hard  to  hang 

tft^lf  in  the  poUee  cell,  pince  shame  and  remorse  seem  to  have 

w  pii*oners  even  there.     In  a  well-bred  voice  he 

•7  to  the  bigamy  and  attempted  suicide;  nnt  fpiilUiy 

llo  i\  «  of  fraud.     And  this  is  the  impostor's  end  always? 

Jways  tar  end  of  the  Boi-disant  officer  in  a  crack  lancer  regiment 

'nho  may  perhap*  have  been  an  officer's  servant  and  picked  up  his 

l&dcoiJ^e  msBncrs  by  observation  from  the  anteroom?^  Where 
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then  is  the  old  humorouH  eucscessful  impostor  who  made  us  all 
laugh  so  much  with  his  tricks  and  never  got  caught  ?  I'm  afraid 
they're  all  dead  in  these  watchful  days ;  AlaseariUe  and  Scapia 
may  no  longer  safely  rollick  with  their  funny  turns,  and  poor  (Jil 
Bias  trembles  before  the  oorregidor  at  Bow  Street.  The  fact; 
is,  who  h  and  who  is  not  to  stand  in  the  dock  is  outside  our 
human  arrangements  altogether;  we  are  most  of  u^,  in  my 
opinion,  criminals  and  deserve  to  stand  there,  for  one  thing  or 
another.  The  detection  of  crime  is  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the 
many  mysteries  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  I  can  only 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  the  suggestion  that  there  are  a  m3rriad 
forms  of  punishment  outside  of  the  rough  and  ready  engine  of  the 
criminal  law.  I  commit  a  crime  and  am  not  caught,  don't  stand 
cowed  in  the  dock.  Perhaps  not,  but  conscience  arraigns  mo 
more  surely  than  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  judge  is  always 
present  to  condemn  in  one  shape  or  another.  I  think  there  are 
many  men  who  pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  dock,  who  would  be 
only  too  relieved  to  serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  and  wipe  the 
a£fair  oflf  the  slate  of  the  mind,  as  many  of  these  poor  fellows  _ 
do.  This  young  man  has  married  more  than  one  trusting  womaa^H 
(0  woman,  use  your  intellects  and  trust  none  of  us  I  for  trusting^^ 
often  means  temptation,  and  we  are  all  Adamites),  and,  worst  of  all, 
stays  with  a  widow  keeping  lodgings — one  of  many  widows,  alas  I — 
for  four  days,  and  walks  off  with  his  teas  and  suppers  and  bottled 
beer  unpaid  for.  What  has  he  to  say  for  himself?  He  stands 
there  guilty  by  his  own  confession  of  felony;  what  has  he  to  say 
why  the  Court  should  not  pronounce  sentence  on  him  according 
to  law  ?  Ouly  that  his  first  wife  left  him  after  a  year  and  a  halTs 
bliss,  he  not  being  able  to  keep  her,  unable  to  get  anything  to  do, 
and  the  desertion  nearly  killed  him.  He  draws  a  touching  picture 
of  his  return  one  evening  to  the  empty  room,  his  finding  the  note 
on  the  table,  his  despair,  and  so  on,  I  dare  say  it's  true,  I  dare  say 
it  isn't;  1  don't  know.  Jle  should  have  thought  of  his  ability  to 
keep  her  before  he  married,  instead  of  romancing  of  wealthy 
parents  and  house  property  at  Kensington,  as  we  hear  he  did  t 
the  second  wife  and  may  suppose  he  did  to  the  first.  Meantim 
he's  been  taking  furnished  houses  about  the  country,  or  trying  t 
It  was  in  one  of  them  he  met  his  second  fate,  the  lessor's  daughter, 
and  perhaps  carried  her  off  from  some  honest  fellow.  She 
called  to  give  evidence  against,  or  rather  for  him;  says  he  alway 
yras  kjud  to  her  and  even  pawned  bia  watch  to  keep  her.    Sb 
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kilos  ttt  the  court  ft  good  deal  in  rather  a  silly  8elf-satis6ed 
fuhioD,  and  strike:!  me  as  on  the  whole  rather  amased  at  her 
potiUioQ.  rerhji{>3  it's  hysteria,  or  the  notion  that  if  she  pleases 
the  judge  he  may  be  more  lenient,  to  the  prisoner.  You  never 
can  telL  The  other  day  we  had  a  vitoese  who  did  nothing  but 
Uagb  ;  nothing  could  stop  her,  nor  could  she  fur  the  life  of  her 
Mj  at  what  Hbe  was  laughing.  At  last  the  judge,  tried  by  her 
peniftent  cackle  (pure  nervousness,  by  the  way),  demanded  in 
awful  loneF,  '  Madam,  are  you  laughing  at  vie  ?  '  and  the  witness 
with  a  fresh  ]>eal  says  *  Ves ! '  I  think  she  thought  he'd  be 
ploa^ed.  The  shiny  and  wavy-haired  bigamist  watches  the  girl 
pitaoQfilj,  and  moves  his  fingers  despairingly  along  his  forehead  as 
tluKlgfa  pressing  something  back  there.  Guilty  he  is,  and  gels 
moe  months,  and  a  fortnight  for  the  attempted  suicide.  I  dare 
fay  his  friends  know  nothing  of  all  this — he's  plainly  under  a  false 
oatne — and  will  be  asking  each  other  if  anything  has  been 
heard  of  George  latelj*.  ^^'hat  in  the  name  of  heaven  will  become 
of  him?  He's  only  thirty-two,  and  I've  no  doubt  at  sixty  will  be 
deacribed  as  a  gentlemanly  man,  well  educated,  against  whom  a 
number  of  previous  convictions  have  been  proved.  Then  it  will 
ba  penal  servitude  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Alter  him  comes  a  very  hardened  and  rusty  engine-driver,  who 
robbed  a  church.  Bobbed  a  church  ?  he  ?  it's  all  a  mistake ;  he*a 
as  innoconi  as  the  babe  unborn.  It  was  'a  sailor  mon  '  did  it,  and 
gave  him  the  things  to  hold,  chasubles  and  stoles  and  the  rest  of 
than.  He  barks  '  Not  guilty,*  at  intervals  aa  regular  as  minute 
giin«;  thcrcV  nothing  to  l»e  got  from  him  but  that.  That,  how- 
ever, ii  ni>t  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  and  it  tiurns  out  he  has  oRen 
been  previously  convicted ;  in  and  out  of  prison,  in  fact,  like  those 
little  barometrical  tigurets  tbnt  tell  the  state  of  the  weather.  It's 
all  ibe  same  to  him  what  the  opinion  of  the  jury  is,  and  where  he 
l^oea ;  he  breaks  up  a  bit  of  wood  off  the  front  of  the  dock  and 
#1!  rf*s  off  a  fiual  ^Not  guilty,*  and  stumjis  below. 

..  _,  you  get  tired  of  sitting  in  court,  even  though  the 
treniog  \»  we4,  there  is  no  pleasanter  city  than  Chester,  and 
abalCcr  nowhere  Mifrr  than  tht**  Toyra.  In  the  rows  you  seem  to  be 
valking  in  Tudor  KuglaiJil,down  long  corridors  whereof  time  hath 
Imocked  ona  side  into  the  street  for  light  aud  air.  At  six  o'clock, 
whan  the  hanging  gas-lamps  are  lit,  the  shops  closing,  and  Mimi 
pAaoo,  the  fthopgirl,  going  home,  she  looks  at  you  curiously  and 
fotfUady,  as  though  at  the  passing  visitor  down  the  hotel  stair- 
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case.  Ancient  shadows  as  old  and  black  as  the  Wars  of  the  Re 
slouch  and  lumber  across  her  light  steps  along  the  warped  old 
flooring,  and  children  leap  and  tumble  from  the  balconied  steps 
where  the  antique  furniture  is  pushed  ;  icebound  sideboards  and 
empty  cupboards,  and  cenotaphs  of  coffers  that  once  held  the 
trousseaux  of  the  Cheshire  brides.  In  those  leaning  buildings, 
slippered  as  it  were,  and  shrunk,  there  is  reverend  and  trusty  age, 
while  youth  troops  alongthcir  fronts,  jubilant  and  light,  as  gay  as 
in  a  bazaar  when  they  buy  their  Christmas  toys  and  cards.  Eternal 
contrast,  eternal  and  happy  meeting  and  exchange  between  the 
two,  the  river  that  flows  between  the  never-changing  banks.  And 
I  notice  how  all  this  reverend  age  of  passage  has  its  varying 
character:  here  its  fashion  of  long  gloves  and  cathedral  millinery, 
its  solid  literature  of  good  men's  lives  and  harmless  girls*  religious 
stories,  its  rich  jiaftrycook,  whose  luscious  odours  wrap  a  man  up 
like  a  blanket,  its  tobacconist  where  the  jeunesse  argent^e  of  office 
and  barrack  hang  over  the  counter ;  here  its  stalls  of  tripe  in  little 
dishes  and  ear-shaped  oysters — lower  Edgware  Road,  in  fact ;  and 
here  its  sombre  grouping  of  bookstall  and  old  print-light  that 
flickers  on  wormy  cupboard  of  Wardour  Street.  And  again,  on 
one  side  no  shops  at  all,  but  the  most  peaceful  of  shelters  tucked 
away  under  the  eaves  that  seem  the  nest  of  the  pew-opener,  the 
milliner  that  works  at  home,  the  alto  of  the  cathedral  choir. 
Tramway  bells  jingle,  and  urchins  yelp  in  Strandish  tones  the 
latest  edeetions  of  the  Liverpool  Echo^  and  high  over  all,  the 
cathedral  curfew  jangles  with  the  bugle  from  the  castle  yard. 

Decnnhcr  4.  hi  Court, — An  inexplicable  female  burglar,  in 
quiet  and  rusty  pcw-opener  black,  decent  attitude  of  suppressed 
shame,  and  a  broad,  shaded  hat  that  casts  hollow  shadows  on  a 
shifty  shy  face.  '  A  very  melancholy  case,'  everybody  whispers  : 
re8i>ectability  turned  housebreaker,  the  hus'wlfe's  keys  dwindled 
and  collapsed  to  skeletons ;  a  (errible  shock  to  all  her  friends  and 
relatives;  respectability,  after  all,  broad-arrow  marked.  So  long 
has  this  quiet  girl  sat  round  the  evening  lamp,  her  father  reading 
the  paper,  her  sister  sewing,  the  little  business  of  the  genteel  shop 
talked  over,  its  rise  and  fall;  and  observe!  the  houee  scarcely 
still,  honest  labour  scarcely  asleep,  but  she  takes  the  neighbourly 
keys  confided  to  her  for  care,  and  takes  from  the  neighbourly 
shop  whatever  her  itching  fingers  can  lay  hold  of  1  And  has  done 
for  months,  and  at  last  was  caught  at  it  in  the  very  act.  *  Good 
Ood!     YoUy  Louisa!^ — when  they  pictured  to  themselvea  some 
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B  •  10  a  burglar,  Bhort,  coarse,  brutal,  frightful !  any 

AM  but  :.  slip  of  a  girl,  sititer,  and  friend.     And  there  she 

•tands  in  the  dock  calm  and  collected,  respectability  arraigned  as 
it  Mldom  in  in  this  way,  the  mali^  whispers  of  the  court  circling 
round  her,  sibilant,  and  from  the  castle  yard  the  shouts  of  the 
Mygttfit«  drilling  the  recruits — *  Right  turn!'  Who  can  help 
voodering  why  she  did  it,  how  the  fall  began  ?  Was  there  some 
— pegiiice  brother  pestering  her  for  money?  Sonne  too  well- 
\ortd  scoundrel  that  had  long  exhausted  her  savings  ?  There  is 
fM>  sign  on  her  of  any  vice,  any  thirst  for  dress  or  ornatnent  ;  was 
it  mere  love  of  money  in  itself,  hoarded  as  a  squirrel  hoards  nuts 
for  the  long  winter  before  it  ?  Had  she,  perhaps,  some  greed  for 
knowledge  and  no  books  to  b<!  bought  out  of  her  pittance  ?  I  can 
ioMgine—at  least,  I  think  I  can— a  pculptor  robbing  for  material 
for  hut  work,  a  pHinter  for  colours  and  amvas,  an  author  for  pens 
auid  paper,  or  for  leisure ;  an  artist  of  any  sort,  in  fact,  that  he 
may  better  pursuo  the  object  he  has  passionately  in  view,  as  the 
sppreniice  in  the  play  used  every  Christmas  to  empty  the  till  for 
bis  jklillament.  Which  of  all  was  it  here?  Nobody  knows,  or 
cares  to  a«k;  she  pleads  guilty  nnd  is  duly  sentenced,  and  with 
the  qoiet  step  of  a  hof^pital  nunre  goes  below  to  begin  the  first  of 
b«r  long  days  of  hard  labour. 

And  next  after  her — strong  contrast  to  her  melancholy  black — 
three  tneny  men  in  scarlet,  privates  at  the  depot,  who  heard  the 
midnight  Chester  chimes,  and  wandered  along  the  rows,  rattling 
Jmtters  and  rousing  the  old  cry  of  the  Haymarket  medical  student, 
At  ftn  un«huttered  window  of  plate  glass,  Mr.  Diiwes's,  they  paused 
10  rin^  a  peal  with  th«Mr  knobbed  sticks ;  tlie  residt,  damagt^  done 
to  th*'  amount  of  10/.,  and  the  picket  turned  out  under  command 
uf  A  smart  young  ct^rporal  with  shiny  8wooj»s  and  horns  of  hair, 
who  auri'd  (wo  of  them  off  to  tho  guard-room.  The  third  came 
in,  tired  and  repentant,  at  l.-v^,  draggled  and  weary,  very  much 
ft»  A  dAg  that  has  be^n  out  all  night  hunting  on  the  hillsidr^ 
Next  ir— '■'-.  solemn  and  ?ober,  they  haven't  a  notion  what  they 
did,  Bi  f'y  rep*«at  now,  standing  at  the  attention  bright 

uid  alert  as  though  tticy  had  nover  been  drunk  in  their  lives. 
I  ftm  ^  ''^  «i.-.y  nrc  llu*  smartcwt  suldiers,  and  tho  most  un- 
ttftnag  riicterf,  in  the  defK)t,   *  Three  naont  hs'  hard  lab*>ur,' 

and  they  NruttU-  from  the  dock  down  betow,  as  tliough  dying  to 

DfCCP%ber  R. — In  Brecon  one  feeU  in  the  home  of 
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watercolour  sketch,  of  church  and  castle  and  river-axcb  and  high- 
climbing  frosty  bills.  Frostily  they  cluster  this  brilliant  bride- 
cake morning  round  the  pale  yellow  court-house  and  the  frowsy 
crowds,  and  high  in  their  calm  glittering  triumph  above  the  dusty- 
haired  man  in  the  dock,  who  in  his  nervousness  seems  to  be  suck- 
ing a  lozenge.  A  long  record  of  false  pretence  and  robbery  against 
that  man,  twenty-one  years,  a  manhood  of  crime,  the  coming  of 
age  to-day  of  his  f:r8t  committal.  He  prays  for  one  more  chanc 
bowing  in  a  beaten  fashion.  lie  is  described  in  the  calendar  aa  o: 
imperfect  education  and  forty-nine  years  of  age  ;  the  discipline  of' 
the  prison  exercise  and  regular  judicious  food  makes  him  look 
younger.  I  don't  believe  his  return  to  gaol  for  five  years  is  much 
of  a  ehock  to  him  ;  I  dare  say  he  has  memories  not  unpleasant  of 
a  great  deal  of  it.  You  see  he  has  at  any  rate  the  certainty  o: 
a  lodging,  of  being  entirely  provided  for,  treated  not  unkindly, 
I  can  quite  imagine  that  many  of  these  men  look  with  far  greater 
anxiety  on  the  coming  out  of  prison  than  the  going  in,  for  after 
the  first  fall  it  is  terrible  work  to  live,  especially  if  shreds  of 
primaeval  honesty  still  cling.  Who  will  employ  a  man  who  has 
been  in  prison  ?  for  myself  I  confess  I  shouldn't  much  care  about 
it.  So  at  any  rate  his  anxiety  for  tbe  next  five  years  on  that 
score  is  removed  ami  he  with  it,  below. 

Misery  sits  with  bat-wings  on  the  forehead  of  the  young  carter 
who  has  stolen  twenty-three  pounds ;  misery  that  corrugates  the 
fresh  skin,  while  the  rest  of  his  face  is  absolutely  callous,  and  his 
fingers  drill  and  drum  the  front  of  the  dock  to  the  tune  of  *  Blue 
bonnets  over  the  border  I '  He  and  a  stranger — absolutely  honest 
the  stranger,  the  prosecution  desire  it  to  be  understooil — lodged 
together  in  the  room  where  the  ostler  of  the  house  kept  all  hia 
savings,  in  a  foolish  unlocked  box.  The  last  thing  at  night 
curiosity  led  the  carter  to  look  in  the  box — curiosity  or  perhaps 
the  fear  of  some  one  hiding  there ;  and  there  most  unfortunate! 
was  the  money  in  portable  sovereigns,  half-crown?,  and  sixpences. 
Temptation  and  fall!  the  devil  laughing  up  on  the  crossbeamy 
while  the  respectable  fellow  lodger,  wearied  with  honest  toil,  snores 
by  the  window.  And  the  next  day  the  young  carter  and  the 
ostler's  savings  d^sunt^  and  tbo  unfortunate  young  man  is  appre- 
hended at  a  neighbouring  fair,  in  possession  of  many  fine  thin 
he  was  previously  notoriously  in  want  of  j  the  devil,  this  time, 
mightily  amused,  on  the  wooden  horse  Ormonde  of  the  merry-go- 
^ound.    CoQsider  what  a  shock  all  this  was  for  his  female  fricn 
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^IVf^*fflt|  the  discovery  that  her  ribbons  and  btillad  sheets  and 
rfjwp-fbearing  presents  generally  were  all  the  proceeds  of  her 
simple  clown's  crime  !  .So  the  Auiolycus-carter  gets  eight  months, 
and  tU-:u;ends  with  hie  fresh  cheeks  and  forehead  of  misery,  the 
bat-viDg5  folded  in  mortal  gloom,  and  the  devil  more  amused 
than  ever  on  the  end  of  the  white  rod  of  the  under-sheriff.  To 
girm  place  to  villainy,  Bt]uat  and  venomouf;,  in  malignant  white 
fae6  and  black  hair.  A  robber — great  heaven,  what  a  robber! 
A»  on  the  wet  and  windy  night  the  little  dressmaker's  apprentice 
goea  home  from  work  across  the  field?,  with  waterproof  and 
wabrella,  little  basket  and  horn  lantern,  the  old  man  met  her 
coming  back,  covered  with  mud  and  crying  piteously.  Twelve 
yeir*'  peual  servitade,  and  the  crowded  court  gives  a  sigh  and  himi 
*'T  artHcf action, 

-irtnrtAfii ;  DeeembfT  12.  —  The  trumpets  blow,  this 
damp  December  morning,  the  frost  having  gradually  yielded,  as 
yesterday  we  rattled  along  the  banks  of  the  hurrying  Wye ;  blow, 
as  tboDgh  to  wake  tender-hearted  Dick  Steele  who  sleeps  across 
the  WAy,  close  ugatnst  the  south  chancel  door.    Poor  Dick ! — 

From  perils  of  n  IjuntlreU  giiol.s 
ETnfH'tl  to  «<turrc  «hd  die  in  Wnlwt  I 

I  fancy  him  laughing  at  our  trumpets,  mightily  amused,  where 
b«  liM  under  ht«  fine  new  brass  tablet,  over  against  the  broken 
toab  of  Sir  Khyn  and  his  lady.  *The  Rogues!  they  think  to 
moke  me!  That  the  last  Trump?  Blow  away,  gentlemen.  Til 
aoC  Budge  I*  Ah,  if  we  oould  only  get  him  out,  only  just  across 
(be  wav  ■     ■'  'f^Jgings,  how  his  black  eyes  would  light  up! 

•  (lo  ba< .  ,  J  re  bit ! '   Can*t  you  see  his  irresistible  return, 

after  jast  one  bottle,  seeing  that  Prue  waits  for  him  and  is  no 
Ivngfir  to  be  bubbled  by  the  old  excuse  of  business  and  the  gentle- 
BUUi  at  the  coffee-house  whose  frieiidfthij*  and  good  offices  are  so 
iaportant  for  their  united  interests?  \N'hat  a  gossip  we  could 
bsva  bad  together,  Dick,  if  only  about  the  Strand  and  its  changes, 
ike  Dcv  plajf,  the  youn^  Templars,  and  the  altered  asi>ect  of 
6L  Jaint*''t !  Wliat  mouid  he  hnve  had  to  say  to  the  cake  and 
coftc  rooci"  '■*'  St,  Martin's,  the  public-house  where  now 

yoo  CBQ  get  t-ten,  the  comic  opera  that  runs  a  lifetime, 

Khe  errmng  editipn  bawled  before  people  have  had  time  to  read 
Toiog?  Ah,  Dick,  ilV  ypjirs  nince  a  gentleman  was  drunk 
^'3wnooo,  and  our  young  Templar  is  ^>u»f  homm*'  fl<*r/e»<^ 
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(no^  Dick,  don*t  damn  ray  P>ench !),  wears  pince-nez,  and 
joined  the  volunteers.     Belter  so,  Dick,  believe  me,  better  so ! 

Swansea:    December    13. — It   is    dark   before    we    get 
Swansea,  along  the  Towy  flowing  into  the  night  and  the  sea. 
Rural  Wales  we  leave  behind  us,  soft  mountain  and  fluent  valley, 
and  out  of  the  blackness  flares  the  iron  blast  furnace  and  glooms 
the  chimney  stack.     No  more  the  gay  light  cloud  wreathing  the 
Beacon,  but  the  belched  streamer  of  the  smoke  that  trails  away.      j 
ominous   as   the   Norseman's  banner.     And   here  in  this  nois|^H 
smirched  town  of  copper-works  and  dockyard,  Christmas  gingerly^^ 
approaches  us  with  shutHing  feet  and  hoarse  carol ;  for  a  man  with 
a  horse's  head  dances  to  us  in  the  hall  while  we  dine,  the  fellows 
of  his  commonwealth  masked  behind  the  kitchen  door  yelling 
something    utterly   incomprehensible   and    religious    in    Welsh. 
Somehow  it  is  very  touching,  when  they  have  gone,  to  hear  the 
distant  companies  of  singers  taking  up  their  different  themes,  like 
knots  of  shepherds  chanting  under  the  Eastern  sky.   More  distant 
they  grow  and  faint — they  are  singing  as   they  walk   towards 
Bethlehem ;  while  far  over  the  bay  glitters  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Somersetshire   coast,  like  the  star.     Sing  on,  shepherds !    how 
delicious  is  the  reverie  those  fading  melodies  awake  as  I  sit  with 
*The  Legend  of  Montrose'  in  front  of  the  fire  ! 

Our  first  prison  guest  in  Swansea  is  a  malingering  sailor 
burglar,  twisted  like  dirty  ivy  with  a  pretended  rheumatism,  and 
plainly  mad  of  malice.  To  the  few  ladies  in  the  gallery  he  waves 
black  knotted  fingers, and  then  to  the  reporters;  he  stands  grasp- 
ing the  dock  spikes  with  one  hand  and  pressing  down  the  badger- 
hair  bristles  on  his  bullet  head  with  the  other.  Nothing  will 
induce  him  to  notice  clerk,  or  judge,  or  gaol  governor ;  he  refuses 
to  plead  and  continues  to  wave  the  black  knotted  fingers.  We 
cannot  order  him  the  peme  foiie  et  dure  in  the  prison  yard,  but 
we  empanel  a  jury  to  find  whether  he  be  mute  of  malice,  or  by 
the  visitation  of  God;  and,  on  the  evidence  of  the  doctor  who 
declares  him  sound  in  every  respect — that  when  in  prison  and 
believing  himself  unwatched  his  motions  are  quick  and  alert,  and 
his  intelligence  bright  when  laid  traps  for — the  jury  find  him  mute 
of  malice,  and  he  very  properly  gets  seven  years,  a  multitude  of 
previous  convictions  being  proved  against  him.  And  an  ill-graced 
actor  to  the  last,  he  has  to  be  carried  below,  waving  the  black  fingera 
and  wagging  the  dingy  bullet  head.  And  then  we  have  two  young 
fellows  from  Guy  Faux  day  who  shot  a  stylish  prosecutrix  as  the 
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ctood  at  her  door  watching  the  procession  of  bonfire  boys  go  past. 
Ught*heartedly  they  let  off  a  revolver,  like  wheeling  Arabs  in  the 
fiintAsia,  and  shot  her  on  the  back  of  her  yellow  fluffy  head ;  not 
daagwoaslV)  merely  a  Buperficial  wound  that  made  her  lie  down  in 
th«  front  parlour  and  scream  and  kick.  It  was  all  evidently  ao 
scddeot,  BO  perhaps,  as  theyVe  now  discharged,  and  she,  from  the 
my  she  gives  her  evidence,  clearly  bears  no  malice,  one  of  the  young 
in«a  will  tnuke  ix  match  of  it  with  her,  for  marriages  have  surely 
begun  in  stranger  fashion  than  this,  Cupid  is  always  represented 
rfiooChtg  our  sex  through  the  heart;  why  shouldn't  we  begin 
hf  ^looting  the  other  gnperficially  through  the  head  ?  And  then 
ft  borgUTy  very  depressed  and  guilty-looking,  who  pleads  as  guilty 
M  he  Icwks ;  and  a  young  schoolmaster  in  grave  trouble,  who  gets 
eff  eooakehow,  having  learnt  a  lesson,  I  judge,  that  will  last  him 
all  hifl  days ;  and  a  village  post-master,  whose  trial,  whether  he  be 
careless  or  guilty,  lasts  so  long  and  is  so  dull,  that  I  am  glad  to 
gel  oat  of  the  hot  stale  court  on  to  the  pier. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier,  gulls  overhead,  men  digging  sand  away 
OD  the  ehorey  and  smoke  blown  along  under  the  lea  of  the  hills,  I 
ean  bear  cheering  and  see  the  tug  coming  down  the  harbour 
Hmraooslr  drawing  after  her  the  *  Pride  of  Swansea,'  bound  for 
the  ■  "rite.     Tliree  young  women  are  round  the  lighthouse, 

Wkl  -  -  :  g  bell,  waiting  to  see  her  go  past.  The  tug  •  Digby 
Grand  *  bowit  gravely  as  she  feels  the  swell  of  the  bay  and  strains 
at  the  rope  that  tiei;  her  to  the  *  Pride,'  on  whose  bows  stands  a 
nan,  hia  legs  wide  ajMrt,  a  little  boy  beside  him,  looking  down 
tb^  length  of  the  vessel  and  waiting  the  moment  to  give  his 
ordert  for  the  aaila.  The  three  young  women  see  their  friend,  ia> 
•btrt  aleevrfi,  bnt  h«?  is  too  busy  to  notice  them,  for  already  the 
crew  are  ranning  for  the  ropes.  How  calm  the  sea  is,  how 
finrooisble  th^  sky,  red  with  a  happy  flush,  how  j)rosi>erou8  all 
Mem*  for  Ihfr  toyage!  Good  bye,  'Pride  of  Swansea!*  Thou 
baal  stonn  before  thee,  many  a  black  nighty  a  labouring  day, 
heJbre  aotne  -  Tith«  henrt>  thou  wilt  return,  and  these  three 

ycmng  wwnc:!  _  l^l  to  greet  ihce  shrilly.  Where  art  thou  now, 
I  'Vooder,  this  moment  a<  I  write,  on  what  sweltering  sea,  in 
^iiai  Mistering  port  ?  As  I  look  h&ck  from  tlie  town  end  of  the 
jSar,  miatfl  shrood  the**,  the  tujr  hux  left  thee,  thy  journey  haa 
already  begun.     Good  bye  ! 

WhMi  I  cotne  b«ck  to  court  \l  of  it  seem  io 

slab  tnr  fore.     If  tlitfv  iire  like  tlr  ition,  ventila- 
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tioD,  and  most  of  us  using  (he  cold  bath,  what  must  it  have  been 
in  the  good  old  days  of  gaol  fever  and  the  black  assize  ?    A  woman 
forger  sits  in  the  dock,  and  the  ehadow  of  the  dock  spikes  falls  oi^H 
her  face — a  troubled  Jewess,  well  dressed,  with  little  bags,  money*^^ 
bags,  under  her  eyes.     Her  mother,  whose  name  she  forged,  gives 
eWdence  against  her  in  the  strange  tongue  Jiidisch,  that  mixture      i 
of  Hebrew,  German,  and  Polish  they  talk  in  Silesia  in  the  border 
towns  and  villages,  and  known  to  us  as  Yiddish,  from  WhitechapeK 
Utterly  incomprehensible  ;  if  you'll  believe  me,  not  one  intelli- 
gible  word,  as  the  'bus-driver  eaid  of  the  Frenchman   seated 
chattering  beside  him.     But  in  what  uuiversal  tongue  she  speaks 
as  I  pass  her  crying  and  sobbing  in  the  hall,  the  common  tongue 
of  maternity ;  her  Jiidisch  I  could  not  understand,  but  how  plaia 
the  cry  of  the  mother  for  the  child  in  trouble !     I  dare  say  th 
hadn't  spoken  for  years,  and  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  mother 
heart,  hardened  with   money-gettiug  and  the  struggle   for  life, 
there  liy  the  germ  of  love  that  io  this  heated  atmosphere  of 
crime  ripened  as  rapidly  as  the  oleander  of  the  Eastern  conjuror 
into  the  bower  of  weeping  elm  in  which  the  child  might  shelter. 

December  16. — Murder  is  at  the  bar,  idiot  murder,  that  killed 
a  boy  in  the  wood.  And  yet  not  utterly  vacant,  not  more  vacant, 
it  seems  to  me,  than  the  ordinary  boy  that  watches  the  wheat  and 
scares  the  crows ;  scarcely  any  difference,  only  that  he's  splashed 
with  blood,  child  blood,  and  no  mud  from  the  wet  November 
fields.  He  leans  on  the  front  of  the  dock,  his  large  hand  covering 
bis  mouth,  the  hand  that  did  it.  When  the  doctor  gives  his 
opinion  that  the  boy  is  imbecile  and  unable  to  plead,  certain  lines 
of  amusement  break  out  round  his  mouth  and  on  his  forehead, 
I  don't  think  his  expression  is  a  whit  more  vacant  than  the 
ordinary  young  gentleman's  one  sees  in  Piccadilly  and  round 
Hatchett'ti  watching  the  coaches  come  in.  However,  it  appears 
he's  the  natural  child  of  a  lunatic,  and  he's  ordered  to  be  detained 
during  her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

And  now  the  assize  draws  to  a  close.  Here's  a  man  who  stole 
a  shovel  and  says  '  some  men  gave  it  him,  axed  him  if  it  was  ang 
use.'  Txvo  moidfiH  I  stand  dmim  !  And  Eliza  Jones,  domestic 
servant,  who  trusted  man  and  now  weeps  in  honest  grief  through 
lai^e  black  gloves.  How  many  of  these  poor  Hetty  Sorrels  hava 
we  not  had  to  deal  with,  agonised  and  scarlet  with  shame  aDc| 
chattering  with  fear ;  always  the  same  story,  always  deserted,  len 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  staring  court  alone  and  stricken.    *  Uara 
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in  tliine  car,  change  places,  and  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  i » the  thief  ? '  And  a  sly  hairdresser,  gondolier  combination 
of  a  man,  who  pretended  an  agency  and  got  various  small  sums 
from  various  timall  people  who  couldn't  afford  them.  How 
oerttmaly  he  rubs  his  hands  one  over  the  other !  He  looks  like 
Che  Muster  of  Haveuswood  turned  scamp  and  proper  food  for 
the  Tolbootb. 

The  iwHizns  dniw  to  a  close,  the  clock  points  nearly  to  seven, 
and  the  few  tired  barristers  left  are  throwing  bits  of  paper  at  each 
other.  The  seats  are  so  empty  now  you  can  see  the  names  where 
the  different  parties  sit — barristers,  fiolicitors,  grand  jury,  under- 
•heriff,  public — in  Mack  letters  on  deal  grained  to  imitate  oak. 
Iliere's  still  noise  from  the  dockyard  and  the  occasional  hollow 
wUitfe  of  a  steamer.  Oar  last  prisoner  threw  a  knife  at  his  wife 
becanse  dinner  wasn't  ready ;  the  result  a  punctured  wound  at 
tbehack  of  the  head.  Knife  unwrapped;  is  that  the  kind  of 
knifb  to  cause  the  kind  of  wound  ?  Exactly,  says  the  surgeon. 
A  clear  ca^e;  the  wife  a  nagger  no  doubt,  but  still  naggers 
lBiula*t  be  answered  with  knives.  *  Is  this  a  nagger  that  I  see 
befen  me  ?  Come,  let  me  stab  thee ! '  Even  in  these  days  of 
new  and  original  readings  that  would  scarcely  do.  And  yet,  clear 
at  the  case  is,  the  jury  find  him  not  guilty.  It's  so  near  to 
Chrudnu  they  caunut  bear  the  idea  of  imprisonment,  so  they 
make  him  a  r^hristma»-box  of  his  liberty.  A  verdict  of  the  kindly 
impropeT  description.  Outeide  the  court  I  see  the  late  prisoner 
lo<Aio|f  anxiously  for  his  wife,  and  she  as  anxiously  trying  to  avoid 
him.  pMce  and  fj'jodmll.  I  don't  suppose  the  jury  have  gone 
realljr  the  best  way  to  work  to  secure  it.  End  of  the  assizes ;  let 
OS  take  ooe  late  turn  on  the  pier  and  go  back  to  town  by  the  mail. 
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M«.  JoH>*  Vansittart  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  147a  Gower  Street, 
a  man  whose  energy  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  thought  might 
have  plticec!  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  scientific  observers.  He  was 
the  victim,  however,  of  a  universal  ambition  which  prompted  him 
to  aim  at  dibtinction  in  many  subjects  rather  than  pre-eminence 
in  one.  In  his  early  days  he  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  zoology 
and  for  botany  which  caused  his  friends  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
second  Darwin,  but  when  a  professorship  was  almost  within  his 
reach  lie  had  suddenly  discontinued  his  studies  and  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  chemistry.  Here  his  researches  upon  the 
spectra  of  the  metals  had  won  him  his  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Society  ;  but  again  he  played  the  coquette  with  his  subject,  and 
aft-er  a  year's  absence  from  the  laboratory  he  joined  the  Oriental 
Society,  and  delivered  a  paper  on  the  Hieroglyphic  and  Demotic 
inscriptions  of  El  Kab,  thus  giving  a  crowning  example  both  of 
the  versatility  and  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  talents. 

The  most  fickle  of  wooers,  however,  is  apt  to  be  caught  at  last, 
and  80  it  was  with  John  Yansittart  Smith,  The  more  he  burrowed 
his  way  into  l^gyptology  the  more  impressed  he  became  by  the 
vast  field  which  it  opened  to  the  inquirer,  and  by  the  extreme 
importance  of  a  subject  which  promised  to  throw  a  light  u]X)u  the 
first  germs  of  human  civilisation  and  the  origin  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  arts  and  sciences.  So  struck  was  Mr.  Smith  that  he 
straightway  married  an  Egyptological  young  lady  who  had  written 
upon  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  having  thus  secured  a  soxmd  base  of 
operations  he  set  himself  to  collect  materials  for  a  work  which 
should  unite  the  research  of  Lepsius  and  the  ingenuity  of  Cham- 
poUion.  The  prejmration  of  this  nutijnuvh  opua  entailed  many 
hurried  visits  to  the  magnificent  Egyptian  collections  of  the 
Louvre,  upon  the  last  of  which,  no  longer  ago  than  the  middle 
of  last  October,  he  became  involved  in  a  most  strange  and  note- 
worthy adventure. 

The  trains  had  been  slow  and  the  Channel  bad  been  rough,  so 
that  the  student  arrived  in  Paris  in  a  somewhat  befogged  and 
feverish  condition.  On  reaching  the  Hotel  de  France,  in  the  Rue 
LaffittCy  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  a  sofa  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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huU  dnding  that  he  w&a  unable  to  sleep,  be  determiDed,  in  spite 

of  his  fatiguCy  to  make  his  way  to  the  Louvre,  settle  the  point 

rhieh  be  had  come  to  decide,  and  take  the  evening  train  back  to 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  donned  his  greatcoat, 

it  wu  a  raw  rainy  day,  and  made  his  way  across  the  Boulevard 

Italkias  und  rlown    tlie   Avenue   de    TOp^ra.     Once  in   the 

irre  he  was  on  familiar  ground,  and  he  speedily  made  his  way 

ibo  collection  of  papyri  which  it  was  his  intention  to  consult. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  John  Vansittart  Smith  could  hardly 

for  hiia  that  ho  was  a  handsome  man.     His  high-beaked 

and  prominent  chin  had  something  of  the  same  acute  and 

ire  character  which  distinguished  his  intellect.     He  held  his 

ID  a  birdlike  fashion,  and  birdlike,  too,  was  the  pecking 

with  which,  in  conversation,  he  threw  out  his  objections 

retorts.     As  he  stood,  with  the  high  collar  of  his  greatcoat 

to  his  ears,  be  might  have  seen  &om  the  reflection  in  the 

ca«e  before  him  that  his  appearance  was  a  singular  one. 

Tet  it  came  upon  him  as  a  sadden  jar  when  an  English  voice 

id  him  exclaimed  in  very  audible  tones,  *  What  a  queer-looking 
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Hie  student  had  a  large  amount  of  petty  vanity  in  his  com- 

rhich  manifested  itself  by  an  oi^tentatious  and  overdone 

of  all  personal  considerationa.     He  straightened  his  lips 

looked  rigidly  at  the  roll  of  jiapyrus,  while  his  heart  filled  with 

itteraen  against  the  whole  race  of  travelling  Britons. 

*  Ye*,*  said  another  voice,  *  he  really  is  an  extraordinary  fellow.' 
'  Do  you  know/  said   the   first   speaker,  *  one  could   almost 

ve  that  by  the  cont  inual  contemplation  of  mummies  the  chap 
bftft  beoome  half  a  mummy  himself?  * 

*HeIiu  certainly  an  Egyptian  cast  of  countenance,'  said  the 
oiber. 

Jobo  Vansittart  Smith  spun  round  upc»n  his  heel  with  the 
iotentioa  of  ftbaming  bis  countrymen  by  a  corrosive  remark  or 
two.  To  bis  Rirprise  and  relief,  the  two  young  fellows  who  had 
bMB  OQOVCTiing  bad  tltrir  shoulders  turned  towards  him,  and  were 
gauing  at  cme  of  the  Louvre  attendants  who  was  ftolishing  some 
bout  work  at  the  othfr  side  of  the  room. 

*  Ckrter  will  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  Palais  Royal,*  paid  one 
ft  to  the  other,  glancing  at  liis  watch,  and  they  clattered 

bj,  teftTiog  tbo  ttudent  to  his  labours. 

*I  wo>ader  wliai  thv«e  chattereni  call  an  Egyjitian  cast  of 
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countenance,'  thought  John  Vansittart  Smith,  and  he  nloveil 
position  sh'ghtly  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man^s  fi 
He  started  as  his  eyes  fell  ujwn  it.  It  was  indeed  the  very  fac 
with  which  his  studies  had  made  him  familiar.  The  regular 
statuesque  features,  broad  brow,  well-rounded  chin,  and  dusky 
complexion  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  innumerable  statues, 
mummy-cases,  and  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  thing  was  beyond  all  coincidence.  The  man  must 
be  an  Egyptian.  The  national  angularity  of  the  shoulderd  and 
narrowness  of  the  hips  were  alone  sufficient  to  identify  him. 

John  Vansittart  Smith  chuffled  towards  the  attendant  with 
some  intention  of  addressing  him.  He  was  not  light  of  touch  in 
conversation,  and  found  it  difficult  to  strike  the  happy  mean 
between  the  brusqueness  of  the  superior  and  the  geniality  of  the 
eqiiaJ.  As  he  came  nearer,  the  man  presented  his  side  face  to  him 
but  kept  bis  gaze  btill  bent  U(}on  his  work.  Vansittart  Smith, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  fellow's  skin,  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
impression  that  there  was  something  inhuman  and  preternatural 
about  its  appearance.  Over  the  temple  and  cheek-bone  it  was  as 
glazed  and  as  shiny  as  varnished  parchment.  There  was 
suggestion  of  pores.  One  could  not  fancy  a  drop  of  moistu 
upon  that  arid  surface.  From  brow  to  chin,  however,  it  was  cross- 
hatched  by  a  million  delicate  wrinkles  which  shot  and  interlaced 
as  though  Nature  in  some  Maori  mood  had  tried  how  wild  ani 
intricate  a  pattern  she  could  devise. 

'  Ou  est  la  collection  de  Memphis  ?  *  asked  the  student,  with 
the  awkward  air  of  a  man  who  is  devising  a  question  merely  f< 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  conversation. 

'  C*est  la,'  replied  the  man  brusquely,  nodding  his  head  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

'  Vous  etes  un  Egyptien,  n'est-ce  pas  ? '  asked  the  Englishman. 

The  attendant  looked  up  and  turned  his  strange  dark  eyes 
upon  his  questioner.  They  were  vitreous,  with  a  misty  dry  shini* 
ness,  such  as  Smith  had  never  seen  in  a  human  head  before.  As 
he  gazed  into  them  he  saw  some  strong  emotion  gather  in  their 
depths,  which  rose  and  deepened  until  it  broke  into  a  look  of  som 
thing  akin  both  to  horror  and  to  hatred. 

*  Non,  monsieur  ;  je  suis  Kranyais.*     The  man  turned  abruptly 
and  bent  low  over  his  polishing.     The  student  gazed  at  him  for 
moment  in  astonishment,  and  then  turning  to  a  chair  in  a  reti 
corner  behind  one  of  the  doors  he  proceeded  to  make  notes  of 
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'  the  papyri.     Hit;  thoughts,  however,  refused  lo 
hi:  Tonner  groove.     They  would  run  upon  the  enig- 

matieftl  attendant  with  the  ephinx-like  (ace  and  the  pnrchmeut  skin. 
*  Where  hiive  I  seen  such  eyes?  *  said  Vansittart. Smith  tohim- 
•clf,  '  There  is  floraething  saurian  about  them,  something  reptilian. 
There's  the  inetuhmna  nictituns  of  the  snakea,*  he  mused^  be- 
^thiaking  himself  of  hia  Koologlcal  studies.  '  It  gives  a  shiny  effect. 
tut  there  was  KometUiiig  iin.>xe  here.  There  was  a  sen»eof  power, 
of  wisdooD — 6o  I  rend  them — and  of  weariness,  utter  weariness, 
^and  hiefrttWc  despair.  It  may  be  all  imagination,  but  I  never  had 
ftrong  an  impression,  l^y  Jove,  I  must  have  another  look  at 
ihcm  t '  He  roiie  and  paced  round  the  Egyjitian  rooms,  but  the 
who  had  excited  his  curiosity  had  disappeared. 
Th«stiid«*nt  cut  down  again  in  hU  quiet  comer,  and  continued 
ti>  work  at  his  notes.  He  had  gained  the  inftirtnation  which  he 
|r.'  '  '"  m  the  papyri,  and  it  only  remained  to  write  it  down 
III  :  .11  fre>h  in  his  inomory.  For  a  time  his  pencil  travelled 

rmpidly  over  the  pn(*er,  but  soon  the  lines  became  less  level,  the 
Is  more  Muired,  and  finally  the  pencil  tinkled  down  upon  the 
r,  aod  the  head  of  the  student  dropped  heavily  forward  upon 
hifl  cheat.  Tired  out  by  his  journey,  he  slept  so  soimdly  in  his 
i-lftOcV'  -  '  *  -*^  -id  the  door  that  neither  the  clanking  civil  guard, 
of  sightseers,  nor  even  the  loud  hoarse  bell  which 
[ve*  tbc  signal  for  closing  were  sufficient  to  arouse  him. 

Twilight  deepened  into  darkness,  the  bustle  from  the  Hue  d4 
[voH  waxed  and  then  waned,  distant  Notre-Dame  clanged  out  the 
Ikoar  of  midnight,  and  ktill  the  d:irk  and  lonely  figure  sat  silently 
i&  the  cbadow.  It  was  not  until  close  uihju  one  in  the  morning 
t,  with  A  ffudden  gasp  and  an  intakingof  the  breath,  Vansittart 
Imith  returned  to  consciouttnesvi.  For  a  moment  it  flashed  ui>on 
him  that  he  had  dropped  asleep  in  his  study-chair  at  home.  The 
vma  shining  fitfully  through  the  unshuttered  window,  how- 
V»>.r.  *nd,  as  his  eye  ran  along  the  line);  of  mummies  and  the 
imj  of  {/oUshed  cases,  ho  remembered  clearly  where  he 
[«a#  and  bow  he  came  there.  The  ht  iid«*nt  was  not  a  ner\oua  man. 
le  |XMa6flied  that  love  of  a  novel  situation  which  U  peculiar  to 
hia  niott«  Stretching  out  IdK  cramped  limbs,  he  looked  at  his 
nd  baret  into  a  ehnokle  as  he  observed  the  hour.  The 
wonkl  makft  an  admirable  anecilote  to  be  introduced  int4>j 
ds  next  paper  aa  a  relief  to  the  graver  and  b«;avier  specubtioni 
TQU  JOT. — 50.  T9,  nJS*  3 
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He  was  a  little  cold,  but  wide  awake  and  much  refreshed.  It 
no  wonder  that  the  guardians  had  overlooked  him,  for  the  ( 
threw  its  heavy  black  shadow  right  ucross  him. 

The  complete  silence  was  impressive.     Neither  outside  nor 
Bide  was  there  a  creak  or  amurmnr.     He  was  alone  with  the  dead 
men  of  a  dead  civiliscition.     What  though  the  outer  city  reeked  of 
the  garish  nineteenth  century  !     In  all  this  chamber  there  was 
scarce  an  article^  from  the  shrivelled  ear  of  wheat  to  the  pigment- 
box  of  tho  painter,  which  had  not  held  its  own  against  four  lliou- 
Sand  years.     Here  was  the  tlotsam  and  jetsam  washed  up  by  tlie, 
great  ocean   of   time  from   that  far-off  empire.      From  stateh 
Thebes,  from  lordly  Luxor,  from  the  great  temples  of  Hcliopolis, 
from  a  hundred  ritlcd  tombs,  these  relics  had  been  brought*     Th«- 
student  glanced  round  at  the  long  silent  figures  who  llickere< 
vaguely  up  through  the  gloom,  at  the  busy  toilers  who  were  now 
so  restful,  and  he  fell  into  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  mood.     An 
unwonted  sense  of  his  own  youth  and  insigniticance  came  ov( 
lum.     Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  gazed  dreamily  down  the  long 
"Vista   of  rooms,   all   silvery  with    the  moonshine,  which  extend 
through  the  whole  wing  of  the  wide-spread  building.     His  eyeal 
fell  upon  the  yellow  glare  of  a  distant  lamp. 

John  Vansittart  Smith  Fat  up  on  his  chair  with  his  nerves 
on  edge.  The  light  was  advancing  slowly  towards  him,  pausing] 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  coming  jerkily  onwards.  The  bear< 
moved  noiselessly.  In  the  utter  silence  there  was  no  suspicion  ol 
the  pat  of  a  footfall.  An  idea  of  robbers  entered  the  English- 
man's head.  He  snuggled  up  further  into  the  comer.  The  light 
was  two  rooms  off.  Now  it  was  in  the  next  chamber,  and  still 
there  was  no  soimd.  With  something  approaching  to  a  thrill  of 
fear  the  student  observed  a  face,  floating  in  the  air  as  it  were,  be-, 
hind  the  flare  of  the  lamp.  The  figure  was  wrai>ped  in  shadow, 
but  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  strange  eager  face.  There  was  no^ 
mistaking  the  metallic  glistening  eyes  and  the  cadaverous  skin,, 
It  was  the  attendant  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 

Vansittart  Smith's  first  impulse  was  to  come  forward  and  ad- 
dress him.  A  few  words  of  explanation  would  set  tho  matter  clear, 
and  lead  doubtless  to  bis  being  coniluctwi  In  some  side,  door  from 
which  he  might  make  bis  way  to  his  hotd.  As  the  man  entered! 
the  chamber,  bowevrr, there  waa  something  so  stealthy  ' 
ment?,  and  bo  furtive  in  his  exprcsiiion,  that  the  <  ^  man 
altered  his  intention.    Tliifi  was  clearly  no  ordinary  official  walking 
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rouiiiU.     The  fellow  wore  feU-goled  slipperti,  Bteppod  with  a 
Ig  chest,  and  glancod   quickly   from   left   to  right,  while  his 
horricKi  gnitpiug  breathing  thrilled  the  flame  of  hh  lump.     Van- 
Lttart  Smitli  '     t  eiJently  hack  into  the  corner  and  watclied 

keenly,  l  that  !\is  errand  was  one  of  secret  and  pro- 

ily  siniift^r  import . 

There  was  no  hrsitution  in  theotlier's  movements,    lie  stepped 

lightly  and  «wiftly across  to  one  of  (he  great  oaeeH,  and,  drawing  a 

key  from  hia  pocket,  he  unlocked  it.     From  the  upper  shelf  he 

ted  down  a  mummy,  which  be  bore  away  with  him,  and  laid  it 

ith  mueb  care  and  nolicitude  upon  the  ground.     By  it  he  placed 

Kt4  lamp,  and  theu  fiquattingdowu  bedde  it  in  Eastern  fauhion  he 

»gan  with  long   quivering  fingers  to  undo  the  cerecloths  and 

which  girt  it  round.     Aa  the  crackling  rolla  of  linen 

off  one  after  the  other,  a  strong  aromatic  odour  filled  the 

iber,  and  fragments  of  scented  w»x>d  and  of  spices  pattered 

open  th«*  marble  floor. 

U  wm»  clear  to  John  Vanaittart  .Smith  that  this  mummy  had 

levrr   brfn    unswathed   before.     The  operation  interested    him 

>nly.     He  thrilliHl    all   over  with   curiosity,  and    hin  birdlike 

pToirude«l  further  and  further  from  behind  the  door.  When, 

%  the  last  To]\  had  been  removed  from  the  four-thousand- 

■-old  hrady  it  waH  all  that  he  could  do  to  stifle  an  outcry  of 

lent.     Finrt-,  a  cascade  of  long,  black,  glossy  txesses  poured 

the  workmAsV  handB  and  arms.     A  second  turn  of  the  band- 

rvrealfd  a  low^  white  forehead,  with   a    pair  of  delicately 

i««I  eyebrow*.     A  third  uncovered  a  pair  of  bright,  deeply 

ejeC|  aod  a  straight,  well-cut  uose,  while  a  fourth  and 

fbnmd   a  sweet,  full,    sensitive  mouth,  and  a   beautifully 

cttnrcd  chin*    The  whole  face  was  one  of  exiruordinary  loveliness, 

ttve  for  the  one  blemish  that  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  there 

vtf  a  lingle  irregular,  cotTee-coloured  splotch.   It  wa5  a  Iriumph  of 

Uie  eiofailroer'«  art.    Vansittart  Smith's  eyes  grew  larger  and  larger 

fttbegaxedupon  it,  and  he  ,  *  *    tt:    .1  in  his  throat  with  satisfaction. 

!••   rfft^t   upon   thf   J  ji»*t  was  aM   nothing,   however, 

h  that  which  it  produced  upon  the  fttrange  attendant. 

handw  «p  into  the  air,  burst  into  a  harsh  clatter  of 

ian,  barling  himself  down  uj>on  the  ground  beside 

iimy^  he  threw  Win  aruxn  round  her,  and  kissed  her  re- 

.:;  upon  the  lips  and  brow.     'Ma  petite!'  he  groaned  In 

iuD't..     *  Ma  paurre  petite  I*     His  voice  broke  with  (^motion, 
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and  his  innumerable  wrinkles   quivered   and  writhed,   but    th 
student  observed  in   the   lamplight  that  his  shining  eyes  we 
still  as  dry  and  tearlesa  as  two  beads  of  steel.     For  some  minute 
he  lay,  with  a  twitching  face,  crooning  and  moaning  over  the 
beautiful  head.     Then  he  broke  into  a  Budden  smile,  said  some 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  th 
vigorous  air  of  one  who  has  braced  himself  for  an  effort. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  large  circular  case 
which  contained,  as  the  student  had  frequently  remarked,  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  early  Egyptian  rings  and  precious  stones. 
To  this  the  attendant  strode,  and,  unlocking  it,  he  threw  it  open. 
On  the  ledge  at  the  side  he  placed  his  lamp,  and  beside  it  a  small ^H 
earthenware  jar  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket.  He  then  ^4 
took  a  handful  of  rings  from  the  case,  and  with  a  most  serious  and 
anxious  face  he  proceeded  to  smear  each  in  turn  with  some  liquid 
substance  from  the  earthen  pot,  holding  them  to  the  light  as  he 
did  so.  He  was  clearly  disappointed  with  the  first  lot,  for  he 
threw  them  petulantly  back  into  the  case,  and  drew  out  some 
more.  One  of  these,  a  massive  ring  with  a  large  crystal  set  in  it,  he 
seized  and  eagerly  tested  with  the  contents  of  the  jar.  Instantly 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  threw  out  his  arms  in  a  wild  gesture 
which  upset  the  pot  and  sent  the  liquid  streaming  across  the 
floor  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Englishman,  The  attendant  drew  a 
red  handkerchief  from  his  bosom,  and,  mopping  up  the  mess,  he^H 
followed  it  into  the  corner,  where  in  a  moment  he  found  himaelf^^ 
face  to  face  with  his  observer. 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  John  Vansittart  Smith,  with  all  imaginable 
politeness ;  '  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fail  asleep  behind 
this  door.* 

*  And  you  have  been  watching  me  ?  *  the  other  asked  in  Eng- 
lish, with  a  most  venomous  look  on  his  corpse-like  face. 

The  student  was  a  man  of  veracity.  *  I  confess,*  said  he,  <  that 
I  have  noticed  yoiu:  movements,  and  that  they  have  aroused  my 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  highest  degree.* 

The  man  drew  a  long  flamboyant^bladed  knife  from  his  bosom. 
M'ou  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,'  he  said;  'had  I  Fcen  yo 
ten  minutes  ago,  I  should  have  tlrivcn  this  through  your  hea 
As  it  is,  if  you  touch  me  or  interfere  with  me  in  any  way  you 
a  dead  man.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  you,'  the  student  answer^ 
•  My  presence  here  is  entirely  accidental.     All  I  ask  is  that  y 
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will  have  the  extreme  kindneBH  to  show  me  out  through  some  side 
door.'  He  sjioke  with  great  suavity,  for  the  man  was  still  pressing 
the  lip  of  hill  dagger  ngniDst  the  palm  of  hLs  left  hand,  as  though 
to  Btseore  himself  of  it^  sharpness,  while  his  face  preserved  ita 
maligimnt  expression. 

'  If  I  thought  '  said  he.  <  But  no,  perhaps  it  is  as  well. 
Wli.'  *         1  name?' 

"i  jiishman  gave  it, 

*  Vansittart  Smith,'  the  other  repeated.  *  Are  you  the  same 
^'an*>itta^t  Smith  who  gave  a  paper  in  Ijondon  upon  El  Kab?  I 
(►aw  n  r''|«*>rt  of  it,    Vimr  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  contemptible.' 

*  Sir !  *  cried  the  Egyptologist. 

*  Vef  it  is  superior  to  that  of  many  who  make  even  greater 
prrlrDaiouii.  The  whole  keystone  of  our  old  life  in  Egypt  waa 
Sot  the  inscriptions  or  monuments  of  which  you  make  so  much, 
but  was  our  hennetiu  philosophy  and  mystic  knowledge,  of  which 
jo>a  Bay  little  or  nothing/ 

•Oar  old  life  I'  repented  the  scholar,  wide-eyed;  and  then 
andd' -'  -  '  ''oo<i  Gwl,  look  at  the  mummy's  face  ! ' 

1  -^<'  man  turned  and  flashed  his  light  upon  the  dead 

"vcama,  uttering  a  long  doleful  cry  as  he  did  so.  The  action  of 
lli«airhad  already  undone  all  the  art  of  the  embalmer.  The 
vtna  bad  fallen  away,  the  eyes  had  sunk  inwards,  the  discoloured 
ii[  •  lia^l  writhed  away  from  the  yellow  teeth,  and  the  brown  mark 
up'>n  '^  '  " 'head  alone  showed  that  it  was  indeed  the  same  face 
whii  '^n  such  youth  and  beauty  a  few  short  minutes  before. 

Th<;  man  flapped  his  hands  together  in  grief  and  horror. 
Th<'n  mastering  himself  by  a  strong  effort  he  turned  his  hard 
'  V'*»  onc«  more  upon  the  Euglishmau. 

'  It  <ioei  not  matter,'  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  *  It  does 
act  really  matter.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  fixed  deter- 
mifiaiioD  to  doaom«ihing.  It  is  now  done.  All  else  is  us  nothing. 
I  hat«  foood  ttiy  qurnt.  The  old  curse  is  broken,  I  can  rejoin 
Imt.  What  matter  about  her  inanimate  hhell  so  long  as  her 
«pirit  u  awaiting  me  at  the  other  side  of  the  veil ! ' 

*HieM  are  wild  wonU/  said  Vauiiiittart  .Smith.  He  was 
bpoomiiig  more  and  more  oonvince<l  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
iMdiiinD. 

•Time  pretfaen,  and  1  must  go,'  continued  the  other.  *The 
m.ttaeut  is  at  haod  for  which  I  have  w^uted  thin  wrary  time.  Hut 
I  m tilt  <how  yoQ  oat  first.     Come  witli  me/ 
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Taking  up  the  lamp,  lie  turned  from  the  disordered  chamber, 
and  led  the  student  swiftly  through  the  long  series  of  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Persian  apartments.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  he 
pushed  open  a  small  door  let  into  the  wall  and  descended  a 
winding  stone  stair.  The  Englishman  felt  the  cold  fresh  air  of 
the  night  upon  his  brow.  There  was  a  door  opposite  him  which 
appeared  to  communicate  with  the  street.  To  the  right  of  this 
another  door  stood  ajar,  throwing  a  spiu-t  of  yellow  light  across 
the  passage.     '  Come  in  here !  *  said  the  attendant,  shortly. 

A'ansittart  Smith  hesitated.  He  hud  hoped  that  he  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  adventure.  Yet  his  curiosity  was  strong  within 
him.  He  could  not  leave  the  matter  unsolved,  so  he  followed  his 
strange  companion  into  the  lighted  chamber. 

It  was  a  small  room,  such  as  is  devoted  to  a  c<y)iclerge.  A 
wood  fire  sparkled  in  the  grate.  At  one  side  stood  a  truckle  bed, 
and  at  the  other  a  coarse  wooden  chair,  with  a  round  table  in  the 
centre,  which  bore  the  remains  of  a  meal.  As  the  visitor's  eye 
glanced  roimd  he  could  not  but  remark  with  an  ever-recurring 
thiill  that  all  the  small  details  of  the  room  were  of  the  most 
quaint  design  and  antique  workmanship.  The  candlesticks,  the 
vases  upon  the  chimney-piece,  the  fire-irons,  the  ornaments  upon 
the  walls,  were  all  such  as  he  had  been  wont  to  associate  with  the 
remote  past.  The  gnarled  heavy-eyed  man  sat  himself  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  motioned  his  guest  into  the  chair. 

*  There  may  be  design  in  this,*  he  said,  still  speaking  excellent 
English.  ^  It  may  be  decreed  that  I  should  leave  some  account 
behind  as  a  warning  to  all  rash  mortals  who  would  set  their  wits 
up  against  workings  of  nature.  I  leave  it  with  you.  Make  such 
use  as  you  will  of  it.  I  speak  to  you  now  with  my  feet  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  other  world.* 

'  I  am,  as  you  surmised,  an  Egyptian— not  one  of  the  down- 
trodden race  of  slaves  who  now  inhabit  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  but 
a  survivor  of  that  fiercer  and  harder  people  who  tamed  the  Hebrew, 
drove  the  Ethiopian  buck  into  the  southern  deserts,  and  built 
those  mighty  works  which  have  been  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of 
all  after  generations.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Tuthmosis,  sixteen 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  I  first  saw  the  light, 
You  shrink  away  from  me.  Wait,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
more  to  be  pitied  thmi  to  be  feared. 

*  My  name  was  Soisra.  My  father  had  been  the  chief  priest  ol 
Osiris  in  the  great  temple  of  Alxiris,  which  stood  in  those  day^ 
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iipmi  the  Hubastio  branch  of  the  Nile.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
Irmpl^r  smd  was  trained  in  all  thoHe  mystic  arln  which  arc  spoken 
of  in  year  own  Bible.  I  was  an  apt  pupiL  Before  I  was  sixteen 
1  bad  learned  all  which  the  wisest  priest  could  teach  me.  From 
that  time  on  I  fftudied  Nature's  secrets  fur  myself  and  shared  my 
knowledge  with  no  man. 

*  Of  all  the  questions  which  attracted  me  there  were  none  over 
which  I  laboured  bo  long  as  over  those  which  concern  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  life.  I  prol^ed  deeply  inl<)  the  vital  principle. 
The  aim  of  medicine  hail  been  to  drive  away  disease  ytlien  it 
B{ip*«ared.  It  seemed  to  mc  that  a  method  might  be  devised 
which  should  so  fortify  the  body  as  to  prevent  we.ikness  or  death 
inta  ever  Uking  hold  of  it.  It  is  useless  that  I  should  recount  my 
TOwafohes.  You  would  scarce  coinpreheud  them  if  I  did.  They 
v«re  carried  out  partly  upon  animals,  partly  upon  slaves,  and 
J  ou  myself.  SufHce  it  that  their  result  was  to  furnish  me 
th  a  fftib*laftce  which,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  would 
Ikft^body  with  strength  to  resist  the  effects  of  time,  of 
A')  or  of  disease.  It  would  not  indeed  confer  immortality, 
Ot  iU  potency  would  endure  for  many  thousands  of  years.  I  used 
H  Vpoa  a  eat  and  afterwards  drugged  the  creature  with  the  most 
deadly  poisons/  That  cat  is  alive  in  Lower  Kgypt  at  the  present 
•nt.  There  was  nothing  of  mystery  or  magic  in  the  matter. 
It  VBA  vimply  a  chemical  discovery,  which  may  well  be  made  again. 
*Love  of  life  mnti  high  in  the  young.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
broken  away  from  all  human  care  now  that  I  had  abolished 
^en  death  to  such  a  distance.  With  a  light  heart  I 
urcorwd  stuff  into  my  veins.  Then  I  ltx>kcd  round 
•one  one  whom  I  could  bonelit.  There  was  a  young  priest  of 
I'arm^B  by  name,  who  had  won  my  goodwill  by  his  earnest 
and  his  devotion  to  his  studies.  To  him  I  whispi^red  my 
,  ami  at  his  reqncKi  I  injected  him  with  my  elixir.  I  should 
I  reflectefl,  never  he  without  a  companion  of  the  same  age 

r  this  grand  discovery  I  relaxed  my  Btudies  to  some  extent, 
lWme»  *  I  hi*  with  r*'<lonblrd  energy.     Every  <]ay  I 

id  9^9  hill  )g  with  Lis  flasks  and  his  distiller  in   the 

pla  of  TbiHh,  but  he  said  little  to  me  as  to  the  result  of  his 
For  my  own  part,  I  nncd  to  walk  throngh  (hr  city  and 
d  tne  with  cxultnUon  as  I  reflected  that  all  this  was 
4a«ti&«d  to  poBii  away,  and  that  only  I  ahould  remain.  The  vto\t\« 
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would  bowr  to  me  as  tliej  passed  me,  for  the  fame  of  my  knowledge 
had  goae  abroad. 

*  There  was  war  at  this  time,  and  the  Great  King  had  sent  down 
his  soldiers  to  the  eastern  boundary  to  drive  away  the  Hyksos. 
A  Governor,  too,  was  sent  to  Abaris,  that  he  might  hold  it  for  the 
King.  I  had  heard  mm^h  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  this 
Governor,  but  one  day  as  I  walked  out  with  Pannes  we  met  her, 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  slaves.  I  was  struck  with  love 
as  with  lightning.  My  heart  went  out  from  me.  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  beneath  the  feet  of  her  bearers.  This  was  my 
woman.  Life  without  her  was  impossible.  I  swore  by  tlie  head 
of  llorus  that  she  should  be  mine.  I  swore  it  to  the  priest  of 
Thoth.  He  turned  away  from  me  with  a  brow  which  was  as  black 
as  midnight. 

'  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  of  our  wooing.  8he  came  to  love 
me  even  as  I  loved  her.  It  seems  that  Parmes  had  seen  her 
before  I  did,  and  had  shown  her  that  he  too  loved  her,  but  I 
could  smile  at  his  passion,  for  I  knew  that  her  heart  was  mine. 
The  white  plague  had  come  upon  the  city  and  many  were  stricken, 
but  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the  sick  and  nursed  them  without  fear 
or  scathe.  She  marvelled  at  my  daring.  Then  I  told  her  my 
secret  and  begged  her  that  she  would  let  me  use  my  art  upon  her. 

' "  Your  flower  shall  then  be  unwithered,  Atma,"  I  said.  "  Other 
things  may  pass  away,  but  you  and  I,  and  our  great  love  for  each 
other,  shall  outlive  the  tomb  of  King  Chefru." 

*  But  she  was  full  of  tjmid  maidenly  objections.  "  Was  it 
right  ?  "  she  asked,  *'  was  it  not  a  thwarting  of  the  will  of  the 
gods?  If  the  great  Osiris  had  wished  that  our  years  should  be 
so  long,  would  he  not  himself  have  brought  it  about  ?  " 

*  With  fond  and  loving  words  I  ovei-came  her  doubt  p,  and  yet 
she  hesitated.  It  was  a  great  question,  she  said.  She  would 
think  it  over  for  this  one  night.  In  the  morning  I  should  know 
her  resolution.  Surely  one  night  was  not  too  much  to  ask.  She 
wished  to  pray  to  Isis  for  help  in  hor  dccij^ion. 

'  With  a  sinking  heart  and  a  sad  foreboding  of  evil  I  left  her 
with  her  tirewomen.  In  the  morning,  when  the  early  Hacrifice 
was  over,  I  hurried  to  her  houae.  A  frightened  slave  met  mej 
upon  the  steps.  ITer  mistress  was  ill,  she  said,  very  HI.  In  &j 
frenzy  T  broke  my  way  through  the  alttndants,  and  rushed  through] 
hall  and  corridor  to  my  At  uia's  chamber.  .She  h\j  upon  her  couch, ' 
her  head  high  ux>on  the  pillow,  with  a  pallid  face  and  a  glazed  eyeJ 
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On  ber  forehead  there  blazed  a  Bingle  angry  purple  patch.  £ 
knew  that  hvU-mark  of  old.  It  was  the  scar  of  the  white  plague, 
the  i\ial  of  death. 

>uld  I  B[>eak  of  that  terrible  time?  For  months  I 
mu  mftd,  fevered,  delirioosy  and  yet  I  could  not  die.  Never  did 
■n  Arab  thirst  nfler  the  eweet  wells  as  I  lonsrcd  after  death.  Oould 
poiflon  or  stiM*l  have  shortened  the  thread  of  my  existence,  I 
should  soon  have  rejoined  my  love  in  the  land  with  the  narrow 
portal.  I  tried,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  accursed  influence 
too  strong  upon  me.  One  night  as  I  lay  upon  my  couch, 
vreok  and  weary,  Parmes,  the  priest  of  Thoth,  came  to  my 
ebftOibor.  He  stood  in  the  circle  of  the  lamplight,  and  he  looked, 
-down  upon  me  with  eyes  which  were  bright  with  a  mad  joy. 

•  **  Why  did  you  let  the  maiden  die  ?  *'  he  asked ;  "  why  did  you 
noC  stiengtli  -  you  strengthened  me?" 

•  "I  W3U*  i  -  ,1  answered.  "But  I  had  forgot.  You  also 
loved  ber.  Yon  arc  my  fellow  in  misfortune.  Is  it  not  terrible  to 
think  "f  the  centuries  which  must  pass  ere  we  look  upon  her 

in  7    Fools,  fools,  that  we  were  to  take  death  to  be  our  enemy  1" 
•••You  ma^'  say  that,*'  be  cried  with  a  wild  laugh  ;  "  the  words 

■*.  T*  '  our  lips.     For  me,  they  have  no  meaning." 

'"V  .11  yon  ?  "  I  cried,  raising  myself  upon  my  elbow, 

••  Surely,  friend,  this  grief  has  turned  your  brain."     His  face  was 
ime  with  joy,  and  he  writhed  and  shook  like  one  who  hath  a 

riL 

•  *•  Do  you  know  whither  I  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

•  *^  >'aT/'  I  answered,  •»  I  cannot  tell." 
*"  I  ga  to  her,"  said  lie.     "  She  lies  embalmed  in  the  further 

tomh  by  the  double  palm-tree  beyond  the  city  wall." 

•  •*  Why  do  you  go  there  ?  "  I  asked. 
•••To  di**  !"h»^  jihrirUeil,*'  to  die!  I  am  not  bound  by  earthen 

fatten." 

•**  liui      .     ,        I    11  yntir  blcHxl,"  I  cried. 

•  *^  I  t.irj  ti'f .  if,    .-Mill  he  ;  "  I  have  found  a  stronger  principle 
Uich  will  destroy  it.     It  in  working  in  my  veins  at  this  moment, 

*■     -  '    '    '1  be  a  dead  naau,     I  shall  join  her  and  you 
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upon  liim  I  could  nee  that  bo  iq)oke  words  of^ 
■I  his  eye  told  me  that  he  was  indeed  beyond 

r. 


•  •*  You  Will  leach  me !  **  1  cried. 
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' "  Never  I "  he  answered. 

* « I  implore  you,  by  the  wisdom  of  Thoth,  by  the  majesty 
Anubia ! " 

*  "  It  is  useless,"  he  said,  coldly. 
'  "  Then  I  will  find  it  out,"  1  cried. 

*  *'  You  cannot,"  he  answered ;  "  it  came  to  me  by  chance. 
There  is  one  ingredient  which  you  can  never  get.     Save 
which  ifl  in  the  ring  of  Thoth,  none  will  ever  more  be  made." 

' "  In  the  ring  of  Thoth  I  "  I  repeated  ;  "  where  then  is  the  ring 
of  Thoth?" 

'"  That  also  you  shall  never  know,"  he  answered.  '*  Voir  won 
her  love.  Who  has  won  in  the  end  ?  I  leave  you  to  your  sordid 
earth  life.  My  chains  are  broken.  I  must  go!"  lie  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  fled  from  the  chamber.  In  the  morning  came 
the  news  that  the  Priest  of  Thoth  was  dead. 

*  My  days  after  that  were  spent  in  study.  I  must  find  this 
Bubtle  poison  wluuh  was  strong  enough  to  undo  the  elixir.  Fro 
early  dawn  to  midnight  I  bent  over  the  test-tube  and  the  furnace 
Above  all,  I  collected  the  papyri  and  the  chemical  flaaka  of  th 
Priest  of  Thoth.  Alas !  they  taught  me  little.  Here  and  there 
some  Lint  or  stray  expression  would  raise  hope  in  my  bosom,  but 
no  good  ever  came  of  it.  Still,  month  after  month,  I.  struggled 
on.  When  my  heart  grew  faint,  I  would  make  my  way  to  the 
tomb  by  the  palm-trees.  There,  standing  by  the  dead  casket 
from  which  the  jewel  had  been  rilled,  I  would  feel  her  sweet  pre- 
sence, and  would  whisper  to  her  that  I  would  rejoin  her  if  mortal 
wil  could  solve  the  riddle. 

'  Parmes  had  said  that  his  discovery  waa  connected  with  th 
ring  of  Thoth.  I  had  some  remembrance  of  the  trinket.  It  wa 
a  large  and  weighty  circlet  made,  not  of  gold,  but  of  a  rarer  an 
heavier  metal  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mount  llarbal.  Plati 
Dum,  you  call  it.  The  ring  had,  I  remembered,  a  hollow  crysta! 
set  in  it,  in  which  some  few  drops  of  liquid  might  be  stored 
Now,  the  secret  of  Parmea  could  not  Iiave  to  do  with  the  met 
alone,  for  there  were  many  rings  of  that  metal  in  the  Tempi 
^\as  it  not  more  likely  that  he  had  stored  his  precious  poiso 
within  the  cavity  of  the  crystal  ?  I  had  scarce  come  to  this  coo 
elusion  before  ;  in  hunting  through  his  paper.«i,  I  ramc  upon  on 
which  told  me  that  it  was  indeed  so,  and  that  there  Mas  etJIl 
of  the  liquid  unused. 

*  But  how  to  find  tbe  ring?  It  was  not  upon  him  when  he  wns 
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■tripped  for  tlxe  embalmer.  Of  that  I  made  sure.  Neither  was 
it  among  hi»  private  effects.  In  vain  I  searched  every  room  that 
be  bad  entered^  every  box,  and  viu^e,  and  chattel  that  he  had 
ovii«<cL  I  sifted  the  very  siind  of  the  desert  in  the  places  where 
he  bad  been  voDt  to  walk ;  but,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  come 
opoo  no  ttuces  of  the  ring  of  Thoth.  Vet  it  may  be  tliat  my 
labonrs  vould  have  overcome  all  obstacles  had  it  not  been  for  a 
aam  and  untooked-for  misfortune. 

*A  great  war  had  been  waged  against  the  Hyksos^and  the  Cap- 
taifka  of  the  Great  King  had  beea  cut  off  in  the  desert,  with  all 
ibcir  bowmen  and  horsemen.  The  fihei)berd  tribes  were  upon  us 
like  the  locusts  in  a  dry  year,  I'rom  the  wilderness  of  Shur  to 
the  great  bittex  lake  there  was  blood  by  day  and  fire  by  night, 
Abari«  wa«  the  bulwjuk  of  Egypt^  but  we  could  not  keep  the 
mvagetfl  back.  The  city  fell  The  Govenior  and  the  soldiers  were 
pQt  Co  ibe  sword,  and  I,  with  many  more,  was  led  away  into  cap- 

'  For  years  and  years  I  tended  cattle  in  the  great  plains  by  the 
Eapbiate0.  My  master  died,  and  his  sou  grew  old,  but  I  was 
•tiU  at  far  from  death  as  ever.  At  last  I  escaped  upon  a  swift 
CBiDQiy  anil  made  my  way  back  to  Egypt*  The  Ilyksos  had  settled 
in  the  land  which  they  had  com^nered,  and  their  own  King  ruled 
over  tbo  country.  Abaris  had  been  torn  down,  the  city  had  been 
burned,  and  of  the  great  Temple  there  was  nothing  left  save  an 
maigliUy  mound.  Hverywiiere  the  tombs  had  been  rifled  and  the 
tnooinneiits  destroyed.  Of  my  Atma's  grave  no  sign  wa^  left.  It 
buried  in  the  »aiidM  of  the  desert,  and  the  palm-trees  which 
the  ifpot  had  long  di8ap])eared.  The  pa[>ers  of  Parmes 
■zid  th<*  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Thoth  were  either  destroyed  or 
aeaUered  far  and  wide  over  the  deserts  of  Syria.  All  search  after 
vaarain. 
*From  that  time  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  finding  the  ring 
dbeoverliig  the  xubtle  drag.  I  net  royKelf  to  live  as  patiently 
■uiHtht  be  ontil  the  eflect  of  the  elixir  should  wear  away,  ilow 
J<9U  tuiderttand  how  terrible  a  thing  time  is  you  who  have 
'■"-'*^'*e  only  of  the  narrow  course  which  lies  between  the  cradle 
^-rave  I  I  know  it  to  my  co«l,  I  who  huvc  floated  down 
lAto  vbuir  stream  of  hisiarj*  I  was  old  when  Ilium  felt.  I  was 
tery  '>W  when  Hcrodotu*  came  to  MeuiphiA*  I  was  bowed  doun 
vith  y^-^ci  «;jen  the  new  gospel  came  upon  earth.  Vet  you  see 
raoeh  aa  oUirr  men  ar<%  with  the  cur»ed  elixir  still  sweetening 
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mj  blood,  and  guarding  me  agaiost  that  which  I  would  coun 
Now  at  last,  at  last  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  it ! 

*  I  have  travelled  in  all  lands  and  I  have  dwelt  with  all  nation 
Every  tongue  is  the  same  to  me-  I  learned  iheui  all  to  help  pa 
the  weary  time*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  slowly  they  drifted  by, 
the  long  dawn  of  modern  civilisation,  the  dreary  middle  years,  th 
dark  times  of  barbarism.  They  are  all  behind  me  now.  I  hav 
never  looked  with  the  eyes  of  lore  upon  another  woman.  Atma 
knows  that  I  have  been  couRtant  to  her. 

*  It  was  my  custom  to  re-ad  all  that  the  scholars  had  to  say 
upon  Ancient  Egypt.  I  have  been  in  many  positions,  sometimes 
aflluent,  sometimes  poor,  but  I  have  always  found  enough 
enable  me  to  buy  the  journals  which  deal  with  such  matters^i 
Some  nine  months  ago  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  when  I  read  an. 
account  of  some  discoveries  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  v\bari3 
My  heart  leapt  into  my  mouth  as  I  read  it.  It  said  that  the 
excavator  had  busied  himself  in  exploring  some  tombs  recently 
unearthed.  In  one  there  had  been  found  an  unopened  mummy 
with  an  inscription  upon  the  outer  case  setting  forth  that  it 
contained  the  body  of  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  the  cily  in 
the  days  of  Tnthmosis.  It  added  that  on  removing  the  outer 
case  there  had  been  exjiosed  a  large  platinum  ring  set  with  a 
crystal,  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the  embalmed 
woman.  This,  then,  was  where  Parmes  had  hid  the  ring  of  Thoth. 
He  might  well  say  that  it  was  safe,  for  no  Egyptian  would  ever 
stain  his  soul  by  moving  even  the  outer  case  of  a  buried  friend* 

•That  very  night  I  set  otf  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  found  myself  once  more  at  Abaris,  if  a  few  sand-he^ips 
and  crumbling  walls  may  retain  the  name  of  the  great  city.     I 
hurried  to  the  Frenchmen  who  were  digging  there  and  asked 
(hem  for  the  ring.     They  replied  that  both  the  ring  and  the 
mummy  had  been  sent  to  the  Boulak  Museum  at  Cairo.     To 
Boulak  I  went,  but  only  to  be  told  that  Mariette  Bey  had  claime 
them  and  had  shipped  them  to  the  Louvre.    I  followed  them,  an 
thei*e  at  last,  in  the  Egyptian  chamber,  I  c^me,  after  close  upo 
four  thousand  years,  upon  the  remains  of  my  Atma,  and  upon  th 
ring  for  which  I  had  sought  so  lou^. 

*  But  how  was  I  to  lay  hands  upon  them  ?  How  was  I  to  hav 
them  for  my  very  own  ?  It  chanced  that  the  office  of  attendan 
was  vacant.  I  went  to  the  Director.  I  convinced  liim  that  I  kne 
much  about  Egypt     In  my  eagerness  I  iaid  too  much.     H 
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rcin»rk<^i  thut  u  Profcsaor'u  chair  would  suit  me  better  tLan  a  ses 
ID  the  Conciergerie.  I  knew  more,  he  said,  than  he  did.  It 
ordj  by  blundering,  and  letting  him  think  that  he  had  over- 
eaftiniated  mj  knowledge,  that  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  me 
move  the  few  effecti*  which  1  have  retained  into  this  chamber. 
It  is  my  firvt  nnd  my  last  night  ^ere. 

•Such  ifl  my  si  cry,  Mr.  Vansittart  Smith.  I  need  not  say 
more  to  a  man  of  your  perception.  By  a  strange  chance  you  have 
(his  night  hxiketl  uf»on  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  I  loved  in 
tbo«e  fu'-off  days.  There  were  many  rings  with  crystals  in  the 
cMe,  and  I  had  to  test  for  the  platinum  to  be  sure  of  the  one 
which  I  wanted.  A  glance  at  the  crystal  has  shown  me  that  the 
liqci  '  '  -:'  '  ed  within  it,  and  that  I  shall  at  last  be  able  to  shake 
off  t  iriicd  health  which  has  been  worse  to  me  than  the 

Amlot  disease.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.  I  have 
tmbnrdrnod  mywlf.  You  may  tell  my  story  or  you  may  withhold 
It  at  your  pleasure.  The  choice  rests  with  you.  I  owe  you  some 
amendt,  for  you  have  bad  a  narrow  escape  of  your  life  this  night, 
I  waa  a  de^peratt*  man,  and  not  to  be  baulked  in  my  purpose. 
Had  I  peen  you  before  the  thing  was  done,  I  might  have  put  it 
beyvod  your  power  to  oppose  me  or  to  raise  an  alarm.  This  is 
the  door.     '*  ^  -As  into  the  Rue  de  Kivoli,     Good  night!' 

The  lan  glanced  back.   For  a  moment  the  lean  figure 

of  Soerm  the  Kgyjitian  stood  framed  in  the  narrow  doorway.  The 
MXt  the  door  lud  slammed,  and  the  heavy  rasping  of  a  bolt  broke 
oo  the  stiimt  night. 

It  wiu  on  the  second  day  after  his  return  to  London  that  Mr. 
Johti  Vantillart  Smith  saw  the  following  concise  narrative  in  the 
Paris  comeirpondence  of  the  *  Times ' : — 'Curious  Occurrence  in  the 
Jjcmxre, — Yritt<'rd«y  morning  a  strange  discovery  was  made  in  the 
pdn-": ■•'  ^•''•^'ptian  Chamber,  The  ouvritrs  who  are  employed  to 
clca:  nxinu  in  the  morning  found  one  of  the  attendants 

Ijhig  dead  upon  the  floor  witti  bis  arms  round  one  of  the  mummies. 
«-.  ,.!.w^  frai  his  embrace  that  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
V  w<>rG  separated.     One  of  the  c^ses  containing  valuable 
■  n  opened  and  rilled.     The  authorities  are  of  opinion 

: .....u  was  bearing  away  the  mummy  with  some  idr*a  of 

•eiling  it  to  a  private  (>oUector,  but  that  he  was  struck  down  in  the 
^mrr  act  by  loni^-Htun'lirvg  diKcaxc  of  the  hrnrt.  It  is  jtaid  that  ho 
w%»  a  man  of  micertain  .ig<»  and  eccentric  habits,  without  any 
Imng  rt-lations  to  mouni  om.t  hi^  dramatic  and  untvm«\y  «XiA« 
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In  the  course  of  miscellaneous  reading  few  subjects  can  have 
greater  interest  for  Englishmen  tha.n  the  numerous  opinions  and 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  us  by  foreign  travellers  of  ^j 
all  ages,  and  recorded  in  their  notebooks,  memoirs,  and  joumals^^H 
During  the  last  visit  of  the  Shah  to  England  we  presented  tbe^^ 
curious  spectacle  to  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  of  an  entire 
nation  on  view,  and  inviting  inspection  for  a  second  time  by  a 
very  uninteresting  Oriental.    Whether  we  shall  have  secured  that 
potentate's  good-will  and   patronage  by  our  very   conscientious 
lionising  of  him,  and  be  kindly  permitted  to  make  his  railways, 
and  our  own  fortunes  at  the  same  time,  is  a  question  which  time 
alone  can  answer,  for  those  who  have  patience  sufficiently  Persian 
to  wait.     Every  expression  of  opinion,  real  or  imagined,  suppose 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  Shah  was  treasured  and  dilated  on  by 
the  daily  press.     When  the  supply  of  these  dicta  nm  short,  the 
bolder  writers  adopted  the  expedient  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
Shah's  place,  and  began  long  articles,  embodying  their  own  ideas 
on  England  in  general,  by  using  the  insinuating  or  suggestive 
method,  as,  '  Doubtless  he  will  be  struck  with  the  crowded  ship- 
ping of  the  Thames,  evidences  of  Great  Britain's  maritime  supre- 
macy,' and  so  on  indefmltely,  though  the  great  man  may  at  the 
time  have  been  dozing  or  sipping  the  *  sherbet  of  the  Infidel,'  o 
doing  anything   else  which  would   relieve   the   dreariness  of  a 
colossal  bout  of  sight-seeing.     Now  many  newspapers  are  looking 
forward  to  a  diary  by  the  great  man  which  shall  publish  bis  im 
pressions  of  us  to  an  expectant  world.     We  find  a  great  help  io 
our  nineteenth-century  habits  of  introspection  in  the  lights,  lurid 
or  roseate,  thrown  on  us  by  all  those  who,  having  seen  us  face  t 
face,  have  written  on  us,  and  so  enable  us  to  '  see  ourselves  a 
others  see  us,'  whether  with  the  eyes  of  a  Oesar  or  a  Count  Smorl 
tork.   It  is  a  sad  fact,  and  one  to  be  mentioned  at  the  outset,  thai 
the  travellers  of  all  periods  invariably  allude  to  their  suflering 
fipom  the  odious  mat  cie  mer^  which  is  an  illness  aftbrded  in  it 
finest  tyx>e  and  highest  development  by  our  Straits  of  Dover.     T 
go  back  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Si*neri 
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the  historian  of  the  '  Entry  of  Mary  de  ^fcdicig,  Queen-Mother  of 
f^uice,  into  England,  ir»38/  he  has  some  remarks  on  this  subject, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  graceful  pen  of  a  galiant  Frenchman. 
cr  chronicling  the  surprising  exemption  of  his  patroness  from 
the  mahidy,  who  in  on  unexampled  manner  excited  the  envy  of 
hrr  fc-lli^w-tiavellerh*  by  maintaining  her  *  accustomed  air  and 
majesty,*  he  proceeds  Ut  t«U  also  how  *  the  queen  lauded  with  an 
incredible  joy,  having  been  seven  whole  days  in  a  continual  storm  ; 
bat  ootainly  \he  compft«sion  her  Majesty  had  for  her  ladies  and 
d<  '  ^  • 'iir  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  part  of  this  satisfaction. 
■4ik  fjiUely,  the  graces  and  attractions  of  these  ladies 
mtrr  a  bitle  in  disorder  on  their  leaving  the  ship ;  for  in  so  great 
and  ojotinued  a  etorm  they  were  more  attentive  to  the  alleviating 
tbeir  uueaAines^  than  the  prescn'ing  their  beauty ;  everything 
about  them  itemed  so  sorrowful  and  so  deplorable  that  the  most 

h--  ■•''"•'' Tig  them  touched  the  hearts  of  the  beholders  more 

V  I  with  love;  although  after  so  many  apprehensions 

I.  ck  the  joy  to  see  themselveB  safe  in  port  possessed  them 

feu  ;l-.v"  iuit'ly  that  one  might  observe  at  the  same  time  theappear- 
■Dor  of  ptresent  joy  and  the  marks  of  a  past  sorrow.'  It  is  an  un- 
Lemic  fact  that  one  of  our  early  monarchs  suffered  much  more 
acul^rly  than  the  illustriouH  queen-mother  of  France,  and  was 
forwd  to  npiv>int  an  esjx'cinl  officer  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  at 
•HLi     A  manor  in  the  ]iarifih  of  River,  near  Dover,  was  granted  to 

piia  p.* •    Ir  Dovere,  the  tenure  being  for  •  the  sergeanty  nnd 

Mrri.  iiigthe  king's  head  between  Dover  and  Wbit8ond,afl 

oflefia»  It  should  hap^teu  for  him  to  pass  the  sea  between  those  parts, 
and  there  niioutd  l>c  occasion  for  it.*  It  would  be  no  light  tenure  cer- 
tainly in  ihi'«^  days,  when  the  chief  j»crjion:ige  in  our  realm  makes 
*  use  of  the  royal  yacht.* ;  indeed,  the  service  must 

not  only  great  loyalty  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  but 
=*a-legR,     Once  on  shore  oar  visitorfi  seem  to  have 
:n\*  receptions.     Mary  de  MedioiH  \vn»  received 
lchc«ter  with  muMic  and  firrworla,  which  lasted 
.  and  *  those  of  the  most  melancholy  disposition 
lOur,  in  orrL-r  to  join  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
.  ...i  the  neighbouring  peasants,  men  and  women, 
led  in  different  companieg  on  the  mad  by  which  her 
to  pij**,  wiiliftut  any  other  order  or  command  than 
^h  their  own  zvdl  had  that  morning  imposed  ou  them, 
I  by  a  violin,  otbi'r«  by  o  bngpipi*,  all  together  received 
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the  queen,  danciDg  to  the  sound  of  these  instruments,  enlivenet 
by  n  thousand  acclamations  of  joy.'  In  fact,  the  worthy  Sieur  de 
la  Serre  draws  an  idyllic  picture  of  merry  England,  and  one 
almost  pretty  enough  to  form  a  pendant  to  that  in  the  *  Senti- 
mental Journey,'  where  iSterne,  seized  with  contagious  gaiety 
throws  his  boots  into  the  ditch  and  joins  the  peasants  of  Picardy 
in  an  Arcadian  dance. 

Another  kind  of  reception  was  apparently  in  vogue  in  the 
next  reign,  and  the  surliness  displayed  may  be  attributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  national  good-breeding  and  the  loss  of  our 
gaiety  of  heart  during  the  interval  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sorbi^re, 
a  French  gentleman  who  tninslated  Hobbes'a  works  into  his  own 
language,  gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  on  landing 
at  Dover  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     *  They  fall,*  he  says,  •  to  the 
opprobrious  term  of  "  French  dogs,"  which  is  the  epithet  ihei 
give  us  in  England,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  call  the  Frencl 
in  Holland  Mushrooms^  which  yet  is  more  tolerable  than  Mali 
Franccse — ;.e.  foolish  Frenchman— a  name  by  which  the  common 
people  of  Italy  are  pleased  to  distinguish  them,  ...  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  both  the  one  and  the  other  make  use  of  these  oppro- 
brious terms  with  some  reason,  upon  account  of  the  noise  we 
make  at  our  coming  amongst  them,  and  by  way  of  reprehending. 
a  certain  forwardness  in  us,  which  they  call  indiscretion,  which  ii 
effect  makes  us  appear  very  ridiculous  to  them.    For  his  forward^ 
ness  is  so  opposite  to  their  serious  temper  and  the  coolness 
their  proceedings,  as  well  as  to  the  patience  with  which  th« 
allow  everyone   to  perform  what   he  goes  about.    .   .   .   The; 
things  depend  so  much  upon  men's  behaviour,'  &c.    It  seems  that' 
M,  SorbicTe's  troubles  were  greatly  increased  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  language;  more  than  once  his  fellow-travellers  *not   only 
declined  in  the  inns  to  take  care  as  they  ought  of  a  stranger, 
who  could  not  tell  how  to  make  the  people  understand  him,  bi 
I  was  as  little  regarded  as  if  I  had  been  a  bale  of  goods.  , 
was  desirous  to  fIiow  my  civilities  by  my  interpreter  to  those  wh( 
were  not  so  much  tainted  with  rusticity,  which  they  were  so  U 
from  taking   right  tli;vt  they  deemed  it  to  be  raillery  and 
atifront,  which  embarrassed  me  so  that  I  must  have  recourse  unl 
my  interpreter  to  be  apprised  of  it,'    SuJly,  in  his  •Memoii 
records  a  very  awkward  broil  between  members  of  his  suite  ani 
some  citizens  which  happened  on  the  very  first  night  of  th( 
arrival  in  London  on  a  special  mission  to  James  I,    in  thti 
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■  respectable  KngHshman  having  been  killed,  the 
peopltf  followed  the  French  to  their  lodgings,  threateniug  imme- 
diate 'c.  'The  affair  soon  begun  to  appear  of  great 
oona^ij'  !  jf  the  number  of  people  uasembled  was  presently 
iiien««ed  !<■  opwcmls  of  three  thousand,  which  obliged  the  French 
to  fly  to  the  house  of  the  ambafiHador.  ,  .  •  The  honour  of  mv 
nation,  my  own  iu  i»ar(jcu!ar,  and  the  interest  of  my  negotiation 
wne  the  first  objects  that  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  I 
WW  abo  rn  ;  ibly  grieved  that  my  entry  into  l^ndoa  nhould 
be  marker >  beginning  with  so  faUil  an  accident.'  The 
ealprit  was  in  Sully's  retinue,  a  ^  young  man,  son  of  the  Sieur  de 
U  principal  exuminer  in  Chancery,  very  rich,  and  a 
Ukctwue  of  ISeaumont'n  (the  French  ambassador  in  resi- 
dence), whot  entering  that  moment,  desired  me  to  give  young 
Cornhnut  into  his  hands  that  he  might  endeavour  to  save  him. 
.  ♦  •  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  rei)lied  I  to  Beaumont  with  an  air  of 
aothority  and  indignation,  **thBt  the  English  and  you  are  at 
Tnmxt  "'  u  are  capable  of  preferring  the  interest  of  yourself 
aod  y  ions  to  that  of  the  king  and  the  public;  but  the 
•nrioe  of  the  king,  rny  master,  and  the  safety  of  so  many 
geotlemen  of  good  families  shall  not  iiuffer  for  such  an  impudent 
•tripling  ftS  this.*'  I  told  Beaumont  in  plain  terms  that  Corn- 
beat  should  be  beheaded  in  a  few  minutes ;  to  be  short,  I  desired 
BeuODont  to  quit  my  apartment,  for  I  thought  it  would  be 
ilB|M upei'  to  have  him  prencut  in  the  council  which  I  intended  to 
hold  immediately,  in  order  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
Cucnbent.  In  this  cuunuil  I  made  choice  of  tho  oldest  and  wisest 
•f  my  r^tinuH;  and  the  affair  being  prenently  determined,  I  sent 
Amei  rm  (he  Mayor  of  liondon  of  it,  and  to  desire  him 
to  hh\K  u;-  oihcers  ready  the  next  day  to  conduct  the  culprit  to 
ibm  piece  of  execution,  and  to  have  the  executioner  there  ready 
Lo  receive  him*'    Tlie   Lord   .Mayor  seems  to  have  been   tfiken 

t  '  "  --"v's  pramptitudo  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  KngHsh- 
.  hcit    Wo<m1  in  a  fray,  and  desinid    him  to  soften 

senteDoe,  bat  fruitlessly,  for  he  would  not  revoke  it,  but 
lisiHled  Bfoosietir  Combaut  over  to  the  I^ird  Mayor  to  be  dealt 
with  ecDording  to  the  law  of  the  land.  'I  accordingly  sent 
Conbeut  to  him,  so  that  the  whole  proceeding  became  a  private 
aflnr  bct;^-  -  ^^r-  Mayor  and  Conil"»aut,  or  rather  Hetiuniont; 
iriMi^  witl.  'A  difficulty,  obtaineil  thif;  magistrate's  consent. 

hi  art  Cnmbaut  at  liberty — a  favour  which  none  could  impute  to 
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me.     On  the  contrary,  I  perceived  both,  the  French  and  Englis 
seemed  to  think  that  if  the  aflfuir  had  been  determined  by  me  i 
would  not  have  ended  80  well  for  Combaut ;  and  the  consequ 
of  this  to  me,  with  respect  to  the  English  and  the  P'rench, 
that  the  former  began  to  love  me  and  the  latter  to  fear  me  more.' 
This  incident  has  been  given  at  full  length  as  a  characteristi 
piece  of  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order,  and  worthy  of  Hen 
Quatre*s  great  minister  and  devoted  servant. 

It  appears  that  tht?   French   excited  great   ridicule  among 
certain  classes  of  the  English  on  into  the  eighteenth  century^ 
The  Abbe  le  Blanc,  a  writer  whose  *  Letters  on  the  English  an 
French  Nations '  were  highly  praised  by  ^'oUaire,  remarked  that 
the  typical  Frenchman  of  our  comedies  had  much  to  do  in  forming 
the  popular  British  estimate,  and  adds:  *  People  in  general  think 
all  the  French  are  like  those  wretched   refugees  who,  in   th 
coffee-houses  of    London,   excite   compassion   rather   than   con 
tempt.     It  is  after  these  originals  that  the  comic  anthors  paint 
our  manners ;  in  one  of  their  plays  a  French  petit-vuxttre  drops  a 
bit  of  cheese  in  pulling  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,*     Thft 
Abb^  tells  the  story  of  a  stage-manager  who,  wishing  to  restore 
too  critical  pit  to  good  humour,  interpolated  a  whole  scene  into  the 
play  holding  up  French  manners,  customs,  and  especially  cookery, 
to  ridicule ;  this  device  was  entirely  successful.    Le  Blanc  admi 
however,  that  the  rudeness  of  the  lower  classes  was  amply  atoned 
for  by  the  civilities  and  politeness  of  the  well-bred  of  the  upper 
classes.    Misson,  whose  *  Memoirs  and  Observations  in  his  Travels 
over  England  '  first  appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1C98,  is  very  seve 
on    the    aft'ectationn    of   the    English.      He    says :    *  The    use 
patches  is  not  unknown  to  the  French  ladies ;  but  she  that  wen 
them  must  be  young  and  handsome.     In  England,  young,  ol 
handsome,  ugly,  are  uU  bepatched  till  they  are  bedrid.     I  hav 
often  counted  fifteen  patches  or  more  upon  the  swarthy,  wrinkle 
phiz  of  an  old  hag  threescore  and  ten  and  upwards.     Thus  th 
Englishwomen  refine  upon  our  fashions.*    The  young  Englishm 
of  the  period  has  equally  severe  xneaaure  dealt  out  to  him  b 
the  austere  Misson:  *The  playhouse,  chocolate-houses,  and  th 
parks  in   sjtring   jterfectly  swarm  with   fops  and   beaus.     Thei 
whole  business  is  to  hunt  after  new  fashions.  .  •  •  They 
creatures  compounded  of  a  periwig  and  a  coat  ladfrn  with  powde 
as  white  as  a  miller's,  a  face  besmeared  with  snutF,  and  a  fe 
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aflected  airs,'     'A  bean   is   the  more  remarkable  in  EngUni 
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gffoeFally  spe-akiog,  Engliahrnen  dress  in  a  plain,  uniform 
'  However,  Miason*H  critique  of  the  English  people,  as  a 
whole,  is  very  gracious,  *  Other  nations,*  he  says,  'accuse  the 
commoa  people  among  the  English  of  incivility,  because  they 
geoenlly  aoeost  one  another  without  putting  their  hands  to  their 
and  without  that  flood  of  comph'ments  that  usually  pours 
of  tile  mouth  of  the  French,  the  Italians,  Sic.  But  they  take 
the  thing  in  a  wrong  light ;  the  idea  of  the  English  is  that  civility 
noi  coHjiist  wholly  of  these  outward  shows,  wliich  very 
nre  hypocritical  and  deceitful.  ...  I  am  willing  to  believe 
the  EugUeh  are  subject  to  certain  faults,  as  no  doubt 
butj  everything  considered,  1  am  satisfied  by 
'experience  that,  the  more  strangers  are  acquainted 
lh«  Koglinh,  the  more  they  will  esteem  and  love  them. 
m  do  I  know  in  England  I  What  moderation! 
I  What  uprightness  of  heart  I  What  piety  and 
chjiity  1  Yes,  there  are  in  England  persons  that  may  be  truly 
'1 — men  who  are  wii-doui  and  goodness  itself.' 
>ntrasts  strongly  with  that  given  of  us  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Sasek,  the  joumalifit  of  the  Bohemian  em- 
faUHjIo  E4igland  in  llCO.  lie  says:  *  The  Engli^^h  are  so  cunning 
and  £ulldefis  that  a  foreigner  would  not  be  bure  of  his  life  among 
tLcxn.  A  Bdt<»n  is  not  to  be  trusted  on  his  bended  knees !  *  The 
Itatflli  historian  Van  Mctcren,  who  was  probably  a  merchant  in 
(cirtM  15^8-1612),  says:  *  The  people  are  bold,  coiungeous, 
it,  oad  cruel  in  war,  fiery  in  attack,  and  having  little  fear  of 
r.:>  not  vindictive,  but  very  inconstant,  rash,  vain- 
,  and  deceiving,  and  very  suspicivus,  especially  of 
£oreJgner«,  whom  they  despi^^e.  They  are  fiUl  of  coartly  and 
n  r  words  which  they  take  for  gentility,  civility, 

liiri!  y  ar*?  elofjueut  and  very  hospitable;  they  feed 

WtU  aod  delicttt«'ly,  and  cat  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and,  as  the 
GenaAiM  pan  thr   '  '       r      '    \  iy  fn  drinkinj^,  thei^e  do  the 

MOM  ia  ttling.*     t        '      -  "'   i    ,  '  '  isn,  compatriot,  and  contem- 
pucaffy  of  Van  Meteren,  write*;   *  Every  gentleman  and   every 


worthy  perVQQ    * 
tad,  UkiBg  mi 
Ofbt  beartily  wvlcoEm* 
i*om<»  v*rry  graphic 
liff  an*  to  Ik*  found  in 


iMeall  points  of  most  friendly  courtofly, 
band,  lovingly  cmliruccd  and  bade  me 


<igli»h  ui 
•]i>nmi*  w 
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go 


to  kte  frieod  Ammooiua  in  London.    On  December  21,  1510^^6 
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complains  to  his  friend  Ammonias,  in  a  jocular  letter,  that 
was  blockaded  by  the  plague,  beset  with  thieves,  and  drugged 
with  bad  wine.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  a  judge  of  good 
wine,  and  to  have  been  at  first  ill-satisfied  with  his  fare  at  Cam- 
bridge, At  the  latter  end  of  August  I5I1  he  tells  Ammonias 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  remain  long  at  Queens'  College;  t 
he  did  not  like  the  ale,  and  that  the  wine  to  be  procured  th 
was  not  much  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  ends  by  requesting  h 
to  send  a  ca&k  of  the  best  Greek  wine  (Malmsey  ?)  that  could  be 
procured  in  Ix)ndon,  From  this  time  Ammonius  contrived  to 
send  his  friend  a  constant  supply ;  upon  one  occasion,  when  that 
supply  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  interrupted,  Erasm 
returning  an  empty  cask,  reminds  him  of  this  neglect  rath 
pointedly,  saying,  '  I  return  your  cask,  which  I  have  kept  by  me 
empty  rather  a  long  time,  in  order  that  I  might  at  least  enj 
the  smell  of  Greek  wine/  In  the  month  of  JMay  151 1,  Kraam 
with  a  superstitious  feeling  strange  in  such  a  man,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  famous  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham ; 
place  of  a  more  substantial  offering  he  presented  some  Gri 
iambic  verses  to  the  Virgin,  a  curious  memorial  both  of  his  pi* 
and  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  study  of  that  language  in 
Cambridge-  His  discontent  with  hia  sun'oundings  grew,  and  in 
sending  his  '  Icaromenippus  *  to  his  friend,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  complains  that  there  was  not  a  seribe  in  the  I'ni- 
versity  who  could  write  moderately  well.  At  this  time  he  writes: 
•Many  are  absent  from  fear  of  the  plague,  although  when  they 
are  all  here  it  is  still  a  solitude.  The  expense  is  intolerable,  the 
gain  not  a  hal^enny.  It  is  now  hardly  five  months  since  I  c^me, 
yet  have  I  already  spent  sixty  nobles  (about  20L\  while  I  liiive 
only  received  one  noble  from  some  of  my  auditors/  He  proceeds 
to  say  that  he  was  determined  to  persevere,  and  to  do  his  utmost, 
to  plant  a  love  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  University,  ia  whi< 
he  finally  succeeded.  The  oj.positiou  to  the  study  apparently 
was  not  so  severe  as  at  Oxford,  where  a  party  was  formed  agaii 
it,  who  called  themselves  Trojans,  taking  individually  the  nai 
of  Priam,  Hector,  Paris,  l*£o.,  and  waging  an  uncompromisu 
warfare  against  the  other  party  in  general.  Erasmus's  ill-humol 
against  Cambridge  at  thia  period  was  increased  by  the  miscarrii 
of  parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Ammonius,  which  had  bei 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  townsmen,  and  even  of  p< 
lions  of  his  wine,  and  causes  him  to  remark  that  the  commi 
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people  of  Cambridge  exceeded  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  HritoDs, 
becibQ««  they  *  joined  the  greatest  malice  to  the  greatest  rusticity.' 
Howerer^  many  of  his  reniurks  are  evidently  caused  by  petulance, 
9M  oo  the  vhole  he  owned  that  he  was  handsomely  treated  in 
Ki^luid  and  his  greut  talents  and  scholarship  amply  recognised 
Hid  rewarded.  The  unanimity  of  the  sixteenth-century  travellers 
ia  spaakiog  ogiiinst  the  English  is  very  striking.  Paulas  JoWus 
Ay*:  *They  are  commonly  destitute  of  good-breeding,  and  are 
d«s|iiMfv  of  foreigners,  since  they  esteem  him  a  wretched  being, 
asd  hot  half  a  man,  who  may  be  bom  elsewhere  than  in  Britain, 
and  fiu*  oftore  miserable  him  whose  fate  it  should  be  to  leave  his 
breath  and  bones  in  a  foreign  land.'  Perlin,  whose  *  Description 
of  Englaod  and  Scotland  *  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  ]oJ8, 
bat  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  hat»  made  u  vigorous  summary  of 
0Or  national  character:  *  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  excellent 
giiom  there  is  no  kind  of  order ;  the  people  are  reprobates 
nd  tborough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters,  for  they  don't 
Ifioir  wbtlhf  r  they  belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  Saiut  Paul 
hai  reprehended  in  many  people,  saying,  "Be  not  traii8ix)rted 
r.  r4  «ort«  of  winds,  but  be  constant  and  steady  to  your 


PVrio 


Doe  explanation  of  the  incivility  of  the  English  may  be 
ted  for  by  the  large  foreign  immigration  which  had  been 
ilj  going  on  for  many  ye^vrs,  lu  June  lo.^il  five  or  six 
hfutdred  men  comphiined  in  a  body  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
Jarge  inflox  of  foreigners,  whom,  if  no  remt-dy  were  found,  they 
were  prepared  lo  kill.  On  this  complaint  a  census  was  taken  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  which  discovered  forty  thousand  besides  women 
children,  *  for  the  most  part  heretics  fled  out  of  other  coun- 
ee;'  the  eorjiorat ion  thereupon  took  meaiiures  to  prevent 
bnached  of  the  peace.  In  November  lo83  there  were  certified 
bf  Um  Mayor  of  Norarich  to  be  4,670  stningers  residing  in  that 
lAj,  being  Vntch  rt^fugees  and  others.  In  \6H'Ji  a  plan  was  made 
aiMl  pre«euted  to  (he  Secretary  of  State  for  the  employment  of 
J^Baeb  refogeea  in  the  manufa^^ture  of  cloth  and  the  erectiim  of  a 
i4aple  in  Ixmdon.  In  the  next  century,  iu  Itil^O,  attempts 
to  help  thene  refugees  to  carry  on  their  trades  without 
ee,  and  la  IC^.I  a  ■  '  ition  of  Walloon.^  caused 

Ik*  psopl^  of  Dover  uurIi  p<  ^  .  .  ^  many  of  them  were  sect 
lo  'repair  to  more  inland  towns/  Grosloy,  a  vUitor  from  Troyes, 
aid  vbme  *  Loodree  *  v«^^<^^  ^"^  appeared  at  IiHU«anne  in  1770) 
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was  the  best  guide  to  London  for  thirty  or  forty  years  after  hig^^ 
visit,  throws  much  light  on  the  condition  of  refugees  in  Englan^^l 
He  says  the  refugees,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  all  inoessantly  ex^^ 
claiming  against  F'rance,  against  the  Court,  and  against  thi 
Jesuita,  who  had  busied  themselves  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
gain  authority  here.  *  A  considerable  nninl>er  of  these  refuge* 
being  reduced  to  beggary,  and  to  all  the  servility  and  meannei 
which  that  humble  state  either  authorises  or  snggests,  exhansti 
and  tired  out  the  charity  of  the  English,  who  soon  used  themselve? 
to  consider  these  beggars  as  representatives  of  the  whole  French 
nation.'  Monsieur  Grosley  makes  some  observations  on  the  re- 
spective characters  of  our  kings,  and  remarks  how  rare  it  is  fo 
men  to  love  those  who  force  their  esteem,  or  to  always  esteei 
those  whom  they  love.  Among  the  kings  he  considers  Henry  VJL 
and  William  III.  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  England, 
and  tells  us  that  Charles  II.  '  was  greatly  beloved  and  little 
esteemed.*  He  gives  a  character  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
George  III.,  worthy  of  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  sayn 
those  he  speaks  to  he  accosts  in  the  most  polite  manner,  ai 
never  opens  his  Lips  except  to  say  the  most  obliging  things.* 
considers  it  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  monarchies  that  hi^ 
palace  should  be  practically  unguarded  and  his  *  country  retreat 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  many,*  but  he  thinks  this  and  other 
proofs  of  want  of  sfateliness  are  among  means  of  acquiring  popi 
esteem.  He  is  startled  with  the  frceiiom  of  speech  he  meets  wi< 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  observes  that  coachmen  and  carm< 
never  stop  at  the  king's  approach,  and  take  a  pride  in  not  bowii 
to  him.  *  Why  should  we  bow  to  George  ? '  say  this  insolei 
rabble ;  *  he  should  bow  to  ns.     He  lives  at  our  expense/ 

The  Abb^  le  Blanc  also  seemed  to  be  diiiguated  at  the  fai 
liarity  with  which  our  lower  classes  treated  the  nobility,  and  giv 
his  experience  at  a  time  when  political  feeling  ran  high.     For 
sake  of  convenience  he  was  travelling  in  the  company  of  a  peer 
the  realm  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  his  way  to  Lond< 
and  in  whose  society  he  was  extending  his  journey  to  Northam] 
ton,  where  he  tells  how :  *  Here  each  party  has  its  particular  ini 
and  if  a  member  of  Parliament  is  in  the  opposition  to  the  Cout 
he  is  under  a  necessity  of  going  to  an  inn  of  his  party,  or  he  is] 
lost  man;  for  either  they  would  believe  he  ha<l  turned  coat 
they  would  turn  it  for  him.     My  fellow-traveller  was  mne)»  beti 
off  than  I ;  for  finding  the  wine  bad,  he  had  recourse  to  beer ; 
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the  fowl  proving  hard,  he  rerenged  hunself  on  the  pudding,  which 
Wt$  aoft  enough.  Kut  I,  who  nm  not  seasoned  to  this  gross  food, 
ftiid  diiok  Utile  or  no  beer — I,  who  am  neither  of  the  party  of  Cor- 
ni|itiao  nor  l>pposition,  neither  ^^'lug  nor  Tory,  what  husinflsa  bad 

I  in  llii  wretched  hoane?  This  is  not  all:  I  saw  the  moment 
vbea  I  thought  our  innkeejier's  hatred  to  the  Ministry  would  give 
hsm  ft  right  to  sit  down  with  us.  We  were  obliged,  at  least,  to 
dtink  oat  of  the  enme  pot  with  htm  to  his  health,  and  to  the 
hralthf  of  all  those  of  the  town  of  Northampton  who  were  enemies 
U>  Sir  Robert  WnI|)olf  (against  whom  I  have  not  the  least  subject 
of  ooophunt),  and  friends  to  our  landlord,  with  whom  you  see  I 
hsTtf  DO  great  reason  to  be  in  love.  And  what  is  still  worse,  I  was 
mder  a  necessity  of  listening  to  the  reasoning  of  this  zealous  par- 
ol the  OpiK)sition.     My  travelling  companion  had  the  polite- 

entertain  him  during  the  whole  supjier-time ;  for  it  was 
innkeejjer  that  made  court  to  my  lord,  but  my  lord  to  the 
h  This  lant  exclaimed  bitterly  against  the  corruption  of 

tiic  .^liwiJ-L/y  and  the  remissness  of  the  Parliament.    My  lord  used 
hu  vtincMt  endeavouri;  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  paity  to  oar 
po4iUcal  innkeeper,  and  to  persuade  him  that  they  constantly  did 
all  tisat  was  po&i-iblc  to  be  done  in  the  present  circumstances. 
"No,  my   lord,**  replied   he   in  a  passion,   "they  do  not,"  &c. 
Therroprm  hft  wiihed  us  good-night,  and  departed  in  great  wrath. 
Am  •o<m  AB  he  was  gone,  "  Sir,"  said  my  fellow-traveller,  '^you 
raiut  DoC  in*  frurjiriseil  at  all  this.     In  this  country  we  are  obliged 
to  aaaage  all  sort^  of  people,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  credit  in  the 
nra&tffj*     TLi«  fcUow,  noiwithstanding  his  appearance,  is  rich  ; 
ukI  nida  and  hnital  as  he  i^,  he  passes  for  an  honest  man,  and  is 
takcB  nociec  of;  be  is  of  greater  importance  here  than  you  can 
«eO  imagine ;  hia  rote  at  elections  constantly  guides  those  of  oil 
hk  aeighbour«." ' 

Qui  anything  be  more  truo  to  life  than  this  electioneering 
the  buDipkious  elector  of  local  importance  ?     The  whole 
u  a  cmriou^  complement  to  Housseau's  sarcasm  that  *the 
filgUgh  0'  are  free,  but  they  are  mnch  mistaken.     They 

0a  o&ly  *>  w...  ...^  .ID  election  of  members  of  I'arliament;  aH  soon 

aa  iKiA  #Wiion  ij  made  they  are  slavev,  they  an*  nothing ;  and 

II  nake  of  llieir  liberty  ibiring  iht-  few  moments  of 

ku *=!>wii  how  little  they  dejierve  to  keep  it.*     Thn  poli- 

Uml  ajvpeti  of  KngUnd  greatly  intermts  all  German  ttavellera, 
kftd  tbero  axiit  Mch  cunoafily  diSTering  judgments  rucorded  by 
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competent  critics  on  the  subject,  that  a  good  specimen  of  ih 
vievs  may  be  got  ^m  contrasting  Heine's  and  Von  Ranm 
judgment  on  the  same  man.     Von  Raumer  was  in  England 
1835  J  he  was  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
himself  says  he  wrote  on  us  *  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
and  wurmefl  feelings.' 

He  writes  just  after  the  death  of  William  Cobbett  the  follow^ 
ing  aoute  passage  on  that  worthy  and  his  followers :  '  Theae  m 
he  says,  '  thought,  lived,  felt  like  plebeians,  and  therefore  fou 
an  echo  in  the  people ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  rational 
investigate  the  causes  of  this  than  to  make  it  a  subject  of  lamen- 
tation. Instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  fruitless  abuse,  people 
would  then  discover  means  of  redressing  real  evils,  of  showing 
the  groundlessness  of  false  complaints,  and  of  exhibiting  absurdi- 
ties iu  all  their  nakedness.  If  there  be  any  individuals  who 
think  to  turn  the  democmtic  heritage  of  these  men  to  account, 
they  will  probably  find  themselves  mistaken.  The  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  power,  which  grows  with  rank  luxuriance  on  the  rough 
uncultured  soil  of  the  people,  has  a  native  life  which,  when  trained 
and  pruned,  bears  the  noblest  fruit — such,  for  instance,  as  heroic 
devotion  to  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dency which  is  nurtured  in  the  closet,  which  borrows  all  its  force 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  positive,  and  thinks  to  lead  nations 
captive  with  a  few  phrases,  is  shallow  in  its  origin,  presumptuous 
in  its  course,  destructive  in  it^  results.  Popular  life  is  far  too 
rich,  varied,  earnest,  vivid,  to  be  long  chained  to  the  dry  bones 
of  u  superficial  system.  Their  sorrows  and  their  joys  are  not  to 
be  learaed  from  the  political  herbariums  of  fiyBtem-mougerH; 
and  when  once  it  comes  to  blows,  there  are  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  motion  that  are  not  dreamt  of  in  <he  philosophy  of  these  poli- 
tical pedagogues.' 

Heine  has  set  forth  some  of  his  English  impressions  in  his 
*  Keisebilder,'  a  book  which  is  the  quintessence  of  Heine  at 
freshest  and  most  fascinating  time;  prose,  verse,  the  wildest 
and  the  most  sober  earnest  being  equally  mixed  in  these  *Tra 
ling  Sketches.'     He  came  over  to  England  in  the  fever  heat 
frajiciae  enthusiasm,  and,  full  of  an  ardent  parLstanismf^  set 
work  to  demolish  the  British  Philistine.     His  creed  (hen 
'The  French  are  the  chosen  people  of  the  new  religion  ;  itH 
gospels  and  dogmas  have  been  drawn  up  in  their  language ;  P 
is  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan  which  divi 
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Ifee  eooteomted  laud  of  freedom  from  the  land  of  the  Philistines.' 
lie  lorcd  the  French  for  their  accessibility  to  ideas,  the  absence 
of  hold  which  prescription  and  routine  have  on  them,  and  their 
mdiaess  to  move  or  alter  at  the  bidding  (real  or  Kupposed)  of 
HMOe.  This  gives  us  the  keynote  of  his  detestation  of  the 
Knglith  oluoncter  ajid  his  remark,  *  I  might  settle  in  England  if 


ift  were  l)ot  that  I  tihould  find  there  two  things,  coal-smoke  and 
EogUshmen  ;  1  cannot  abide  either.'  lie  sketches  Cobbett  thus: 
*  While  I  translate  Cobbett'a  words  the  man  himself  comes 
bodily  before  my  mind's  eye,  as  I  paw  him  at  that  uproarious 
dianer  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  with  his  scolding  red 
fiMB  sad  his  radical  laugh,  in  which  venomous  hate  mingles  with 
a  mocking  exultation  of  his  enemies'  surely  approaching  downfall. 
He  ia  a  chained  our,  who  falls  with  equal  fury  on  everyone  whom 
be  doea  not  know,  oflen  bites  the  best  friend  of  the  house  in  the 
alv«%  barks  incessantly,  and  just  because  of  this  incessantness  of 
hb  bsrldng  cannot  get  listened  to,  even  when  he  barks  at  a  real 
thief.  Therefore  the  distinguished  thieves  who  plunder  England 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  throw  the  growling  Cobbett  a  bone 
to  flop  his  mouth.  This  makes  the  dog  furiously  savage,  and  he 
•how*  all  his  hungry  teeth.  Poor  old  Cobbett !  Englaud^s  dog ! 
I  hftve  no  love  for  thee,  for  every  vulgar  nature  my  soul  abhors ; 
but  thoa  toncbest  mo  to  the  inmost  soul  with  pity,  as  I  see  how 
lbe«  fUaineet  in  vain  to  break  loose  and  to  get  at  those  thieved 
vho  make  off  with  their  booty  before  thy  very  eyes,  and  mock  at 
Uqr  frnitif  ipriagi  and  thine  impotent  howling,' 

Pour  Heine  waa  to  die  under  the  sad  conviction  that  the 
ftitnre  erf  Ma  belove<l  France  lay  in  the  Commnnism  which  be  so 
haled  for  ita  narrowness  and  grossness.'  On  his  deathbed,  in  1656, 
•the  (*hild  of  the  French  Revolution '  (as  he  often  calls  himself) 
cried  aUmd  in  agony  of  spirit:  'It  is  all  of  no  use;  the  future 
to  our  enetnieit  the  Communists,  and  Jjouis  Na{>oleon  ia 
John  the  BaptiiC'  The  saying  that  ■  The  Englishman 
Iflnrty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her  like 
the  German  loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother,*  is 
L,  bat  before  quitting  Heine  (always  a  topic  of  singular 
i)  bia  amplification  of  this  muE^t  not  be  omitted  ;  it  is  so 
and  at  the  aame  time  ahown  his  mixed  vein  of  malice  and 
peet>7  ti>  perfection.  He  nys:  'And  yet^  after  all,  no  one  can 
even  t«ll  hov  thioga  may  fall  out.  The  grum]>y  Englishman,  in 
IS  tlUteniper  with  hii  wife,  is  capable  of  some  day  pulling  ^to^ 
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round  her  neck,  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithfield.  The 
inconstant  Frenchman  may  become  unfaithful  to  his  adored 
mistress,  and  be  seen  fluttering  about  the  Palais  Royal  after 
another.  But  the  German  will  never  quite  abandon  his  old 
grandmother ;  he  will  always  keep  for  her  a  nook  by  the  chimney- 
comer,  where  she  can  tell  her  fairy  stories  to  the  listening  children.' 

All  our  visitors  interested  in  politics  have  something  to  say  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  a  source  of  unfailing  comment, 
and  they  generally  describe  the  appearance  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  day.  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  was  present  in  the 
House  at  a  debate  during  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1827.  He  says 
Brougham  might  be  compared  in  debate  to  a  Mexterous  and 
elegant  boxer ;  Canning  presented  the  image  of  a  finished,  antique 
gladiator.  All  was  noble,  refined,  simple ;  then  suddenly,  at  one 
splendid  point,  his  eloquence  buret  forth  like  lightning,  grand 
and  all-subduing/  The  next  day  the  Prince  heard  and  saw  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  says :  *  He  is  no 
orator,  and  was  compelled  hon  gri  mat  gre  to  enter  upon  his 
defence  like  an  accused  person.  .  .  .  There  was  something  touching 
to  me  in  seeing  the  hero  of  this  century  in  so  subdued  a  situation.' 
However,  the  Duke  brings  his  speech  to  a  tolerably  successful 
conclusion,  amid  his  supporters*  ringing  cheers.  Then  the  other 
Ministers  rise  to  apologise  for  resigning.  Old  Lord  Eldon  weeps 
copiously,  but  produces  no  similar  emotion  in  his  auditors.  Lord 
Holland  was  sharp  and  striking ;  Lord  King  showed  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  not  always  in  the  best  taste ;  Lord  Lansdowne  made  a 
calm  and  appropriate  statement,  more  remarkable  for  good  sense 
than  brilliancy.  Lord  Grey  *  excelled  the  rest  in  dignity  of  man- 
ner, a  thing  which  English  orators,  almost  without  exception, 
either  neglect  or  cannot  acquire,' 

Professor  Silliman,  from  Boston,  gives  good  portraits  of  Pitt 
and  Fox  as  he  saw  them  in  the  House  in  1805.  He  describes 
Pitt  thus :  '  In  his  person  he  is  tall  and  spare ;  he  has  small  limbs, 
with  large  knees  and  feet;  his  features  are  sharp ;  his  nose  large, 
pointed,  and  turning  up ;  his  complexion  sanguine ;  his  voice 
deep-toned  and  commanding,  yet  sweet  and  perfectly  well  modu- 
lated; and  his  whole  presence,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
symmetry  in  his  limbs,  is,  when  he  rises  to  speak,  full  of  superi- 
ority and  conscious  dignity.  .  .  .  Fox's  manner  is  flowing,  easy, 
and  natural,  but  without  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  Pitt. 
He  stood  leaning  fo^^rd,  as  if  going  uphill,  an4  his  fists  wf^ 
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clenched  and  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  pockets/  &c.  Moritz,  a 
OrriDftn  gentiemau  vrbo  travelled  on  foot  in  England  in  1782, 
Bjs  he  preferred  the  entertainment  to  be  met  with  at  the  Houses 
ofPArliameat  *  to  most  other  amusements.'  He  was  much  struck 
•eeing  'the  whole  of  the  British  nation  assembled  in  its  repre- 
ltodT««,'  although  in  'rather  a  mean-looking  building  that  not 
B  little  rrieembles  a  chapel.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Btotu  have  nothing  particular  in  their  dress ;  they  even  come  into 
ih/C  HooM  in  their  great  coats,  and  with  boots  and  spurs.  It  is 
ttot  at  all  ancommon  to  see  a  member  lying  stretched  out  on  one 
of  the  benches  while  others  are  debating.  Some  crack  nuts, 
oChen  eat  oranges  or  whatever  else  is  in  season,  &c.  One  some- 
Ubm  §te$  one  member  speaking  and  another  accompanying  the 
wp^meh  with  hii*  actions.  This  I  remarked  more  than  once  in  a 
VMtbjr  old  citixen,  who  was  afraid  of  speaking  himself,  but  when 
hia  nisigfaboar  spoke  he  accompanied  every  energetic  sentence 
with  a  mitable  gesticulation,  by  which  means  his  whole  body  was 
■omeiimcfl  in  motion.' 

Tht  women  of  England  receive  even  more  admiring  comments 
£rain  nor  strnnger  visitors  than  the  British  Constituliun  itself;  it 
would  make  a  study  apart  to  record  all  the  varying  tributes  to  the 
dttrmt  of  our  oountrywomen.  Perhaps  the  quaintest  commenda- 
tion U  that  of  Dr.  Gemclii  Cnreri  (an  Italian  gentleman),  who  was 
io  Eogland  in  1686.  He  says:  'The  women  are  very  beautiful 
■od  fcnU&el  and  cotirteous  of  behaviour,  being,  in  short,  looked 
Spoo  as  one  of  the  valoable  things  which  England  affords,  which 


.%nu'itu  moiitf  po&H,  fon*,  Rcelftsin,  foetnina,  lanik. 

Add  to  thij  oommendatiou  that  they  do  whatsoever  they  please, 
ud  do  so  generallj  wear  the  breeches  (as  we  use  to  say),  that  it 
U  DOW  brcome  a  proverb  that  Englund  is  the  hell  of  horses  and 
Um  poradiMf  of  women;  and  if  there  were  a  bridge  from  the 
Idaad  to  the  continent,  all  the  women  in  Europe  would   run 
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INSIGHT, 

There  is  no  commonplace ! 
The  lowliest  thing  hath  grace ; 

Dull  everydays  yet  hold 

A  loveliness  untold. 
'TIS  we,  'tis  we  are  purblind  if  no  miracle  we  trace. 

Earth  is  a  marvellous  scroll 
To  the  revealing  soul ; 

Life  is  one  long  delight 

To  him  who  reads  aright ; 
The  years  a  glad  procession  of  infinite  wonders  roll. 

Who  sees  beyond  the  veil 
No  meaner  thoughts  assail ; 

Daily  upon  him  rises 

A  world  of  new  surprises, 
And  fair  the  city  sparrow  as  the  orient  nightingale. 

His  fine  sense  does  not  need 
On  actual  sight  to  feed ; 

Many  a  palace  high 

He  hath  in  cumuli ; 
Nymph-haunted  streams  and  leafy  lawns — where  shakes  one 
little  reed. 

He  craves  no  southern  night 
Purple  athrob  with  light — 

A  quiet  twilight  dim 

More  than  suffices  him, 
Still  soar  above  his  head  the  depths  of  vasty  heaven's  might. 

He  needs  no  pine-crowned  lake 
Where  curvM  ripples  break — 

A  little  wayside  pool 

Doth  in  its  bosom  cool 
The  evanescent  image  of  un&thomed  azure  take. 
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Higher  than  Alps  he  goes, 
Than  peaks  of  luminooB  snows — 

For  him  a  poplar  tree 

Can  a  frail  ladder  be 
To  sonset's  mystic  hills  of  gold  or  morning's  mounts  of  rose. 

Nought  made  of  man  may  harm 
The  care-enchaining  charm 

When  the  white-robed  chestnut  tree 

His  fettered  soul  sets  free 
To  roam  the  realms  of  cloudland  by  its  blossom-cumbered  arm ; 

And  his  hot  pulses  gain 
A  sure  surcease  from  pain 

If  but  a  soft  breeze  passes 
Over  a  space  of  grasses. 
Some  sacred  spot  where  tyrannous  life  binds  this  calm  soul  in 
vain. 

He  knows  no  weak  regrets 
And,  liberate,  forgets — 

When  April  clouds  float  through 

The  vague  delicious  blue— 
The  petty  brain  that  troubles  or  the  puny  heart  that  frets. 

Falls  from  him  unawares 
The  burden  of  his  cares 

When  on  the  dingy  town 

The  mighty  Spring  comes  down, 
Wlien  amber  buds  of  lilac  leaves  beatify  the  squares ; 

i  >r  sweeps  the  glorious  throng 
Through  narrow  lanes,  along 

The  city  sad  and  sober 

Of  wild  winds  of  October, 
Uplift,  upborne  from  miry  ways  upon  their  pinions  strong. 

A  strip  of  midnight  sky 
Twixt  crowding  houses  high — 

Ah  !  starry  gates  ope  wide  ! 

And  raised  and  sanctified 
His  little  life  on  little  earth,  its  foolish  clamours  die. 
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Compassed  with  joys  he  lives 
That  each  bright  moment  gives, 

Engirt  with  majesties 

His  nnsealed  eyesight  sees. 
To  him  each  cloud  and  leaf  and  blade  are  heavenly  fugitives. 

He  reads  the  revelations 
Of  angels'  habitations, 

Whether  aloft  they  spring 

On  light  refulgent  wing, 
Or  masked  amidst  oblivious  men  ihej  plod  in  humble  stations. 

For  no  one  lives  apart 

In  the  mind-deadening  mart, 

But  round  his  being  dense 

Streams  benign  influence, 
But  glimpsM  gleams  of  spirit  forms  can  irridate  his  heart. 

Never  was  any  lot 
So  utterly  forgot  5 

Nought  vile  or  common  is 

In  Nature's  scheme  of  bliss. 
There  is  no  life  so  isolate  that  beauty  knows  it  not. 

The  music  of  the  spheres 
Sounds  upon  city  ears. 

And  radiant  visions  greet 

The  watcher  in  the  street. 
Only  look  long  and  deep  and  £Eur — and  Heaven  itself  appears ! 
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id  ]K)uy  Las  been  invested  witli  a  hnlo  of  rotnaxice 
rbttt  out  of  keeping  with  the  profuiie  surroundings  of  itn 
Ufttirc  home.  And  this,  apimn^ntly,  fnun  a  vtTy  early  date,  for 
%v  chaoct^l  to  reiid  not  long  ago  tliat,  traditionully,  *tlje  Shetland 
pony  was  carried  from  tli*'  Caneanian  rang*',  by  ancient  worship- 
*rfi  of  <Klin,  to  Seandinavi'a,  thonce  to  Shetland' — in  which 
lition  we  discern  a  trace  of  humour,  if  nothing  more,  as,  con- 
ing the  size  of  some  of  these  anhnali^,  tliey  are  much  mort* 
to  be  *  carried  *  than  to  transport  anyone,  whether  from  the 
or  elsewhere.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  ih  the 
of  the  breed  thus  presumably  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ; 
tttimber  of  popular  misconceptions  also  prevail  in  reg^ird  to  the 
pnesent-day  nature  and  habits  of  the  animals,  all  of  which  it 
MCmt  dtreirable  to  correct.  They  are  now  not  only  drafted 
aoaoillj  io  large  numbers  to  the  south,  but  are  extensively 
ildp|i«d  abroad.  A  few  words  then  in  regard  to  the  breed,  as  it 
exittJ  to-day,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  begin  with,  we  niu£t  contend — in  opposition  to  the  popu- 
larly niceived  belief— that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  genuine 
pony,  in  the  sen^e  of  a  single  pure  and  original  breed. 
happtrn  to  be  several  distinct  kinds  in  the  islands,  and  these, 
being  subject  to  natural  variation,  have  been  further  in- 
croMd  in  number  by  crossing.  Crosses  apart,  however,  an  Unst 
pony  i»  very  dififcrent  from  a  South  Mainland  one,  while  both  of 
ikitm  Again  differ  from  a  Fetlar  Hpe.cimen.  There  are  also  Fair 
Iftle  and  fireuay  varieties.  It  would  be  invidious  to  seek  to  indi- 
te in  thin  paper  which  of  these  is  to  he  considered  the  bebt. 
:h  kiod«  no  doubt,  has  its  q>ecicil  exeellences,  but  a  suflicient 
ude  iA  ]*erhap.-(  allowed  when  wtf  state  that  a  pure-bred  jxjiiy 
nay  be  anything  between,  say,  :S0  and  48  inches  high  at  the 
•boulder*  A  t«mali-sir^d  |>ony  ngain  is  not,  necessarily,  any  better 
or  moTP  \'al(uible  than  a  Urge  one  ;  tlioiigh  for  certain  purposrn, 
•ooh  a«  working  in  coal-minefl,  the  siualler  animal  only  is  em- 
piayMl.  A#  0  general  rule  extrctncn  of  sixr,  either  way,  fetch 
cMcrevptmdingty  extreme  prices. 
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mainland  of  Shetland — and  they  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
in  spite  of  reported  Bcarcity — may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  kept  by  large  breeders,  generally  in  fenced  parks,  and  the 
proletariat  class  employed  by  the  peasantry  in  labour.     Strings  of 
the  latter  may  be  seen  any  day  upon  the  roads,  dragging  peat-fuel 
from  the  hills  in  lilliputian  carts.     They  are  wonderfully  tough 
and  strong  for  their  size,  live  upon  hard  fare,  and  require,  or  at 
least  receive,  little  attention.    Numbers  of  them  live  out  of  doors 
all  the  year  round,  except  in  the  severest  weather.     The  time- 
honoured  fiction  that  they  are  habitually  left  out  in  the  snow,  and 
preserve  themselves  from  being  drifted  over  by  walking  constantly 
in  a  circle,  contradicts  itself.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  snow  often  lies 
for  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  Shetland,  covering  the  ground  to  s 
great  depth.     Under  these  circumstinces  the  animals,  if  exposed, 
would  certainly  succumb,  and  they  are  far  too  valuable  to  their 
MJwnera  for  this  to  be  permitted.     But  they  certainly  do  rough  ifr' 
out  of  doors  in  very  inclement  weather,  seeking  the  doubtful 
shelter  of  dykes  and  outhouses  ;  while  in  hard  seasons  the  stud  of 
the  breeder  is  carefully  housed  in  sheds  made  for  the  purpose. 
Unquestionably  these  ponies  can  stand  a  great  amount  of  expo- 
sure, being  fitted  for  this  by  a  double  or  treble  thickness  of  coat. 
But  it  is  very  much  to  be  questioned — the  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — if  any  of  them  are  the  better  for  being 
subjected  to  an  extreme  test  of  this  kind.     Ponies  sent  south  at 
an  early  age  rarely,  if  ever,  pass  through  such  an  ordeal,  and  it  ii 
not  found,  we  believe,  that  their  natural  hardiness  deserts  them, 
or  even  diminishes,  when  they  receive  fair  treatment  and  proper 
shelter  during  inclement  seasons.  If  stabled,  however,  as  in  many 
cases  they  must  necessarily  be,  by  the  southern  buyer,  they  should 
have  abundance  of  fresh  air ;  a  simple  shed,  by  way  of  cover,  is 
almost  all  that  is  necessary  for  them.     And  it  is  imperative  that 
at  all  times  they  should  have  ready  access  to  drinking  water.    S^ 
animal  can  exist  so  short  a  time  without  it  unharmed.     It  is  self 
evident  that  if  a  pony  be  entirely  dependent  on  outdoor  feed  hie 
condition  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  season.     Apoplpclicall 
full  in  summer,  he  must  be  sorely  reduced  in  winter.    This  mus' 
sooner  or  later,  injuriously  affect  the  health  and  stamina  of  the 
animal.    Iceland  ponies  again,  on  account  of  the  rigorous  olinmt«J 
are  regularly  stabled  in  winter,  and  should  consequently  bo  morl 
robust  than  they  actually  are,  as  being  subjected  to  fewer  vicij* 
situdes  of  diet  and  climate.     Why  this  is  not  the  case  must  hd 
traof'd  partly  to  the  original  inferiority  of  the  breed,  an*  1  i-'^^'^f 
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to  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  shipped  to  this  country — imcked 
hj  handredfl  in  the  hold^  of  steatner?,  with  insufficient  air  and 
during  the  voyage,  au  ordeal  quite  sufficient  to  ruin  them 
life,  Tho  writer,  who  ha^  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
of  Shetland  [kjiuVs,  has  carefully  eit[>erimente(l  hh  to  the 
enic  armngcinents  for  their  indoor  accommodation.  He 
that  a  rough  stone  building,  loosely  cemented,  so  as  to  allow 
rrent  of  air  to  pass  through  the  walls,  with  ordinary  stable 
^  >u  a  amall  scale,  and  covered  with  a  galvanified  iron  roof, 
vnn»,(beir  best  shelter.  During  the  day,  in  almost  all  weathers, 
should  have  their  heads  loose,  in  rough  pasture,  and  in 
pr  they  can  safely  be  left  out  at  night,  with  the  exception 
jonng  fottls.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  are  remarkably  delicate, 
*  ttr  food  common  wheaten-braii  made  into  a  mash,  with  the 
I  of  a  little  Indian  meal,  suits  them  much  better  than 
oattf  I  white  Itay  or  straw,  with  turnips  or  potatoes,  and  ])erhaps  a 
liltl*  1   cake,   complete   their   stable   dietary.      Generally 

■pBa*  .,.  y  a^e  pomowhat  gross  feeder?, and,  though  capable  of 
■tudiog  unluirme<l  a  surfeit  which  would  ruin  an  ordioory  horse, 
they  '  '  '  '  -  a  carefully  measured  allowance,  varying  accord- 
ing !  .111(1  tn  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

Kow  tt«  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  height.  A  variation  of, 
lajy  three  hands  betwf*cn  the  average  large  and  small  sized  ytonies 
Uitmn$  a  good  deal  in  the  case  of  such  a  tiny  animal.  Yet  it  ob- 
tains, AS  wc  have  said,  among  undoubtedly  pure-bred  specimens, 
and  entii  '  *  '  nendent  of  any  foreign  cross.  Accidental  varia- 
tiosia  of  iy  of  course,  in  breeding,  and  may  be  perpetuated, 

tiumgb  this  ia  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  true  explanation, 
•BoardiDg  to  onr  of  the  moi^t  ex|M:'rienced  of  Shetland  judges,  is 
tkat  ma  is  mainly,  (hough  perhaps  not   entirely,  a  question  of 
Ob  tbe  richer  pastures  the  tendency  is  towards  increase  of 
■*  M,     Scanty  feeding  on  hard   pasture  tends  to 

■  lit,  and  also  to  develop  that  superabuodiinco  of 
tiair  wliich  is  poputnrly  (though  erroneously)  reganied  os  one  of 
lb*  ,V  '■----  ^'-:r  marks  of  the  genuine  strain.  We  ourselves 
htkx*  land  a  naturally  undert^i/ijd  foal,  likely,  from  its 

ap[ie{umnce,to  nuike  a  good  * mine-pouy,*  and  therefore  to  fetch 
MHB'"  *'  "''  '^f  the  requisite  age,  being  purposely  kept  on 
•fati  it**  owner,  in  order  that,  it  mi^^bt  nut  exr»*e<l  the 

for  tlJ»  cla»3  of  animals.     In  point  nf  fact 
i«r  ^fjimj^Hirr,  ojitjiiijilljT  fioall  perhapH,  wan  purposely  dwarfed  by 
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Bpare  diet,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  light-weight  jockejf. 
And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  certain  renowned  breed  of 
ponies  on  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  noted  for  extra  hardiness  and 
pymmetry,  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  considerably  over  tht;  average 
height,  owing  presumably  to  the  rich  pasture  on  which  they  have 
been  continuously  kejjt  for  many  years. 

The  craze  for  undersized  ponies,  in  our  opinion,  has  had  its 
day.     Except  as  curiosities,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  tiicnttfje, 
these  pigmy  animals  are  practically  useless.     Perhaps  the  fashion 
of  purchasing  them    at  extraordinarily  high   prices  would  not 
have  lasted  so  long  had  it  been  folly  understood  that  their  pro- 
duction was   mainly  a  question  of  scanty  feeding,  either  in  the 
case  of  the  animals  themselves  or  of  their  more  or  less  immediate 
progenitors.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of  superabundant  hair. 
The  experiment  can  easily  be  made  by  anyone  curious  in  these  ^J 
matters.     Subject  a  pony  to  extreme  hardship,  leaving  it  out  of  ^| 
doors  in  all  weathers,  and  it  will  develop  hair — and  we  may  add  ^^ 
hoofs — accordingly.     A  veritable  Shetlander,  picked  at   random 
from  the  various  breeds,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  smooth-haired 
and  clean-limbed  as  shaggy.     It  all  depends  upon  the  treatment, 
or  at  least  mainly   so.     The  conventional  Shetland   pony — the 
animal    represented    in    picture-books — namely,    about    40    to 
44   inches   high,   very   tight-jointed,   and  with    an   impossible 
growth  of  hair  all  over  him,  is  just  about  aa  bad  a  type  of  this 
famous  race  as  can  well  be  imagined.     From  his  build  he  is 
genemlly  short-winded  and  thoroughly  impracticable  in  bis  paces*  ^H 
A  South  Mainhind  specimen,  on  the  other  hand,  long  and  rakish  ^^ 
in  build — hard-grown,  as  the  saying  is — and  clean-limbed,  will 
far  surpass  his  companion  in  staying  jjower.     One  of  this  hardy 
breed— in  our  opinion  the  ideal  Shetland  pony — has  been  known  ^M 
to  travel  from  Sumburgh  to  Lerwick  and  back  the  same  day,^| 
with  a  tolerably  heavy  riding  weight,  say  fifty-six  miles  alto-  ^^ 
get  her  of  extremely  hilly  road.     But,  minor  ditferencea  apart, 
there  are  certain  characteristics — unfailing  tests  in   their  way 
with  the  experienced  judge — which  go  to  the  *  make  up 'of  a 
Shetland,   as  distinguished  from  an  Iceland   or   Faroe,   pony —  ^ 
c^f/.  a  certain  unmistakable  breadth  of  build,  set  of  pasterns,  and,  ^| 
more  particularly,  an  apathetic  air  which  no  other  breed  possesses. 
Your  *  Sheltie '  is  not  a  quick  animal,  is  inclined  to  be  sleepy 
rather  than  otherwise  in  his  paces,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to 
do  no  more  than  he  can  help  in  the  way  of  exertion,  though,  i 
put  to  it,  he  evinces  great  power  of  endurance,   antl   will   g< 
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tbroagh  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  his  size.  The  Icelmul 
wiciy  i«  »Ung<-t]irr  inferior,  sLorter-liveJ,  narrower  ia  hnild,  and 
geoemlly  faliaciouH,  hut,  witb  all  this^  he  is  quicker,  livelitr,  and 
hdn  ibaC  air  of  pensive  melancholy  which  haunts  every  Shetland 
poay*  (^r  advice  ia  to  avoid  the  inferior  auimul,  however  highly 
recommended.  Their  price  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  half  that 
iif  the  ShetJunder,  but  the  money  is  ill-saved.  The  average  life 
of  an  Icelander  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  while  the  other 
will  live  to  twenty-tive  or  even  more. 

Daring  the  earlier  months  of  spring,  before  the  snow  has 
fkirly  dijjuppeared  from  ihe  Shetland  uplands,  the  American  buyer 
traveU  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  isle?»  picking  up  every 
likely  animal  be  can  find  for  the  foreign  market.  In  order  to 
•ecoiw  a  good  selection  it  is  neces^nry  to  forestall  him.  llenee 
aiid*winter  U  the  bettt  time  to  buy.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
oomparatiw  scarcity  of  fine  animala  in  the  islands.  Within  the 
Uat  three  years,  and  even  before  that,  a  dit^ease  affecting  the 
pattJgg,  incurable  save  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  called  sarcoptic 
mange,  imvaged  many  districts.  Infected  animals  were  freely 
ilanghtered,  and  the  epidemic  may  be  said  to  have  spent  itself. 
Still  the  ponies  are  fewer  than  they  once  were,  and  the  price  all 
roaiul  i>  oooaiderably  higher.  At  present  it  may  be  said  to  range 
frooi  KU,  to  30/.  and  upwards  for  three-year-olds.  It  is  impos- 
■Ala,  however,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  instruct  intend- 
ing bayera.  The  prices  are  very  variable,  as  the  animals  often 
tliroogh  several  hands  before  reaching  the  ultimate  pur- 
Tlic  latter  will  probably  he  viclimised  if  buying  from 
K^-ealled  agents  in  the  south,  as  the  latter  will  endeavour  to 
csiort  \^L  or  '201,  for  an  animal  which  has  cost  him  little  more 
tliaa  half  that  sum  in  Shetland.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  purchase 
dmragh  a  mprctable  dealer  on  the  g2K>t. 

T'  '      *■      'curing  in  these  tiny  animals  is  extraordinary. 

Abij'  _    ^  ■ — and  ^ome   all  but  iinixtssible — .shade  of 

h<ir»e  colour  may  he  seen  during  a  day*H  ride  through  the  main- 
U04I,  from  tf  '  -' "  ^t  fawn,  almost  white,  by  gr^y  and  slaty 
■Ladra  (^f  gi-  >  brown  and  black.     There  are  no  dapple- 

greyi  that  wo  wot  of.  lliere  \9  a  tradition,  of  the  U6ual  value* 
that  brown  is  the  'true  and  original*  hue.  Cre.^m  ponies,  if 
olhenrisr  gco<l,  fetch  a  highrr  price  thim  othert-*,  as  being  a  *  fancy 
ealoor,*  and  the  same  may  be  said  of '  jiiebalds.'  The  theory  that 
Isght-oolottrrd  anlmab  are  not  so  robust  or  hardy  as  dark  ones  is 
Dot  boim«  oQt  by  ob»crvation.    A  stripe,  or  til)bo\\A\V«i  mvvxV^ 
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down  the  spine  is  a  sign  of  Norwegian  blood,  tbe  infusion  dating 
inanj  years  back.     If  the  Caucasian  legend  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
however,  the  Norway  pony  is  at  least  first  cousin  to  the  Shetland  one. 
A  mob  of  ponies  feeding  together  in  the  open  air  will  use  their 
heels  to  each  other  most  liberally.     This  is  a  painful  but  un- 
deniable fact,  known  to  every  breeder.     When  running  wild  on 
their  native  hills  they  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and  will  fight 
most  determinedly,  not  only  with  each  other  but  with  larger  horsesy 
I  frequently  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter.     So  far  true,  but  our 
Iromancer — the  Shetland  Munchausen — goes  on  to  affirm  that  if 

I  Fib  and  Tib  and  I'ick  and  Pin,  '^^ 

^  Tick  and  Qtiiclc  and  Jill  ati*l  Jin  ^^ 

are  but  congregated  loosely  together  in  a  shed,  or  other  building, 
they  will  no  longer  quarrel.    Amity  will  reign  where  hopeless  dis- 
cord formerly  prevailed.     We  can  only  say.  Try  the  experiment  ? 
We  have.    The  whole  thing  is  a  baseless  fiction.    They  are  patient 
and  enduring,  these  ponies  of  Lioga  ; '  in  many  cases  they  may 
be  trained  to  a  docility  and  sagacity  almost  human,  but  there  ia  a 
point  with  most  of  them — such,  at  least,  is  our  experience  of      n 
them,  indoors  as  well  as  out — when  their  patience  gives  way  to^H 
ipositive  ferocity,  and  when  once  their  blood  is  up  they  are  not  so^^ 
■easily  pacified.     An  experience  we  once  had  with  a  recalcitrant 
riding  pony  in  a  rural  smithy — it  was  his  first  shoeing — will  never 
fade  from  our  recollection,  nor,  we  imagine,  from  that  of  the  village 
Vulcan,  ^1 

Never  groom  a  Shetland  pony  as  you  would  an  ordinary  horse*.^| 
They  should  be  well  brushed,  and  their  manes  and  tails  combed  ;^\ 
but  the  indiscriminate   use  of  the  currycomb  is  positively  hurtful 
to  them.     More  especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  animal  is  to  be 
left  much  out  of  doors.     Observe  one  of  them  in  the  opnn  air  on 
a  wet  day,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  rain  runs  off  his  coat  as 
off  a  duck's  back.     But  if  the  'set*  be  removed  the  coat  will  noi 
longer  be  waterproof.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  by' 
immemorial  custom,  the  mane  and  tail  should  be  lightly  trimmed 
and  no  more.     Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  the  sight 
of  one  of  them  closely  cropped.     The  tail  should  just  be  off  the  j 
ground.     So  careful  are  Shetland  dealers  in  this  respect  that  wel 
have  often  received  animals  despatched  by  them  with  the  toill 
thoughtfully  tied  in  a  double  knot,  in  case  of  accidents  on  ship-l 
board.  j 

*  Linga«  nr  ITcath  L)lo,  the  anciont  iiamc  Cor  SlicUand.  now  ua  the  lu^w  M 
iifln  hicenth  principle,  heqth  or  licitther  bt;ing  pmotlcall^  cxunct^  -jM 
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Shetland  puny  is  shy  of  a  strange  owner,  and  at  first 
r«qaires  to  bo  jealously  watched  in  a  new  home,  as  being  apt  to 
bolt  on  the  first  opportunity.  Unfailing  tradition  steps  in  here 
ftnii  gravely  informs  as  that  a  straying  pony,  however  far  removed 
from  the  land  of  ita  birth,  will  invariably  shape  its  course  for  the 
BOtth — in  the  direction,  that  is,  of  its  native  home.  Needless  to 
wkj  that,  by  preference,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  far  as 
ocr  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  u  straying  pony,  wherever  it 
msy  be,  traverses  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

We  have  said  that  they  are  exported  in  large  numbers 
anooally.  The  wonder,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  they  are  not  still 
oon?  extensively  purchased.  They  are  singularly  affectionate 
and  repay  any  amount  of  attention.  Their  uses  are  manifold,  as 
they  are  capital  saddle  animals — one  of  47  inches  being  quite 
up  to  an  ordinary  riding  weight — are  as  a  rule  surefooted  and 
reliaMe,  go  well  either  singly  or  paired  in  harness,  make  the  best 
of  hill  ponies,  give  little  trouble,  and  are  the  most  captivating  of 
all  poMdble  pets.  Tnke  them  all  in  all,  (hey  are  by  far  the  best 
of  tbe  pony  race.  Perhaps  their  only  dniwback  h  their  almost 
infinite  teachableness,  which  tends  to  make  them  acquire  bad  as 
well  as  good  habits  ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  training.  lu  nine 
CMCi  otit  of  ten  their  breaking-in  is  entruyted  to  inexperienced 
boy«,  with  the  usual  result  of  developing  a  tendency  to  shy  or  to 
IhrQv  '  "  ider,  at  which  liitler  manonvre  they  may  become 
perfe<  _     .     These  tricks  are  never  unlearned.     Itut,  with  an 

ordinar}'  amount  of  skilled  attention  from  the  first,  they  may  be 
l"  ■  d. 

n  the  poet  of  this  special  subject — perhaps  the 
only  ftinger  tbe  Shetland  pony  ever  had.  In  touching  verse  he 
picture*  the  mother  pony  with  her  downy  foal  feeding  together  on 
thtf  windawept  gra«ay  hill&  of  Shetland,  the  latter  soon  to  be 
l«rtcd  from  her  to  go  to  work  in  tbe  grimy  coalmine.  A  fine 
tOQc^  *"  'ire  this,  but  not  without  its  share  of,  apparently 
faMTi'  (cy.     For  minc-ponits,  though  certainly  comlemned 

to  lifelong  impriiMDnment,  are  well  looked  after  and  carefully 
lendrd.  Assuredly  their  lot  underground  is  preferable  tn  ill- 
treatntenf.  above  ground,  and  though  n  pony  may  suffer  from 
'•  ^  like  *bocDe  BickneKS*  for  a  few  days  in  a  new  dwelling, 

'!-     •■     k  ^t'td -ru  tiL-!-  '''ig.     ^ur  pony,  though  somewhat  of  a 

1'  n  j.jiil I '  .  i.  ;ind  adapts  itself  with  wonderful  facility 

;e  of  liome  and  ownership* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
IN  LAKELAND. 

Thebe  are  two  valleys  in  Lakeland,  side  bj  side,  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  familiar  to  its  tourists,  both  of  them  beaatiful, 
but  with  a  beauty  that  owes  little  to  verdure  and  less  to  foliage, 
each  traversed  by  a  rocky  stream — in  the  one  case  by  the  Wttdle, 
in  the  other  by  the  Start — from  which  they  take  their  names.  In 
the  AVerdle  valley  there  is  a  farm  or  two,  a  roadside  inn,  and  a 
vicarage  with  a  church  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  benefice, 
which  it  would  be  mockery  indeed  to  call '  a  living ; '  in  the  Start 
vuUey  there  are,  where  it  is  widest,  but  a  few  cottages,  and  where 
it  narrows  and  the  huge  fells  begin  to  hem  it  in,  there  is  no  sign 
of  human  habitation ;  there  are  no  cattle,  nor  sheep.  The  hill  fox 
and  the  foul-mart  are  to  be  found  there,  indeed,  but  only  by  those 
who  know  where  to  look  for  them ;  the  very  birds  that  haunt  those 
solitary  walls  of  rock  are  few ;  the  rock  raven  and  the  buzzard 
hover  over  them.  Past  Werdle,  and  over  the  hill  that  separates  it 
from  its  neighbour-valley,  and  up  the  Start  vale  at  its  h^,  is  the 
mountain  road  to  Halswater.  Many  fair  scenes  and  many  fine 
ones  are  to  be  beheld  by  the  pedestrian  upon  his  way ;  but  what 
will  strike  him  most,  not  from  its  beauty,  though  it  is  very  beaatifal, 
but  from  the  unexpectedness  of  finding  it  amongst  such  wild  and 
grim  surroundings,  is  the  view  of  a  country-house.  Until  eight 
hundred  feet  or  so  of  the  pass  has  been  ascended,  Nature  in  her 
wildest  garb  alone  presents  herself  to  him ;  but  presently,  through 
a  cleft  in  a  much  loftier  mountain  range,  his  eye  falls  on  a  glint  of 
blue,  which  is  the  foot  of  Halswater ;  and  on  its  sterile  verge,  as  if 
dropped  there  from  the  clouds,  a  mansion  with  lawns  and  gardens 
belted  with  noble  trees,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  To  find  sucli 
an  abode  of  luxury  and  ease  cradled  in  crag  and  fell  is  startling, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  that  jars  upon  Nature's 
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kdeor;  time  has  ro  melJowed  what  art  bo  well  began  that  it 
no  mora  out  of  place  than  any  other  of  those  ancestral 
Engluh    homes  which  seem  ]>art   antl   parcel  of  the  landscape 
ihej  adorn*     Tin;  wonder  of  the  beholder  is  liuw  it  got  there. 
To  kive  dragged  the  materials  for  building  it  over  the  way  he 
\um  eotob  would  have  defied  even  Egyptian  labour.    Five  hundred 
f««i  higher,  and  the  secret  is  dlFcloHed  to  him;  yonder  lies  the 
aocKO ;  ftsd  even  where  lie  stands  the  discordant  shriek  of  the  hawk 
^^■ill,  in  wild  woather,  not  seldom   mingle  with  the  whine  of  the 
HMft-guU.     It  wa.s  liaid  in  old  times  that  only  two  dalesmen  knew 
Uie  road  to  HalBwater  Hall,  but  the  sailor  always  knew  it.     li 
he  who  brought  the  oak  for  its  i^anelling,  the  marble  for  its 
tcUf  and  the  pictures  for  itd  gallery. 

With  the  sea  half-anlozen  miles  or  so  away  for  its  backgroundi 
the  mansion  looks  even  a  more  enviable  dwelling-place  than  at 
the  tint  glance.  Hut,  like  more  humble  homes,  it  has  not  been 
able  lo  cloce  it^  doors  agaiu&t  misfoKnnes  ;  not  only  have  Disease 
and  Death  visited  it  in  their  never-omitted  rounds,  but  even  War 
has  found  ittt  way  there.  In  Cromwell's  time,  indeed,  its  position 
vat  90  remote  that  it  is  written  its  inmates  and  their  neigh- 
^knrB  knrw  not  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Protector  till  he 
^Hd^I  his  work  luid  2>^«ed  away,  but  in  the  later  Stuart  days 
I  FactioOf  jealous  of  its  peaceful  solitude,  and  disguised  in  the  garb 
^■^  Loyalty,  made  it  u  uest  of  treason.  Then  the  sea  brought 
^Ipipe  by  night,  and  the  ships  brought  men,  and  the  standard 
«f  Rebellion  was  raided  where  youder  clump  of  pines  casts  its 
^ladowf  on  the  lake,  and  the  mountain  echoes  learnt  for  the 
fini  iJmo  the  soond  of  the  trumpet.  Then  Authority  came  and 
vitb  relentlecv  foot  cruxhed  KelM*llion  out,  and  set  her  torch  to 
tbe  &ir  dwelling — where  the  mark  of  it  can  still  be  seen — and 
e  Her  name  in  blo^nl  in  all  the  peaceful  valleys  so  deeply  that 
lerations  to  efface  it.   But  one  thing  it  led  alive,  veiled 

I-r.d  though  there  was  no  more  war  there  w;is  treason 
■  n  bn.wght  plotters  from  the  north  who  \&j  perdu, 
n.  ,  and  priests  who  dwelt,  like  couies,  in  holes 

att'j '  >(]  oDce  a  fugitivf^,  it  is  said,  with  a  dark  fiice  but 

jopvial  whom  Sir  Kustace  himself  stood  unbonneted, 

um)  *  out  of  the  only  cup  of  sdver  the  soldiers  of  the 

llazu<  '  '-^t  in  the  plate  room. 

T:  lit  family  in  time  died  out,  and  though  it  could 

a0t  b«  ijuite  said  that  its  memory  had  fudcd  ^from  all  the  circle 


,f  "L'i  i— ^-  .j  ^•*i«ra'::?   vrrr  z*  "^-4  "^iJi-'^  -^  i-iSeip  ^oQt  the 

fr'.d  Li:iii:«:ii-  ui  loknc^rz.  ^cr™' :-r:  "."  :•:  j*.'ii3.*r!.tcii  wi;a  com- 
r.-?rcial  pcr^Tur.'. 'u.-:  "r-.c-i-^:  :^-r  piuc-  la-i  rra.»T:Hi  rs  glories, 
bn:  13.  :Le  zi«:»ijcr:i  ii^li-':n-     I-i-r  :•  cL-r^.^is  x-*rt  i. Togt  ^  many 
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a  *rr:i=i  7ii:L:  Trr-  loie:  :  -.:t  "irc^-r  d-  C--i:  th*  billiard- 
rr^-m  xoi  i::-f*i  :i^  "r^'-z  jLr-rrTejrrrs  i  :irji3iaCAZt»  that  set 
'L'*  T^rj  ial*  '~»-*-'^  :  iz.-;  :*:  T-ii  *  r::  "•fL-f"*i  :j  seme  that  ice 
TFij  c.:-  bir  :*■  ■'isii  :c.  ",_'*  •  ^T.-'-.-r- r^  _i  :le  i:ctesc  scmnier  day. 
■S'.orle*  ia  :i:T  j^j'.-*  .f  Zj^tsn  fn^-^^riurc  t-t*  :-:Ii  of  the  hall 
acd  iti  :vzifr  rv  "l.-f  '.az*L:ri  .c"  :Ji-?  •  yL?c.er'*  Welocme '  at  the 
L-ra*!  ;:  :l-f  likf, ::  ini^*;  ii;  r^-f*:*  Tz-fa  the  ▼»■  veather,  as  it 
w-i=  wo:::  :o  I-:  iz  :l:se  Tiirr*.  sc"  :z.  >Ir.  Tr^a-enh-rrie  had  been 
a  *g*»i  «*:r:,' ::  **f-?r:ei.  azo  z'z:iz^'.  r-:  =i-:rr  :i  giving  a  guinea 
:o  a  g^Lidr  or  a  roarna::  *'-  *-  ::  :'.  w^r-  j.  shillizg ;  but  he  did 
n-:t  go  t:-  kirk,  cor  '.i.:  i.T  :!■;  '*.t:-<c  .-u'reJ-Xgirg  to  the  ancient 
fai:b  as  bi=  j:r-?d<rvtr?5cr>  a:  :!•?  Kail  ", -i-i  I^ce  :  f:r  their  chapel 
wa5  n*:'T  0:1^7  u^ei  i*  j.  n ■-*:»:  ^il'.rrv.  I:  wi5  r.aEirded  bj  some 
genclecian  ?j<r:sr::ar.  a:  :1^  •Wel.:=:.e'  :i.d:  Mr.  Tremenhere 
mighi  r»r  a  J-jt — a  il-easinrrr  rT\:T:*.v:-.:  with  rapture,  and  one 
wr.io*:.  in  t'--?  neic-^'-'-^'-'O'-i  wb-ere  j-kT*  w-fre  <oaree  »  was  often 
cuoC'rd  to  the  griirral  eEJ'.'-vmr:::. 

As  to  :Le  mesibers  of  Li?  rasii'y.  Miss  Trenir  nhere  was  thought 
to  he  rather  calm  and  siarely,  vhi.  >.  ::i  :  j,e  mistress  of  so  great  a 
hou^ehoM  .*eeme«i  p;irioiia'r'e  rcough  :  Mi^s  Philippa  to  be  good- 
natured  and  very  civil ;  r:::  Mis?  Graor:\  all  were  agreed,  was  the 
flower  of  the  3ock-  Sh-?  ha^:  a  good  won:  for  everyone,  and  an  open 
hand  ''with  something  in  i:  wherever  i:  was  needed.  There  was 
mach  less  mystery  aboiit  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Hall  than  there 
had  been  about  the  vld  ones,  but  Mr.  Edwani  Eosooe  puzzled 
folk?!.  He  always  accompanied  his  patron  on  his  summer  holiday, 
hut  without  sharing  his  diversions  :  for  tishing  he  had  apparently 
AH  little  taste  a.s  -kill ;  there  were  a  few  grouse  on  the  hills  about 
Hi';  house,  hut  they  suffered  no  diminution  in  their  nimibers  at 
hi=i  h;inds ;  hf;  did  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  that  passion  for  the 
jii';hir^i'jiie  which  brouglit  some  harmless  lunatics  to  Halswater  ; 
no  ojii'f  in  short,  could  understand  why  Mr.  Koscoe  was  a  standing 
di-h  at  hi-*  liost's  table.  At  first  they  took  him  for  the  bridegroom 
t:h-j:f.  of  on<!  of  the  two  elder  Miss  Tremenheres,  but  in  course 
of  yiitrn  that  illusion  vanished.    They  then  concluded  he  was 
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Mr*  Tremenhere's  secretary,  as  indeed  he  was,  and  flomethio^ 
moTP.  If  Uiey  ooald  have  guessed  the  real  nature  of  his  duties, 
it  would  have  astonished  them  exceedingly;  for  the  owner  of 
Hftlswat^r  Hall  had  nothing  in  common  with  Josh  of  Lebanon 
Lodge,  Kensington.  He  caught  fish  on  his  liook  instead  of  men 
—the  itpeckled  trout  and  the  scarlet  char,  in  place  of  the  nobility 
Mad  the  military — and  placed  them  in  stew-ponds  to  be  devoured 
«t  lei«txre.  He  put  the  screw  on  none  of  his  tenants,  and  there- 
fere  had  no  necessity  of  employing  Mr.  Roscoe's  Bkill  with  that 
uutnunent ;  and  yet  that  gentleman  was  somehow  -as  unpopular 
as  an  Irish  landlord's  agent  under  the  Plan  of  the  Campaign^ 
Wfcen  the  newa  came  to  his  Northern  home  of  Mr.  Tremenhere's 
the  honest  dalesmen  were  moved  to  sorrow,  but  found 
mitigation  of  it  in  the  reflection  that  now  that  they  had 
the  substance   they  would   also  lose   the   shadow  that   had 

it ;  but  in  this  they  were  fated  to  be  mistaken. 
Wli«i  the  three  bereaved  sisters  arrived  at  the  Hall,  Mr.  Rosooe 
iTTived  with  them;  only,  instead  of  living  under  the  same  roof  as 
ol'old,  he  was  accommodated  in  a  cottage  in  the  grounds,  which 
bad  bMn  tiMd  by  the  old  family,  in  the  days  of  their  hospitality, 
for  orerdow  guests. 

blatters  were  not  so  pleasant  in  the  household  as  they  had  been 
at  Klin  Place.  The  presence  of  visitors  had  there  had  a  restraining 
upon  the  two  elder  sisters,  who,  now  that  they  were 
togetlker,  often  said  sharp  things  (in  the  sense  of  antagonism 
than  cleverness,  as  Ajax  was  called  acei^rimvs  Ajax)  to  each 
•,  and  still  sharp^^r,  in  confidence,  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  each 
That  gentleman's  position,  though  as  general  manager 
flD  tait  an  ettabliahment,  and  one  in  whom  the  most  implicit 
was  placed,  it  seemed  to  he  enviable,  had  some  crumpled 
i<4e-leaves  about  it,  and  even  occasionally  thorns.  Each  sister 
vant4-d  the  attention  he  p:iid  to  the  other;  but  Agnes — which 
she  had  usually  more  self-command — by  far  the 
>o#t    ,       ^  'could  not  understand  why  he  gave  himself  the 

ble  to  make  iFach  a  fool  of  Pbilippn,'  which  was  her  way  of 
tlfig  that  ^  *     '!  he  would  reply  with  hii*  most 

g  srai    ,  /  which  always  pacified  her. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  not-withstanding  this  tender- 
of  fpee-"  'TiR  ho  naid  to  her  could  ^  1 

deotar:^!  .  uor  did  Agnes  complain  of  i 

•n  nrocb,  perhaps,  because  she  was  old  enough  to  kivoiE 
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Ix'tter,  as  of  a  certain  understanding  which  existed  between  them. 
^^  iLh  Philippa  he  was  tender  too,  but  in  a  less  confidential  way; 
and  yet  her  too  he  contrived  to  keep  in  good  temper.  Mr.  Edward 
INweoe,  indeed,  deserved  the  name  of  a  good  manager  even  more 
than  those  who  grudgingly  enough  bestowed  it  on  him  imagined  ; 
but  no  line  knew  what  his  success  cost  him.  Moreover,  with 
every  thiy  his  jiosition  became  more  precarious,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
ease  with  those  who  have  given  *  promises  to  pay '  without  the 
iwssession  of  assets.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  date  on  the  bill, 
hut  it  had  to  lie  renewed  nevertheless,  and  the  <»peration,  though 
It-  hail  aouw  likeness  to  a  lover  a  quarrel,  was  liy  no  means  the 
renewal  of  love,  lie  was  pressed,  too,  from  without  (though  that 
need  not  be  refernnl  (o  at  present)  as  well  as  from  within,  and 
was  alremly  in  siieh  straits  as  might  have  made  some  men  despe-. 
late,  lUit  thi»ugh  Edward  Koscoe  had  nothing  of  what  we  call 
faitli,  he  In^lievetl  in  Eilward  Koscoe,  and,  like  all  men  of  his  type, 
was  eoniident  that  time  andehance  would  somehow  work  together 
in  favour  of  so  ih'serving  an  object- 

Mueh  move  apart  from  him  than  her  sisters,  but  hardly  more 
i>;iiitrant  of  the  phins  he  was  devising,  and  in  which  she  too  had  her 
plare,  stood  (irace  Trenienhere,  Indeed  she  stood  apart  from 
hiT  sisters  also,  though  they  still  united  in  treating  her,  after 
tlieir  fashion,  with  tendernesii.  Of  her  at  least  they  had  no 
jealousy,  and  though  to  some  degree  she  stood  in  their  way,  they 
did  not  visit  that  involuntary  crime  with  their  displeasure.  In 
some  respects,  though  their  hopes  rested  on  her  having  reached  a 
marriageable  age,  they  tftill  considered  her  as  a  child,  her  presence 
softened  their  characters— long  waq>ed  from  what  they  might 
have  been,  and  i^tunted  by  rivalry  and  discontent — and  evoked 
what  little  remained  to  them  of  fun  and  freshness,  Unfortunately 
for  her  peace  of  mind,  their  humour — as  always  happens  with 
women  of  coar.--c  nafurcH — took  the  form  of  raillery  about  her 
supposed  admirers.  When  the  {x>st  came  (at  an  hour  when  it 
leaves  places  less  out  of  the  world  j,  they  would  pretend  to  look  at 
the  superscription  of  her  letters,  and  were  perpetually  asking  her 
when  lx)rd  Cheribert  was  to  make  his  appearance.  *  We  told  you, 
you  know,  that  if  he  came  we  should  know  for  certain  what  he 
came  for,  and  his  last  words,  as  you  remember,  were  that  he 
intended  to  come.' 

It  was  a  very  unwelcome  as  well  as  threadbare  jest,  but  it 
iif&cult  for  her  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  it  was  at  least  some 
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Tott  that  their  afisurance  of  his  lordship*s  intention  prevented 
firozn  harping  upon  a  still  more  tender  string.  If  they  had 
'cr  entertained  a  suspicion  about  Walter  Sinclair,  it  was  clear 
lej  hud  dismissed  it.  Bat  as  regarded  the  girl  herself,  it  was 
;rt&in  that  she  thought  of  that  young  gentleman  a  good  deal 
lorr  l}mn  wlien  hr.  had  been  their  visitor.  He  was  not,  of  course, 
\tr  lover;  onLike  Lord  Cheribert>  he  had  never  breathed  a  word 
of  lovQ  to  her;  but  what  he  had  said — his  few  vague  phrases 
repreised  admiration — were  recalled  to  her  mind  much 
troer  Ifaan  the  other's  passionate  and  determined  words.  The 
noDembr&nc^  of  the  latter  filled  her  with  alarm,  and  even  with 
nee.  She  feared  his  persevenince  and  importunity,  which 
that  lonely  spot,  surrounded  by  those  who,  far  from  having 
sympathy  with  her  renistance,  would  be  ranged  upon  their  side, 
»ukl,  she  felt,  be  well-nigh  intolerable.  If  she  had  but  had  Mr. 
!AU«rton  to  ap{>eal  to — for  she  had  no  idea  that  his  influence  had 
been  thrown  into  the  other  scale — it  would  have  been  some  com- 
bat 0he  was  absolutely  without  adviser,  save  the  secret 
rliiipers  of  her  high-beating  heart. 

If  Walter — that   is  Mr-  Walter   Sinclair — should   keep  his 
cf  coming  up  to  Ualswater — but  his  doing  so  was  doubt- 
t  fool  that  she  was  to  have  discouraged  him  !— then  indeed — 
bat  even  that  was  set  with  difficulties  and  embarrassments.     Per- 
ipe  ihey  might  qtuirrel,  and  Jihe  be  the  unwilling  cause ;  these 
yoang  men,  one  of  whom  she  liked  so  much — at  a  distance 
■Tid  the  other  whom  she— she  did  not  say  she  loved  even  to 
r,  bat  a  blush,  though   none  was  there  to  ttee   it,  spoke 
bar. 

One  night,  as  the  ladies  were  thinking  of  retiring,  a  sound  of 

Upoa  the  broad  gravel  sweep  made  itself  heard  in  the 

i^room;  for  by  coming  u  score  of  miles  and  more  from  the 

vtatlon  the  house  was  now  approachable  by  wheels,  which 

tK  -ne  it  bad  not  been;  then  there  was  a  peal  at  the 

It-  :    ...41. 

He  has  oottiv  at  last !  *  cried  the  elder  sisters  in  a  breath,  and 
'   '         '     '     '  -ignificantly  at  Grace. 

ming  here  iujitead  of  to  the  inn  !  *  exclaimed 

this  is  making  himself  at  home  indeed.     You  raui>t  put 

'        "       ,Mr.  Uosco*'.* 

*  :^lurb  yourself,  Miss   Agnes,  nor  newl  Miss 

»c»'  |mt  on  that  heightened  colour,'  observed  tlie  gentlemMv 
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appealed  to.    *  I  hear  a  voice  which  is  certainlj  not  that  of  Lord 
Cheribert.' 

*  But  who  on  earth  can  it  be  ? '  asked  Agnes. 

*  Why,  of  course  it's  Mr.  Roscoe's  brother,'  observed  Fhilippa. 

*  How  do  yon  know  that  ? '  inquired  Agnes,  with  sadden  vehe- 
mence. 

*  I  don't  know  it,  I  only  guess  it,'  answered  Fhilippa  with  an 
uneasy  look,  *  because,  as  you  know,  he  has  been  expected  for  so 
long.' 

Then  the  door  opened  and  the  butler  announced  Mr.  Bichard 
Roscoe. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MR.  RICHAKD. 

The  man  who  was  thus  ushered  for  the  first  time  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tremenhere  family  would  have  been  remarkable 
anywhere,  but  in  that  splendid  drawing-room,  sturounded  by  all 
the  accessories  of  wealth  and  luxury,  his  appearance  was  espe- 
cially striking  from  its  incongruity.  He  was  dressed  in  what  is 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratcliff  Highway  as  *  slops,'  a 
suit  of  ready-made  clothes  that  hung  on  his  gaunt,  spare  limbs  like 
the  attire  of  a  scarecrow.  It  was,  or  had  been,  a  sailor's  suit,  but 
he  had  not  the  least  resemblance  to  a  sailor.  He  had  long  brown 
hair,  and  a  beard  so  deeply  tinged  with  grey  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  match  it.  Though  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  he  had  not 
a  superfluous  ounce  of  flesh  about  him ;  he  was  emaciated  and 
hollow-eyed,  like  one  who  had  endured  great  hardships ;  to  his 
brother,  who  had  a  robust  frame,  and  was  attired  in  faultless  even- 
ing dress,  he  presented  the  strongest  contrast.  They  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common.  There  was  something  in  the  new- 
comer, however,  which  spoke  of  vanished  strength,  or  at  least  of 
great  powers  of  endurance :  what  could  be  seen  of  his  muscles 
stood  out  like  whipcord.  His  eyes  were  very  expressive,  wild  as 
those  of  a  hawk ;  perhaps  at  one  time  they  might  have  been  as 
fierce,  but  they  had  now  a  hunted  look  in  them,  A  judge  of 
physiognomy  would  have  pronounced  this  man  to  have  passed 
through  some  terrible  experience. 

The  meeting  between  the  brothers  was  friendly,  but  not  cor- 
dial. The  new-comer  seemed  to  have  ^ome  doubt  of  his  welcome ; 
while  the  other,  despite  his  habitual  self-command,  was  evidently 
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csifaurMted.  Hii  mimner  was  nervous,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
npidlty  tbit  vas  quite  onosaal  to  him, 

^So,  Richard,  you  are  come  at  laat/  he  said  as  they  shook 
lundi.  *  I  am  glud  t;o  eee  you,  and  I  think  I  may  say  as  much  for 
mjr  kind  frienda  here.*  And  with  that  he  introduced  him  to  the 
■ikcn. 

The  Tisitor  was  evidently  quite  unaccustomed  to  society.  As 
he  took  ench  lady  by  the  hand  he  stared  at  her  with  unconcealed 
naitmtyt  and  detained  it  in  his  grasp  much  longer  than  is  common 
OB  ft  first  acquaintance ;  upon  Grace  he  stared  witli  an  undisguised 
but  by  00  means  rude  admimtiou ;  it  was  like  the  natural  admi- 
nUioD  exhibited  by  the  savage. 

*  I'ou  mujit  excuse/  he  said  with  an  awkward  smile,  and  in  a 
hoanM?  voice,  that  spoke  even  more  of  ill-health  than  his  wasted 
fimrae  and  the  glitter  of  his  eyes,  *  what  you  find  amiss  in  my 
wmaoBn ;  I  have  not  seen  a  lady  for  these  ten  years ! ' 

*  My  brother  Kichard  has  been  a  backwoodsman,'  explained 
Mr.  Itoftcoe  curtly. 

*  Well,  scarcely  that,  Edward,'  he  replied  drily ;  *  you  are 
doabtloss  thinking  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woodjs ;  I  have  been  a 
huntw  on  the  jirairie.' 

Agues  exclaimed,  *  How  interesting ! '  Philippa  laughingly 
oh^eTTiHl,  *  Like  I^alher-Htockiug.*  Grace  regarded  him  in  thought- 
ful fiiienoc  ;  *he  remembered  that  Walter  Sinclair  had  described 
his  fatiier  a.->  having  followed  that  ealLing,  and  expressed  hie  own 
adtnirati^jn  for  lU 

*  Tbcr*'  i^  not  much  to  hunt  here,  Mr,  Ilichard,  I  fear,'  con- 
tinued Agn<*-,  'except  the  hill  fox;  but  you  are  doubtless  a 
fifiherman,  and  we  can  promise  you  Mome  !<[>ort  in  that  way;  and  I 
dare  ?«y  Grace,  who  in  our  mountaineer,  will  act  as  your  guide 
crrcr  the  hill^  Auytliiug  we  can  do  for  "Mr.  Ro^^coe's  brother  will 
give  ui  pleasare.' 

Tbr  new-comer  looked  up  with  gratified  surprise. 

*Iwiah  your  ^ii^ter  a  belter  office,  Mi^^s  Tremenhere,  but  I 
thank  jou  kindly.' 

There  mma  nothing  of  cringing  or  humility  in  his  tone;  but  it 
«a*  unmistakably  one  of  astonishment  at  the  nature  of  Iuk  wel- 
come, aa  also  of  the  vum'andiogs.  He  seemed  amazed  at  finding 
hitfotni  reflection  in  the  mirrors  (of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  dmwiog-rxKim,  for  poor  '  JoshV '  Umlo  in  onuimentation  had 
been  French  and  /lorid),  and  now  and  then  cast  forlive  glancc«  at 
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the  gilded  ceiling  as  though  ▼ondering  how  the  gold  had  been 
made  to  >top  on  it. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  in  England,  Mr.  Bichard? '  inquired 
Agnes  presently, 

^  In  London  only  forty-eight  hours ;  I  came  straight  up  from 
Liverpool,  and  only  remained  in  town  just  to  buy  these  things/ 
and  he  looked  down  at  his  shop  suit  with  a  painful  sense  of  their 
inadequacy  to  the  occasion. 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you/  continued  Agnes  graciously,  <  to 
leave  all  the  attractions  of  town  to  come  down  to  us  at  once.' 

The  new-comer  looked  embarrassed,  and  turned  an  inquiring 
ghince  towards  his  elder  brother. 

*l  ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  would  be  welcome  here,' 
explained  Mr.  Roscoe;  *and  he  was  naturaUy,  I  hope,  desirous  to 
see  me  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.* 

*  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,'  observed  Philippa. 

*  We  are  most  pleased,  I'm  sure,'  chimed  in  Agnes.  And  Grace 
too  smiled  acquiescence. 

All  which  was  a  proof  indeed  of  Mr.  Roscoe  s  influence  with  the 
family,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  welcome  one's  friend,  and  quite 
another  to  welcome  one's  friend's  friend. 

With  all  the  good-wiU  in  the  world,  however,  to  put  their 
guest  at  his  ease,  the  sisters  found  it  a  little  difficult.  There 
were,  of  course,  excuses  for  him ;  he  had  not  been  used,  as  he 
himself  had  owned,  to  society ;  he  knew  nothing  of  his  enter- 
tainers ;  after  so  long  a  separation  even  his  brother  could  have 
hardly  seemed  familiar  to  him ;  but  all  these  pleas  having  been 
allowed,  it  was  still  felt  by  the  two  elder  ladies  that  Mr.  Richard 
Roscoe  was  a  little  awkward :  perhaps  he  suffered  by  comparison 
with  that  complete  self-possession  and  ease  of  manner  which  they 
could  never  sufficiently  admire  in  his  elder  brother ;  Grace  thought 
him  only  shy.  She  pitied  him,  because  she  understood  that 
he  was  poor,  and  had  suflFered  privations.  Her  interest  was  always 
attracted  by  such  persons,  just  as  natures  of  another  kind  are 
attracted  by  those  who  are  rich  and  prosperous.  Yet  even  she 
too  experienced  a  certain  sense  of  relief  when  Mr.  Roscoe  took 
his  brother  away  to  the  supi)er  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  in 
the  lodgings  where  he  was  to  be  bestowed. 

The  night  was  moonless  and  very  dark.  It  would  have  been 
no  easy  matter  even  for  one  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
about  the  house  to  find  his  way  to  the  cottage  without  damage 
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to  tb«  flovror-bcd$y  if  not  to  himself;  but  what  seemed  much 
more  beautiful  and  t^thking  to  the  stranger  than  any  wonders 
of  inciT»  »nd  fell  that  had  met  his  eye  that  day,  the  whole 
gmrdm  was  lit  by  gns-Iamps.  This  too  was  owed  to  the  taste  of 
U»^  drjwrted  Josh.  The  gas,  of  course,  was  made  at  home,  or 
ntber  id  a  little  wood  apart  from  the  houi^e,  which  hid  wliat  was 
UQUghtly  in  the  tneans  of  its  manufactare  ;  hut  the  lamp-posts, 
Tory  tiict'ly  gilrJefi,  had  been  imported  from  Ix>ndon.  It  was  no 
vooder  that  Mr,  Kichard  Koscoe  opened  his  mouth  as  well  as  his 
cyen  ID  »j*t'mishment  at  these  artificial  si)lendours. 

*  Well,  I  am  darned  I  this  beats  all ! '  he  murmured,  with  hushed 
«mace. 

At  which  involuntary  tribute  of  admiration  Mr.  Edward  burst 
out  laughing.  It  wum  not  a  pleaitant  laugh,  which  was  not  his 
CklII,  for  ho  had  scarcely  any  experience  in  laughing,  but  it  was 
m  genuine  one,  Tlie  astonishment  of  his  relative  at  finding  him 
in  foch  very  luxuriant  clover  tickled  him,  because  it  was  a  com- 
pUnusnt  to  the  intelligence  which  had  placed  him  there  ;  it  was 
only  himself  who  knew  that  hiit  position  was  not  quit-e  so  enviable 
M  it  appeared  to  be,  and  it  gratified  him  to  see  it  thus  so  fully 
re>cogDi»ed  by  one  incapable  of  pretence  or  any  stroke  of  diplomacy. 
It  even  pleased  him  to  see  the  wonder  with  which  this  simple 
kQDti*r  of  the  prairies  regarded  the  glass  and  silver  upon  the 
table  laid  for  his  entertainment^  and  the  obseqaiouaness  of  the 
•errant  in  attendance. 

•If  I  haxi  known  of  your  arrt%-nl  I  would  have  got  you  some- 
thiog  Iwtler  for  supper,'  observed  Mr,  K<iward  slily. 

•  Better !  Why,  I  have  not  eat  down  to  such  a  meal  these 
five  yean.* 

Tb«  answer  wm»  a  little  beyond  the  other's  expectation,  *  Vou 
Deed  not  wait,  Thomaa^*  he  observed  curtly ;  *  I  will  look  after  Mr. 
Kkshard  mynelf.* 

It  struck  him  a  moment  too  late  that  it  had  been  rather 
iodUcreet  in  bim  to  let  tlie  footman  know  (hat  any  brother  of  his 
had  not  been  ujxhI  to  luxury  from  his  cradle,  lie  did  not  shut 
hi>  eyeii  to  the  probability  of  tlie  memberti  of  the  Tremtuihere 
booaebold  regsrrUog  liim  from  quit<t  another  [>oint  of  view  than 
titat  nf  their  nii.^ireHS  or  mistresBes  ;  and  though  he  was  not  one 
to  care  rourh  for  the  opinion  of  the  j^rvants'  hall,  lie  felt  it  wa« 
fooliah  to  have  given  them  a  handle  for  gossip.  Slight  as  had 
be«o  the  inddent.  It  lofBced  to  put  a  «top  to  the  late  feelings  of 
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self-glorification  in  vhich  he  had  i)ermittetl  him&elf  to  iudu1g< 
and  to  replace  him  in  his  usual  attitude  of  cold  serenity. 

'You  have  not  brought  much  luggage  with  you,  Dick,  I 
noticed/  he  observed,  lighting  a  cigar,  while  the  other  attackedj 
the  viands. 

'  And  yet  it  looks  more  than  it  is,*  replied  the  other  fhiukh 
*  I  did  not  dare  bring  down  the  things  I  came  over  in ;  so  th^ 
portmanteau  is  half  empty.' 

'  The  portmanteau !     If  you  liad  only  given  me  time,  I  woul 
have  seen  that  you  had  five  portmanteaus.* 

'Then  you  would  have  had  to  send  me  the  money  to  buy  them.1 
I  am  stone  broke.' 

*  I  suppose  so.  Look  here,  Dick :  you  must  never  be  without 
money  in  your  pocket.'  He  now  unlocked  a  drawer,  and,  taking 
out  a  handful  of  sovereigns,  placed  them  beside  his  brother's 
plate. 

The  other  coloured  to  his  forehead.  *  I  was  only  joking,'  hi 
said,  with  an  air  of  annoyance,  and  even  of  distress.  *  I  am  not  a 
schoolboy,  that  I  should  take  a  "  tip  "  like  tliat.' 

*  Take  it  as  a  loan  then-  You  wDl  very  hkely  have  no  need 
to  spend  it ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  you — or,  if  you  prefer  that  way 
of  putting  it,  for  vt.e — to  be  without  ready  money.  Ten  pounds, 
man — what  do  you  suppose  is  ten  pounds,  or  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  for  that  matter,  to  a  man  in  my  position  ? — and  I  dont 
choose  my  brother  to  be  penniless.* 

*  That  circumstance  did  not  seem  to  distress  you  very  much 
at  one  time,*  returned  the  other  drily. 

The  reply  was  unexpected,  and  for  a  moment  Mr.  Edward's 
face  looked  very  unlike  that  of  a  host — even  a  host  at  somebody 
else's  expense ;  but  the  frown  cleared  away  as  quickly  as  it 
came. 

'  That's  quite  true,'  he  answered,  laughing ;  *  but  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  were  like 
two  beggars  fighting  for  a  crust,  forget  it.  I  have  now,  at  all 
events,  not  only  the  will  but  the  power  to  make  you  ample 
amends,*  M 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  live  upon  your  bounty,  Edward,*  was  ihm 
cold  rejoinder ;  the  speaker's  eyes  were  looking  at  the  little  hean 
of  gold  with  marked  disfavour.  -1 

'  I  wish  I  had  given  him  a  hundred,'  was  the  other's  reflectiOTi  J 
'  it  is  merely  avarice  that  takes  this  mask  of  pride.^  m 
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•  You  (»avo  me  to  understand  that  if  I  came  over  bore  I  should 
il  ut.  of  some  kind.' 

^iiail,  I)ick.  Do  not  fear  (hat  you  will  not  be  worth 
;ea,'  Then  added  to  himself,  •  I  do  believe  he  in  the  same 
A  be  fver  was ;  and  Trn  another  to  have  ever  sent  for  him 
belief  that  he  could  have  altered.' 
Bttt  1  6hould  like  to  know  what  the  employment  is,'  pcr- 
!.  Iff  had  not  the  resolution  of  his  brother,  the 
.  :.  waination  thut  can  tire  out  all  ordinary  opposition^ 
uid  almost  reverse  the  adverse  decrees  of  fate  ;  but  he  was  not 
vUhout  a  Ktmin  of  it,  an  the  other  knew.  *  When  you  wrote  to 
me  Qpoo  tho  matter,  you  spoke  of  it  as  being  something  well 
worth  my  while — or,  as  you  expressed  it,  •*  any  man*s  while  " — but 
m  did  not  even  hint  nt  what  it  was.' 
*l*hat  IB  quite  true,  Dick  ;  it  was  something  that  I  could  not 
dovn  in  blaek  and  white.' 

*Then  I  won't  do  it.    1  have  been  in  trouble  once — thanks  to 
and  that  is  enough,'  was  the  vehement  rejoinder.     *  It  shall 
iver  hapjien  agiain — of  that  you  may  take  your  oath,  Edward ; 
^,  ra-thrr,  I  will  tAke  imj  o:ith,  which  is  much  surer.* 

1  forgive  you  your  unbrothcrly  seutiments,'  answered  the 

1^  in  Ume*  the  quiet  calmness  of  which  contrasted  stran^^ely 

tb©  other's   passion  ;    '  the   more    so    since   I   admit  that 

is  9ome  cause  for  them  ;  but   what  I   cannot   understand 

bo«  a  prr»on  of  your  intelligence  can  suppose  me  capable  of 

isg  any  ]■         '    -n  such  as  you  bint  ut.     You  may  say,  of 

»,  •*  But  s  done  things  of  that  kind,"  to  which  I  reply 

true*   tliat  an  individual  of  my  name  cnco  did   them — a 

I        ''  'v-nturer — but   he  han  nothing  whatever  in 

*  ^        -n  who  is  now  addrrssing  you.     You  have 

with  your  own  eyes  what  I  am  here — the  confidence  in  which 

'    'I  by  your  h<"wtr'8apft,  who  an*  the  mistnases  of  millions. 

hink  me  Kuch  a  fool  aj"  to  risk  it  by  doing  anything  dis- 

tiUble?' 

'lam  Hpeaking  of  wlmt    you  may  want   me  (o  do,*  answered 
oitbrr,  to  «hi>m  wine  and  good  cheer  wi'm*»d  to  havf  givfn 
\h  itr^ogtb  and  spirit.     *  You  have  conr»*;?:<*d  just  now  that  you 
it  ilftwn  in  black  and  white.* 

I  ?     It   wn?i  a  very  dflicate  busin»'s^,  though  one 
entirely  fret-  trom  illegality  of  any  kind.     Unhappily, 
dtday  haa,  I  frar,  caused  the  part  I  intended  for  you  to 
. — na  7*1  MIL  tk 
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be  filled  up  by  another.  I  can  now  promise  you  nothing  so* 
splendid ;  but  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  of  part  of  which 
you  can  relieve  me,  in  connection  with  the  Tremenhere  estate,. 
which,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  will  give  you  profitable- 
occupation,' 

*  Out-of-door  work,  of  course,  I  could  do — overlooking  and  so- 
forth — and  I  know  something  of  grass-farming.' 

*  Your  talents  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  useful,'  said  the  other- 
drily. 

*  Mr.  Tremenhere,  I  suppose,  made  you  his  executor?'  observed! 
Richard  after  a  pause. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  answered  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous^ 
smile.  *  I  have  made  myself  what  you  see  I  am ;  and  you  have 
not  seen  me  at  my  best  even  yet,'  he  added,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  pride. 

<  What !  Thane  of  Cawdor  that  shall  be  King  of  Scotland  t 
You  mean  to  marry  one  of  them,  do  you  ? ' 

^  There  are  things  more  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  world  thai> 
that,  Dick.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  was  at  one  time  ii:^ 
hopes  that  you  might  have  married  the  other.' 

*  The  other  ?  You  mean  Miss  Philippa,  I  suppose,  since  I  can 
hardly  flatter  myself  I  could  have  captivated  the  young  one.' 

'  Well,  yes.  Miss  Philippa,  of  co«n-se.     But  all  that's  over  now.*" 

*  She's  engaged,  is  she  ? ' 

*  Well,  in  a  manner,  yes ;  but  she  doesn't  like  it  talked  about.' 

*  And  you  are  to  marry  Miss  Agnes  ? ' 

*  I  never  said  so,  I  have  no  right  to  say  so.  I  only  said  that 
there  were  things  more  unlikely  to  happen ;  and  you  must  under- 
stand that  even  that  was  said  in  the  strictest  confidence.  Come, 
it's  getting  late,  and  we  are  early  risers  at  Halswater.  How  is 
your  room  ?    I  hope  you  think  it  snug  enough.' 

*  Snug  ! '  said  Richard,  rolling  his  hollow  eyes  about  what  was 
certainly  a  very  handsome  apartment-  *  I  feel  like  Christopher 
Sly  in  the  play.' 

*  Or  like  Mr.  Squeers  in  his  Sunday  clothes,'  replied  Mr. 
Edward,  laughing,  *  astonished  at  finding  yourself  so  respectable.* 
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CHAPTER   XXVin, 


AS   IXEXPLICABLK  ALARM. 


udent  and  gch< 


folk  cannot  make 


for 


eming  ioik  cannot  maKe  proviaiou 
,  and  especially  for  what  they  may  say  or  do  themselves 
In  ft  zoouteDt  of  impulse. 

Far  many  mootlie  Mr.  Edward  Roscoe  had  been  in  expecta- 
tioo  of  »ome  such  iceettDg  aH  that  which  had  just  taken  place 
between  himself  and  his  brother.  A  less  confident  man  would 
fffhftp  have  rehearfied  his  own  part  in  it  beforehand  ;  biit, 
ihoof^  he  was  by  no  means  one  to  trust  to  the  iuspiration  of  the 
nocoent,  he  had  not  dreamt  of  taking  such  a  precaution.  He 
had  always  been  Ricbird'e  superior  (and,  to  say  truth,  hud  treated 
hifli  ajt  if  he  was),  and  somewhat  despised  hia  intelligence.  He 
had  ooi  made  allowance  for  the  independence  of  character  which 
the  knocking  about  in  the  world  for  years  givi-s  to  a  man  who 
if  have  had  but  little  of  it  to  start  with.  He  had  expected  to 
him  as  clay  to  the  band  of  the  potter,  and  he  had  found  him 
rtiff  clay ;  he  foresaw  that  he  should  have  more  trouble 
im  than  he  expected,  and,  on  the  whole,  was  sorry  he  had 
for  bim.  He  regretted  uow  that  he  had  given  way  to  the 
UnptaSLlan  of  boasting  to  bim  of  bis  own  position  ;  his  pride  of 
pbM  hftd  canned  him,  be  felt,  to  be  unnecessarily  confidential.  It 
vBft  fooliiiL  of  him  to  admit,  or  rather  to  allow  Richard  to  guess, 
that  he  hail  marriage  with  Agnes  in  hia  eye ;  for  once,  moved  by 
inpolM?*  of  which  he  was  now  rather  ashamed,  he  had  been  both 
frank  and  truthful.  He  had  really  sent  for  bis  brother  with  the 
nbject  hi*  hod  mentioned,  directly  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
cootentj  of  Mr.  Tremenhere's  will ;  but  the  wife  he  had  de- 
dgned  h^  him  wa«i  not  Philippa  but  Grace.  At  that  time  the 
kttcr  had  "^  '  *  sailor,  and  it  struck  Mr,  Edward  that  she  could 
not  do  br^:  .  ally  herself  with  one  who  would  be  under  his 

ovB  oontrol,  and  with  whnm  matters  could  be  made  easy.  As  he 
nmrr ^  -■  '  f --'  -  ^  he  was  a  handsome  yoting  fellow,  not 
wilh^  Ji  always   inclined   to   lean    upon   another 

ntber  than  inut  tobiti  own  re»>urccH;  somewhat  ^entimeutal  in 
fading,  and  M-ry  impr-  ■  ■"'  '  •  lo  female  Iwauty.  Fortunately, 
•inevi  I^ird  Cheribert  [>cd  into  the  vacant  place,  he  no 

ioager  wanted  hi*  brother  iir  this  purpose,  for  iudetMl  he  now 
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seemed  quit«  unfitted  for  it.  To  his  eyes  he  looked  a  broken 
man,  worn  out  by  fatigues  and  ill-health,  which  had  also  made  him 
irritable  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  had,  it  is  true,  suffered 
certain  wrongs  at  his  elder  brother's  hands ;  but  that  was  long  ago ; 
and  since  Edward  had  shown  a  disposition  to  make  amends,  it  was 
Bichard's  duty  (as,  indeed,  he  had  hinted  to  him)  to  forget  them, 
and  make  himself  useful  to  his  patron.  In  time,  and  with  kind 
and  judicious  treatment,  this  would  doubtless  come  about ;  and 
in  that  case  it  would  not  be  a  matter  to  be  deplored  that  he  had 
thus  made  a  confidant  of  him,  as  respected  his  own  matrimonial 
designs,  from  the  first. 

It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  him  to  have  at  the  Hall 
one  whose  interests  were  his  own,  for  he  was  well  aware  that,  with 
the  exception  of  its  two  mistresses,  there  was  no  one  at  HalBwater 
Hall  on  whose  good-will  he  could  rely.  Though  he  had  notMng  to 
complain  of  from  Grace  herself,  he  felt  that  he  could  haidly 
count  upon  her  personal  regard  as  of  old.  Her  intimate  relations 
with  Mr.  Allerton,  his  declared  enemy,  forbade  it.  This  was 
another  reason  why  he  was  anxious  to  get  her  a  husband  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  would  remove  her  from  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
If  she  had  really  any  tenderness  for  Lord  Cheribert,  which  he  did 
not  doubt,  he  was  confident  that,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
immense  pecuniary  loss  which  her  marriage  would  cause  her 
would  weigh  with  her  not  a  feather;  nor  from  what  he  knew  of 
Lord  Cheribert  did  he  think  that  if  even  he  was  made  con- 
scious of  that  fact  it  would  seriously  affect  his  intentions.  The 
young  man  was  reckless  and  headstrong,  and  had  always  been 
wont  to  please  himself  at  any  cost ;  his  noble  father,  of  course, 
would  entertain  the  strongest  objections  to  such  a  match  withoat 
the  gilding,  but  the  young  man's  career  had  been  one  long  oppo- 
sition to  the  paternal  wishes. 

Mr.  Allerton's  views,  if  they  were  adverse,  would  be  of  much 
more  consequence,  since  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  the 
young  people ;  but  in  Mr.  Allerton  lay  ISii,  Roscoe's  chief 
hope ;  it  was,  he  believed,  in  the  lawyer's  power  to  set  aside  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Tremenhere's  will,  and  if  that  were  effected  he 
would  be  satisfied,  though  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which 
he  now  contemplated. 

Unconscious  of  the  large  share  she  occupied  in  Mr.  Koscoe's 
thoughts,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  them,  Grace 
Tremenhere  recommenced  her  home  life  (for  in  spite  of  the  com* 
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ively  short  time  she  resided  there  every  year,  she  had  always 
^looked  oo  Halswater  as  *■  home ')  much  as  she  had  been  wont  to 
it,  thotigh  under  changed  conditione.  There  was  no  father 
to  saunter  about  the  garden  with  his  *  little  fairy,'  or  to 
tempt  to  wander  further  afield ;  his  sedentary  habits  had  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  taking  the  long  walks  over  the  fells  in 
her  soul  delighted,  and  which  she  undertook  with  perfect 
She  knew  her  way,  as  her  sisters  said,  *  blindfold,* 
indeed  so  it  almost  seemed  to  their  townbred  fancy  ;  even  in 
the  hill  fog?,  of  which,  however,  she  had  had  as  yet  no  serious 
ezperi<mce,  iihe  rarely  lost  her  bearings,  and  had  been  termed  in 
^0OOsir«^uence  by  some  chance  visitor  at  tlie  inn  *  the  Maiden  of  the 
*  It  was  curious  how  much  oftener  than  before  her  wander- 
oow  took  the  direction  of  the  inn — not  the  direct  road 
nn  by  the  lake  side,  hut  some  mountain  path,  or  mountain 
there  waif  no  path,  from  which  in  the  far  distance  the 
vhlt^-wmlled  '  Welcome,'  set  in  its  emerald  dale,  could  be  seen 
log  like  a  star. 
TIm  firat  snow  had  not  yet  fallen  on  the  fells,  but  the  mists 
growing  more  frequent,  and  Autumn,  though  there  were  few 
to  ahow  the  mark  of  her  '  fiery  finger,*  was  coming  ou 
The  air  was  rich  and  heavy  with  the  scent  of  it,  and» 
logh  not  unwholesome  to  those  in  health,  already  perilous  to 
of  feeble  lungs.  The  circumstance  was  not  unwelcome  to 
t»  rince  it  afforded  her  a  good  excuse  for  not  becoming  that 
in  guide  to  their  new  visitor  which  her  sisters  had  pro- 
for  her,  Mr,  Richard  Roscoe  was,  for  the  present  at  all 
It*,  diftioctly  an  invalid ;  he  had  a  churchyard  cough  (as  his 
ther  humorously  termed  it),  found  mountain  climbing  much 
bborionx,  and  the  damps  of  evening  injurious.  She  was  sorry 
him,  for  he  was  of  a  roving  nature,  had  spent  the  later  years 
hi4  life  more  out  of  doors  than  in,  and  inaction  was  irksome  to 
bat  just  now  the  compunionHhip  of  anyone,  and  especially 
m  itn&ger,  would  have  been  very  obnoxious  to  her.  She  pre- 
to  think  her  own  thoughts — vnguo,  and  often  sad  as  they 
? — m  the  free  air  of  hills,  to  nuiking  poHle  conversation.  It 
her  custom,  after  the  occupations  of  the  morning,  which 
ly  incladed  visits  to  the  sick  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet, 
dedicate  the  aRcmoon  to  nature  in  a  long  ramble  with  the 
[fol  Rip  over  the  fells.  In  a  few  weeks  more  there  would  be 
mo  tanibtiDg  of  that  kind ;  the  hollows  of  the  hills  would  be  filled 
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Up  with  snow,  and  their  summits  cold  and  iceboiind  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  she  enjoyed  her  mountain  walks  immensely.  Though 
she  was  no  poet,  and  the  cataract  could  not  be  said  to  *  haunt  her 
like  a  passion/  she  took  great  pleasure  in  the  foaming  beck?,  and 
the  steep  sheer  precipices  down  which  they  plunged.  Her  eye 
was  keen,  hei-  foot  was  sure,  and  fear  was  unknown  to  her.  Not 
seldom  had  ahe  found  the  sheep  *  crag  fast,'  and  told  the  shepherd 
of  the  danger  of  his  missing  charge.  Such  scenes,  such  pleasures^ 
were  a  hundred  times  more  grateful  to  her  than  the  amusements 
and  dissipations  of  the  town.  Her  role  of  *  heiress  *  was  singu- 
larly unsuited  to  her,  and  but  for  the  benefits  which,  thanks  to 
3Mr,  AUerton,  she  was  enabled  vicariously  to  diffuse,  it  gave  her 
no  pleasure.  All  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  since  her  father's 
death  of  the  effects  of  wealth  had  engendered  contempt  and  dia-{ 
like  of  it.  It  had  been  the  cauae  of  her  sisters'  di8resj>ect  to  his 
memory,  and,  as  she  vaguely  perceived,  of  their  hostility  to  one 
another.  Perhaps  she  had  even  a  presentiment  that  it  might  one 
day  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  dearest  though  unconfessed  desire  of 
her  soul. 

Although  Grace  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  threatened  com-, 
pantonship  of  ^Ir.  Richard  Roacoe  in  her  walks,  his  society  at 
times  was  far  from  displeasing  to  her ;  and  indeed,  though  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  acquisition,  it  had  for  the  whole  family 
at  Halswater  a  certain  sense  of  relief.  His. presence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former  visitors  at  Kim  Place,  was  a  restraint  upon 
the  hostility  with  which  the  two  elder  sisters  imhappily  regarded 
each  other,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  day  by  day.  It 
afforded  his  brother  opportunities  of  escape  from  their  continuous 
appeals  against  each  other.  For  Grace,  too,  at  least  Richard 
had  also  an  attraction  of  his  own.  Independent  of  the  obvious 
delicacy  of  his  health  that  claimed  her  pity,  there  was  a  melan-j 
choly  about  him  which  bespoke  her  sympathy.  She  felt  si 
that  some  recollection  of  his  past  gave  him  acute  mental  pain, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  conceal  it,  and  she  had  reason  t( 
suspect,  from  a  word  dropped  now  and  again,  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  remembrance  of  another's  sufferings.  That  he  had 
suffered  himself  from  severe  privations,  he  admitted,  though  he 
was  very  disinclined  to  dwell  on  them.  '  I  have  had  a  very  hanj 
life,  Miss  Grace,'  he  once  said  to  her,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
to  have  made  a  hard  man  of  him.  She  had  an  instinct  that 
under  a  rough  exterior  he  carried  a  tender  heart.    Wlien  she  had 
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Teplled  on  that  occasion,  *  And  also,  from  what  your  brother  tells 
me,  a  perilous  life,'  he  had  answered  *  Yes/  then  added  with  a 
painful  «mile,  'You  niu.'it  not  ask  ine  to  detail  my  adventures: 
they  are  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  would  only  distress  you  to  hear 
of  them/ 

She  had  an  idea  that  some  one  dear  to  him  had  undergone  in 
hu  ooKDpGDy  £ome  shocking  experience  which  it  was  painful  to 
fvoUL  Even  what  his  brother  knew  of  what  he  had  gone  through 
in  his  wild  and  wandering  life,  and  which  Edward  was  rather 
inelioed  to  doprecijile,  as  is  the  custom  with  men  of  his  class 
(who  have  of^n  perils  enough,  but  quite  of  another  kind  than 
tboM  of  the  traveller  and  the  ex]»lorer),  was  sufficient  to  establish 
ilif  eotimgc ;  hi»j  very  modesty  iij>on  the  point  corroborated  it; 
^nd  yet  Hichard  Roacoe  exhibited  at  times  an  utterly  groundless 
tirptdwlion.  It  did  not  need  a  medica]  training  to  understitnd 
tlnU.  thii  wa«  the  consequence  of  some  shock  to  the  nerves.  His 
jleep  vaA  disturbed  by  terrible  dreams — a  circumstjince  which  it 
%ms  imposi^  '  ifeal  frr)m  the  servnnts  at  the  cottage.   '  Poor 

Richard  in      ^  <1   by  shadows,'  Mr.  Koscoe  used  rather  con- 

temptooiMly  to  observe, '  though,  to  do  him  justice,  I  believe,  by 
noUung  e]«e.' 

Joat  now  he  was  really  too  much  of  an  invalid  for  much  exer- 
ttal,iiiHl  itWMs  difficult  to  believe,  what  was  Ticvertheless  the  fact, 
that  wl       *    '      •  :   •     :     '  .^f,^  thews  of  Kteel  and  nerves  of 

iroD*     *'  ,  it  happened  that  a  horse  was 

broagbt  for  Mr.  Koacoe  to  *  trot  out,'  for  his  own  riding.  The 
^routn  r. '  '  '  if  up  to  the  door  warned  him  that  in  his  opinion 
It  «E»  a  :  lie,  of  a  bad  temper. 

*Why  do  you  wiy  that  ?  ' 

•  Well,  iir,  he  ban  tlirfiwti  two  men  in  the  yard  already.* 
•Then  you  had  bettiT  try  him  yourself  iufitead  of  me,' sug- 

gnUid  pnidml  Mr,  Edward.  The  groom  mounted,  not  very 
viUingly',  and  afler  a  second  or  two  of '  mast^-rly  inaction,'  the 
«mtQTv  aprang  intti  the  air  with  its  four  legs  brought  together 
like  those  of  a  chamois  on  a  crag,  and  ca^t  the  man  over  hia  heaid. 

•  A  buck-jomper,  by  Jingo* '  exclaimed  the  invalid,  who,  with 
(be  Udirs,  inis  watching  thi<  |»crformance  from  the  porch,  and  in 
(hn^«  strides  he  was  by  the  horse's  side,  and  had  vaulted  on  hiK 
tack  in  a  Moond* 

It  seetned  ftlmost  like  a  miracle  performed  by  a  cripple ;  but 
eUn  gmUr  was  the  wonder  of  the  beholden  when,  as  the  animaL 
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bucked  again  and  again,  with  hie  bead  &o  low  that  he  looked  head- 
less, they  saw  the  rider  maintain  bis  seat  as  though  he  and  bii^ 
sad  were  one.  In  the  end  the  man  tired  out  the  horse,  who  for 
le  time  was  completely  subjugated,  and  having  descended  from, 
tbe  saddle  in  safety,  Mr.  Hichard  fainted  away.  Among  the  out- 
door servants  at  the  Ifall  he  became  from  that  moment,  what 
his  brother  had  never  been  to  his  vaUt-de-chambre,  a  hero  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  feat  made  no  slight  impression  even  on  the  ladies^ 
Physically,  it  did  him  no  good,  since  for  days  afterwards  he  felt 
the  effects  of  it.  One  afternoon  Grace  sacrificed  her  walk,  and 
took  the  invalid  in  her  pony-carriage  for  a  drive  to  the  seaside. 
For  this  act  of  kindness  he  was  more  than  grateful,  and  as  they 
drove  along  he  became  more  confidential  than  he  had  hitherto* 
permitted  himself  to  be.  He  spoke  of  his  aimless  and  broken 
life  in  a  manner  tLit  touched  Grace  keenly,  but  with  a  con- 
viction of  its  hopelessness  that  seemed  to  forbid  a  word  of 
encouragement. 

*  I  was  never  much,'  he  said  in  his  queer  fashion,  *  and  could/ 
never  have  come  to  much  ;  so  after  all  it  don't  ranch  matter.* 

About  his  brother's  connection  with  his  affairs  he  was  reticent^ 
but  he  owned  that  he  was  under  a  great  obligation  to  him  for 
having  invited  him  to  Halswater.  Without  it,  he  averred  that 
he  would  have  had  no  more  chance  of  mixing  with  such  society 
as  he  had  found  than  of  *  getting  to  heaven  ' — a  contingency  he- 
seemed  to  consider  exceedingly  remote.  He  never  spoke  of  Walter 
Sinclair,  and  Grace  did  not  venture  to  touch  upon  that  subject ; 
she  shrank  from  exhibiting  her  interest  in  him  to  one  who,  from 
what  Walter  had  said,  had  after  all  been  his  father's  friend  rather 
than  his  own.  Once  he  let  fall  a  congratulatory  word  about  Ijord 
Cheribert,  but  upon  jierceiving  the  subject  to  be  unwelcome  to 
his  companion  immediately  dropped  it ;  not,  however,  without  a 
glance  of  pleased  surprise,  which  afterwards  recurred  to  her  with, 
significance.  He  seemed  to  her  somehow  to  read  her  real  feelings* 
as  regarded  the  young  lord,  and  to  express  his  satisfaction  that 
he  had  not  found  favour  in  her  sight ;  a  circumstance  probably 
due  to  what  it  was  only  too  likely  he  had  heard  of  Lord  Cheribert's 
mode  of  life.  Yet,  if  so,  it  was  somewhat  strange  that  'Sir- 
Richard  Koscoe,  of  all  men  with  a  past,  should  l)e  masqueradinj 
as  Mrs.  Grundy.  There  were  things,  however,  stranger  than  that 
about  him,  as  she  had  presently  cause  to  know. 

The  proposed  limit  of  their  drive  was  a  certain  Uttle  country 
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towDp  in  the  enWrona  of  which  there  was  a  field  in  which,  as  it 
[,  a  traveUiog  circus  had  pitched  its  tent.  As  they  neared 
it,  certain  soands  ehrillod  from  within  it,  which  overcame  the 
coQcert  of  drums  and  trumpet  without. 

*  Great  heavens ! '  exclaimed  Richard  Roscoe,  *  did  you  hear 
U»t?' 

*  1  heard  some  one  holloaing,*  replied  Grace  ;  *  there  is  some 
irfirian  |H*rfonnance  going  on  :  the  people  are  cheering.' 
•No,  no/  replied   her  compauiou,  at  the  Kune  time,  to  her 

extreme  astonishment,  laying  his  band  upon  the  reinss ;  *  it  is  not 
thmi;  it  is  something  quite  difl'erent.  Would  you  oblige  me  by 
turaing  back — pray  let  us  go  home/ 

She  as&euted,  of  course.  The  speaker's  face  was  pale,  and 
itly  agitated.  The  dew  even  btood  out  ujH>n  his  forehead. 
'IV»  tLe  moment  Bhe  had  feared  for  his  reason  ;  but  directly  the- 
poay^ibeiid  wns  turned  the  vehemence  of  her  companion's  manner 
<liiB|ypeared.  ILis  expression  of  alarm  and,  as  it  had  even  seemed,. 
, of  panic,  was  «uoceeded  by  one  of  exhaustion  and  distress  ;  he  lay 
ll»^  in  the  vehicle  as  one  reclining  in  an  invalid  carriage.  They 
Idffove  s  mile  or  more  in  totiil  silence. 

Tb<-n  he  mud:  'Miss  Gnice,  you  must  think  me  out  of  myj 
;  it  is  only  that  something  which  occurred  yonder  awol 
m  vtfj  {Mtinfol  association.     You  have  forgiven  me  for  my  foolish 
let,  I  know.* 

*  There  vaa  nothing  to  forgive  in  it,*  she  answered,  mutitering 
op  A  smile, 

*  It  Ls  kind  of  you  to  say  so ;  but  you  are  always  kind.  May 
J  «U11  furthrr  tresjmss  ujjon  your  gooij-nalure  by  asking  you  to 
MjDOthing  of  the — to  you  doubtless  unaccountable — weakness  of 

^vrilieli  I  have  been  guilty?* 

Bbe  promised  silence,  of  course,  and  kept  her  promise ;  but  it 
wold  Ljire  been  contrary  to  human  nature  hud  not  her  curiosity 
be«D  arotued  by  tilt-  incident.  She  took  some  pains  to  dit^oover 
[%lttt  MSt  oi  entertaiunieni  was  then  going  abutit  that  ]>urt  of  the 
miry ;  but  all  she  gathered  was  (hat  it  was  a  circus,  consisting 
foftbeiiF     '   :     '  teeds,  a  tribe  of  wild  Indians  (probably 

Fri*k>,  ii  .11   huntress  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,' a 

jacuiig  lady  vcautily  attired,  for  that  inclement  region,  in  tights. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   HILL  FOG. 


For  the  next  few  days  after  his  drive  with  Grace  Mr.  Richard 
confined  himself  to  the  cottage,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
and  Grace  would  perhaps  have  forgotten  what  she  was  neverthe- 
less persuaded  had  been  its  cause,  but  for  a  paragraph  that 
happened  to  meet  her  eye  in  the  county  newspaper.  It  had 
the  sensational  heading  of  *  ^Mysterious  Attack  upon  an  Indian 
Chief,'  and  described  how  one  of  the  members  of  a  travelling' 
circus,  taking  a  Simday  walk  on  the  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  had  been  set  upon  and  severely  beaten  by 
some  unknown  person. 

Robbery  could  not  have  been  the  motive — indeed  there  was 
little  beyond  a  blanket  and  feathers  to  steal ;  and  it  was  the  Chiefs 
opinion  that  nothing  less  than  murder  had  been  intended;  he  had 
thought  himself  lucky  to  save  his  scalp. 

The  paragraph  escaped  the  attention  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  Grace  forbore  to  refer  to  it,  lest  the  mind  of  the 
invalid  should  be  led  to  revert  to  a  subject  it  was  obviously  better 
he  should  forget ;  and  the  incident  made  the  less  impression 
upon  her  because  of  certain  circumstances  which  just  now  took 
place  in  connection  with  her  own  affairs.  The  Tremenhere 
ladies  had  not  only  not  been  brought  up  in  the  strict  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  (notwithstanding  the  terms  of  their  father's  will),  but 
had  been  left  very  much  to  their  own  devices ;  they  had  read, 
for  example,  pretty  much  what  they  pleased,  nor  had  anyone  ever 
dreamt  of  forbidding  them  the  daily  newspaper.  At  Halswater 
(where,  however,  they  did  not  get  it  till  the  next  day)  it  was 
eagerly  perused  by  all  of  them,  as  the  link  which  united  them 
to  the  outside  world. 

On  a  certain  afternoon,  when  Grace  took  it  up  as  usual  in  the 
library,  where  her  sisters  were  sitting,  she  found  that  it  was  two 
days  old. 

*  Where  is  yesterday's  newspaper  ? '  she  inquired  of  Agnes. 

*  It  has  not  come  to-day,  my  darling,'  replied  her  sister* 
Her  tone,  Grace  thought,  was  onusually  kind  and  tender. 

*  But  indeed  I  saw  Philippa  with  it/  she  answered. 

*  No,  my  dear,'  said  Philippa,  patting  Grace's  cheek  vith  her 
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an  unwonted  mark  of  sisterly  affection  in  beralso,  '  that  waf  < 
the  old  copy-     No  newspaper  came  to-day;  we  shall  doubtless  get 
two  to-morrow/ 

Mr-  Roscoe,  who  had  o]>ened  the  post-bag  according  to  custom, 
ted  this  statement;   but  nevertbeless  the  missing  paper 
ft  tamed  np. 

Th«  incident  made  little  impression  on  Grace,  but  the  increased 
in  the  manner  of  her  sisters,  which  continued  to  be 
Fegted   to   her,   did    not  escape    her   attention .     Even    Mr. 
Iward,  who  was  always  paternal  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  seemed 
U)  catch  &om  them  this  epidemic  of  tenderness. 

If  there  was  an  exception  in  the  general  domestic  attitude 

is  her,  it  WTis  that  of  Mr.  Richard.     Kver  since  their  little 

[venture  together  he  had  seemed  to  shun  her  society,  but  now 

flf^oarod  abeolutely  to  shrink  from  it.     There  was  nothing, 

of  antagonism  or  dislike  in  his  manner ;  on  the  contrary, 

iaeiDed  rather  (o  arise  from  an  excess  of  modesty  and  the  sense 

b&i  own  onworthiness.     He  seldom  spoke  to  her,  but  sometimefl 

euighl  his  eyes  fiied  upon  her  witli  an  earnestness  that  sug- 

ited  a  much  closer  study  of  her  than  she  had  dreamt  of;  but 

CLia  too  there  was  nothing  inquisitive  or  impertinent.     The 

noo  of  his  face,  as  that  flush  of  recognition  had  shown  it  to 

r,  wiw  onr  of  tenderness,  bat  also  of  profound  pity.     It  had 

Ling  of  selfishness  about  it,  and  yet  she  felt  strangely  disinclined 

a«k  itii  explanation.     Even  with  her  sisters  she  maintained  a 

ict  rcticfrnrc  as  respected  their  change  of  conduct;  for  it  some- 

eame  iulo  her  ruind  that  the  continued  delay  of  Lord  Cheri- 

in  \Ay  hi((  promised  visit  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

hey  Iiad  hoard  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  at  all, 

vi.  .     «.»ping  the  news  from  her,  under  the  mistaken  idea 

it  would  be  a  disappointment  that  would  wring  her  very 

iriogt.     If  so,  this  would  explain  Mr.  Hichard*8  Byrnpathy, 

r,  as  ibe  knew  from  his  reference  to  him  when  they  were  driving 

r,  be  had  been  informed  of  her  supposed  attachment  to 

yoQDg  lord.     She  was  too  sensible  to  resent  it,  since  it  waa 

that  he  meant  well ;  but  of  course  it  was  disagreeable. 

'What  corroborated  Grocers  view  of  this  matter  was  that  aha 

Iced  mora  than  once,  on  her  entering  the  room  where  her  sisters 

Mr.  fioaeoe  were  sitting  together,  that  her  arrival  caused 

1  to  soddenly  break  ofl''  their  conversation  and  start   some 

lar  topio.    If  ber  ■annisa  was  correct,  this  was  only  to  be 
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expected ;  but  what  did  astonish  her  very  much  vas  that  Mr. 
Richard  was  actually  taken  to  task  by  his  brother  for  not  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  rest.     This  came  to  h 
knowledge  by  the  merest  accident. 

She  was  in  her  boudoir  one  afternoon — writing  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Lindon,  who  had  sent  her  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  her 
at  the  seaside— when  the  two  brothers  passed  under  her  window. 
She  loved  the  fresh  air,  even  when  it  had  the  bite  of  winter  in 
it ;  but  this  was  not  Mr,  Roscoe's  taste,  and  from  seeing  the  window 
open  he  naturally  concluded  that  she  was  out  of  doors.  If  he  had 
thought  otherwise,  he  would  certainly  not  have  said  what  he  did 
say  in  her  hearing.  It  was  only  a  scrap  of  conversation  as  the 
went  slowly  by,  and  she  had  no  time  to  make  her  presence  kno 
to  them  before  it  was  uttered  and  they  had  passed  by. 

'  I  think  you  are  behaving  very  foolishly  to  the  girl,  Richard 
AVTiy  can*t  you  treat  the  matter  as  we  do  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  can't  feel  as  you  do,'  was  the  quiet  reply.  *  la 
place  of  her  needing  commiseration  I  think  she  has  had  a  fortu- 
nate escape.' 

*  Still,  for  her  own  sake  it  would  be  only  natural  if  you  were 
to  show  a  little  sympathy,  which  some  day  she  would  be  grateful 

for,  and  at  all  events  it  is  the  best  way  to  recommend ^  and 

then  the  voices  died  away  as  the  sound  of  the  steps  upon  the 
gravel  grew  faint. 

That  these  words  had  reference  to  herself  she  had  no  doubt  jt 
bat  their  meaning  puzzled  her.     What  could  it  matter  to  MljH 
KoBcoe  that  his  brother  showed  no  sympathy  about  a  matter  con* 
ceming  which  he  had  no  personal  knowledge,  and  what  wasitthat^ 
a  contrary  course  of  conduct  was  likely  to  recommend  to  her  ? 
never  entered  into  her  mind  that  she  should  be  the  centre  of  anj 
scheme  or  plot;  she  had  no  apprehension  of  danger  of  any  kind 
she  was  conscious  of  having  aroused  no  enmity,  and  indeed  had 
just  now  rather  to  complain  of  an  excess  of  affection  than  the 
want  of  it. 

But  she  did  feel  the  need  of  sympathy  very  much  ;  nay  more, 
she  suffered  from  a  certain  sense  of  isolation,  which  had  of  lal 
gi'own  more  and  more  intolerable.  She  had  never,  it  is  true,  hi 
even  a  school  friend ;  she  hud  been  brought  up  at  home,  and 
home  visitors,  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Lindon,  had  never  been  mu< 
more  to  her  than  acquaintances.  Hitherto  this  lack  of  intimat 
had  not  troubled  her,  because  she  had  had  no  secret  to  share  with 
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Uvenu  liut  now — now — oh,  what  would  she  not  have  given  for 
bome  loring  friend  of  her  own  sex  to  whom  to  conGde  the  tender 
bopKj  tliat  hij  hid  in  her  heart,  and  the  anxious  fears  that  hemmed 
it  round  I  I'nder  no  circumstances  would  nhe  have  confided  it 
Co  either  of  her  sisters,  nor  perhaps  at  any  time,  though  in  her 
fiuher'ft  lifetime  she  had  uot  felt  herself  so  much  estranged  from 
Ihvm,  bcC  leant  of  all  just  now,  when  the  very  interest  they  mani- 
fpsTrd  in  her  was  probuhly  caused  by  a  total  misconception  of  her 
ftcUng^.  She  could  give  no  explanation  of  it,  but  somehow  or 
other  the  few  words  &he  had  just  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
two  brothers  intensified  this  feeling  of  isolation.  It  had  been 
b(?r  intention,  on  sitting  down  to  write  to  Mrs.  Lindon,  to  decline 
that  hidy'6  invitation  ;  her  would-be  hostess  had  always  been  kind 
to  her  (ai«,  indeed,  she  would  have  been  to  her  sinters  had  tliey  not 
ffjeoted  her  advances) ;  but  she  felt  she  had  little  in  common  with. 
Iier,  and  to  pay  visits  when  we  are  out  of  heart  is  a  melancholy 
rfjunterfeit  of  enjoyment  indee<l.  But  now  even  Mrs.  Lindon's 
nM»f  fteemrd  preferable  to  that  of  home.  For  the  present,  how- 
«Ter,  the  left  the  letter  untinishedi  and  since  it  was  still  early  in 
the  Bftcraoon,  started  at  once  for  one  of  her  walks  over  the  fells. 
VrtTi*  than  once  Grace  had  found  the  mere  exercise  of  lung  and 

in  tile  open  air  a  tonic  for  the  mind,  and  seldom  had  she 
fcU  tlu-  n«''''l  of  a  tonic  more  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

Thtrc  would  not  be  many  morf  such  walks  for  hur  that  year» 
«be  knew.  Early  as  it  wa^,  the  autumn  mists  were  already  begin- 
niag  to  rise  n  for.     I'pon  the  south  side  of  it  rose  precipi- 

1*«i*  ciiffn  of  t  onr,  very  apt  at  that  season  to  descend  in 

deroble  volume,  like  miniature  avalanches,  into  the  lake, 
w:.  >  ti  in.id*^  the  narrow  path  that  skirted  its  dark  depths  not  a 
\iuls-  dniig'-i'mj*.  In  clear  weather  thih  thin  line  could  bi'  tract^i 
ti)  I)alc  End,  the  very  extremity  of  the  mere,  where  the 'Fisher's 
Wei'  '       i'       '    udfnl  of  stone-built  cottages  about  it, 

atwl  t  ,         .    I,  but  for  its  tower,  might  have  passed 

lor  a  cottage  too;  but  now,  less  than  halfway  on  its  course,  the 
\itkiU  WBi  to«t  in  a  tleccy  veil,  which  was  not  the  haze  of  distance. 
More  »ignifteanl  fctill,  on  tht*  t*astward  horizon,  as  far  as  the 
■eye  ooold  range,  there  was  a  patch  of  pure  white,  which  a  lesa 
tspr:'         '  ;       firht  have  taken  for  cloud  ;  but  (irace  Icnnw 

brtt*  I  id,  but  would  endun*  for  months  and  months 

rur^  and  spread  and  f^pnsid  till  all  other  peaks  were  like  it — 
uic  dfBt  iDOw  OQ  the  Skiddaw  llange,    Ni^4Lrer  at  home  there  were 
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other  signs  which  a  good  daleswoman  like-  herself  could  readH 
One  of  them,  had  she  been  inclined  to  nervous  fears,  might  hav^f 
znado  her  jjause.  Though  the  afternoon  was  fine  nnd  all  tho  hill^f 
stood  out  as  clear  as  though  cut  with  (he  chisel,  Blackscale,  on^| 
of  the  outpost  mountains  which  stand  like  sentinels  on  the  sea^| 
coast,  was  half  bidden  in  mist.     There  is  a  local  proverb,        ^^^| 

.  Wlicn  ItlackAC;tlc  has  n  cap,  ^^^^^| 

I  Halse  FuU  knows  full  w(>11  of  that,  ^^^H 

the  translation  of  which  is  that  when  the  mist  settles  on  one  1^1 
will  not  be  long  before  it  finds  the  other.  And  Halse  Fell  was  the 
very  spot  whither  Grace  was  bound.  It  was  the  highest  tnoun- 
tain  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  climb- 
to  Halswater  folk,  who  were  themselves  very  highly  placed,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  one  starting  from  the  seacoast.  Grace  her- 
self had  often  bt^en  to  the  top  of  it  and  bick  in  a  little  over  three 
hours.  She  did  not  now  intend  to  scale  ita  summit,  though  it 
looked  very  tempting,  but,  keeping  pretty  much  to  the  level  to 
which  she  had  already  attained,  to  circumnavigate  it,  and,  striking 
over  its  neck,  to  descend  by  a  well-known  path  into  Dale  End» 
and  so  home  by  the  road.  Though  quite  fearless,  and  confident 
in  her  own  powers,  she  was  not  reckless,  and  much  too  wise  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  a  mist  on  the  top  of  Raise  Fell,  a^| 
picturesque  locality  made  up  of  precipice  alternating  with  ravine* 

Long  before  Grace  reached  the  proposed  turning-point  of  her 
journey  the  sunshine  had  given  place  to  a  grey  gloom,  which  yet 
was  not  the  garb  of  evening.    The  weather  lotjked  literally  *  dirty/ 
though  she  was  too  little  of  a  sailor,  and  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
woman, to  call  it  so.     Instead  of  running  on  ahead  of  her  mistress 
and  investigating  the  rocks  for  what  Mr.  Roscoe  (who  was  cockney^ 
to  the  backbone,  and  prided  himself  on  it)  would  call  swcetmeataH 
(meaning  sweetraarts),  Rip  kept  close  to  her  skirts.   Rip  had  nevei^| 
seen  a  mart,  whether  sweet  or  foul,  but,  when  on  the  hills,  ha^| 
was  always  bnoyed  up  by  the  hojje  of  seeing,  or  at  all  events  o^H 
smelling,  one.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  saying  t^H 
himself,  *  No  more  hunting  after  these  rock  airrions.     Would  i^| 
were  supper-time  and  all  were  well,  and  my  mistress  and  I  eafi^H 
at  home  nt  Halswater  ! '  ^M 

It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  town-bred  dog  should  scen^H 
atmospheric  dangers  upon  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  ;  bnt^| 
his  spirits  had  certainly  quitted  him  with  inexplicable  precipitancy;^! 
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and  eveiy  now  and  then  he  would  give  a  short  irapatient  bark,. 
»T  '  *  I  at  plainly  as  dog  could  speak,  'Hurry  up,  unless  you 
« '.  '>  ap  here  all  night,  aud  perhaps  longer.' 

ThU  strange  conduct  of  her  little  companion  did  not  escape 
Oiac«*ft  attention,  and  though  &he  did  not  understand  it  it  caused 
htr  in^euiiibly  to  quicken  her  steps.  She  had  rounded  liaise  Fell, 
aod  was  just  abocrt  to  leave  it  for  the  lower  ground,  when  she 
inddenly  found  herself  in  darkness.  The  fell  had  not  only  put 
ittcap  on,  it  was  drawn  down  over  its  white  face  as  that  other 
nhjte  cap,  still  more  terrible  to  look  ujxm,  covers  the  feature* 
of  the  poor  wretch  about  to  be  *  turned  off'  on  the  gallows.  The 
■tylrfjinTirja  of  the  thing  (for  there  is  nothing  so  sudden  as  a  hill 
log,  exc«pt  a  sea  fog)  gave  it,  for  the  moment,  quite  the  air  of  a 
citaitrof^e.  To  be  in  cotton-wool  is  a  phrase  significant  of 
Rtpeffflooiu  comfort ;  and  yetj  curiously  enough,  it  seemed  to 
txpreaa  better  than  any  other  the  situatiou  in  which  Grace  now 
fband  ^  —  ""  in  which  there  was  no  comfort  at  all.  She  seemed 
to  br  •  around  in  that  garment  which  ladies  call  '  a  cloud  " 

^-oikly  of  afoarse  texture  and  very  wet.  It  was  over  her  eyes  and 
ajMB  aod  mouth,  and  rendered  everything  invisible  and  deadened 
evcfj  aonnd. 

She  could  just  hear  the  piercing  whine  (with  half  the  sharp- 
MM  taken  out  of  it)  of  the  faitbful  dog  at  her  feet,  exclaiming, 
m*}fffw  th«  London  fog  had  come  at  last,  which  he  had  felt  in  the 
^^b-  for  the  hut  ten  minutes,*  and  inquiring,  '  What  were  they  to 
^^L^ir  ? '  She  didn't  know  any  more  than  he  did.  ^Miat  had 
^mptned  was  beyond  her  ex]»erience.  She  only  knew  from 
l>«ftX«aT  that  there  was  one  danger  which  cragsmen  feared  above 
•11  the  refit  except  the  cnow-dri ft,  namely  the  hill  fog,  and  that 
hm  it  wa*. 

It  tnighr  clear  away  in  five  minutes,  jind  it  might  last  all 
night.  T<i  mo%e  wouM  be  fatal.  ShouM  slip  take  one  unconscious 
tam  to  loft  or  rights  she  was  well  awnre  that  she  would  lose  all 
W bearings :  and  yet,  from  a  ft-w  ftret  lower  than  where  she  stood 
^^a/^^eaolA  ohe  but  have  seen  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  her, 
^^^^^<?v  tbTe  would  be  comparative  safely.  She  could  no  more 
^^Btlk  hundrf*d  yard«,  nr  ten,  or  fivr,  hnwnver,  than  she  could  fl»-e 
^5  kimdr*^  iD»le»-  Things  might  have  been  worsr,  of  course.  She 
might  hnre  heen  at  the  tofi  of  the  fell  instead  of  halfway  down 
if.     -  ^erti  in  f  If,  huf  nnr  in  one  like  this,  nor  so 
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Though  there  was  no  wind  of  course,  the  air  had  become  very 
-dainp  and  chilL  To  keep  her  head  clear,  to  husband  her  strength, 
should  a  chance  of  exerting  it  be  given  her,  and  to  remain  as  warm 
as  possible,  were  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  things  to  be  done. 
Keeping  her  eyes  straight  before  her,  she  sat  down,  and  took  Rip 
on  her  lap.  But  for  its  peril,  the  position  was  absurd  enough  ; 
but  it  was  really  perilous.  Lightly  clad  as  she  was,  for  the  con- 
venience of  walking,  she  could  hardly  survive  the  consequenc<*8 
of  such  a  night  on  the  open  fell. 

Moreover,  though  she  had  plenty  of  courage,  her  previous 
experience  of  life  unfitted  her  for  such  an  ordeal.  A  native 
of  the  hills  would  not  have  been  so  depressed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  had  found  herself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 
To  a  townsman  the  want  of  arrangements  for  lighting  the  place 
at  night  seems  always  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  country — 
he  misses  his  gas-lamps  more  than  anything — but  night  on  the 
mountains,  without  moon  or  star,  with  the  sense  of  having  been 
put  in  a  bed  with  wet  sheets  added,  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  The  contrast  her  situation  afforded  to  anything  within 
her  experience  added  vastly  to  its  tragedy.  An  incident  she  had 
once  read  of  a  clerk  in  a  Fleet  Street  bank  being  sent  suddenly 
■on  pressing  business  into  Wales,  and  all  but  perishing  the  very 
next  night,  through  a  sprained  ankle,  on  a  spur  of  Snowdon,  came 
into  her  mind.  How  frightful  the  desolation  of  his  position  had 
seemed  to  him — its  unaccustomed  loneliness  and  weird  surround- 
ings, and  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  being  cut  off  from  hia 
fellows,  in  a  world  utterly  unknown  to  him  ! 

She  was  now  enduring  the  selfsame  pangs. 

(7*0  be  eontintted*) 
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Af^tbff  lime  v«nt  by,  each  rniuute  with  the  tAitliness  of  an  hoar, 
tujg,  as  she  was  well  uware — for  was  it  not  bring- 
{Lt  ? — her  Blender  stock  of  hope,  it  spemed  to  lier 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  her  little  dumb  com- 
pMiob  the  must  even  thus  early  have  given  up  the  6ght.  But 
Bi^  VBJ  more  frightened  evm  than  his  mititresfi,  and  shivered  and 
BOiBed,  ami '  Buoozled  *  his  cold  nose  in  her  thin  cloak,  so  piteously, 
Unl  Ui*  thouL''       '  ■  thing  to  protect  even  more  belp- 

l«iB  than  here'  i   .  •nergies.     The  look*out,  however 

— If  <Qch  it  coold  be  called,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen :  her  own 
hdd  '      '    '       '    1  was  scarcely  vi&ible — was  gloomy  indeed. 
Itaii  of  lute,  when,  wretched  in  her  isolation  at 

and  sickened  with  siupenKe,  and  the  unbroken  silence  of 
4D»  abe  lored  in  secret,  death  had  ahuont  appeared  wctconu*  to 
\m\  hot,  as  In  the  fuble,  now  that  he  seemed  to  be  drawing  near 
Ui  her,  she  nhmuk  from  the  King  of  Terrors. 

^Iwl  .»     ' '     ?i*?  have  given  now  to  be  sitting  by  the  fire  in 

bondo    .  iough  without  much  cheerful  food  for  thought ! 

lon  of  her  siftters  miglit  not  l)e  of  a  very  genuine  ktnd, 

II    '  '  uld  they  pity  her   could   lhi?y  know  of    her 

(lai^  a !     Mr.  I^obcoc    himself  (though    tlierr  was 
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little  '  love  lobt '  between  them )  would  not  be  unmoved ;  and  Mr, 
liichard,  she  was  confident,  would  be  Bomething  more  than  sympa- 
thetic. If  Lord  Oheribort  could  know,  too^  whether  he  had 
thought  better  of  coming  to  Halswater  or  not,  or  as  the  conduct^J 
of  her  relatives  almost  led  her  to  suspect,  had  altered  his  view  io^^ 
regard  to  her — what  pangs  of  pity  wotdd  he  not  suffer  on  her 
account !  how  furious  he  would  be  with  Fate  itself,  that  had 
80  cruelly  treated  her !  He  would  be  as  angry  with  the  moun- 
tains, if  she  should  perish  among  them,  as  King  Xences.  And 
above  ull,  what  would  Walter  say  ?  There  was  no  reserve  in  her 
thoughts  about  him  now ;  why  should  there  be,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability tliey  were  her  last  thoughts  ?  She  was  saying  good- 
bye to  Walter  though  he  knew  it  not,  and  nobody  would  ev 
know  it. 

She  had  closed  her  eyes^  as   people  often  do  when   their 
thoughts  are  very  sad  and  deep,  but  opened  them  quickly  as  th 
dog  gave  a  shnrp  quick  bark.     She  looked  up,  and,  lo  1  there  was 
small  clear  space  in  front  of  them ;  it  was  very  limited,  and  bore 
the  same  sort  of  ratio  to  the  blinding  mist  about  them  as  tha. 
space  swept  for  a  few  slides  on  a  frozen  lake  where  all  e\se  i 
covered  with  snow ;  but  space  (here  was,  so  that  she  could  see  her 
way  down  to  the  Ool — the  top  of  the  pass  that  led  to  Dale  End. 
She  strove  (o  rise  to  her  feet,  but  it  was  very  difficult  ;  her  limbs 
were  stiff  and  numb  to  a  degree  that  she  had  not  sus^iected ;  i 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  already  half-way  to  death. 

The  dog  liad  leapt  from  her  arms  and  run  forwards,  as  if 
rejoicing  at  its  new-found  liberty,  and  she  feebly  tottered  after  i 
With  every  step  she  felt  strength  and  hope  reluniino:  to  her ; 
few  more  yards,  and  she  knew  that,  if  her  present  course  cool 
only  be  maintained,  safety,  or  what  in  comparison  would  be  safet 
— and  swift  as  the  thought  of  it  the  mist  closed  round  her  agai 
like  a  curtain,  and  she  dared  not  move  one  step.     Her  position 
was  locally  only  a  little  better  than  it  had  been,  and  in  one  reapec' 
a  hundred  times  worse,  for  she  had  lost  her  little  companion.    I 
vain  she  uttered  his  name  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty  such  a 
she  would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  use  towards  a  dum 
animal ;  it  might  even  be  that  he  did  not  recognise  her  voice,  orj 
what  was  more  likely,  it  could  not  pierce  the  wool-like  atmosph 
that  hid  her  from  even  his  sharp  eyes.     How  idle  were  all  thos 
stories  of  canine  instinct,  when  the  poor  animal  was  thus  unabl 
to  rejoin  her  though  sep;u:ated  by  such  a  little  space  !    Tlmt  h 
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I  to  do  so  she  was  convinced  ;  and  notwithstanding 

:tble  condition,  slie  felt  a  tender  pity  for  the  little 

creatare  deprived  of  it«  Laman  friend.     It  would,  indeed,  probably 

.'•n  nho  should  have  perished,  but  it  would  never  forget 

ri,  or  find  a  new  one  to  fill  her  place  ;  she  loved  the  dog, 

\y  for  li»  own  Rake  but  for  nnotherV. 

ft  WM  amazing  how  the  Iobs  of  this  little  link  to  the  world  of 

incroaied  her  stinse  of  loneliness  and  despair.     After  her  late 

[eoce,  she  (iared  not  sit  down  again,  and  indeed  even  yet  she 

oot  quite  recM>vered  the  use  of  her  limbs  ;  she  Btood,  witli  her 

MTtaa  folded  to  keep  warmth  in  them,  and  her  eyes  fixed  before 

her,  in  feeble  hopo  that  some  current  of  wind,  as  before,  might 

•    '^c  veil  in  front  of  her, 

itit-u   duddeuly  she  heard  the  dog  burk.      The  very  sound 
cheering  to  her,  but  the  nature  of  the  sound  was  infinitely 
g;  for  notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  the  atmo- 

fphei^,  - i  choked  if,  and  made  it  seem  a  far  greater  distance 

from  her  than  the  animal  really  was,  she  recogniBed  in  it  an 
vniDifltakabU  note  of  joy.  Kip  had  found  i^omt'thing — perhaps 
mo  ■oinelxKly — the  meeting  with  which  had  transported  him 
vith  pleosnj^*  She  knew  Kip's  Inrk  too  well  to  doubt  it ;  and 
iftie  ocNild  almost  imagine  the  little  creature  jumping  and  hounding 
M  it  gave  forth  tho«e  notes  of  glee. 

They  were  not  only  rei>eated  but  continuous,  and  with  an 
inraiMiblr  imptiUe  she  pushed  through  the  wall  of  mist,  which 
parted  and  doted  like  water  behind  the  hand  in  their  direction, 
She  ODald  see  nothing,  bat  they  sounded  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
rtly  the  dog  himself  sprang  out  of  the  fleecy  veil  in  joyous 
and  then  Ajimng  brick  again. 
She  followed  I  and  presently  the  figure  of  n  man  loomed  up 
b^fer^  her, 

*  Good  Heaveni !  it  i«  ^liss  Grace ! '  ho  cried. 
Shr  aatwered  nothtug;  she  had  recognised  him,  but  the  shock 
h  for  her  overtaxed  energies,  and  she  fell  faint- 
iiclairV  aruis, 
it  night  and  a  dream  ?  she  wondered,  when,  having 
to  heraelf,  she  found  the  n»an,  on  whom  her 
dwelt  so  long  and  tenilerly»  benide  her  in  that  deso* 
How  eouid  he  have  got  tliere  ?  Amaring,  however, 
drcamstanoe,  it  wax;  no  time  for  asking  r|ue9tion»«.  For 
it,  indeed,  her  vocal  powers  #eemed  to  have  deserted 

6— a 
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her  with  all  the  rest.  Walter,  however,  had  a  flask  of  sherry  in 
his  pocket,  and  administered  to  her  some  of  its  contents,  with 
instantaneous  effect.  How  strange  it  is  that  there  are  persons, 
otherwise  in  their  right  minds,  who  (because  some  people  are 
drunkards)  persuade  themselves  that  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances can  wine  be  beneficial  to  anybody !  To  this  shivering  and 
nerve-shaken  girl  it  gave  new  life,  and  instead  of  *  stealing  away 
her  brains  *  recovered  them  for  her. 

She  wasted  no  time  in  congratulations — not  unconscious, 
perhaps,  that  there  had  been  enough  of  them  already,  and  warm 
onep,  upon  the  gentleman's  part ;  it  had  been  so  necessary,  you  see, 
to  preserve  her  circulation — but  showed  her  practical  good  sense 
at  once  by  the  inquiry  : 

'  You  came  up  from  Bale  End,  I  suppose.' 

*  Yes ;  I  was  bound  for  the  Star  vsdley ;  and  on  the  Mare's 
Back  here,  as  they  call  it,  I  believe,  the  fog  caught  me.  As  I 
had  noticed  there  was  a  precipice  on  either  side,  I  thought  it  best 
to  stay  where  I  was ;  I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  waiting  when 
Rip  found  me.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  could  wait  for  ever 
quite  patiently.* 

Grace  took  no  notice  of  this  philosophic  reflection. 

*  It  is  the  most  dangerous  pass  in  the  district — that  is,  to  the 
stranger,'  she  observed, '  but  to  one  who  knows  the  bearings,  if 
one  could  only  find  them ' 

*I  have  a  pocket-compass,'  he  interrupted;  *  happily  (or  I 
should  not  have  found  you),  it  was  of  no  use  to  me,  but  perhaps 
you  can  make  something  of  it.' 

It  was  much  too  dark  for  the  face  of  the  little  instrument  to  be 
discerned,  but  Walter  had  some  cigar-lights  (there  are  some  people, 
again,  who  say  that  smoking  is  pernicious,  but  they  are  quite 
mad),  and  by  help  of  one  Grace  made  out  their  position. 

'  We  are  facing  due  east,  and  must  keep  straight  on,*  she  said 
with  confidence. 

*  In  that  case  you  must  let  me  go  first,'  he  answered  quietly, 
'  for,  without  presuming  to  doubt  your  information,  it  seems  to  me, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  direction  in  my  mind,  that 
will  lead  us  over  the  left-hand  precipice.' 

*  No  doubt,'  she  replied,  smiling ;  *and  to  turn  back  would 
lead  us  over  the  right-hand  one.  You  have  an  admirable  memory, 
but  you  are  not  a  dalesman,  Mr.  Sinclair.' 

It  was  amazing  how  the  speaker's  spirits  had  come  back  to 
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She  spc*ke  almost  a^  if  she  were  already  out  of  her  diflicuU 

vhueos  a])|>arenlly  all  that  hud  happened  wu»  n  blight  iih- 

f**«"'^«"'*"^  in  the  position.     It  was  as  though  the  defenders  of 

aguered  city  had  received  au  iiuexx)ected  reiafurcemeut, 

-  ni'vertlicles;?  mucli  too  weak  to  enable  them  to  make  u 

fc_..^,,  -^  ihat  they  were  beleaguered  fitilL 

*  I  mn  In  your  hands,  of  course,*  said  Walter.  This  was  not 
quite  a  correct  alatciuent,  for  Grace  was  in  Afa  handd;  or  rather 
her  luLud  waa  in  one  of  hit*,  while  hia  other  arm  encircled  her 
inont ;  it  was  ho  important^  you  see,  that  they  uhould  not  get 

itrd  in  the  fog;  even  |>oor  little  Rip  seemed  to  understand 
and  utock   almuMt   as  clone   to  them  us  they  were   Lo  one 
*  J  will  do  exactly  as  you  please ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
&Atw«lutd  better  wait  here,  where  we  are  inetty  comfortable, 
till  the  fog  lifts  and  shows  us  where  we  are  going/ 

'  I'nless  the  wind  rises  the  fog  will  not  lift,'  said  Grace.  *  At 
prVMent  there  is  still  daylight  somewhere,  if  we  can  only  get 
toil.' 

*  Eutvitrd  ho,  then,  with  all  my  heart ! '  exclaimed  Walter. 
Ihtti  ihej  moved  forward  very  slowly,  one  foot  at  a  time,  like 

CbUcs  io  the  dark  on  a  brond  landing  feeling  for  the  stair.     After 
a  few  irtcp«  they  both  nearly  came  to  grief  over  a  little  cairn  of 


•Tliank  Ifi^aven,  we  have  found  it!'  exclaimed  iirace  do- 
:ht«liy. 
•Hut  heap  of  Ft  ones  I  Vou  arc  thankful  for  small  mercies,' 
iTfl  her  c-ompanton,  laughing,  'for  it  jdmuyl  tripped  us  up. 
I,  by  tbu  bye,  there  arc  plenty  more  of  them  ;  I  remember 
[n|f  thirty  or  forty  of  them  at  lc;ist,  ko  pniy  be  careful.' 
•ITvcjMs  little  cainis  arc  landmarki»,*  said  Grat'e  earnestly.  'I 
Id  mther  have  (bund  one  of  them  than  a  handful  of  diamonds. 
'■<\  vu  ihi:*  dungcrou.-*  i<i»ot  for  tin.'  \cry  purpotJe  of 
'*  u?  io  the  same  plight  as  ourselves  to  bud  their  way. 

onution  wc  ouglit  now  to  get  to  Dale  End  in  Hifety. 
iHiivcn!"' 

-     :  .^..    uie,  dear  l^li*»  Gruce,  because  Melfishuess  is 

III'*  auiiuv,  for  not  echoing  that  sentiment,^  said  Walter  soflly. 
•ball  orvrr  b**  wi  ltu|>]iy  in  my  life,  I  fear,  ns  when  we  were  lost 

the  hilts  together.' 
*  It  wu  certainly  fortanate  for  both  of  us  that  we  found  on« 
»r,'  observed  Grocv  with  a  provoking  Bimplicity.     *  It  would 
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never  have  happened  but  for  dear  little  Kip.  How  glad  he  was  to 
see  you !  as,  indeed,  he  ought  to  be.' 

'  And  not  one  half  so  glad  as  I  was  to  see  him.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  the  very  moment  before  I  heard  the  dog's  cheery 
bark.' 

^  That  is  strange  indeed,'  said  Grace,  who  omitted  to  add  that 
within  a  few  minutes  of  their  meeting  she  herself  had  been  think- 
ing of  hinu 

*  And  yet  not  so  very  strange,'  he  continued  softly,  *  since 
I  have  thought  of  little  else  for  the  last  three  days,  ever  since  I 
have  been  at  Dale  End.' 

'  Three  days ! '  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  involuntary  reproach  ; 
*  And  why  did  you  not  let  us  know  at  Halswater  how  near  you 
were  to  us  ?  ' 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  Grace  could  not  see  her  companion's 
face,  but  she  knew  it  was  troubled  by  some  grave  emotion. 

'  I  did  not  like,*  he  answered  presently,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
sadness, '  to  visit,  so  soon  at  least,  what  I  was  well  convinced  would 
be  a  house  of  mourning.' 

*  A  house  of  mourning  I '  she  rei>eated  wonderingly.  '  Nothing 
has  happened,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  What !  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  ?  Does  it,  then,  fall 
to  my  lot,  who  would  give  my  life  to  save  you  from  a  single  sorrow, 
to  be  the  bearer  of  such  evil  tidings  ? ' 

*  Great  Heavens,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  Mr.  Sinclair ! 
Is  there  bad  news  ?  ' — her  voice  trembled,  her  heart  grew  sick,  as 
she  remembered  how  she  had  suspected  something  was  kept  back 
from  her  at  the  Hall,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  what  that 
something  must  be — 'Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  anything  has 
happened  to  I^ord  Cberibert ! ' 

'  Then  I  must  hold  my  tongue,'  was  the  sad  rejoinder. 

*  Is  he — is  he  dead  ? '  she  gasped. 

Walter  Sinclair  bowed  his  head,  as  though  the  man  they  spoke 
of  lay  beside  them  in  his  coffin. 

*  Yes ;  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  steeplechase  and 
killed  on  the  spot.' 

Grace  burst  into  a  ]^)assion  of  tears.  '  He  said  it  would  be  his 
last  race,'  she  sobbed,  *  but  how  little  did  he  think  of  it  in  this 
way !  What  a  future  seemed  to  lay  before  him !  And  how 
worthy  he  would  have  been  of  it !  He  had  an  honest  and  a  noble 
heart.' 
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Waller  Sinclair  removed  his  bat ;  he  seemed  to  be  lislcuing 
lo  ft  f  '    ■■  ^**livered  ;it  (be  grave-side,  to  every  word  of  which  he 


*  He  iiad  uot  au  euezuy  in  the  W(irld/Rhewi?ntoi],  uuconscious 
*"   s   '  -'r-'^  r.  'but  tinly  tliose  who  knew  him  knew  his  worth. 

!  -  .  :..  ..ry — the  Imving  too  mut-h  of  il,  aud  then  the  having 
loo  littJe  of  it,  and  the  company  among  whom  it  threw  him — 
be  Would  have  been  a  nobler  and  a  better  man.  He  lost  bis  life 
tliroagb  it.     Dead,  and  so  young  !     Good  Heavens,  it  h  terrible ! ' 

8be  mu  still  sobbing ;  her  frame  wdti  strangely  agitated.  It 
wmm  nu  other  motive  than  sheer  fear  of  her  falling  that  now 
**nt**^  Sinclair  to  place  his  arm  around  her. 

She  shook  herself  free  of  him  with  a  sort  of  frantic  energy. 

•  No !  *  she  cried,  *  I  will  wnlk  alone.' 

l(e  wu»  nmLized,  for  she  had  not  hitherto  rejected  similar 
ftMBMlftDce  ;  he  could  uot  guess,  of  course,  that  ^he  was  rejecting 
it  tt<7«  out  j|f  n.'spect  fur  the  dead  man*8  memory.  The  young 
kmlbad  lo\ed  her  with  liis  whole  heart,  she  knew,  though  she  had 
BoC  retamed  his  love  ;  aud  jut-t  uow,  with  the  tidings  of  his  death 
km^Uog  in  her  ear.<,  she  would  not  wri.>ng  biui  by  accepting 
Anoilier**  love. 


OHAPTEil  XXXL 
HAND  IN   DASD. 

*i^rT  a«  thought,*  we  Kiy,  and  yet  how  little  we  picture  to  oor- 
«elvefl  not  only  the  immense  rapidity  with  which  it  travels,  but 
UManuueing  vuriety  of  the  nubjecth  with  which  it  deals.  lu  one 
KUtmi  mv  are  communing  with  our  Creator,  in  the  ticxt  we  are 
«DOoguitig  (un  Iritih  It^riii,  but  very  appropriate)  witli  the  Enemy  of 
Mankind.  The  Curse  cuts  short  the  Prayer,  or  (though  not  so 
ftmuciiUy)  vice  vcrftd.  In  a  flash  we  have  reached  heaven,  aud 
aoOBded  live  depths  of  bell.  That  every  word  which  a  man  speakii 
ib«n  one  day  be  cast  up  againiti.  him  is  credible  en<nigh,  but  that 
evesy  thonght  of  our  hearts  shall  be  made  known  is  a  statement 
too  tremendooA  for  the  human  mind  to  gra«p.  If  we  knew  what 
fTrryhodr  -^-"  ^  '^  thinking  about  we  should  probably  hold  very 
liiil**  iTM  ion  with  nur  fellow-cTt'ftlurcs :    th**v  would  be 

U>vr.»tiiMl ;  we  should  say  i>*  ourselves,  *  Wo  really  cnnn(»t  Hpcak 
ttj  "udi  peojile.     What  a  tUKtvy  it  is  we  don'l  belong  tu  them.* 
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Even  into  a  young  girl's  mind  there  intrude,  I  suppose,  occasion- 
ally strange  thoughts,  things  which  they  had  rather  not — much 
rather  not — utter.  As  for  men,  if  any  man  says  that  he  has  never 
been  frightened  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  is  either  a  fool,  who  never 
thinks,  or  a  liar. 

Within  the  last  half-hour  the  brain  of  Grace  Tremenhere  had 
been  busier  than  it  had  ever  been  before  within  the  same  period 
of  time.  Thei-e  had  been  occasions — on  that  of  the  fire  in  the 
theatre,  for  example,  or  that  of  the  death  of  her  father — ^when 
she  had  thought  more  deeply,  and  even  more  vividly ;  but  the 
thoughts  that  had  crowded  into  her  mind  of  late  had  been  more 
various  as  well  as  enthralling.  They  had,  in  truth,  eidiausted 
her  almost  as  much  as  the  physical  trials  she  had  undergone. 
She  had  looked  Death  in  the  face,  and  said  good-bye  to  Love 
and  Life.  And  having  found  both  again,  f^he  was  dissatisfied 
with  them,  because  the  Friendship  she  had  prized  so  much  was 
now  no  more.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  if  Lord  Cheribert  had 
lived,  his  pertinacity  and  perseverance,  which  she  never  could  have 
rewarded  as  he  wished,  would  have  made  both  her  and  him  yery 
unhappy ;  she  lamented  his  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  beyond 
measure,  chiefly  because  it  had  cut  him  oflF  from  the  new  and 
nobler  course  of  life  he  liad  proposed  to  himself,  but  also,  no 
doubt,  because  he  had  been  her  lover.  Walter  Sinclair,  very  un- 
justly, was  now  suffering  from  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
his  rival ;  it  seemed  to  Grace  a  disloyalty  to  the  dead  man,  whose 
grave  had  but  just  closed  over  him,  to  let  her  heart  go  forth  to 
meet  that  of  the  living  man  she  loved,  as  it  longed  to  do.  Never- 
theless, the  patience  and  gentleness  with  which  he  bore  her 
marked  change  of  manner  and  her  frigid  silence  presently  moved 
her  to  pity.  As  they  advanced  cautiously  from  one  cairn  to 
another — for  all  was  still  wrapped  in  mist — she  forced  herself  to 
talk  to  him  a  little. 

'How  strange,  indeed,  that  wc  should  have  met  here,  awl 
under  such  different  circumstances  from  those  under  which  we 
pai'ted,  i\Ir.  Sinclair ! ' 

An  innocent  observation  enough ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  compulsory  conversation  that  even  the  platitudes  we 
use  as  soon  as  they  have  left  our  lips  seem  to  have  some  embarrass- 
ing significance.  Directly  she  had  uttered  the  words  she  felt  that 
they  might  be  referred  to  moral  and  not  material  change,  the 
latter  of  which  was  of  course  what  she  had  had  in  her  mind.    She 
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toei  E^wnied  to  heraelf  to  have  been  saying,  *  At  that  time  we 
not  aadcrtitaDd  one  unother^  did  we?*  and  felt  the  colour, 
rh  fortooatelj  he  could  not  see,  flame  up  in  her  cheek  as  she 
inuied  for  hia  reply. 

'The  place  is  different,  indeed,'  he  answered  gently,  *but  as 
the  circumstuncee,  alas!  I  see  little  change  in  them.    What 
»(Dat(er  whether  u  river  or  a  ra\ine  separates  a  man  from 
where  he  would  be,  when  both  are  alike  impassable?* 

*  I  do  not  understand  yoti,'  she  murmured. 
;^J4i0  like  enough,'  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  *  My  conduct  now 

tuiiiitelligible  even  to  myself.    I  see  that  it  has  angered 
yua,  and  no  wonder :  you  must  have  thought  me  mad.' 

'  No.'  Even  a  monosyllable  may  have  tenderness  in  it,  but 
this  had  none.  tShe  would  give  him  no  encouragement — ^just  now 
—but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  would  not  affect  to  misunderstand 
him  ;  above  all,  she  would  not  repulse  him  as  she  had  once  done 
cruelty  of  which  hhe  luui  no  bitterly  repented. 
*Thcn  that  muat  be  owing  to  your  kindness  of  heart,*  he  con- 
I,*  which  makes  allowances  for  everybo<iy.  If  you  had  known 
I  Lave  gone  tlirough,  it  would,  I  venture  to  think,  have  not 
been  K>  great  an  exercise  of  churity ;  but  then  you  have  not  known. 
jjkromisc  you  that  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  nhall  ever 
to  it,  aud  that  to-day  will  be  the  Inst  day  that  you  will  ever 
tne,  may  I  tell  it  you.  Miss  Grace  ?  * 

*  You  may  tell  it  me,'  she  answered  softly. 
*Tben  my  exciuie  is  that  from  the  first  moment  I  ever  saw  you 

luved  yuu.  When  I  remember  who  you  are,  and  what  I  am,  it 
pfmfe»9\oji  of  n  madman;  but  it  in  the  truth.  You  must 
whence  I  came ;  a  place  where  all  social  gulfh  that 
man  from  woman  are  passable  or  can  be  bridged  over;  nor, 
indeed,  wm  I  at  that  time  aware  of  the  depth  of  that  gulf,  which 
then  ft>  now  Wpontes  you  from  me;  under  the  shelter  of  your 
roof  I  got  to  recognieKS  it ;  though  too  late  for  my  own  peace  of 
Yott  will  bear  me  witness  that  when  I  took  leave  of  you 
no  hint  of  thi!«.  My  fuluiiration  I  could  not  conceal^ 
hid  my  love  in  my  breant ;  as  the  Sjiartan  boy  hit;  fox,  I  never 
torture  it  cautteil  me.  Like  him,  I  was  t<>o  proud  to 
•iugh,  like  my  i>oor  father  before  me,  I  have  been  a 
bootrr,  a  fortune-hunter  I  could  never  be.' 

Graee  wai  otiont  to  speak,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  gentJtt 
movemmt  of  his  band.    'You  were  going  to  ask  mc  dotibtleMS 
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"  But  Biuce  you  were  no  wisely  resolved,  why  did  you  put  jourdelf 
voluntarily  in  the  way  of  temptation  hy  coming  up  to  Halnwater  ? '' 
I  may  honestly  say  that  Mr,  Allerton  U  partly  to  blume  for  this; 
he  had  heard  of  my  intention  to  visit  (Himberhmd,  and  preftsed 
me  to  put  it  into  execution  that  he  might  have  some  information 
on  which  he  could  rely  as  to  how  matters  were  going  on  with  yoa 
and  yours.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  my  own  weakness  ;  if  I  had 
told  him  of  it,  he  would  have  &aid,  kindly  disposed  though  he  is 
towards  me, "  Do  not  set  your  affection  on  the  moon,  young  man/* 
and  he  would  have  been  qiute  right.  Neverthelesi*,  what  also  urged 
me  to  take  this  step  was,  I  admit,  my  own  mad  folly  ;  like  the 
moth  that  seeke  the  flame  in  which  it  is  doomed  to  shrivel,  I 
could  not  resist  the  attraction  of  it.  Xevertbeless,  I  exercised 
some  control  over  myself;  when  I  said  that  I  did  not  come  to  the 
Hall  because  of  the  sorrow  in  which  I  knew  it  would  be  plunged 
by  reason  of  Lord  Cheribert*8  death,  it  was  not  the  whole  truth ; 
prudence  also  held  me  back^a  mere  selfish  prudence,  which 
whispered  that  iU  as  it  was  to  encowage  an  illusion,  it  would  be 
worse  to  have  it  shattered  by  one  before  whom  uiy  whole  soul 
bowed  in  reverence.  Perhaps  but  for  this  chance  interview  I 
should  never  have  seen  you,  for  I  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
meeting  you  face  to  face ;  I  knew  that  I  might  forget — the  gulf 
that  circumstances  have  tiled  between  us.' 

'  Do  you  mean  my  money  ? ' 

She  spoke  coldly,  even  contemptuously ;  but  there  was  atl 
undercurrent  in  her  tone  that  freed  it  from  offence ;  he  felt  that 
the  contempt  was  not  for  him, 

*  That  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  matter.' 

*Xot  to  rae,  Mr.  Sinclair;  nor,  imless  I  have  much  mistaken 
your  character,  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,'  here  she 
smiled  a  little,  *the  gulf  you  speak  of  is  neither  so  deep  nor  ko 
wide  as  yoa  imagine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  ((uestion, 
which  would  have  no  attraction  for  me  ;  ]\Ir.  Allerton  would  have 
put  you  in  possession  of  all  tuch  details  had  you  asked  him.' 

*■  Good  Heavenci,  but  how  could  I  ask  him  I  Such  an  idea 
never  crossed  my  mind  ;  nor  if  it  had  should  I  have  dared  to  utter 
it.  MTiat  would  he  have  thought  of  me?  He  has  at  present  a 
better  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserve,  bat  in  that  case  he  would 
have  had  a  far  worse  one/ 

*  I  suppose  80 ;  I  quite  see  your  difiiculty/  she  answered  serenely; 
•  he  would  have  taken  a  lawyer's  view,  and  misunderstood  you-' 
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*And   3*oa  do   not   misunderstand   me?'   he  answered  with 

eurncetnes8y  *  and  joa  say  the  gulf  is  not  so  deep  nor  wide 

us  08  I  hud  imagined.     Is  it  possible,  dare  I  ask  ib  it 

that  you  would  give  me— no,  lend  me — your  hand  to  help 

itV     Or,  if  that  is  too  much,  would  you  miud  saying 

it  yon  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  * 

*  1  am  certainly  not  angry  with  you,  Mr.  Sinclair.* 

*  Nor  even  di-^pleosed  that  you  Lave  met  me  ?     That  ia  all  that 
a^k  just  now.     It  may  Heem  a  small  thing  to  you — in  that  lies 

-but  it  would  be  such  a  great  thing  to  me.    Are  you  not 

y ' 

*Iiim  not  di3i>lww*fdwith  Rip  for  finding  you:  that  is  as  much 
you  can  expect  me  to  say,  I  think,*  she  answered  softly. 
'It  IB  mure  than  I  dared  to  hope  for/ he  answered  rapturously* 
•  WTut  a  g<)od  dog  it  is !  what  a  <lair  dog !  * 

*  He  is  not,  however,  exactly  a  St.  liemard,'  answered  his  mis- 
Ireas,  smiling  ;  *  tho  discovery  of  what  we  call  in  Lakeland  "  the 

Imoored"  is  not,  I  think,  the  calling  that  best  suits  him.  The  poor 
creature  seems  afraid  of  putting  one  paw  before  another,  and 
to  roy  skirts  like  a  leech.* 
'  In  my  opinion  that  is  another  proof  of  his  sagacity/  observed 
c- —  - '  n.     *  How  can  he  do  better  than  stop  where  he  is  ?  * 
• .  .ents  it  liehovca  U9  to  do  belter,*  returned  the  young 

bdj;  she  had  fortunately  recovered  the  use  of  herwitd  at  the  very 
tiiae  when  the  young  gentleman  i$eemed  to  have  taken  leave  uf 
ibein*  ^This  is  the  \n&t  cairn,  if  I  have  counletl  rightly,  and  the 
ifl  as  thick  as  ever,  but  we  have  now  only  to  keep  on  descend- 
there  is  nothing  to  break  our  nocks  between  here  and  Dale 

For  Ihr  moment  nhe  had  forgotten  her  late  peril,  and  even  the 
fchat  had  ^o  siiddened  her:  her  heart  had  found  what 
nought  for,  tliough  her  tongue  htid  not  conf(\ssed  it. 
abiue  ikat  va^  wanting  without  was  resplendent  within 
h  their  way  vnu»  not  slippery  at  une  place,  Walter  was  moved 
d  out  his  hand  to  help  her ;  she  took  it,  and  somehow  it 
ttetn  worth  while  tn  let  go  of  it,  till  they  reached  the  level 
d ;  she  might  {Kmsibly  have  retained  it  even  then,  but  the  fog 
oo  longur  so  thick,  and  it  struck  her  that  since  objects  begun 
t«  tie  vbible  to  them  they  might  be  visible  to  others. 
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By  the  time  they  reached  the  < Angler's  Rest'  the  sky  had 
only  the  dull  hue  of  an  autumn  evening,  though  the  hills  were 
hidden  in  impenetrable  cloud,  which  Grace  shuddered  to  think 
might  have  been  her  pall. 

The  landlord,  Jack  Atkinson,  who  came  out  to  greet  them,  ex- 
claimed, '  *Tis  lucky,  miss,  you  were  not  taking  your  usual  walk 
over  the  fells  to-day.'  He  took  it  for  granted  she  had  come  by 
the  road.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlighten  him  on  that 
point :  there  was  gossip  even  at  Dale  End,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  pleasant  to  make  her  late  adventure  the  food  for  it.  It 
struck  her,  moreover,  that  her  association  with  her  present  com- 
panion would  have  to  be  accounted  for.  '  JMr.  Sinclair  is  an  old 
friend  of  our  family,'  she  said,  in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as  she  could 
command*  ^  I  hope  you  are  treating  him  well  at  the  "Best,"  Mr* 
Atkinson.' 

'  Well,  indeed,  I  hope  so,  miss;  though  I  didn't  know  as  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  Hall  folk.'  And  he  looked  at  Sinclair  with  some 
surprise.  No  doubt  it  seemed  curious  to  him  that  his  guest  should 
have  stayed  at  the  inn  so  long  without  referring  to  that  circum- 
stance. Sinclair  had  no  such  misgivings,  and  was,  indeed,  not 
thinking  of  his  host  at  all.    Men  in  love  are  so  reckless. 

^  You  look  white  and  tired,  Miss  Grace,'  said  the  landlord ;  *  let 
me  have  the  dogcart  out  and  take  you  home  on  wheels.* 

'  A  very  good  notion ! '  exclaimed  Walter ;  '  permit  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  driving  you.  Miss  Tremenhere.* 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sinclair,'  said  Grace  politely,  *  but 
I  prefer  to  trust  myself  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  if  he  will  be  so  good.  His 
horse  is  spirited,  and  the  road  a  bad  one,  and  he  knows  them 
both.'     . 

She  flattered  herself  (as  is  generally  the  case  when  we  do  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  another  in  hopes  of  some  material  benefit) 
that  she  had  effected  quite  a  master-stroke  of  policy ;  Atkinson 
would,  she  thought,  perceive  in  this  preference  for  his  company 
how  iudiffereut  to  her  w;is  tliat  of  Mr.  Sinclair.  Unhappily,  the 
expression  of  Walter's  face  showed  that  he  was  very  for  from 
indifferent  to  this  arrangement* 
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'  :>.my  to  cut  you  out,  sir,*  said  the  landlord,  with  a  broad 
grin,  *  but  the  lady's  commands  must  be  obeyed,*  and  off  he  went 
to  fetch  the  cart. 

•How  could  you  be  bo  cruel  I  'exclaimed  \N'alter,with  a  melan- 
choly dgb. 

'How  can  you  be  m  foolish!*  returned  Grace,  with  indig- 
fCiou^nol,  however,  very  genuine,  fur  »he  already  felt  pity  for 
Ut  dinppointment,  us  indeed  she  did  for  her  own — ^Do  you  wish 
ta  «0t  all  theiM?  |>eo]>1e  talking?' 

*0h,  I  »ee/  interrupted  the  young  man,  with  eager,  if  somewhat 
tardjTy  intelligence. 

•Not  that  there  is  anything  really  to  talk  «6ouf,' continued 
OxSTT'  '  -I  V  made  him  all  gloom  again),  *but  country  gostiip  ia 
tO€b  od.     I  shall  tell  my  sisters,  of  course,  that  you  arc 

bere^  and  under  what  circumstances  I  have  met  you.  And  I  dare 
«y  jour  friend  ^Ir.  lioscoe  will  bring  you  an  invitation  from  them 
to  dine  with  nsJ 

8he  could  not  resint  that  little  dig  about  Mr.  Koscoe,  for  whom 
Lg^  hftd  always  sb^wn  a  reflpect  which  she  considered  beyond  that 
H^MiUf!man*»  di-.srrt«. 

f  *I  dou*t  know  whether  1  shall  accept  his  invitatiou,*  answered 

I     Walter,  with  a  «Miile  th;U.  Incited  hi^n  woitii!. 

I  *>Vell,  that  is  juflt  as  you  please.*    The  landlord  now  brought 

ic  dogcart,  and  Waller  lieli»ed  her  into  it.    *His  brother, Mr. 

ird,  whom  you  said  was  n  friend  of  your  father's,  is  now 

tg  with  ud,  which  will  doubtless  be  an   attraction  to  you. 

Ati  rrooif^  Mr.  SincLiir.' 

It  wu  really  an  excellent  piece  of  acting,  but  it  wa^  a  mistake 
to  ii»*?  the  Fr*nch  phrase,  which  the  wily  proprietor  of  the 
•Aa^:  t '  at  once  set  down  n^   part  of  a  secret  code  of 

ugtu.-  .  ,.-....^hrd  between  the  youn^  people. 

*S«em9  disappointed  like,  don't  he,  miss?' he  observed  with 
CQofideotial  slyness,  a«  they  left  her  mehineholy  cavalier  lu^hind 
fV««. .  M.»-Qj  perceiving  his  remark  was  unappreciated,  continued  in 
^joa]  v«in,*Think8  hr  could  liave  driven  the  horse  hisself 
[  'ii  «4  I  can,  no  doubt.    Thorn  lAmdoners  has  >uch  a  conceit 

.<.  <;j<iir9r)ve«.  Not,  hnwevvr,  lut  1  reckon  as  .Mr.  Sinclair  is  u 
SKglv  Lfmdfim»r,  though  he  tyime  from  Ixjndon  ?  ' 

'?  1  Grace,  s»'cing  a  n-jily  was  evidently  ei- 

p«nU4i ,  ■  ..  i  of  Mr.  RoscocV,  who  can  doubtless  tell  you 

«I1  about 
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'  And  tk-it  wouldn*t  be  much,  I  reckoo,  neither,*  laughed 
innkeeper.  '  He  ain't  muoh  given  to  talk,  ain*t  Mr.  Roscoe.  Got 
his  brother  with  him  at  the  Hall,  I  understand;  looks  poorly, don't 
he  ?  And  yet  he  has  been  a  good  Hpor toman  in  his  time,  I  warrant ; 
not  like  Mr.  Edward.' 

Grace  begun  to  be  sorry,  for  more  reiieons  than  one,  that  ahe  had 
favoured  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  expense  of  his  ri\'al.  The  man*8 
tongue  mn  like  u  mill-wheel  in  Hood  time :  and  she  trembled  to 
think  how  it  might  run  ujKjn  her  own  afifairs  as  well  as  those  of  her 
belongings.  There  was  nothing,  she  now  felt,  that  could  separate 
her  from  Walter ;  but  she  did  not  wish  tliat  matter  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  or  to  reach  the  ears  of  her  relatives  by  any  outside 
channel.  .She  had  lived  so  much  out  of  the  world,  that  the  lively 
interest  which  the  generality  of  mankind  take  in  other  people's 
atlairs  was  unknown  to  her.  Perhaps,  too,  she  didn't  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  other  people  who  live  out  of  the  world  (hs  at 
Dale  Knd)  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  hearing  something  of  it, 
from  those  they  imagine  to  be  possessed  of  the  information.  She 
thought  it  more  dignitied  as  well  as  discreet  to  remain  silent;  bat 
g  even  that,  as  it  turned  out,  afforded  no  security. 

^B  '8ad  thing  that  about  J^rd  Cberibert  at  the  steeplechase,  the 

^^^^vother  day,  was  it  not,  miss  ?  ^  continued  her  companion  after  a 
^^^^Bhort  pause.  He  was  really  flattered  by  the  preference  the  young 
w  lady  had  shown  him  (for  he  had  an  honest  admiration  for  her)^ 

I  and  thought  it,  perhaps,  part  of  his  duty  (as,  alas  !  so  many  other 

I  folks  do)  to  'make  conversjition.'     'Mr.  Sinclair  told  me  as  he 

I  knew  Homething  of  him.     Ikoke  hi&  neck  in  a  moment,  he  did, 

I  and  didn't  suffer  like  young  Harris  of  the  fell  foot,  as  injured  his 

L  spine — that  is  eome  comfort.' 

^H  *  It  was  a  very,  very  shocking  thing,*  murmured  Grace,  sick 

^       and  shivering. 

•  Very  much  uo ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  all  tales  are  true,  his 
Inrdahi})  was  a  wild  'un-  Kan  through  half  a  dozen  fortimes  they 
tell  me,  by  help  of  the  Jews — I  mean  moneylenders.' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  an  apologetic  lone,  and  the, 
ruddy  and  weather-worn  face  of  the  honest  publican  as  he  uttered 
them  became  a  lively  purple.  He  was  naturally  loquacious,  as  an 
innkeeper  should  be,  and,  like  the  jjitcher  that  goes  often  to  the 
well, he  sometimes  got  into  trouble  thi*ough  it;  but  it  seemed  toi 
^liim  that  he  had  never  come  to  such  utter  grief  as  on  the  present^ 
Occasion.    It  was  only  lately  that  some  hint  of  the  Late  owner  of] 
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[{4!^w..ff'r  Hall  having  belonged  to  the  Jewish  pei^uasion  had 
i  lo  Diilc  End ;  but  it  had  got  there,  somehow,  and  given 
be*  life  to  itii  little  commuQity  as  a  topic  uf  conversation;  in 
Dm  kitchen  of  the  *  Angler's  Kest  '(for  that  humble  hostelry  had 
DO  bar-room),  Mr.  Atkinson  had  found  it  most  agreeable  and  pro- 
vocmtirt*  uf  thirst ;  bat  that  he  should  have  made  such  a  alip  as 
Ifiallode  to  JewH  in  the  presence  of  3Iiss  Orace,  whom  he  pictured 
to  himself  as  seziaitive  u{>on  the  matter  ss  though  if  her  parent 
been  hui»g  she  would  have  been  to  an  allusion  to  a  rope, 
him  with  remorse  and  horror. 
Gnce  knew  nothing  of  the  cause,  but  hailed  with  gratitude 
VkiB  slcnce  thai  fell  ti|>on  her  companion  in  consequence,  and 
iadored  till  they  reached  the  Hall  gate^.  Here  she  dismissed 
mxtd  reoompeused  him,  and  entered  the  long  avenue  that  led  to 
Qia  boiue  OQ  foot.  How  dilTerent  were  her  feelings  from  those 
with  which  ehe  had  left  home  a  few  hours  before !  What  exi)e- 
rieticri  had  «he  since  gone  through !  What  fears,  what  sorrows, 
vbal  delights  !  How  changed,  too,  was  her  material  position,  for 
had  ihD  not  found— never,  never  to  be  lost  again — the  beloved 
of  Uer  heart !  Her  isolation  was  over ;  though  the  winter  was 
about  to  f^  on  things  without,  with  her  'all  wa3  May  from 
hmd  to  heeL'  The  splendours  of  her  home  had  hitherto 
had  imall  attraction  for  her,  but  it  now  seemed  a  bower  of 
deiigfat.     Her  path  for  life  would  for  the  future  be  strewed  with 


It  is  Well  for  us  that,  now  and  then,  we  should  have  such  day- 
howercr   sad  may  be  (he  awakening  from  them.     If  wc 
mortals  could  look  into  the  futm-e  the  t^hadowof  things-to-be 
qoancb  all  our  sunshine.     If  to  Grace  Tremenhere  the 
kU  tliat  were  about  to  happen  to  her  and  hers  could  have  been 
Id  a«  they  were  fubled  to  be  of  old,  the  glot»m  of  evening 
that  was  now  lalling  around  her  would  ha\e  worn  the  darkne^^  of 
■igb^  ^^  ^^  evenlDg  moon  would  have  risen  above  her  as 
aa  bl«)d. 

But  to  her  mind's  eye  all  that  was  not  already  peace  was  pro- 
Tbo  titmblea  of  (he  iioni — for  the  moment  even  her  sorrow 
Uic  dead — wpr«  forgotten.  As  her  eye  caught  the  iJgurc  of 
Mr.  UicJuifd  ooming  down  the  avenue,  it  reminded  her,  indeed,  of 
convevwUion  f^  '  vcrheard  before  sotting  out  on  her  walk 
ioaa  kirn  and  L  •  r,  but  without  recalling  the  disagrofr* 

ankRaduna  it  had  cost  her ;  she  knew  no  more   of  what  it 
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meant  thuu  before,  but  ita  mystery  no  longer  troubled  lier. 
filled  her  heart  and  left  no  room  for  trouble. 

Mr.  Richard  had  been  walking  rapidly,  but  on  catchiog  sight 
of  her  came  on  more  slowly,  as  though  there  was  no  longer  need 
for  haste. 

*  I  am  60  glad  to  see  you  safe  at  home,  Miss  Grace,'  he 
with  ner\ous  eagerness;  'the  boatmen  told  me  that  the  mil 
upon  the  hills  was  very  thick,  and  I  feared  you  had  gone 
way,' 

*I  hope  1  have  not  alarmed  my  sisters,'  she  relumed  evaiii' 

*  No,  they  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  indeed  I  have  been  i>aciDg 
Tip  and  down  here  to  avoid" their  notice;  I  have  been  very  much 
distressed  indeed.* 

His  countenance  corroborated  bis  words :  it  was  pale  and  agiJ 
tated  with  nervous  twitchings,  and  his  hollow  eyes  expressed  the 
anxiety  that  had  not  yet  quitted  them. 

*  You  are  very  kind,*  answered  Grace  gently ;  *  but  here  I  am, 
you  see,  safe  and  sound.     It-  strikes  me  that  you  are  running  som< 
risk  yourself,  Mr.  Richard,  in  being  out  so  late  in  the  dewy  ai 
after  your  recent  illnesfc/ 

*  1 1  What  does  that  signify  ? '  he  answered.  Ilia  tone  bad 
contemptuous  bitterness  which  seemed  to  invite  comment;  bi 
some  instinct  warned  her  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

*  You  should  take  more  care  of  yourself,'  she  replied  quietly. 

*  And  as  to  fears  on  other  people's  account,' slie  added  with  usmiks 

*  we  should  not  give  way  to  them.  Even  in  our  own  case  how  idle 
are  often  even  our  worst  apprehensions,  which  nevertheless  cause 
half  the  unhappiness  of  our  lives!  * 

It  was  not  always  that  Grace  took  such  cheerful  and  sensible^ 
views  of  things,  but  just  now  she  was  looking  at  life  through  thi 
windows  which  love  paints  rose-colour. 

'Thai  is  perhaps  tnie,'  retunied  her  comjianion,  but  with 
deep-drawn  eigh,  and  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  tenderest  piV 
'  but  how  often,  again,  is  our  heart  at  its  lightest  oti  the  eve 
sorrow,  as  the  bird  sings  its  blithest,  unconscious  that  the  hawk 
hovering  over  it^' 

*  That  is  what  our  Cuuiberlund  folk  call  being  "  fey," '  auawen 
Grace,  with  a  forced  smile ;  she  knew  to  what  the  other  was  refel 
ring ;  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  supposed  lover,  of  which 
of  course  imagined  her  to  be  htill   ignorant.     She  was  certain! 
not  called  upon  to  enlighten  him  upon  the  point,  but  she  fg 
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rrprored  at  her  own  momentary  forgetfalnesa  of  the  calamity, 
which  Ills  wordtf  seemed  to  imply. 

*I  have  some  good  news  for  you,  Mr.  Jiichard/  slie  contiuned, 
tmgcT  to  change  the  subject  for  another,  even  though  it  was  not 
ooe  the  wuakl  otherwi.se  have  been  willing  to  s|)eak  of  with  u 
coai|unilive  tftf anger;  SMr.  Walter  Sinclair,  whois-e  father  was,  I 
ncdenrtmnd,  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  is  staying  at  Dale  Knd/ 

'Iiuked!  Walter  Sinclair!'  lie  replied  with  interest.  '1 
•bovM  -^  •■•*•,  like  to  Hee  him — indeed  it  is  alinolntely  necessary 
that  i  io  so/  he  added  as  if  with  an  after-thought. 

*Then  nothing  can  be  easier.  He  is  already  a  friend  of  the 
£uaily,  yoti  know,  and  especially  of  your  brother.' 

Thii*  wa*  another  master-stroke  of  policy  of  our  heroine's  ;  let 
as  not  blame  her  for  it,  but  only  hope  it  will  prove  more  success- 
ful than  her  last ;  it  h  only  natural  that  the  weaker  mx  should 
eaploy  their  little  subtleties,  which  have,  after  alt,  nothing  of 
•i»y  about  them.     Her  design  was — though  bhe  had  fairly 

\e  ap  her  mind  that  no  earthly  power  should  keep  her  and 
Wa]t«r  "undered — that  Mr.  Koscoe  tihould  himself  be  made  to 
tante  him  to  the  cottage.  0  joy  I — but  we  must  diasemble,  for 
tbs  pmoDt  at  leaet,  for  sister  Agnes  ia  standing  at  the  front  door 
—itiug  as,  onbnnneted,  but  with  a  warm  shawl  thrown  round 
W  ^oalderf,  for  the  air  13  chill. 

'  My  dearest  Grace,  how  late  yon  are  I  We  were  getting  to 
br  qoile  aoxinu^  about  you,  I  am  (old  that  there  is  i|iiitc  a  fog 
the  fell-. 


t  HAFFKU  XXXIIL 

iX/Vll   DICK. 

It  «•»•  U4:*'t$mry,  of  omui-jm^  that  Ur.ttv  hhould  tell  her  si^terH  of 

Imr  rr-  "  "    ''   "    !'.-r  Sinclair  on  the  f».ll»*,  and  also  of  (he  k;i«1 

fWwii^  (   her.     Ah  it  Imjipened,  though  it  would 

iiiT  to  have  foreneen  any  uuch  ftVcet  in  it,  (he  latter 

..     .1..  ^8^i^,^^.,|  inif  fii  iije  mure  ilclicate  revela- 

lu   Ihcm   ioucerutng  her  relatione  with 

1  almu^t  did  away  with  the  nccesHity  of  making 

in  which  «hc  hpoke  of  Ixird  ('heribort's  death, 

vrith  what  wa9  evidently  thc-tnost  genuine  and 

^nii  MTTQWy  y«t  courin«^  tbcm  they  hatl  been  in  error  iu 
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ii'^cv:  might  think  tv  the  contnar  a«  ibey  did  in  that  of  one 
ar.other,  &l'1  th^v  were  real:v  a?  focd  of  her  as  it  vas  in  their 
ni'urer:  to  ;>.-.  TL<^y  h;.']  tbr  tcm  for  caatch-making  c<Mnmon  to 
l];eir  «ei,  and  now  tl.at  ly-rd  CLerib^rt  was  gone  (though  thej 
wonl'i  Lave  greatJv  preferred  lim  for  a  brotuer-in-law)  thej  were 
well  conleij?  i'over  and  above  ibe  fact  that  it  would  be  to  their 
li'r^^uni.'iry  advantage )  tlat  Walter  Sinclair  had  found  fivonr  in 
ifieir  fti-terV;  ^ycj?. 

*  Of  course  we  will  have  Lim  here,'  said  Agnes  kindly  when 
the  three  Issdie.T  were  alone  together  after  dinner;  '  he  might 
ali;io.-{t  as  well  be  in  I>jndon  as  at  Dale  End ;  Mr.  Boscoe  shall 
invite  him  to  the  (ottage,  where  there  is  plenty  of  accommoda- 
tion for  another  gue.*t ;  and  that,yuu  know,  will  settle  the  matter, 
ho  there  will  be  no  more  room  for  mi:^ander£tanding  on  anybody's 
part/ 

'  There  is  no  chance  of  any  mis  understanding  between  Walter 
'i\w\  myself,'  Raid  Grace  rather  drily,  and  with  a  little  flush. 

*  Which  is  :i»  much  as  to  say,'  obser\'ed  Philippa,  laughing, 
*  ihat  you  two  young  j>eople  have  arranged  your  own  affairs  to- 
gether, and  are  quile  independent  of  the  interference  of  anybody ; 
but  nobody,'  and  here  she  jialted  Grace's  cheek  with  her  fan,  *i8 
going  to  interfere,  my  dear,  so  you  need  not  become  a  fretful 
porcupine  all  of  a  sudden  and  shoot  your  quills  at  us.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Koscoe,  for  one,  will  be  certainly  glad  to 
}iear  of  the  matter,'  remarked  Agnes  gravely. 

*  And  so  am  I,'  put  in  rhilipi)a  quickly ;  neither  sister  could 
^'Siix  confcHH  their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Eoscoe's  views  and 
opinions  without  the  other  claiming  to  have  an  equal  knowledge 
of  them. 

*  lie  always  liked  Mr.  Sinclair,'  continued  Agnes,  ignoring  the 
interruption,  *  and  the  circumstances  that  his  father  was  such  a 
friend  of  the  young  man's  father,  though  unimportant  in  itself, 
Kf'rv(.'H  to  knit  the  whole  thing  together  very  pleasantly.' 

In  thin,  however,  Agnes  was  not  altogether  correct,  to  judge 
i)y  a  conversation  which  was  at  tliat  very  moment  going  on  in  the 
smoking-room  between  the  two  brothers.  Perhaps  it  was  only  by 
contrast  with  the  good  spirits  of  the  rest,  but  Mr.  lUchard  had 
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hrrn  even  tnocv  silent  and  gloomy  tlian  usaal  dariug  dinner,  and 
hail  confined  his  i'onvi'i>u(iuii  chiefly  to  monojsyllables ;  uud  even 
imdcr  ihe  eonHolation  of  tobuuco  he  bore  a  very  depressed  and 
meliincholy  air. 

*  I  am  renUy  veTy  sorry  for  you,  Dick/  eaid  liis  brother  Jn  a 
*vinT»Bthctic  tone  very  unusmil  to  him;  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 

it  yoar  disappointment  so  to  heart,  but  yon  must  see  as 
plainij  oi  I  do  that  the  advice  I  gave  to  you  this  morning  waH 
Umnrn  «way.  Matters  have  taken  quite  a  different  tone — indeed 
ve  were  going  altogether  ajx^n  falee  ground — and  we  shall  now 
ham  to  give  the  whole  thing  up/  Richard  groaned,  and  put  hia 
hsnd  before  his  ryes,  as  if  to  shield  tliem  from  the  other's  gaze. 
[  ti  roy  life  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Dick,'  the  other  went  on  dis- 

^^.        V- ,  •  ih>t  a  man  of  your  experience  of  life  should  take  on 
^^  :l  gir],  a^  if  there  was  ouly  one  in  the  world.' 

I  :r  J«  only  one  in  the  world  for  me,'  returned  Bichard 

■  b'- 

ii  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  consider  her  out  of  the  world,' 
;ved   the  other  j)eremptorily,  'as  dead  asCheribert;  she  is 
this  moment,  and  there's  au  end  of  it.     I  will 
>  the  mutter  atauda.' 

•  It  i*  unnecessary,'  replied  Richard  in  hoarse  low  tonee. 
'  XcvtT  mind,  ril  xlate  thr  C3i.se,  so  (liat  there  :*hall  be  no  more 

au4takei«  alwut  it/  Jle  etood  up  with  a  huge  cigar  in  his  mouth 
tnd  bit  back  to  the  fire  (as  old  .losh  used  to  stand  when  he  was 
■iti^     '  ■   '       .while  his  brother  sucked  at  his  pi|ie,  with 

llii  IS  carpet.     *  Wc  must  have  the  girl  married 

tu  Mcnebody,  and  as  eoon  as  [>ossible.  'NVIieu  Cheribert  broke  his 
acck  I  tbuugl/  ''  v.-ui  a  good  chance  for  you,  and,  as  you  know, 
fi««  yon  my  n  e  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Jt  woukl 

liave  bam  more  agreeable  to  me,  of  couraey  that  you  should  have 
had  brr  tban  anyone  else ;  but  it  seems  the  young  lady  had  already 
made  bar  choice  uf  a  man  that  was  alive  and  well.*  He  put  the 
Iftft  vmd  in  with  a  slight  stress  upon  it,  as  though  he  would  have 
add,* not  a  fellow  like  you,  with  one  leg  in  the  grave.'  'That 
VtbiP  9e>t  yoar  hope  is  gone  ;  wo — or  I,  if  you  prefer  plain  speak- 
lod  I  doo*t  aec  why  there  should  bo  any  concealment  at>out 
"  "  "ot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  chapter  of 

aideed,  is  much  niort*  liUt'ly  to  turn  out  against 
jxm  tJian  in  yotu'  favour,  and  I  mean  to  bring  things  to  a  head  us 
•UUD  JMM  }iocsible.    Siucklrwill  be  here  lu-morrow,  under  this  very 
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roof,  and  here  he  will  stay  until  they  are  married.  That  is  as 
sure  as  death.  Come,  be  a  reasonable  man ;  you  must  surely 
know  that  you  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  against  him.' 

*  1  know  it,'  answered  the  other  despairingly,  *  and  if  I  Jiad 
a  chance  I  would  not  take  it — not  against  khnJ 

^  ArVell,  I  care  nothing  about  the  sentimental  aspects  of  the 
question,  but  I  am  glad,  at  all  events,  you  have  arrived  at  such  a 
sensible  conclusion.' 

*I  have  got  a  letter  for  him,'  went  on  Richard  gloomily, 
and  like  one  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  another,  ^en- 
trusted to  my  hands  by  his  father  only  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
mm'dered.' 

'Murdered,  was  he?'  said  Edward,  with  a  little  staxt|  and 
some  show  of  interest.    '  How  did  that  come  about  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  shocking  story,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  you  just  now,' 
replied  the  other,  again  placing  his  hands  before  his  eyes  with  a 
shudder,  as  though  he  would  have  shut  out  some  terrible  scene. 
*  But  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  little  packet  for  his  son  which 
he  said  was  of  great  importance.' 

*  And  what  was  in  it  ? ' 

*  It  was  sealed  up ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so  I  should  not  have 
dreamt  of  prying  into  poor  Sinclair's  secrets.  It  was  a  sacred 
trust.' 

*  Well,  you've  still  got  it,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  not  here.  I  did  not  like  to  carry  it  about  with  me 
in  my  wild  and  wandering  life,  but  left  it  in  safe  custody  with  one 
on  whom  I  could  rely.' 

*  In  America  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  when  I  got  your  summons  I 
forgot  all  about  the  packet.  Not,  perhaps,  that  I  should  have  sent 
for  it  in  any  case,  since  the  lad  whom  it  concerned  was  more  likely 
to  be  there  than  here.  13ut  now,  of  course,  I  shall  send  for  it  at 
once.' 

*  Quite  riglit.  But,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  I  would  tjay 
nothing  about  it  till  it  comes.* 

'  Why  not  ? '  inquu'ed  Richard,  looking  up  at  his  brother  with  a 
quick  suspicious  glance. 

*  Well,  if  is  happens  to  be  lost,  you  see,  it  will  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him,  for  which  he  will  naturally  blame  you.  If  he 
gets  it,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  it,  and  if  he  does 
not  know  of  it,  it  will  not  trouble  him.' 
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I  have  already  told  Miss  Grace  that  I  have  been  entrusted 
with  it; 

*ThAt  is  as  good — or  bad — as  telUng  kiuiy  replied  the  other 
ily  ;  *  it  Li*  amazing  to  me  how  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is 
kturolly  indiecreet  should  not  keep  a  better  guard  over  his  tongue.' 
Or,  b*»fijre  speaking,  consult  some  ehrewd  adviser  who  lias  no 
iBtercflt  of  hijt  own  to  serve,'  observed  Kichnrd  drily. 

*That,  of  course,  would  be  better  etill/  waa  the  cool  rejoinder. 
'  f  think  you  mtist  mlmil  that  the  per^^nn  io  whom  ynji  refer  has 
iged  matters  more  gucceF.-ifully  for  you  of  late  tluin  you  ever 
id  foe  yotUMlf.' 

*  It  »eems  so  to  you,  no  doubt ;  and  yet  I  wish  to  Heaven  that 
1  had  never  accepted  your  invitation  to  come  to  Halswater.' 

*  Do  you  ?     You  prefer  potted  beef  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
a  l*ot-be<i  to  a  spring  mattress,  e)i  ?    I('s  a  qtieer  taste.  Well, 

mm  vorry  I  can*t  ofiTer  you  a  squaw  and  a  wigwam,  but  you  see 
it  can't  be  done.* 

*  Von  were  giving  me  some  advice  about  keepiug  guard  ui>on 
ij  toogno  just  now,  Edward,'  answered  the  uther  liour^ely,  *  ( 

nodnd  yon  to  keep  yours  in  check.' 

*Tttt,  tut,  yon  flume  up  as  quickly  as  a  prairie  fire,  Dick,  It 
vooid  be  a  bad  thing  for  both  of  us — but  much  worse  for  you — if 
wr  wm  to  quarrel,  I  was  wrong  to  i>oke  fun  at  you,  of  course  ; 
tt  cow  the  thing  was  manifestly  over  and  gone — done  with — I 

ighl  you  would  not  be  so  thin-skinned.  It  is  absolutely 
aeeesaary,  however,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  should  understand 
k  U  dotie  Willi.  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  remain  here  in  the 
aimft  hocue  with  this  young  couple  and  let  them  perceive  that 
fou  have  a  hankering  to  cut  tho  bridegroom's  throat.  It  is 
aacannry  that  the  course  of  true  love  Nhould,  in  this  case,  not 
oalj  ran  »TDootb,  bnt  (juickly  and  without  di:«traction.  If  you 
iuTV  any  doubt  of  your  own  self-command  I  will  send  you  to  some 
nnn  place— not  to  the  devil,  to*,  some  people  would,  but  to  the 
U]e  of  Wight  or  Tonjuay,  for  the  recovery  of  your  health,  for 
a  CDOBlh  or  two;  then,  when  they  are  married  and  seltlt^d,  you 
ooqU  come  bock  again/ 

•Ko,oo»'  pleaded  the  other  prwMionately ;  *  let  mc  be  with  her 
m  long  aa  I  can  ;  it  won't  be  long  in  any  case.  I  give  you  my 
wnrd  of  hnrfi!  •  r  of  th<Mn  Hhnll  <*ver  guoss ' 

'Take  n  d.  ,.  .  i  .  .  ;_.,  Dick/  Kaid  his  brother,  pouring  him 
9ttt  a  wilwsglasafiil,  and  looking  at  him  as  he  nat  B|)eechIeHs  and 
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breatble&F,  with  genuine  interest.  The  recollection  had  come  into 
his  mind  of  a  somewhat  similar  scene  with  his  old  partner  ^  Josh,' 
to  whom  he  had  administered  the  same  remedy !  The  parallel, 
however,  was  not  complete ;  there  was  nothing  the  matter  in  the 
case  of  his  present  patient  with  the  heart  itself,  but  only  that  its 
emotion  had  overpowered  him. 

'  Don't  let  us  talk  about  this  matter  any  more,  my  good  fellow,* 
he  continued  soothingly,  'your  word  is  passed,  and  I  can  rely 
on  you.' 

Grace's  first  act  on  finding  herself  alone  that  night  was  to 
finish  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Lindon ;  its  conclusion,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  was  different  from  that  she  had  proposed  to  herself  a  few 
hours  ago,  and  declined  that  lady's  invitation  to  visit  her.  There 
would  be  a  guest  at  home  (though  she  did  not  give  that  as  her 
excuse),  whom  she  woidd  not  have  left  for  many  Mrs.  Lindons. 

Kip  was  always  accustomed  to  sleep  in  his  young  mistress's 
boudoir,  but  on  this  occasion  he  changed  his  quarters ;  she  took 
his  wool-lined  basket  into  her  own  room,  and  as  he  lay  there 
hunting  for  sweetmarts  in  his  dreams — ^and  with  quite  as  much 
chance  of  catching  one  as  when  awake — she  sat  far  into  the  night 
regarding  him  with  tender  eyes,  and  thinking  of  him  wbo  had 
once  saved  her  life  at  hazard  of  his  own.  But  not  of  him  alone. 
More  than  once  the  tenderness  was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  then  it 
was  not  with  Walter  Sinclair  that  her  thoughts  were  occupied, 
but  with  that  other,  who  had  also  been  her  lover,  and  on  whom 
cruel  death  had  laid  its  sudden  hand  in  his  youth  and  strength. 
Never  more  would  his  blythe  voice  gladden  human  ear,  nor  his 
comeliness  delight  the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  it !  It  is  only  a 
very  few  of  us  wbose  life  affects  *  the  gaiety  of  nations,'  but  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  Lord  Cheribert  that  into  whatever  company 
he  came  he  had  brought  gaiety  with  him.  Moreover,  to  Grace  at 
least  he  had  disclosed  a  heart  tender  and  true,  and  capable  of 
noble  deeds  (though,  alas !  they  had  never  been  accomplished), 
and  of  generous  thoughts,  which,  let  us  hope,  did  not  perish  with 
him.  What  had  become  of  them,  she  wondered,  her  mind  straying 
into  unaccustomed  fields  of  thoughts ;  and  of  him  ? 

(To  he  continued,) 
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•  granger/sing: 


*  !ii^  notable  features  in  (he  present  bibljophilist  fnrla  is 

i_-  ..  ,  a\  or  resuucitalion  of  a  certain  obscure  clergyman,  whose 
one  publication  was  destined,  for  nearly  a  century^  to  have  an 
extraordinary  influence.  He  succeeded  in  devising  or  inventing 
an  altogether  new  taste,  iinil  in  furnishing  a  number  of  idle 
penoDfl  with  a  mode  of  employing  their  Rpare  time,  and  the 
cuh  which  it  was  likely  enough  they  could  not  so  well  spare. 
Many  hare  bewailed  the  appearance  of  this  cleric  as  one  of  the 
iBo«i  dicaMrous  events  thai  have  occurred  iu  the  realms  of  'Ixiok- 
kiid»' akin  to  something  like  famine,  plague,  or  conflagration  in 
aibsr  dcjartment«.  Others  bless  his  memory,  and  have  cheerfully 
oott»ecrat«d  their  whole  life  to  carrying  out  his  doctrine.  This 
ptnon  WM,  however,  one  of  the  most  worthy,  amiable  men  of  hi^ 
llflie,  with  a  good  deal  of  simplicity  in  his  character,  enjoying  the 
friendihip  of  perEona  of  all  conditions ;  modest  withal,  and  with  a 
Ml  hi-*  n:iture.    Ke  \\:\%  in  nhort,  the  REVKUEND 

jl.lC,  and  the  tieience,  pastime,  or  'Art  of  Devaala- 

'  whKch  he  introducer),  is  known  now  as  *  Grangerising.' 
To  *the  general'  this  may  not  convey  much,  and  Granger 
aad  hi*  *  Orangerising '  seem  myflleriouflly  obscure.  About  the 
mkldle  of  last  century,  when  he  attained  his  fame,  at  one  bound, 
I*  it  Were,  the  amateurs  of  the  day,  including  Mr.  Walpjle,  had  a 
puaioQ  for  gathering  what  were  calh'd  'heads* — that  is,  engraved 
!  rtrmiU  of  notable  persons.  These  were  of  all  kinds  and  merit; 
-.  L.-  ^it**K  of  lildt-linck  and  Pieard,  after  ISIignard 

aiid    .  _,  works  of  art.     But  they  were  sought  not 

lor  their  artistic  merits,  but  as  repreitenting  some  small  celebrity^ 
of  whom  it  was  unlikely  that  a  iH>rtniit  should  be  in  existence. 
*«/Um  a  *hpad'  wa**  >*pecially  '^•t^^lifd  or  engraved  from  some  old 
p«ettir«  to  fill  the  blank.  Many  would  form  a  collection  of  English 
aoblef,  or  of  the  members  of  a  jtarticular  noble  family,  or  of  a 
ftfrtieular  reign.  Thn  r>uchc9s  of  Portland  indulged  in  this 
\  ' '  y^and  had  a  fine  collection  of  *hewlB';  but  .Mr.  James  West, 
,~  ''iiifv  i.  iV  "  'Ury,  and  Pre^i<Ient  of  the  Royal  Scwiety, 
T.iJ   ft.^^'  ^  in   ihiti   line,   having    filled   twenty-three 

fill  vltiiH' «  with  '  headt*,' which,  on  being  'dipper«*d*  at  his 
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death,  it  took  thirteen  daja  to  sell  by  auction.     Still  there  wj 
wanting  system  and  direction  for  these  labours.     To  the  'head 
collector  all  was  fish  that  came  to  his  net;  he  had  to  stow  them 
away  in  portfolios,  and  he  felt  that  this  was  a  rambling,  incohereni 
mode  of  following  the  business.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  howeverj 
conct»ived  the  happy  idea  which  set  all  this  to  rights.     What 
wanted  was  a  sort  of  gallery  in  which  the  pictures  should 
hung,  or  a  narrative  which  they  would  illustrate,  and  where  the; 
could  take  their  places  in  regular  seriee.     What  could  be  better 
for  such  a  purpose  than  *  A  History  of  England,  from  l^Igbert  thoi 
Great  to  the  Revolution,  illustrated  by  portraits  and  chanicten 
intended  as  an  essay  towards  reducing  our  biography  to  systei 
and  containing  a  methodical  catalogue  of  engraved  English  headi 
during  the  above  period,  with  a  preface  showing  their  utility  ij 
answering  the  various  puqioses  of  medals; '  or,  'A  Catalogue  of 
above  Four  Thousand  English  Headu  of  Eminent  and  Extraor^ 
dinary  Persons  from  Egbert  to  George  III.,  under  the  severs 
reigni*,  and  classed  according  to  their  rank,  offices,  and  characters 
with  Anecdotes  and  Biographical  Notes,  il-c*     There  were  various^ 
titles  of  this  kind  suggested,  but  the  worthy  (iranger's  idea  was 
clear  enough.     In  such  a  programme  the  names  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  persons  could  be  introduced.     Here  would  bOi 
ranged  kings,  nobles,  statesmen — in  short,  here  was  accommodaJ 
tion  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  lying  nnclasse<i  ami  disordered] 
in  the  portfolios.     Granger   further  consulted  the  conveniencei 
of  his  patrons  by  issuing  sets  in  quarto  with  every  second  pagej 
blank,  so  that  gentlemen  might  insert  their  own  *  heads  *  at  the 
proper  places.  ■ 

It  is  really  amazing  to  tbink  what  an  influence  tliis  slmplJ 
event — the  publication  of  two  small,  Mean*  quartos — has  had  in 
the  book  world.  Excellent  Tom  Davies,  the  pubUsher,  wrot& 
jubilantly  to  the  author  on  May  16,  17G9:  <"The  BiograpbicaB 
History  of  England"  is  published.  May  it  be  a  propitious  day!! 
It  was  received  by  the  most  learned  and  captious  antiquarianJ 
with  enthusiasm.  Everyone  was  enchanted  by  the  originality  oi 
the  idea  and  the  irresistible  entertainment  offered.  The  simpld 
vicar  received  the  most  genuine  compliments  for  his  work,  ana 
the  editions  went  off  rapidly.  Johnson  declared  that  *it  was  fall 
of  amusing  anecdotes,  but  might  have  been  better  done,*  adding— I 
what  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  for  this  depreciation — *the  dog  Im 
a  Whig.*  The  praise,  however,  was  welt  deserved,  as  it  is  a  mos^ 
curiously  attractive  and  original  work,  which  can  be  qiened  anyJ 
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where  aod  read  with  a  piquant  enjoyment.  The  [tlan  is  that  of 
aoftUlogtie  or  dictionary;  the  name  of  the  person  is  given  with 
a  dewription  of  the  'head,*  the  artist,  and  the  date,  followed 
bf  9ome  quaint  and  interesting  account  drawn  from  recondite 
reaoorce^  Besides  thtci,  there  is  the  charm  of  the  style,  which, 
•Imple  and  eipresjtive,  is  also  humorous,  as  in  this  sketch  of 
John  Knox: — *Jt>annc8  Cnoiua  (Knoxus),  R.  t^per,  sc,  John 
Knox,  ooe  of  the  exiles  for  religion  in  Switzerland,  published  his 
*•  Bkttt  of  the  Trumpet "  against  the  government  of  women  in  this 
reign*  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  was  out  of  the  queen's 
leaeh  when  he  sounded  the  trumpet.  In  the  next  reign  he  had 
llMConrage  to  rend  the  ears  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  several 
hlasta  from  the  pulpit.*  In  other  pages  there  are  found  some 
•Umoge  Add  particulars,  and  he  notes  the  changes  of  costume  and 
odicr  trmits  of  national  habits  and  manners.  The  plan  of  the  work 
VM  admirably  laid  out.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf.  the 
portiaita  are  divided  into  twelve  classes.  1.  Kings,  queens,  £c. 
2.  Great  ofljcers  of  state.    3.  Peers.    4.  Archbishops,  divines,  &c, 

KOffictats.  fi.  Men  of  the  robe.  7.  Men  of  the  sword.  8.  Sons 
pe«n  withont  titles,  knights,  baronets,  &c,  9.  Physicians, 
t«y  and  other  ingenious  persons.  10.  Painters.  11.  Ladies 
I  oCbera  of  the  female  st-x.  12.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  chiefly 
of  the  lowest  order  of  people. 

That  this  amiable  sort  of  Vieur  of  Wakefield,  who  Iove<l  and 
Tcoatmted  everything  in  the  shape  of  books,  should  have  proved, 
aawittingly  of  course,  their  enemy  in  the  deadliest  form — a 
nrt  of  *  Jack  the  Kipper* — is  in  itself  a  sort  of  grotesque  idea. 
Arfiiatrd  by  the  beat  intentions,  aueh  as  was  the  excellent  Dr. 
tin  io  Am  invention,  his  object,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to 
pr&vule  shelter  for  the  loose  detached  prints  which  go  knocking 
kixnit  the  world.  It  wiw  enny  to  arrange  all  the  heads  that  were 
JMUtd  Msparately  or  *  stuck  in  the  printshop?,*  like  Lofty's  head  ia 
the  play«     Btr  '1y  it  was  found  that  mtmy  of  the  most  dc- 

mahle  ones  b  ,,  to  books  which  they  illnstruted,  and  could 
be  ohtaiD«<l  nowhere  cIm*.  With  that  the  signal  was  given,  and  for 
0Mr  a  century  th  'r.is  gone  on  bravely  of  slaughtering, 

iiiiiiig  up,  and  nr  ^  iny  ii  noble  tome  for  the  sake  of  its 
friaU*  Th«  ravaging  that  has  obtained  steadily  for  over  a 
■■iBiy  b  aliiuMt  lacoDC<!ivable.  The  fitier  an<l  more  stately  the 
YdoflMy  tha  raoTA  likely  it  is  to  become  a  prey  to  this  sort  of 
r.     Once  the  priots  have  been  rifled,  the  volume  is  felt  to 
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be  a  maimed  and  useless  incumbrance;  it  becomes  a  cripple, 
it  were,  and  its  fate  is  usually  to  be  cast  away  or  torn  up.  Woi 
than  this,  a  whole  *  set  *  is  often  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing  a  print  or  two.  There  is  surely  something  reckless  and  even 
Kuvage  ia  this  process*  It  once  entered  into  the  head  of  a  heart- 
less collector  that  he  would  have  a  *Grangerised '  Shakespeare — 
that  18,  he  would  collect  every  known  illustration  of  every  Bcei 
and  play.  Xow  few  work^  have  been  more  splendidly  illa&tratt 
than  the  works  by  *  the  Bard."  Some  years  ago  the  present  writ< 
began  the  agreeable  task  of  collecting  all  the  illustnited  edition! 
and  was  astonished  to  find  to  what  an  ozteut  artist  and  engravi 
had  exerted  their  talents  in  this  direction.  From  the  moiisiv^ 
sumptuous  quartos  of  Boydell,  which,  it  is  said,  cost  KK),tX)< 
to  bring  out,  down  to  the  miniature  seta  of  Pickering  and  Tilt, 
all  excite  admiration  for  the  grace  and  taste  displayed.  The 
surprising  number  of  thcae  editioua  is  no  lesa  extraordinary.  Our 
colleotor  aet  to  work  systematically.  Every  edition  was  stripped 
ruthlessly  and  left  for  dead.  When  all  the  scenes  procurable  had 
been  obtained,  there  was  a  rich  field  opened  up  in  the  '  heads  *  of 
the  Bard  himself,  often  used  as  a  frontispiece,  and  which  entailed 
further  destruction.  Then  came  the  topography — the  countries, 
towns,  cathedrals,  battle  scenes,  Sic,  Then  the  portraits  of  ( 
kings,  nobles,  &c.  In  short,  thousands  of  fine  books  must  hai 
been  butchered  to  make  this  collector's  holiday,  sugge.Hting  th^ 
epicure  who  had  a  sheep  killed  regularly  for  the  sake  of  tl 
sweetbread.  In  his  self-complacency  the  slaughterer  had  a  lii 
of  his  '  Illustrations  to  Shakespeare  '  printed,  which  filled  a  thiol 
volume.  The  name  of  this  person  was,  we  believe,  Hanrott.  It 
is  said  that  this  spoliated  Shakespeare  contained  over  2,300  prints, 
bound  in  twenty  volumes,  and  was  sold  for  5.')6/. 

Another  marvel  in  this  line  was  the  Bowyer  Bible,  itself  an 
illustrated  prodigy,  which  was  expanded  to  45  huge  folios,  and 
was  bursting  with  over  0,000  prints.  It  was  valued  at  3,000 
guineas,  and  was  put  up  to  raffle  at  a  guinea  a  chance  among 
4,000  subscribers.  The  purchaser,  however,  could  obtain  little 
over  400^.  for  his  prize.  Another  of  these  delusionista  was 
a  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  selected  *  Clarendon's  History'  as  hi$ 
subject,  laying  out  some  lO.OOOi,  The  work  was  carried  on  by 
his  widow,  who  gave  Bi)L  for  a  single  pl»te.  Voltaire's  worl 
in  ninety  volumes  might  seem  bulky  enough  to  start  with ; 
some  courageous  soul  set  to  work  on  it,  adding  12,000  engrav 
of  which   10,000  were  jwrtrait**.     The  most  terrible  of  all  th< 
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depredatOTB  vas  a  Mr.  John  Bagford,  a  shoemaker-bibliographer, 
who  cat  up  books  with  less  cotnpuaction  than  he  did  his  liides. 
TUm  Phiiifltine,  who  had  some  knowledge  and  collected  for 
|«ftroiai,  had  in  an  evil  moment  conceived  the  idea  of  a  '  History 
of  Printisig,'  to  be  illustrated  by  specimens  of  title-pagee,  fronti&- 
pifloet,  »&c,  from  every  kind  of  volume.  The  enthusiast  travelled 
about  a  good  de:d,  even  on  the  Continent^  and  was  employed  by 
hiff  ptttfVKis  to  pick  up  nirities.  But  he  was  busy  all  the  time 
with  bt«  ghouMike  business,  which  waa  to  tear  out  from  some 
Doble  old  copy  the  frontispiece  or  title-page  as  a  specimen  of 
priatiog.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  the  forty  volumes  of 
that  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  some  of  them  torn 
•fifleener?,*  or  *  incunables,'  books  of  the  fathers  of  printing. 
|>Q  which  Dr.  Dibdin,  with  genuine  grief  and  indignation,  writes: 
aiodem  collector  and  lover  of  perfect  copies  will  witness  with 
imliieringj  among  Bagford'a  immense  collection  of  titles,  the 
of  (hf  '^  Complutenaian  Poh/glot^'  and  ChanningV 
oty  of  Hertfordshire,"  torn  out  to  illustrate  a  "  History  of 
.  ....ung/  As  is  only  fitting,  the  patentee  of  the  process  is  himself 
often  ^orified  in  the  most  sumptuous  way.  Mr.  Lilly,  the  book- 
•dlar^  had  a  copy  of  the  history  with  1,300  portraits  in  nineteen 
vohanM,  and  offered  it  for  the  modest  sum  of  Z8l,  *■  Hut,'  soys 
an  American  writer,  'we  cannot  regard  a  volume  of  this  character 
without  \mn — ^not  that  we  welcome  portraits  less,  but  books  more  ; 
aajrboWy  tnaiiy  noble  tomes  have  been  pillaged  to  add  to  the  ill- 
foUcn  gains  of  '*  illustrated  copies.**  * 

Aooiher  favourite  subject,  and  suitable  also  for  the  Grangerite, 
ii  *  Botweira  JohoMn.'  It  must  be  a<lmit1ed  that  this  delightful 
book  may  gain  a  fresh  chance  by  being  thus  treated,  but  *  within 
the  limit4  of  becomiog'  *Grangeriiim.*  Thf  present  writer  in  a 
flM)de*t,  guarded  fashion  once  attempted  the  ta^k,  garnishing  his 
ovB  quarto*— a  fir«t  edition — with  only  what  was  strictly  necessary ; 
yet  about  a  thousand  pictures  were  essential,  chiefly  portraits, 
vidi  oootemporary  views  of  Lichfield,  liOndon,  Birmingham,  t£c. 
So  lhocc«ighly  organised  is  the  craf)  that  there  is  actually  to  be 
tmnd,  tboogh  exceedingly  scarce,  a  picture  of  the  circus  rider 
mhaok  Johnson  alludes  to  as  riding  two  hurses  at  once.  The  work 
t^ftoded  ander  this  treatment  to  six  quarto  volumes,  which 
pvamt  a  ounoos  *da|ipled*  uppeunince  \\»  the  i>ages  are  turned 
Mwi.  Coronty  histonof,  aa  of  ilcrtfirdshire,  Lancashire,  &c., 
Uva  been  oftrn  tho*  Created* 
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The  Vicar  of  Sbiplake,  having  all  his  own  sins  to  bear,  mail 
not,  however,  be   held   accountable   for  this   debased   form  of 
*Grangerism'  now  in  faBhion.     A  gradual  corruption  has  set  in, 
and  instead  of  merely  securing  illustrations  and  portraits  sug- 
gested by  the  allusions  in  the  text,  every  sort  of  scrap,  catting, 
ilocument,  itc,  is  now  'pasted  in*  and  bound  up.     The  copy  h 
thus  become  a  sort  of  hotcli-jx>tch  or  dust-bin  into  which  eve 
thing  is  cast,  and  where  nothing  is  refused.     As  an  instance, 
shall  take  what  is  now  a  popular  subject  for  this  form  of  treai 
ineut,  viz.  Forster'a  '  Life  of  Dickens,'  and  which  in  thought 
offer,  from  the  number  of  naine.s  mentioned,  almost  as  favourab! 
opjKirtunities  as  Granger's  own  work.     The  first  step  is  to  ha 
the  book  inlaid  (or  inset)  to  quarto  size.     This  is  a  rather  exp 
Bive  process  to  begin  with,  if  well  done,  costing  about  twopen 
a  leaf,  and  in  this  case  about  five  pounds  for  the  whole.     M\ 
Wright,  of  Paris',  who  is  an  enthusiastic  tiollector  in  this  depar: 
ment,  is  now  preparing  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  'Life  of  Gj 
rick  *  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  the  treatment  of  which  there  is 
be  no  limit  of  labour  or  expense.     Every  page  is  *  inset*  in 
large  folio  page  of  the  very  finest  drawing  paper,  round  wbi 
runs  a  florid  border  in  colours,  designed  by  an  artist  of  merit,  an 
exhibiting  suitable  dramatic  emblems  and   devices.     The   n 
step  in  the  'monument'  will  be  to  form  an  index  of  the  nam 
persons,  and  places,  &c.,  of  every  person  of  whom  there  shoui 
be  a  portrait,  which,  in  some  cases,  must  be  specially  'processed 
from  a  photograph ;  there  most  be  also  a  contemporary  picture  of 
every  place  mentioned,  and,  as  in  Dickens's  case  he  travelled 
good   deal   over   England,    Ireland,   Scotland,    France,  Americ 
Italy,  &c.,  this  department  is  likely  lo  be  full  enough.     Of  eve 
person  mentioned  a  specimen  of  handwriting  must  be  secured 
Dickens  wrote  plays;  all  the  play-bills  should  be  there,  as  well  a 
pictures  of  theatres.     Is  there  an  allusion  to  a  ppeech,  a  cuttin 
from  a  newspiper  with  a  report  must  be  given.     Original  deed 
agreements,  programmes  of  »i>orts,  corrected  i>roofs,  Ac,  must 
secured.    It  requires  considerable  art  to  arrange  these  hete 
geneous  materials  handsomely;   oftentimes  a  single  page  is 
full  of  allusions  that  it  may  require  a  dozen  iliu.strationfl  tu  illua 
trate  it,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  we  shall  not  be  able  ^  to  see 
the  wood  because  of  the  trees.'    Mr.  Harvey,  of  St.  James's  St 
had  some  time  ago  a  splendidly  ilJust rated  copy  of  '  Dickens 
Life,'  which  was  minutely  described  in  a  number  of  the  Wi 
It  was  Bumptnoiisly  bound,  and  was  worth,  even  for  the  valae 
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?at  deal  of  money.     The  autogi*ai»h-8eUer  or 

imuiense  facility  in  funning   such   u  collec- 

.Li  he  has  by  him  IhouAands  of  suitable  priutj:,  letters,  *S:c., 

^.  .ii^ly  cloftsiOed,  and  which  he  haa  only  to  look  through.     Mr. 

^rigbt,  liefore  alluded  to,  is  also  preparing  an  illustrated  *  Forster'a 

Life/  which  he  intends  shall  eclipse  everything  hitherto  attempted. 

When  a  Grangerite  who  loves  his  art  not  wisely  but  too  well 

(klays  with  (tectret  pride  the  work  on  which  he  has  been  expendiug 

the  labour  and  money  of  a  life,  informing  you  that  for  such  a  little 

tn6(,»-uiii(/(t^^  he  gave  70/,,  or  for  that  print  10/.  or  20/.,  a  feeling  of 

mekiicholy  5  certainly  not  of  admiration,  comes  over  us  at  the  strange 

ition  r»f  drinsion.     The  little  tract  has  no  interest  whatever; 

,.   .^  J  scrubby,  badly  i}rinbed  thing  written  on  some  slight  occasion 

u^yw  forgotten,  but  thi^n  no  one  eleie  hz:i  a  copy !    The  book  itself, 

lich  has  cobt  a  small  fortune  even  lo  bind,  paste,  and  mauipu- 

F,  is  after  all  a  diHugree;ible  thing  to  look  at,  an  incongruous 

pstdivock ;   on  this  |>age  a  *  cutting '   from  a   DewHpa|>er  in   a 

■Madow  of  margin;  here  a  small  vignrlte  ;  there  a  large  rjunrto 

{Mint  that  haA  to  be  folded  down  to  tit ;  here  a  play-bill ;  there  the 

fiMied  writing  of  a  Itlter.     As  you  turn  over  the  pages  the  effect 

»  dtngrrrablr^  from  the  disconlant  colours  of  the  different  pa})erSy 

the  unnaturul  m&rgins,  out  of  proix)rtion  to  the  size  of  the  type. 

Dr.  FcrriaTy  u  congenial  bibliophilist,  who  amused  himself  and 

'    --(  by  detecting  what  he  culled  '  Steme*3  plagiaries,'  was  par- 

■  u^Ukiij  Aevere  on  (he  Grangerite  of  his  time,  thus  describing  him 

A  \d$  work  s — 


JI 

li 

>•-  f-iii|j(  away, 
yn:\l  urroy, 
1  l>nK*'  (uiiworihy  n«ro<l 

wu  type»  can  fovti 

.a, 

.-..r...   i.. a  hrtui. 

V: 

ir<wB,  yr\i\i  many  n  «mile  cluto, 
-    -  '    — ■     (if  iU*}  jtrirttir  jiUtP  ', 
•  \  Ilia  Diini*  brifavc», 

Tl 


t-H* 


Or 


Kmgnal  Pibdin,  D.D.  and  F.S.A.,  the  style  and 

X  tnuet  Imve  suggested  the  liuskinian  pattern^ 

ili,*!*,  was  K?omfidly  indignant  with  these 

•.     He  looked  on   it   us  a   contemptiblt? 

-vork/  be  wiyf,  •  i»cemB  to  have  sounded  the 
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tocsin  for  a  general  rummage  after  and  plunder  of  old  prinU* 
Venerable  philosophers  and  veteran  heroes,  who  had  long  reposed 
in  unmolested  dignity  within  those  magnificent  folio  volumes 
which  recorded  their  achievements,  were  instantly  dragged  forth 
from  their  peaceful  abodes  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  some  clomsy 
modem  engraving  within  an  Illustrated  frrangn:*  Another  of 
the  fraternity  hints  darkly  that  the  mania  leads  to  spoliation,  not 
only  of  a  work  but  of  its  owner,  *If  this  (faui  for  prints,'  says 
James  Mores,  *  and  thieving  continues,  let  private  owners  and 
public  libraries  look  well  to  their  l>ook»,  for  there  will  not  remain 
a  valuable  book  ungarbled  by  their  connoisseuring  villainy,  for 
neither  honesty  nor  oaths  restrain  them/ 

For  this  successful  work  of  *  unconsciotu  villainy  *  the  Vicar  o^^ 
Shiplake  received  about  400/.  in  cash  as  well  as  in  kind — that  iflj^| 
the  bhrewd  Tom  Davies  tempted  him  with  books,  &c.     Still  he      ' 
did  not  complain.     What  we  are  most  pleased  with  is  the  affec- 
tionate tone  of  his  friends  and  correspondents,  who  were  always 
eager  to  meet  him  though  comparative  strangers.     As  he  wrote 
to  one  of  Mr.  Ryder's  family,  he  was  perfectly  content  with  h 
remote  vicarage.    *  I  am  still  what  the  generality  of  the  l>enefice 
clergy  would  call  a  poor  vicar,  but  am  really  *'rich  as  content, 
and  eujoy  the  golden  mean.     I  have  often  said  since  I  have  bee: 
vicar  of  this  place  that  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  worth  lOOi 
of  my  own  acquiring.'    Indeed  this  worthy,  energetic  man  sugge 
not  a  little  Parson  Adams ;  and  a  little  incident  when  he  w 
encouraged  to  point  out  some  mistakes  in  the  great  Mr.  Walpok 
book,  for  \rhich  he  was  duly  snubbed,  is  a  piece  of  comedy. 

At  last,  while  still  dreaming  of  hia  'heads'  and  meditating 
new  ventures,  he  died  suddenly  and  was  *  Grangerised '  himself,  and 
*  inset '  in  the  parish  churchyard.  On  him  there  was  written  this 
inscription : — 

'To  THE  Memobv 
OF  THE 
RETEREND   JAMES  GRAXGEB, 
who  on   the  Sunday  after  Kaster,  when  the   Sacrament   is  ad 
ministered  in  the  church  of  Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  of  which  he 
vicar,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  at  the  Communion  lab 
there,  after  having  gone  through  the  duties  of  the  desk  and  pulpit 
as    UMual,  and   notwithstanding   every    medical   assistance   died 
early  the  next  morning,  April  5,  1776.     His  death  was  similar 
that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Berulle.' 


^ 
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\N  UE.\  1  entered  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
18*4,  th^  first  new8  I  hi-anl  was  that  Beu  Thompson  had  been 
killed  at  San  Antone.  As  this  seemed  to  be  full  of  interest  to 
■ly  American  c^imiKiiiions,  I  stepped  up  and  took  a  hand  in  the 
mmd  game  of  inquiry.  All  1  then  found  out  was  that  Ben 
Tliompcon  hiid  been  a  desperado  and  a  '  hard  citizen,'  the  slayer  of 
miinj  in  hot  and  cold  blood,  one  who  was  universally  respected  for 
his  adniitted  skill  with  the  revolver,  and  the  cool  courage  which 
gare  him  the  advantage,  that  he  was  hatod  and  feared,  and  that 
fifllllj  be  had  *run  agin*  lead  '  in  a  rjuarrel  with  a  roan  namnd 
Jftdker.  That  Kingfisher,  n  friend  and  partner,  had  died  with 
biiD|  catued  do  one  any  sorrow,  though  he  was  a  much  better  man 
fbao  B#*n.  Still,  they  had  been  'unlovely  in  their  lives,  and  in 
deatb  ihey  were  not  divided.' 

I  had  frequently  been  told  Texas  was  full  of  surprises  .which 
tcodcd  to  make  life  in  that  State  of  the  ]x>ne  *Star  extremely 
iBftaresUng.  At  the  ft.itne  time  I  Tiad  been  warned  against  at- 
teinpdng  any  little  practical  jokes  on  my  own  account,  as  the 
Bortality  due  to  such  enterpriHcs  was  large.  I  was  told  lliat  the 
Tttan  with  artiMtic  tastes  had  hanging  in  his  cabin  or  chanty  n 
lastefol  scroll  with  the  legend  *In  the  midst  of  Life,  we  are  in 
DwlL/  and  it  was  by  the  constant  contemplation  of  this  that  the 
l^orily  were  enabled  to  meet  death  coolly.  All  these  remarks 
I  bad  put  down  to  the  spirit  which  delights  in  making  afraid,  but 
when  1  eame  into  the  Stnte,  and  heard  of  the  sudden  dismissal  of 
Iwo  m<»ti  who  in  their  time  had  killed  some  scores,  I  began  to 
think  there  wajt  some  truth  in  the  usually  baseless  talk  abont 
Toaa.  I  determined  to  look  up  Hen  Thompson's  life,  and  what  1 
pnpona  writing  now  is  a  brief  account  of  him,  of  his  partner  in 
deaih,  of  his  brother  who  was,  when  I  left  the  8tate,  still  in  life, 
tad  of  aome  few  little  incidenls  1  knew  of  directly,  either  from 
•amg  ibrm  or  from  being  ncquaintid  with  (he  nctorf^. 

Ban  Tbompcon  was  a  *blue  nos«« '  or  Nova  tScotian  by  birth, 
bxf  pmnta  b»  r  ''  •  '  .  Hig  father,  a  snilor,  was  well  known 
in  Aortin  aa  *  >  rapson,*and  from  what  can  be  gathered 

fnan  (be  man  of  legend  which  spnngs  up  around  any  celebrated 
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man-slayer,  it  appears  Ben  and  Bill  grew  up  in  wild  aiitaiDe( 
luxuriance  to  later  boyhood  without  manifesting  any  fitness  fo 
the  great  careers  before  them.     But  when  about  sixteen,  cm  a 
Fourth  oF  July,  doubtless  when  his  ardour  of  soul  had  been  in- 
llumed  by  patriotism  aud  potato  spirit,  or  *  bug  juice,'  a  lucklcs 
youth  inauUod  him, aud  wa.s  promptly  carried  home  with  a  charge 
of  smtill  shot  inside,  which,  if  it  did  not  kill  him,  spoilt  his  holi- 
day, at  all  eventfi.     It  is  said  that  during   hia  adolescence  h 
killed  his  employer,  an   old  farmer,  because  the  latter  took  to 
switching  him  one   day   for  some    oSence.     As  this  was  denied 
by  Ben,  who  was  not  so  modest  as  to  wish  to  redace  the  number 
of  his  legitimate  trium]>hs,  I  Hhall  leave  it  out  of  reeord.     But  I 
may  remark  that  he  would  doubtlcj-s  have  been  justified  in  such 
killing  according  to  earlier  Texan  homicidal  law,  on  the  ground 
of  self-defence.    This  ia  the  usual  pleji  of  thp.  man-slayer  in  Texas 
and  the  \Vest,  and  wide  latitude,  indeed,  is  given  to  the  definition. 
A  look  may,  if  it  have  to  the  self-defender  sufficient  of  malice  in 
it,  justify  resort  to  the  pistol-pocket.    A  touch  frequently  justific 
instant  shooting.     So,  even  if  Ben  had  killetl  the  farmer,  it  would* 
merely  have  been  self-defence,  and  he  would  have  left  the  court 
without  a  stain  on  his  character. 

Ben  had  been  to  school  for  three  years  about  this  time,  bui 
he  probably  found  it  irksome  to  handle  the  pen  when  tlie  butt  of 
the  sixshooter  appealed  so  to  his  itching  palm,  and  he  was  remove 
from  school  before  he  had  time  to  transplant  any  of  his  fellow- 
scholars  from  the  school-benches  to  the  ceighbouring  graveyard 
He  went  to  learn  how  to  set  tyjies  iu  a  printing  office  in  Austin, 
but  probably  finding  it  monotonous,  and  without  opportunities  for 
an  energetic  man,  he  gave  it  up.  In  1863  he  began  to  bcconie 
famous.  He  and  a  companion  got  into  a  *  difficulty  '  (Western 
American  for  a  shooting  quarrel^  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  Army 
and  two  privates.  Ben  was  a  tactician.  He  was  the  aggressofj 
but  such  were  his  splendid  abilities  in  his  own  jiarticular  line  thai 
his  opponf^nt  sfnick  him,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  Army  List 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  privates  went  to  the  Hospital  and 
the  other  ran.  Ben  found  many  opportunities  of  defending  his 
precioos  lifi»  after  this  ;  in  fiict,  he  went  alx»ut  defending  it.  Some 
time  after  this  incident  Beu  saw  an  Italian  teamster  with  a  mold 
branded  I'.S.A.  Now  immorality  in  horses  or  mules  touches  ^ 
Texan  in  a  tender  spot.  You  may  shoot  a  man'*  brother  and  hM 
\may  not  break  off  friendly  relations  with  you ;  bat  Bteal  his  horsea 
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ud  he  and  his  neighbours  will  hung  yoii  when  they  catch  you. 
A  moDlh  after  I  went  to  Texati,  u  posse  of  vigilantes  hanged  seven 
honMtralrrs  U)  one  trev  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
the  week  after,  the  reuminder  of  the  gang  (tive  in  number) 
ed  another  tree,  and  this  while  there  were  ecores  of  mur- 
derers walking  about  uncluiined  of  Ja^tice.  Ben,  when  he  saw 
ihm  brmod,  being  virtuously  imiignant  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
piueeeded  to  anharness  the  mule.  The  teamster  brought  out  a 
gvtty  a  $bci  gun,  or  a  *  donhle-prongrd  ncatter  gun,"  as  it  is  some- 
called,  but  before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear,  he  died  so 
y  that  it  is  jirobablu  he  never  knew  what  hurt  him.  This, 
coor^^,  was  aUu  yelf-defence. 
After  tht8  Ben  was  in  the  band  of  a  Mexican,  Cortinas,  along 
with  hi«  brother  Bill.  While  having  a  friendly  game  of  poker 
roBod  the  camp  fire  with  one  of  the  lieutenants,  the  latter  made 
objeelion  Ut  Ben*H  taking  the  stakci^,  or  '  raking  in  the  potJ  The 
chaarftil  and  ever-ready  nixflhootcr  settled  the  qnention;  the 
Uenirnant  took  the  bullet  and  Hen  the  bullion.  Whether  it  was 
o(  this  heroic  deed  or  not  1  am  unable  to  deter- 
rily  after  Ben  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Mexican 
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fDToe*!  atkd  while  occupying  thi8  ]x:)^t  he  was  Bent  in  charge  of  a 
budy  of  men  to  anegt  a  number  of  deserters.     These,  in  atU-mpt- 
iag  to  e^cnpe,  juro[)ed  into  the  Rio  Gninde,  and  tried  to  swim 
aoow.   Ben  ehotfiix  of  them  as  they  were  swimming,  and  ordered 
^^-  Tirti  to  *do  up'  the  resit.     By  proceeding  Ihu.^  he  saved  the 
rt%  a  troubleiiome  and  jiainful  march,  an«l  the  array  au- 
tWitiet  the  worry  of  u  court-martial  and  execution.     This  was 
mSkMxy  nec««»ity,  not  melf-de fence. 

That  Ben  was  not  devoid  of  the  gentler  flentiinents,  that  he 
«ifc  kind  r.  lit  fill  fr)r  hi3  rclativesi  and  ready  to  undertake 

ky  diaagit.^ ...  .  -   ;a^k  for  those   he   loved,  iH   shown  by  the  next 

<ra  the  butt  of  the  gun/  that  rcrord»f  the  death  of  Ben's 
-tn*hiw.     Ben    had  a  sister,  about  whoui    I    have  learnt 
[,  saTp  Ihnc,  art  she  *"iw  hi*  nintt-r,  it  itcetm^  probable  she 
Mat  have  been  of  a  kindly  disposition.     1  do  not  inMst  on  this, 
ho*»;  .     Jitn  Moore  was  of  a  nisli 

,,  ,.,:..    ..   :..«.    ,i.. ......     with  weapons  wliich  Buch  a 

ipanunenl  m^uim,  if  Iho  owner  of  it  doen  not  desire  an  early 
pirr.     He  wai  rv  'i  utit  only  to  wed  Ben's  sixter,  bat  to 

tn-w.  \.,,r  M|.(  ng  if ...    „,i ;  no  brother  nt  all,  or  w;u*  sin(<^r  to  only 
ordiaary  man.    She  threatened  to  complain  to  Ben, 
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and  Jim  said  he  didn't  cuTe,  Next  day  Thompson  came  up  t( 
remonstrate  with  his  brother-in-law.  When  Jim  saw  the  drawn 
revolver  he  went  over  the  back  fence,  but  Ben  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  the  sister  was  a  widow  with  her  husband  hung 
up  to  drj  on  the  palings.  This  was  not  self-defence,  and  Ben 
was  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  where 
as  a  general  thing  only  snch  horse-thieves  as  escaped  Judge 
Lynch  found  a  refuge.  Ben  was  incarcerated  for  a  year,  but  when 
civil  government  was  restored  it  was  thought  highly  injudicious 
to  keep  such  a  public-spirited  citizen  in  the  'C-alabooBe'  for  a 
trifling  misdemeanour,  especially  as  the  motive  impelling  him 
was  much  to  the  credit  of  his  heart.  So  the  Governor,  under 
some  little  pressure,  let  him  out,  once  more  a  free  man.  He  was, 
however,  not  very  grateful,  and  hearing  that  the  Governor  had 
made  some  insulting  remarks  about  him  while  he  was  under  lock 
and  key,  he  cowhided  him  in  the  streets  of  Augtin. 

Shortly  after  his  release,  one  of  those  wandering  showmen 
who  run  what  they  call  a  variety  show,  consisting  of  song  and 
dance  artists,  male  and  female,  and  a  bar  for  the  retailing  of 
spirits,  set  up  in  Austin.  Artemus  Ward  said  the  girl  could  not 
go  in  without  paying,  but  she  could  pay  without  going  in.  Some 
lively  young  men  of  the  town  thought  they  might  be  allowed  the 
former  privilege  if  they  demanded  it  in  sufficient  numbers.  But 
the  showman  and  his  men  put  them  outside,  disturbing  their 
equanimity  in  the  process.  Ben  was  in  town.  He,  while  there 
Beamed  no  prospect  of  a  disturbance,  preferred  the  a!na9enient»_ 
of  the  town ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  insults  heaped  upon  h| 
friends,  he  burnt  with  ardour  to  view  the  inside  of  the  canv; 
tent,  and  went  down  determined  to  run  that  variety  show  on 
democratic  basis  with  equal  rights  to  everybody.  The  propriety 
was  a  stranger,  and  Tmacquainted  with  Ben.  So  when  he  laid  hoi 
of  his  arm  it  is  hardly  probable  he  knew  he  might  with  greats 
impunity  handle  a  live  shell  or  a  Texas  steer.  Hen  was  instant 
in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the  show  devolved  on  the  widow,  Althou^ 
this  was  undoubtedly  in  self-defence,  Ben  thought  it  well  to  lea' 
Texas  for  a  while,  and  went  up  to  Leadville,  Colorado.  The  ke< 
nir  of  this  altitudinous  city  exhilarated  him  so,  that  before  leavii 
he  went  in  a  procession  of  one  down  the  main  street,  firing  vollc] 
from  his  two  revolvers,  while  the  citizens  in  whose  honom-  tl 
was  done  retired  to  the  back  streets,  where  (he  police  oflPu 
preserved  order. 
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Wtiiio  in  the  mauntainsy  it  is  Raid  that  one  of  the  western 
nulruads«  having  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  way  with  another 
railroadf  hiretl  Ben  Thompson  at  a  liberal  stipend  to  defend  the 
rigbU  in  question.  The  opposing  company  made  Ben  a  present 
o^mbnut  4(X>/.  Ife  was  not  stubborn.  He  showed  himself  open 
to  reajoo,  and  went  his  way,  returning  co  the  Lone  Star  State, 

Tlie  man  who  was  Ben's  yirfuvj  Achates  was  John  King  Fisher, 
camnumlj  called  KingGsher.  He  was  of  desperate  character 
fxoBi  his  youth,  and  while  living  in  Maverick  County  his  home 
vms  the  rendezvous  for  cattle  thieves  and  desperadoes.  He  was 
known  to  have  killed  a  number  of  men,  but  nothing  was  proved 
agftinst  him,  so  finally  he  came  in  and  stood  his  trial,  and  for 
wsat  of  evidence  was  acquitted.  After  this  he  was  a  compara* 
tirely  i>eaceable  man,  and  waa  made  deputy-sheriff  of  Uvalde. 

It  wu  in  Son  Antonio,  or  San  Antone  (silent  e),  that  the  last 
Mt  of  the  combined  drama  of  these  two  men  wps  played  out. 
,  Jitte  in  *8:i  there  was  a  fight  in  a  gambling-house  in  that  city, 
^^h  which  Ken  killed  a  man  named  Harris.  Gn  the  11th  of 
^^■■Hby  '84^  Ben  and  his  brother  Bill,  about  whom  I  shall  say 
l^^^lvUu^^  afterwards,  were  in  town.  Ben  was  drunk,  and  came 
aefOM  KinglLsher.  Together  they  went  into  the  bar  of  the 
Vaoderille  Theatre,  to  get  more  drink.  This  was  late  at  night. 
At  the  bar  there  waa  a  man  named  Simws,  who  had  been  at  the 
ik^othig  of  Harris.  Ben  got  talking  with  him  in  a  wild  boisterous 
VMjr,  Mjing  that  now  he  was  rich,  and  could  get  out  of  any  trouble 
be  got  into.  He  spoke  about  Hum's,  who  had  been  killed,  and 
■ad  it  w«*  the  ijiau^s  own  fault  that  his  death  happened.  Then 
he  wd,  *  Joe  F*oster  wa^^  the  man  I  ought  to  have  killed.'  Then 
Wnw  Jo«  FoKter  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  sent  Simms 
•vcr  to  ask  him  to  come  and  8{>eak  to  him.  Foster  came  over, 
Beo  offered  hi<  hand,  which  he  wouldn't  take.  This  infuriated 
fioif  mad  be  made  vogue  threats,  saying  he  would  expose  P^oster 
A  thief.  Finally  be  pulled  his  sixahooter,  shoving  it  into 
'•  face.  As  he  pulled  it  back  he  cooked  it.  There  waa  a 
officer  standing  by,  named  Coy,  who  grabl>ed  hold  of  the 
piitnlf  Haying, ' Don't  fire,  Ben;  Vm  an  officer.'  But  he  shot, and 
ftbvn  *'^'-  tjn  n  general  firing.  When  it  ceased  Ben  and  King- 
(UlM  ;  n,  t.'oy  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  Foster  shot  in  the 

kiite*     Next  day  hin  Ug  wuh  amputated.     Both  the  de«peradoes 
doMJ*     Kingfisher  had  a  wound  in  the  left  eye,  and  one  itnder 
6ftr,  a  wound  above  the  heart,  and  another  in  the  lef^  leg. 
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Thompson  had  been  shot  over  the  eye,  in  the  forehead,  the  cnin, 
and  the  abdomen.  Ken  Thompson  was  forty  years  of  age,  and 
hig  friend  only  twenty-seven. 

Bill  Thompson  i^i,  as  far  as  I  know,  still  alive.  I  believe  there 
are  many  munlera  placed  to  his  account.  I  have  been  told  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  drinking  and  was  in  an  ugly 
temper,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  he  left  loose.  Near 
at  hand  was  a  horse  belonging  to  a  boy,  who  had  given  it  oats. 
Biirs  horse  came  and  shoved  his  nose  into  the  feed,  ousting  the 
other.  The  boy  removed  the  intruder,  upon  wliich  Bill  said, 
'  Boy,  if  you  do  that  again,  I*Il  blow  the  roof  of  your  head  off.' 
The  boy,  thinking  he  was  not  serious,  did  it  again,  and  Bill  kept 
his  word.  He  was  not  brought  to  justice.  When  I  was  at  Big 
Springs  a  man  shot  a  German  because  he  icas  a  German,  The 
unfortunate  Teuton  had  not  been  in  the  town  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     The  murderer  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  out  of  town. 

At  Sweetwater  two  men  were  shot  the  day  after  I  passed 
through  it.     I  do  not  know  any  details  of  this  case,  but  while  I 
was  near  Snyder,  in  Scurry  County,  North-west  Texas,  there  was 
what  Texims  look  upon  as  an  amusing  incident.     I  had  met,  in< 
one  of  the  towns  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  a  man  named, 
I  think,  Chambers.     He  was  a  cattleman,  and  had  been  a  cowboy.  ^^ 
He  was,  I  found,  a  very  pleasant  man  to  talk  to,  and  we  got  quite ^| 
friendly  while  in  town  together.     He  lived  at  Snyder,  and  one 
Sunday  night  was  in  a  saloon  in  this  little  town  playing  poker 
with  the  proprietor.     For  some  time  things  went  on  quietly,  but 
at  last  there  was  the  inevitable  row.     What  it  was  about  nobody       \ 
knew.      Chambers   rushed   out  after  a  weapon,  for  fortunately 
neither  was  wearing  a  revolver  at  the  time,  and  going  into  his 
house  across  the  road,  took  bis  Winchester  rifle,  which  can  be       j 
fired  seventeen  times  without  reloading.     Meantime,  the  saloon- 
keeper got  bis  breechloading  gun  and  some  cartridges.    Chamt>erB 
opened  the  ball  by  shooting  right  through  the  house — for  it  was 
all  wood — on  to  the  prairie  beyond.     The  saloon-keeper  poked  hia^y 
gun  out  and  fired,  missing  Chambers  completely,  for  not  a  pellet  ^| 
struck  him,  though  it  killed  a  fowl.     Meantime  Chambers  kept^H 
on  firing,  but  without  effect,  owing  to  his  opponent's  luck,     Nexi^H 
shot  fired  from  the  gun  burst  it,  injuring  the  saloon  man's  thumbu^| 
At  the  same  instant  (Chambers  fired  again.     The  man  inside,  when ^B 
he  got  hurt,  let  a  yell  out  of  him.   Chambers  thought  he  was  deady^| 
dropped  his  rifle,  went  for  his  horse,  and  rode  down  to  8weetwat«r«^H 
The  last  time  I  heard  of  them  they  were  friends  again.  ^| 
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>!rRrn3  of  the  Great  Wizard,  Tnbai/    I  saw  this  heading  in  a 
iber  of  the  'Sarawak  Gazette/  and  it  stirred  my  interest,  for 
rvmrniVrod  the  victim.     Tlic  circumstances  of  liis  death  re- 
pcictet]  vere  by  no  means  satisfying,  but  the  editor  of  the  Gazette 
'  ive  th'jught  that  the  less  said  about  such  a  scoundrel 
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5ly  own  at^jjaaintjinc-e  with  Tabai  had  no  uncanny  associations  ; 
ing  from  another  cause.  He  visited  us  one  day 
ii-*ib!y  to  announce  a  change  of  name.  Hence- 
Inrlh  lie  would  be  known  as  Draman,  since  he  had  become  a 
coOTcrt  tn  the  Moslem  faith.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  refor- 
matkm,  hr  ajtked  tlie  dfX'tor  for  quinine  and  bhie-pill,  as  the 
n»t«mli  for  legitimate  practice.  The  doctor  used  wonls  needless 
to  rrpent ;  thr*y  wouhl  »H.our  to  Ihf*  moat  guileless  on  such  impudent 
{covocation  ;  wlirreupon  Tabai  withdrew  composedly, 

H«  bail  then  jKLsned  raidille  age,  an  exaggerated  specimen  of 
the  Dyak  ty]>e.  His  eyes  were  quick  of  movement,  cunning  and 
inmtail.  Thougli  the  face  wa:>  not  thin,  it  had  sucli  breadtli 
the  chcek-bfines  tluit  one  could  lay  two  fingers  in  the 
'  '  '  th^m  and  the  m;is.sive  jaw.  By  that  indenting  of 
&trii  lipfi,  brtMul  and  full,  seemed  to  be  drawn  tight, and 

msM^  in  upward  curres.  A  strange  and  evil  face  !  When  I  heard 
th«l  thi«  man  wan  by  far  the  most  renowned  and  the  most  feared 
if  I)yak  lorDerert,  I  wilh  not  •turprised. 

l^boi  did  wot  long  pnictiwj  Islam,  though  he  claimed  certain 

prinleg*  V     '  ■  'we  may  supj^ise,  tempted  him  to  profess 

I)y;'  -A"^  '\*>  very  lax  in  the  case  of  young  people; 

tliQiigh,  in  effect,  laxity  has  very  seldom  such  evil  consequences 

■  mdr  and   simple  fK>puIat ion  ns  it  would  have  with   us. 

Hn*  DyaVf  do  n^f  tolerate  unbecoming  eondnot  after  marriage,  and 

<-ont«mptible  and  hateful  in  an  elder.     Indi- 

'"    fi  leads  them  to  revolt  against  established 

courage  of  thri^vice^*,  often  take  refuge  in 

Thi^  is  ff|>ecinlly  the  case  with  ^lilanows,  the  tribe  to  which 

'  nged.    The  richest  of  thera  are  nearly  all  Muhammadan, 

b*«then  coiii]Nktnots  have  ]earne<l    that  in  changing 
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bis  creed  a  mun  changes  hi^  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  & 
is  accepted  without  cavil  or  discussion  ;  and  acts  which  would 
ruin  a  chief  socially  are  condoned  to  one  who,  between  night  and 
morning  as  it  were,  declares  himself  a  Moslem.  Nobody  was 
shocked,  therefore,  when  Tubai,  returning  to  his  people,  put  away 
his  old  wife  and  t«Mjk  her  children  to  Dalut^,  where  ho  built  a  ue 
house,  and  peopled  it.  Conversion  enlarged  his  business.  Dyak 
tnivelled  from  a  long  circuit  to  ask  his  help^  and  Malays  did  n 
scorn  to  consult  a  brother-Moslem.  The  fees  of  u  successful 
practitioner  in  magic  are  nowhere  inconsiderable ;  for  magic 
a  wide  expression,  covering  all  manner  of  secret  practices,  from  j 
the  fantastic  to  the  criminal,  and  such  compromising  services  musfe^l 
always  be  well  paid.  In  the  course  of  this  narrative  we  gain  gUmpse^4 
of  a  scale  of  fee  much  larger  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Tabai  was  not  liked,  of  course.  ITic  meanest  of  his  profession  is  I 
distrusted,  and  the  greatest  must  needs  be  abhorred.  Scandals  | 
of  various  shape  arose,  and  they  circulated  so  widely  that  the 
Resident  of  Muka  kept  an  eye  upon  the  wizard ;  but  be  could  find 
no  grounds  for  interference. 

Men  of  this  sort  must  dwell  alone.  Tabai  built  his  house  in 
the  forest,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  from  Dalat.  He  constructed 
it  in  the  Malay  fashion,  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  soil,  an 
surrounded  it  by  a  fence— everybody  knows  that  Dyak  hoas 
stand  twenty  to  forty  feet,  in  air,  yupi>orte<l  on  great  ]»osts.  A 
couple  of  stalwart  skives  always  kept  guard  in  the  enclosure,  and 
they  admitted  no  one  without  the  master^s  consent. 

Thither  came  one  day  a  yoimg  Dyak.  who  announced  himself 
OS  son  to  the  Orang  Kaya  of  Medong,  Igud  by  name.    The  village 
ia  a  colony  of  the  Rerihas,  and  this  youth  showed  the  jmrity  of  his 
blood  by  a  frank  fearlessness  of  hx>k  and  a  spirited  manner  charac- 
teristic of  his  people.     He  wore  only  the  chowat,  or  breech-clou 
but  the  ornaments  upon  his  glossy  yellow  skin  would  have  purchas 
cloth  for  a  village.    A  ring  of  costly  shell  encircled  each  arm;  1 
neck,  wrists,  and  legs  were  adorned  with  gold  and  brass.     But  th 
glory  of  his  costume  was  an  apron — if  an  article  worn  behind  ma; 
be  so  described.    Agate  beads,  an  inch  long  and  less,  were  thread 
in  patterns,  and  the  soft  rattle  they  made  as  the  owner  walke 
t  he  clash  at  a  sudden  movemeat,  the  sparkle  when  a  sun-ray  caug' 
them,  fascinated  every  beholder. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  what  this  sort  of  client  wanlevl.     He  d 
clared  himself  in  love  with  Ketaii,  daughter  of  Tur  chief  of  Daki^ 
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ffieakies  so  many  nnd  so  grave  haired  his  siiit  that  ho  came 
m*k  M  from  the  manang.    In  the  tirst  place,  Dalat  and  Medong 
not  firiendly.     They  had  no  feud  ;  the  inhabitants  did  not 
1 ;  but  SeribuH  and  Milanows  have  been  fighting  for  centuries, 
oy  are  not  yet  prepared  to  marry  or  give  in  rajuriage.    Then 
the  quefltion  of  rank.     Igud's  father  had  the  grade  of 
feya,  whilhl  Tur  was  only  a  Tuah,  chief  of  a  subordinate 
iltagr^.     The  young  man  had  not  even  hinted  his  love  at  home. 
ithout  the  Orang  Knya's  sanction  no  subject  would  dare  engage 
oie  negotiations  which  etiquette  demands  when  peo]»le  of 
n  ennternplate  marriage.   Such  were  the  problems,  in  brief, 
hich  Igud  ffabmitte<l. 
Tabai,  of  cour*<c,  suggeste<l  a  love-charm  to  begin  with,  and 
named  hio  price  with  the  frankness  of  a  recognised  aiithority — 
cnty-five  catties  uf  honey  (33J  lbs,).     This  was  not  quite  the 
g  Igud  wanted ;  but  to  obtain  the  maiden's  love  would  cer- 
ly  be  no  iliKitdvantage.     Instead  of  honey  he  offered  a  durieu 
Tcred  with  fruit.     The  wizard  had  trees  enough  for  an  orchard, 
ami  down  ;    if  honey  was  inconvenient  he  wouUl  take  pig*''* 
oo«t  was  finally  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  sow  and  litter — for 
IUmu'h  Moslem  zwil   had  now  quite  cooled.     Ho  pn'sented  the 
lorrr  wilh  n  bit   of  deerhom   to   hang  alx>ut    his  neck,  a  root 
cvrioualy  twisted   to   burn,  nnd  a  plantain   to  nhare  with  Netai. 
articles,  treated  according  to  prescription,  and  endued  with 
ne  by  secret  rites,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  burning  love. 
Igiwl  did  not  qncKtion  their  efficacy,  but  he  asked  how,  under 
all  the  rircumstanoeay  he  could  induce  the  girl  to  eat  a  plantain? 
Iliat,  Tabai  explained  with  dignity,  was  no  affair  of  his.     If  the 
eSeni  wiMbed  him  to  act  as  negotiator  with  thei>arentH,  he  had  but 
to  fay  »oi,  and  to  pay.    The  fee  in  such  cases  was  a  picul  of  gun- 
Hal  0S3)hfl.).     Igud  was  shocked.     For  what   should  he  give 
h  an  enormous  sum?     Briefly,  Tabai  assured  him,  for  a  bride. 
he  condescended  to  interest   himself,  Netai  was  won.    This 

cut  rnuld  not  be  resisted.  Igud  consented. 
The  sow  and  tha  brass  arrived  next  morning— that  is,  gutta 
pvrcha  to  its  value  ;  for  gun-metal  is  a  basis,  not  in  general  a 
ennnncy.  Th**  manang  prqwired  \o  earn  his  fee,  twisted  a  turban 
rmmil  bin  hi-ad,  donned  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  set  out,  Dalat  is 
a  nimll  village,  consisting  of  one  house  only,  some  five  hundred 
feet  long,  Since  it  ha*  been  occupied  for  several  generations,  the 
nooitant  dMcharge  of  rubbish  from  above,  and  the  industry  of  piga 
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below,  huve  buried  the  supportiug  posts  nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  and  the   floor  of  the   house   lies  not  tea  feet  at>ove  the 
ground  in  places.     The  door  of  the  chieFs  chiimber  is  the  middle 
one  in  the  hjngrow,and  opposite,  on  the  broad  verandah,  roofed  in, 
which  is  commoD  tu  the  inhabitants,  lies  the  cuuncil-tlre.     Here 
beneatli  n  string  of  human  heads  8US]>onded  on  a  hooj),  so  oidied 
with  soot  that  the  teeth  aloue  are  visible,  the  elders  sit  chewing 
the  eternal  ])enang,  exchanging  the  eternal  gossiii,  by  night  n 
by  day.     Tabai  climbed  the  ladiler  whicli  deflcends  from  this  all 
dwL'Uing,  and  found  the  council  in  session  round  their  Tunh, 

He  opened  his  business,  as  the  custom  goes,  in  public.     This 
was  no  matter  for  the  elders  Ifi  discuss,  and  they  said  not  a  word^^B 
whilst  Tabai  descanted  on  the  wealth,  the  virtue,  and  the  i>olitical  ™ 
importance  of  his  client.     Ho  put  the  case  shrewdly,  no  doubt, 
and  Tur  listened  without   impatience.     Uj>nn  such  missions  the 
envoy  is  expected  b)  hold  forth  until  some  outside  incident  (K'cui 
to  break  his  flow  of  eloquence.     Tabai  sj>oke  for  an  hour  or 
— he  would  have  scorned  to  measure  time— and  he  was  ready  t 
go  on  till  midnight.     The  straightening  sun-rays  l>eg:m  to  shoo 
beneath  the  eave;  the  shadow  of  the  j>enung  i>aluiH  fell  heavier 
and  longer  on  the  platform  without  ;  women  pa^ssed  to  and  fro 
with  pitchers  ;  the  thud  of  jMDunding  rice  began  to  sound;  work- 
ing iieople  would  soon  arrive,  eager  for  their  meal  after  a  long 
day   in   the   paddy-grounds.     Tabai  reached  liis  peroration.     He 
declared  that   this  match,  besides  its  inherent  advantages,  would 
be  pleasing  to  the  spirits.     They  had  warned  him  by  many  nigns, 
that  an  alliance  of  great  value  to  the  peojtle  was  reserved  for  Tur'd 
family.     To  refuse  would  be  defiance  of  the  tutehiry  jjowers.         i 

Tabai  had  produced  a  gmvc  efi'eet,  when  two  young  girls  camcd 
down  the  long  house,  carrying  their  field-baskets.  They  oi>ened 
the  door  of  Tur's  chamber  like  jiersonH  of  the  family.  By  thej 
expression  of  the  elders,  who  looked  up,  the  mimang  saw  that  ono< 
of  these  was  Netai.  It  could  only  be  the  taller.  Her  figure,  of 
course,  was  perfect;  her  features  irregular,  but  pleusing;  her, 
ejtpreasion  full  of  life.  In  the  great  coils  of  hair,  knotted  back  to^ 
give  freedom  in  working,  she  had  twined  u  g;»rland  of  orchid 
gathered  on  the  homeward  path.  The  beauty  of  Netai  raised, 
every  evil  passion  in  the  mauang's  heart.  He  broke  off  aad^ 
withdrew. 

iSeveu  days  are  commonly  allowed  for  deliberation  in  suclu 
canen,  and  then  the  intermediary  return^:.     If  the  |>iu-eut»  have 
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nsolved,  pronsionaliy,  to  ncce)it  the  olier,  they  receive  him,  and 
b«  nunM  the  dowry^  a  gniceful  term  for  the  price  which  a  man 
pBjTB  them  for  their  (laughter.  But  Tabai  took  no  steiw  to  learn 
what  Igud  was  ]irei>arL-(l  to  give  or  Tur  to  accept,  and  he  did  not 
retam  to  Ualut.  His  slaves  refused  the  young  tnou  winiiHsion. 
Igud  adinilt^  to  hiuitfelf,  however,  that  a  wiziml  is  a  ]>ersonage 
to  whom  Horac  eccentricity  must  be  allowed,  l^ok,  hitt  great 
ftiend.  went  to  Dalat  for  news.  Few  secrets  are  kept  at  a  Dyak 
V  i  none  in  nintterK  jtertaining  to  the  chief.     Everybody 

lu. iL  Tabai  had  asked  the  hand  of  Tur's  daughter  for  the  sou 

of  the  MvtioDg  Omng  Kaya,  and  that  Tur  entertained  the  proposal. 
I  ■  ^  c'ircumstaneea  Igud  took  j)atience. 

^  point  I  should  explain,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  what 

u  the  iKMititm  of  a  Pynk  girl  in  resj^eet  to  m;uTiage.  If  her 
pumU  belong  to  tlie  common  class,  she  is  perfectly  free,  choosing 
tlie  man  eJie  Hkc^,  and  carrying  on  her  courtship  without  the 
Uigbtesl  interference.  Neither  father  nor  mother  alludes  to  her 
aoodoct  until  the  young  man  makes  them  a  proposal.  The  case 
of  a  chief's  duogbter  id  otherwise.  Liglit  conduct  on  her  \i&ri 
mold  bring  ricatndal  un  the  community,  and  her  marriage  should 
he  adrautageoos  to  it,,  if  jwsaible.  Therefore  she  i»  not  allowed 
the  prtvilege«  of  the  humbler  sisterhinxl,  and  shr.  awaitR,  in 
fvaand,  <ho  vanction  of  her  parent«.  Hut  if  the  huiiband  they 
Wfpiowe  in  not  Hatisfaetx^ry  to  hr-r  mind  she  may  refuse  him,  and 
voij  often  »he  docD.  No  form  of  compulsion  may  be  used,  for  the 
Dyak  girl  has  spirit  enough,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  run  away 
If ftcned  too  hard,  or  even  to  kill  herself;  but  in  such  eases,  I 
iOMgise,  tfaete  is  some  stronger  motive  uuavowed. 

It  wa«  taken  for  granted  that  Netai  would  accept  a  gallant 
y^OMg  feUow  of  mnk  al»ve  her  own.  The  villaije,  intluenced  by 
1hl«r»  aHumon  to  the  spirits,  consented.  The  f>areuts  were 
bvourable*  If  the  Orung  Kaya  objected  to  his  son's  choice^  that 
»••  no  inraperable  diftirulty.  He  would  eertiiinly  give  way,  for 
Uk  childnm  are  mai^terK  in  a  Dyak  household  ;  a  father  commonly 
takes  his  first  son's  name,  with  the  prefix  *  Api.*  The  only  ob- 
ftads  in  T  -    'h  to  h:i[ipiii(*.<h  \\un  c(i(i««*(te;  but  eti<|uette  is 

■I  km  bsij:  ii  ftavage«.     He  could  not  himself  wait  on  Tur, 

nd  no  one  laitoble  would  uccept  tho  commission. 

Time  paued  fi  ■  ''  ^  situation  niort*  and  in-»r<'  einliar- 

nmmg.     Ptok  oooti.   .  i  offence  to  let  the  chief  of  l>4ilHt 

Vmhrstand  that  Igud  wa*  dying  of  imimtiencc  to  resmne  the 
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negotiation.     That  hint  soothed  his  temper;  but  the  business 
not  advanced.     After  waiting  a  month,  Tur  pocketed  his  dignitj 
and  «et  out,  towards  evening,  for  a  private  inten'lew  with  the 
sorcerer.     About  the  snnio  time  Igud  and  Pok  paid  one  of  thei^J 
constant  visits,  with  the  usual  result.     Safe  behind  their  barrieqH 
the  slaves  refused  admittance.     After  promising  and  threatening 
in   vain,  the  friends  withdrew,  determined  to  keep  guard  until 
Tabai  came  out.     lliey  posted  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  under  cover  of  the  forest.    After  a  very  few  minute's  th< 
saw  Tur  apprciach  and  ])arley  at  the  gate.     Igud  came  to  a  hasi 
resolve.     Since  chance  favoured  him  thus,  he  would  accost  tl 
chief  (xjint-bhink.    Leaving  Pok  to  watch,  he  slipped  back  thrtiugh 
the  jungle,  found  a  hiding-place  beside  the  path  which  Tur  wotilc 
use  in  returning,  and  waited. 

Small  bare  feet  tread  noiseless  over  that  soil,  dank  with  the 
rot  of  countless  seasons.     Igud,  looking  the  other  way,  did  not 
hear  a  ghV^  swift  approach  until  she  hnd  almost  passed  his  am-     , 
bush.     It  was  Netai',  eager  but  stealthy,  dressed  in  her  omamenl^| 
as  for  a  feast.     Igud  shrank  back.     What  could  shelve  doing  in^ 
the  woods  at  that  hour,  wlien  girls  are  making  ready  the  evening 
meal  ?     In  her  best  clothes,  also,  as  if  going  to  her  marriage  V 
Jealousy  leaped  to  tlame  in  Igud*s  heait. 

IS'etai  approached,  went  by.     A  cmckle  of  sticks  breaking,  a    , 
swish  of  boughs,  a  i>atter  of  hurrying  feet  from  the  other  sid|^| 
alarmed  her.     As  a  young  man  came  in  view,  she  slipped  into  th^^ 
bush,  but  instantly  returned.     *  Go  biick,  dayang! '  the  lud  cried 
Ijrejithlessly.     *  Mast^^r  orders  you  !     He  sends  this,  and  bids  you 
come  to-morrow  at  the  same  time.'     From  a  bamlx>o  box  at  hi 
side  the  messenger  prriduced  a  waist-belt,  hung  with  little  goMi 
bells  that  tinkled.    Netai'  took  it,  and  stood  hesitating.     *Yoi 
father  is  on  the  road,  dayang,  and  those  cursed  Seribus  are  hidii 
somewhere  about !   G-et  home  qnick  I '   8he  turned  and  swiftly  lb 

Igud  followed  the  Iwy  quietly  till  she  had  gone  beyond  hej 
ing.      '  Tell  me  nil  I '   he   cried,  suddenly  gripping   the   slave.^ 
throats     'I  know  you  I     What  has  Netai  to  do  at  your  niastei 
house  ?  * 

*  Take  your  hands  off !     Taliui  is  not  my  slave,  and  his  secrei 
are  his  own.    If  you're  wise,  Igud,  you  will  not  moddlR  with  hiuu' 

*  What  was  she  going  to  his  house  for,  you  dog?     Speak!* 

*  Don't  kill  me !     I  swear  I  don^t  know  !     Many  girls  come 
our  house  1  * 
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*  M'hat  i*  all  lhf«?*  said  Tur,  coming  ufHiii  them.  And  IguJ, 
firmly  liciMing  flie  slave,  told  what  he  had  seen.  It  was  the  gift 
of  thi?  waiHt^lH^'lt  that  roused  ho  mut'h  KUK]iicion.  A  well-conducted 
irl  might  wish  to  conBult  tho  tnunung,  though  this  was  no  fitting 
t-ren  if  nhe  had  l)een  jirojHirly  accominuiieil.  But  why 
tbould  sh«  take  a  cowtl}'  present  without  Huqu'ise?  Taliai's  repute 
wmf  bad  a^  it  ctuild  Ik*,  and  he  had  niai^ie  luts. 

llicy  look  the  slave  a  few  yards  into  the  jungle,  and  there, 
by  meant*  coraprehensihle  to  the  dullest,  extracted  all  he  knew. 
It  wiw  little.  Netai  had  not  visited  the  h(Mise  to  his  knowledge. 
This*  wa*  ht«  first  coinmiwion  as  regarde<I  her.  Other  slaves  had 
bvoo  ctnploycrl,  [jossihl}'.  It  was  thought  in  the  household  that 
Tahfti  intended  taking  a  new  wife,  since  he  had  prepared  the 
best  chamber,  sending  its  oeeu|iant  to  Muka.  That  was  nil,  but 
eooagh,  if  tJ»e  factjs  bore  the  intcqtretatiou  put  upon  theui. 

Igud's  feelings  I  need  not  describe.  Tur  had  many  grounds 
linr  anger*  In  tlie  fin*t  pliice,  this  action  of  Tabai's  was  attempted 
ibefL  A  girl  of  marriagoable  age  i»  pro[>erty,  worth  so  much  in 
hard  mrmoy  to  her  father  ;  imd  the  manang  had  tried  to  get  Netai 
without  lAyment.  Again,  it  would  he  a  vile  misalliance.  Thirdly, 
Talau  had  committed  a  moniDtroua  crime  in  seducing  the  maiden 
vIkmc  lumd  he  had  usketl  for  another.  Father  imd  lover  nursed 
tbsir  wrnth,  while  the  slave,  released,  stood  by  grinning,  rubbing 
kima**lfr  and  muttering.  When  they  made  up  their  minds  to  seek 
Ikr  wuEnnlV  honxe,  he  e^uddenly  mn  off  ftdl  ^peed,  turning  at  a 
£ftaae<e  to  tlmtw  all  th<*  eursrs  of  necromancy  at  their  head^^. 

TnlmiV  dor  Ktood  open,  and  lie,  seated  in  the  verandah,  made 
a  cotnl^^UM  movement.  Sering  him  thus  ctmiimsed,  Tur  began  to 
Utet  and  to  doulrf.  The  shades  nf  night  were  falling.  In  a  very 
iem  momenta  durknei«t(  wmilrl  done  round  them,  alone  with  this 
Icnible  being,  ehallengeii  in  his  own  realm.  But  Igud  had  bitterer 
Vfobga  upon  hii^  mind  than  theft  or  oatmged  sentiment,  and  he 
kwaed  his  painionii. 

Tbloi  interrupted.  *  Dtx^s  it  b*.'come  y«nir  yem-s,  Tur,  to  bring 
a  hoj  to  goAiiip  about  women  to  mo  ?  Go,  liefore  I  lt>t»e  roy 
'r-MijMer  !     It  is  night  !     The  spirits  are  abroad  I ' 

Tur  nhuddcTcd.  Ife  Maid  fcHrfully,  *  Vour  xlave  lied  to  us, 
teaming.     I  will  send  you  a  present  when  1  get  home.* 

•Thfll  in  wrll!  IatI  it  bo  wxty  cuttic*  of  riee  (80  lb».). 
IRTiat  dn  yon  give,  Igud?' 

I  paid  you  u  picul  of  bnas  for  wnioea  you  did  not  perfonn» 
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P^inish  that  busineBs,  aiid,  on  the  day  1  niarry  Netai",  I  will  gi%'< 
you  two  piculfi.* 

'  To-morrow  1  will  wjiit  ujkiii  you,  Tw,     An  old  man  is  n< 
lcb8  eager  for  two  piculs  of  brasti  than  is  a  youth  for  a  bride, 
the  afternoon  I  will  como  to  ^fedoug*  Igud  ;  do  you  press  on  yon 
father.     He  i.s  generous,  and  Tur  18  not  greedy.     You  tn&y 
married  in  four  days  I ' 

'  1  ubk  pardon  for  the  injustice  we  did  you,*  said  the  Ti 
'  Give  me  a  chann  for  protection  on  the  road  home.* 

*  Take  this ! '   the  manang  answered,  handing  him  a  boar'i 
tusk.     *■  Keep  it  in  your  left  hand,  the  point  outwards.     You  will 
send  me  seventy  catties  in  the  morning  I '    They  were  glad  lo  get 
away,  even  into  the  terrors  of  the  foresL     For  in  the  dull  glow  ofj 
the  fire  Taboi  had  put  on  a  weird  aspect :    Ids  misshapen  featun 
enlarged,  his  hands  clutched  at  them,  he  Hwayed  tx)  and  fro  as 
'**''"gghng  against  the  spirits  that  ujged  him  to  take  wing  for  th< 
night's  devilry. 

Not  a  word  did  those  two  speak  until  they  saw  the  radiance 
Dalat  shining  hazily  through  the  night-mists  and  re<ldening  the1 
foliage.     Pressed  close  to  one  another,  holding  the  charm  at  full 
stretch,  bathed  in  the  sweat  of  fe.ir,  and  sUirling  at  every  sound, 
they  hurried  on.    But  the  sight  of  human  dwellings,  the  hum 
human    voices,   instantly  restored    their  nerve.      They  pausec 
beneath  the  ladder-     Tabai  had  furnished  no  explanation,     Wlr 
did  he  give  that  waist-belt?      Possibly  greed   and   alarm   ha< 
changed  his  plans ;   but  Tur  resolved  that  a  watch  should  be  kepi 
upon  hi.s  daughter,  and  tliat  the  marriage  should  be  hastened. 

Dalat  was  excited  and  anxious,  for  no  man,  much  more 
chief,  stiTaya  in  the  woods  after  nightfall.  Public  agitation  amoDj 
Dyaks  is  disj)layed  by  crowding  closer  round  the  council  hearth, 
and  telling  more  awful  stories,  whilst  consuming  an  abnormal 
amount  of  betel.  Nobody  thinks  of  going  in  seaich  of  lost  com-* 
panioDs  before  dayliglit.  Jgnd  stayed  the  night,  nf  rnurw' ;  bni 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  Tur.  It  is  not  fitting  that  a  mai 
should  be  on  famiUar  terms  with  his  father-in-law.  So  long  ui 
he  lives,  the  latter  is  treated  with  distant  reverence,  and  avoidet 
as  much  as  possible.  Netm  moved  about,  Lmghiiig  and  plnyin] 
with  the  other  girls  after  aupi>er.  »She  openly  wore  the  belt,  whici 
roused  envious  curiosity;  but  a  Dyak  maiden  need  not  give  accoiinl 
of  her  presents. 

In  the  morning  Igud  told  bis  mother  tis  much  ns  he  thonghl 
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fitting  of  I  be  story*  Xetai  was  in  no  sort  the  bride  ehe  wished 
iiiT  fapr  onlj  son.  The  o\d  damt}  had  met  her  oft^n  at  feasts,  and 
pniDDiUkcod  the  girl  vaiu.  (lighty,  imprrions.  Not  till  \g\v\  swore 
Uiat  he  wanld  gn  to  Kuching  and  enlist  in  the  *  Hangers '  did  she 
oonsent  unwillingly-  Together  they  waited  on  the  chief,  wlio 
rtfQ»cf\  in  the  tttrongeift  t^nns.  Tlie  thieat  of  enlistment  did  not 
more  him ;  he  declared  it  the  right  and  proper  eourse  for  a 
Scnbci»  lx)y,  now  that  piracy  and  head-Lunhng  were  Btoi>i>ed. 
VnlU  he  fell  in  love,  Igud  had  ahvay»  faucieil  the  idea,  and  his 
BkoCher  knew  well  that  lie  would  be  half-consoled  for  the  loss  of  a 
vife  if  it  gave  him  a  pretext  for  donning  a  uaiform.  Under  this 
aknn,  fhfr  iwe<l  the  vig*>rou8  arguments  which  a  Dyak  matron 
btts  lU  eotDntand,  and  the  Orang  Kaya,  seeing  she  was  in  earnest, 
l^vt*  way,  grambliug.  When  Tahai  arrived,  with  a  diplomatic 
Mggeiftiou  of  the  price  Tur  expected  for  his  ilaughter,  he  found 
Uie  my  «mooth. 

The  jjarpnt*!  me^att^mded  eaeli  by  a  posse  of  relatives,  and 
•ettM  d«?tuili* — the  diviHton  of  property  in  case  of  divorce  from 
iiloofn[Mtihility  of  temper,  the  line  for  infidelity,  if  the  conple 
av|«nit«d  for  tluit  cauwe,  the  eost^Mly  and  the  rights  of  children 
m  Ch*^  vf;nt.     Divorce  is  puch  n  common  incident  that  the 

f^^9ti  \i  may  arise  from  it  are  always  }<ettli*d  Ixforehand. 

li  on*"  of  a  hundred  cases  in  the  reason  nnch  as  wtndd  leave 
n  ?<i.nu  on  the  n-jtpondent's  character  if  it  were  ]>rovcd  in  our 
Ea^liih  C4»urt^.  The  grunt  of  a  pig  at  twrne  imusnal  time,  the 
(fj  of  a  Wnl  'tr  an  insect  may  Im*  enough  ;  as  for  the  bell  of  a 
'    -    Oil  matrimonial   affection  could  stand  (hat.     When  these 

ra  wiTr?  wttliMi,  Ihe  i»arty  ohewe<l  hctel-ntit  together.  Then 
l(g^V*  mother  sent  a  plate,  covereil  with  a  red  cloth,  to  her  son's 
bride.     Th«*  ncarlct  canopy  followt.-d  in  due  conme,  to  protect  her 

fhf»  <nin,  nr  the  Hpirits,  in  walking  to  her  new  home.     And 
\3  ready  for  the  wrrlding. 

mui^tld*  time  Netai  bcIiaviHl  like  any  other  girl   in    her 

■n.  A«  iM»lvidy  eonsult^xl  her,  (»he  offcrwl  no  remarks, 
and  congratulations  as  they  came,  and  going 
14  !inuiil.    A  ohiePft  daughter  is  easily  watched, 

I  ':  thnf  the  had  not  met  Tabai,  nor  communicated 

>il)i»'  means.  Hut  this  asmraoce,  <m  reflection,  was 
.;,  For  tfie  fhivo  luwi  t4>ld  her  to  come  again  next 
(  »thc'  had  not  tried  to  obey.     Why  not  ?     Ami  why 

'k»j  auixmrcniefl  obout  lhi«  dijK>bedience  ?    Either  Taboi  had 
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been  wrongly  BU8pected,  or  he  was  directing  her  bj  magic  arts. 
And  in  that  case,  where  was  the  limit  of  his  power?  Everj  night 
Tiir  felt  dire  alarms,  but  every  day  ho  recovered  sjnrit.  It  is 
curious  how  the  Dyak's  sui>erstitif>n  wiinoM  and  waxes  with  the 
sun.  He  is  distinctly  a  Rationalist  so  long  as  he  can  see,  barring 
omoius  and  Huch  Higns  ixa  are  sent  by  friendly  powers  for  his  benefit ; 
but  when  darkness  liegius  to  settle  down,  his  courage  oozes,  uutii 
he  is  eager  to  credit  tlic  most  grotesque  horror. 

The  wedding  day  arrived  without  alarm.  Dalat  was  full 
visitors,  encami>etl  on  the  verandah.  Piles  of  food  had  been  col 
lected.  As  soon  as  one  feast  is  done  the  Dyak  begins  to  store 
materials  for  the  next.  Thus  it  happens  that  on  any  unforesee 
occasion  the  village  can  supply  eggs  and  fruit  and  salted  provision 
black,  mouldy,  and  ratten,  as  they  should  be  for  real  festivity, 
frenh  viands  there  is  always  sufficient.  Every  vessel  in  the  house 
large  enough  for  hospitable  purposes  was  filled  with  drink,  rice- 
ipirit  warmed  with  pepi>er,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  fruits.  The 
two  iron  bars  uj>ou  wbiuh  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  sit  had 
been  placed  opi>osite  Tur's  dooi*.  Rosins  of  rice,  dyed  yellow,  stood 
around,  for  sprinkling  the  happy  jiair.  Fowls  of  propitious  colour 
were  tethered  to  the  door-jx>st,  ready  for  the  priest.  The  heads 
had  been  disposed  with  artistic  effect,  and  wooden  birdn  with  a 
feather  at  the  head  and  tail,  and  nowhere  else,  hung  from  tl 
rafters.  The  bride  was  dressed  ;  after  hours  of  labour  her  prett 
coronet  of  beads  had  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybod 
Tur  congratulated  himself.  Surely  this  hazardous  affair  was 
settled  at  last  ! 

A  cruel  error.  In  place  of  the  bridegroom,  Pok  arrived.  With 
slow,  sad  step,  shaking  in  agitation,  he  walked  up  the  house,  and 
flut  by  the  fire.  The  betel-box  was  pushed  towai-ds  him  silentl 
and  he  helped  himself.  All  the  j>eople  crowded  round;  wome 
ran  from  tlie  chambers.  In  dead  silence  Pok  declared  his  new 
'  Oh,  Tur !  *  he  cried,  bursting  into  fresh  tears,  '  Igud,  my  brothe 
is  raving  mad  !  * 

Consternation  mn  through  the  house.  Awful  troubles  musi 
be  heralded  by  this  portent.  Igud's  death  wotdd  have  been  couii 
pamlively  uuimiK>rtaut,  but  madnens  Is  the  work  of  evil  spirits, 

Tur  stilled  the  noitie,  dismissed  the  women,  cleared  the  counc 
area,  and  deliberated  with  hia  elders.  They  summoned  the  villag 
priest  to  interpret  thi8  omen;  but  he,  a  cripple  and  only  bal 
wilted,  oould  only  stammer  and  quake.    The  priest  and  the  mauang 
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tr«  Botnctimes  one  amongst  Dyaks,  but  more  frequently  the 
flMerdotal  office  is  conferred  u|>on  some  \'i11ager  who  cannot  earn 
hifl  living  oilierwise.  T\\e  elders  saw  only  one  couise — Tabai 
tnu9t  he  eoiisnltt'd.  Tur  formed  th<»  Kame  ojiinion,  on  different 
UroQwJfi.  Hr  t<x>k  biH  spear  and  set  out,  with  Pok  and  a  retinue 
offriendft.  He  found  thr  Drang  Kaya  of  Medong  already  in  con- 
ft!reoc^*  with  th»*  sorcerer.  A  man  of  determinatiuu  was  the  Senbua 
ebie^  quick  of  eye,  short  in  word,  ready  of  bund.  He  said  to 
Ikbu:  *Tljey  tell  mo  this  is  your  doing!  Now,  mark!  If  n»y 
son  ia  restored  to  his  nenses  within  six  days,  I  give  you  six  piculs 
of  bnum ;  if  not,  you  shall  die !  * 

*  And  I  give  two  piculs  I '  said  Tur. 

TalvuN  face  lit-  up  with  greed.  He  answered  coolly,  *1  told 
you.  Tar,  that  your  daughter  would  make  a  great  match ;  but  Igud 
•vidcolly  is  nnt  a  husband  whom  the  spirits  regard  with  favour. 
They  Lave  given  a  sign,  and  it  is  enough.  I  will  a]>pcase  them. 
By  morning  your  mou  will  be  well,  Orang  Ka^-a.' 

*Good!'  said  the  Medoiig  cbit^f.     '  Hut  make  the  Umot  pro- 
nuuuuDg !     For  I  tiwear  on  my  blood  and  my  sword  that  if 
ikry  visit  my  houHc  again,  you  shall  die ! ' 

Igud  woke  in  bin  right  senses,  but  feeble  and  ill.  Not  for 
•rvcral  diiys  could  be  get  ucross  to  Lhilat,  whence  the  guests  had 
drfurted.  They  luid  eaten  and  drunk  everything  provided,  re- 
the  time  that  it  was  no  time  for  festivity.  Igud  did 
that  his  sickness  was  the  work  of  Antua,  or  Umot,  or 
but  hit  AAVAgely  declared  that  Tabai  had  incitetl  thrm.  He 
led  Tur,  but  the  matter  had  now  gone  l>eyond  the  chiefs 
tty*.  He  ilarud  not  think  of  pro])Oriing  to  his  subjetts  tlmt 
the  marriage  orremonieTt  slmuld  l>e  resumed.  So  Igud  lx>ught  over 
to  Lb  «<Je  ihe  priestesses,  a  |»owerful  Ixwly,  who  were  already 
jBilDQi  of  the  mannng  and  his  fees.  And  they  began  to  work 
■MMasfolly  on  public  opinion. 

One  day  when  the  subject  wjis  mcntionwl  in  council — the 
lalk«d  of  nothing  else — several  <flder»  sjH>ke  bitterly  of 
T^faaiond  Lis  evil  infiuenct*  U]>ou  the  neighbourhood.  Netai  broke 
OO  tbem,  pale  and  agitated.  'I  am  a  free  girl,  father!'  she 
,,  *  and  1  will  never  marry  a  tnadmun  I  That  is  what  you 
4]|  mean,  and  I  would  rather  die ! ' 

Tur  was  much  distresn^d.  Family  affection  is  so  strong  among 
this  people  that  angry  words  are  seldom  uttered  between  relatives. 
Be  iaidf  *  So  one  will  force  you,  cliild  1  Igud*8  sickness  is  tmns- 
to  yon,  we  see,  and  by  the  same  hand ! ' 
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She  retired,  sobbing  with  excitement,  as  Igud  appeared  in  the_, 
doorwAv  with  Pok.  Tbej  learned  the  cause  of  the  ngitation,  fuijH 
they  Hwore  a  great  oath  to  settle  with  tlie  niunang  thnt  iluv. 
While  blood  was  still  hot,  he*  entered.  Igtul  no<l  Pok  arose,  weut^J 
down  the  house,  and  at  the  further  doorway  took  each  a  spe^tf 
from  the  bundlt*  always  loaning  ready  against  the  post.  They^ 
descended  the  ladder  and  waited. 

Tabai  fHiated  himself  with  compliiueuts,  split  a  plug  of  be 
wrapped  it  in  a  pepjier-leaf,  and  chewed.     '  I  brought  the  youn* 
man  to  liis  senses*,'  he  presently  observed.     *  The  r>rang  Kaya 
Medong  is  grateful.     Have  you  forgotten  akeady,  Tuah  ?  * 

Tiir  had  not  paid   tlie   two  pieuls,  a  great  sum  for  him.     He 

Raid,  *  Why  should  I  hv  grateful,  Tabai?     If  you  took  the  spiiit 

of  madness  from  Igud,  you  caused  it  to  enter  my  daughter's  brain.' 

*  Is  it  so?    I  will  cure  lier.    But  pay  me  for  the  other  service.' 

'  I  owe  you  nothing  I     Aow,  this  instant,  remove  your  spells 

from  Netai ! '    He  rose,  and  Tabai  also.  , 

'  T  have  thrown  no  spells  <m  your  daughter,  Tur !     With  one 
word  I  can  change  you  all  to  a[»e!i,  and  tlie  Ant  us  will  wony  voi^j 
for  ever.     Shall  I  utter  it  ?  *  "  "    fl 

The  threat  was  ill-timed.  With  hands  outstretched  to  choke 
him.  the  elders  sprang  fonvaitl,  Tal>ai  eluded  them,  ran  out  upon 
the  platform,  caught  a  i>enaiig  tree,  and  slid  down  the  trunk. 
Igud  and  Pok  stood  below.  I'ikju  the  moment's  impulse  they 
rushed  at  him,  and  thrust  him  through. 

The  crimes  of  the  Dyak  are  guileless.     In  the  evening,  Tu, 
Igud,  and  P<tk  embarked  to  carty  the  news  of  their  own  deed  to 
Muka.   Thu  Kesident  examined  ihem,  rei)ort<Hi,  and  forwarded  the 
prisoners  to  Kuehing  for  trial-   The  Kajnii  and  the  English  peojilo 
there  were  iuterestetl.     Witnesses  who  had  been  lifraid  niid  per- 
plexed while  the  maiiaug  lived  bore  evidence  against  him ;  and 
their  testimony,  with  men  who  put  the  spirits   oat  of  coiui, 
rWlggested  every  t«»rt  of  crime,    lender  Uil*  circumstances,  a  fine  was 
tboQght  suthcieiit  punishment  for  the  executioneri?  of  such  a  villain. 
Ignd  did  not  return  with  his  fellow-prisoners.     He  found  the 
capital  more  pleasiint  than  his  village,  and   he  enlirted.     If  he 
gi>es  bnck,  a  spruce,  self-confident  young  soldier,  periiaps  Netai 
will  regard  him  dififerently.     For  I  have  fonned  an  explanation  of 
h€»r  conduct,  which,  though   it  does  not  account  for  all,  leave 
but  small  space  for  magic.     There  are  girls  even  in  the  jungle  wh 
prefer  an  old  and  ugly  husband,  if  he  have  power  and  foroe 
will,  to  a  country-bred  youth,  however  handsome  and  however  bmve, 
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he  |ilea»aDt««t  stores  of  reminiscence  is  Switzerland, 
wbicb  I  Ufced  to  visit  every  autumn  for  years  before  the  flood  of 
Okodcni  toiirifcta  bnd  reached  its  present  height.  Not  a  few 
iiid««d  vent  in  those  early  days,  but  they  seldom  bad  any  difH- 
cnUy  in  finding  some  lodgment  after  the  day's  valk.  It  is 
erenl  now.  When  I  was  lant  there,  in  the  height  of  the  season^ 
preunre  for  places  bad  become  insuft'erable.  People  had  to 
»lerp  in  the  steamboats  (and  dream  of '  stewards*),  on  arriving  at 
I^MWnnr.  I  wn.il  fortunate  myself  in  getting  good  accommodutiitn, 
wtiila  oiberfi  were  bhut  out.  And  I  did  this  by  sheer  common 
«enMf  cmthcr  than  ingenuity,  genius,  or  coin.  ...  I  had  written 
tny  prmcriptiou  down,  but  now  scratch  it  out,  lest  it  should  spoil 
U>e  market  for  such  det»erving  persons  as  your  humble  servant. 
IjA  my  reailcrx  use  their  own  wits  in  getting  rooms,  while  otbers 
arc  peremptorily  rejected. 

The  twill  way  to  enjoy  Switzerland  is  not  to  *  tour'  about>  but 
til  Mop  at  some  mountain  inn.  Secure  your  footing  there,  and 
kvep  it.  Take  walkft,  make  a  two  or  tbree  days'  expedition  from 
joor  moontain  nr^t,  if  you  please,  but  having  once  found  it  and 
lifted  it  vith  your  *  things,*  stick  to  it.  Take  plenty  of  them  and 
Mttle  down*  2duiy  are  moved  by  ancient  traditional  ndvice  to 
diteard  loggage.  Their  eyes  are  not  open  to  the  changes  in 
loeanioiioQ  and  timnsportation  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
Ivtotj  j<»r*.  80  far  from  deserving  to  be  called  *  impedimenta,' 
piiluiiiili  nil  and  bag  really  facilitate  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  holiday. 
Of  eonrve  boy»  of  all  ages  go  through  the  experience  of  carrying 
a  konpmokr  ^.,  but  with  senxible  men  who  want  rest,  '  touring* 
with  a  bftre  change  of  clothes  is  mistrabte  work.  Moreover, 
yoQ  d«ni*t  lUy  long  enough  in  each  new  region  to  apprehend  ita 

r      ■    ,      •  '      omea  a  mere  camping  ground,  and  does  not 

•  n  a  sleeping  plac*',  f<>i  aOer  a  broken  night 

^  mada  fe%*eri«h  by  unaccutttomed  toil )  you  Kcui)1r  cvfiT  early  io 

Ing  to  (ij.<.    '  "     ill  day  on  the  chMnce  \»f  finiHtig  u  >\\i\xv 

•>  clo9r.  iiig,  however,  I  hut  yon  do  move  abiint 

i  ond  on  foo(,  of  all  places  >Switzertand  is  one  of  the  be»t  for 
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having  3'our  things  sent  on.    The  luggage  post  is  there  univ* 
trustworthy,  anil  prompt. 

Even  lu  going  to  the  higher  iuns,  such  as  the  Bel  Alp,  nothii 
is  easier  than  to  sling  two  carpet  bags  (brought  by  rail  to  Bri< 
from  Charing  Cross)  over  a  horrfe,  and  with  a  |»ortiiutntcau  betwe< 
them  take  good  store  of  change,  including  some  books  (especially 
novels)  into  the  room  which  you  have  Becured,  and  stop  thei 
Thus  only  can   you  digest  the  delicious  dish  of  Swiss  air  ai 
scenery.     If  you  scamper  round,  as  many  do,  there  is  no  time  ft 
the  true  impression  to  ?tink    into   the   mind.      After  the   mof 
strenuous  circuit  by  foot  and  horse,  whereby  you  visit  alt  th^^ 
*best  places'  in  a  month,  there  remains  a  sentiment  of  gnitifie^| 
perception  to  such  as  stay  at  least  for  a  little  while  in  the  same 
Bjwt.     What  gootl  times  I  have  had  at  the  Bel  Alp!    Moreover, 
thus  you  better  value  the  pleasantness  of  'tourist'  acquaintan< 
fihip.     I  don't  wish  to  boast,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  sometime 
had  moral  courage  enough  to  resent  pressure  to  climb  and  mal 
expeditions,  preferring  rather  to  lounge  on  a  graw  plot,  and  re( 
with  the  fire  of  the  sun  above  and  the  atmosphere  of  ice  (that 
the  Great  Aletoh)  below,  when  the  mood  came.    Not  that  I  didn' 
ever  walk.     Once  I  spent  some  twenty-eight  hours  in  on  effort 
to  reach  a  high  snow  peak,  and  came  back  legitimately  bnfth 
though  I  was  conscious  of  a  praiseworthy  and  most  unpleasai 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  curl  of  a  frozen  cornice  some  1 2,000 
feet  high,  with  a  *  fall'  into  space  on  either  side.     One  was  aboij 
as  sharp  a^^  that  which  a  jackdaw  sees  from  the  top  of  a  sleeph 
while  the  other  was  no  more  than  that  which  a  tabby  observes  fr< 
the  ridge  of  a  high-pitched  roof.     Either  way  a  'nlip'  would  havj 
been  about  3,0t»0  feet  down.   Of  courr^e  the  vi'-w  was  *  magniiic^nt.^ 
I  was  in  intellectual  company,  being  Hied  '  (we  were  'in  rope 
to   Mr,  Frederic  Harritjou,  but    I   didn't   «'njoy  it  at  the  tim< 
though  1  was  too  great  a  coward  to  say  so,  and  only  (in  my  rain< 
reversed  the  Frenchman's  remark  and  thonght,  'Cest  la  ga< 
mais  c'n'est  pas  magnifique.' 

In  anchoring  for  a  week  or  two  among  the  mountain?,  it  id, 
possible,  best  to  lie  just   outside   the  fringe  of  local  excursioi 
streams.     These  flow  down  the  valleys  with  short  lateral  'climbs,? 
which  fill  mountain  inns  two  or  three  hours'  walk  ofif  tlie  mail 
track,  with  a  perppiring  thirsty  and  uproarioufl  crowd  of  *  foreigners' 
(who,  by  the  way,  are  then  in  every  sense  at  home),  and  who,if\oti 
hapiiennot  to  be  out  for  the  day,  deafen  and  oMiteniteyou.     .M  1 . 
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pomlitcd  to  «ay  (bat  tliis  is  one  drawback  to  the  JEggisuhliorVf 
wbere  oroirdii  arrive  for  a  few  hours  from  X'iescb,  and  diH}>ort  them- 
ftslvflg.  It  i»  diflferent  at  the  Bel  Alp,  There  the  wearj  may  find 
refre»Ltuent  oot  merely  iti  diverting  recreation  and  laborious  exer- 
eUe,  but  by  sheer  plucid  rest  in  a  perfect  and  silent  atmosphere. 
Oace,  however  (in  my  case),  this  was  ruffled  for  a  little  while. 
I  bjMi  re«ifited  pressure  to  join  some  expedition,  preferring  to 
9ajoy  repose  by  loa&ug  alx}ut  all  day,  doing  '  nothing.*  In  this 
Ivt  bufiiness  I  was  helped  by  a  distinguished  living  Professor, 
Sftd  lh*j  then  Astronomer  Royal.  We  were  silently  idling, 
vbea  the  Professor^s  face  grew  a  little  longer  by  reason,  he  said, 
of  tome  threatening  internal  di»order,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
happened  to  have  a  little  laudanum.  I  had,  and  he  went  with 
■M  Dp  lo  my  bedroom  for  it.  Now,  I  possessed  only  two  little 
hotHes  exactly  alike.  One  was  tilled  with  the  desired  drug,  the 
eCbar  vith  creosote,  which  1  had  brought  for  my  wife,  who  had 
Bome  notion  of  using  it  to  allay  sea-sickness.  Well,  before  I 
kBcrv  what  he  was  about,  the  Professor  had  poured  this  into  a 
(nobler  of  water,  and  drunk  it  off.  Fact.  There  was  a  lot  of  it. 
He  urns  undeterred  by  its  making  the  water  as  white  as  milk,  as 
veil  M  by  its  taste,  and  steadily  emptied  the  glass.  1  looked  at 
hfaa  fts  the  barbarous  people  did  at  St.  Paul  when  he  was  bitten 
by  tbe  viper,  expecting  some  eatastruphe.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  knmr  of  no  antidote  myself,  but  (happy  thought)  went  to  the 
AAnmomer  RoyaL  Hays  I,  '  So  and  so  lias  been  drinking  my 
cratMoCe  by  tntst^dce.  ^'ou  are  the  only  man  of  science  within  ten 
bourv;  eau  you  tell  me  what  I  had  better  do?*  *  Not  -in  my 
depOftmcDt,*he  replied,  and  walked  off.  But  the  Professor  wasn't 
*look  bftd  *  after  all.  I  watched  him.  He  found  an  old  new.<<papery 
tit  «  dg^9  and  settled  himself  on  the  bench  outside  the  inn  door* 
I  ■UoUccl  out,  witii  an  anxious  eye  on  my  gentleman.  Presently 
he  midf  *  Your  dme  hn*  done  me  a  worltl  of  gotn]/  and  when  the 
imL  of  the  party  returned  he  dissipated  the  remnant  of  my  appre- 
Imdood  by  Mling  um  hearty  a  dinner  u.^  the  best  of  them,  ife 
e^ht(r  ifaoald  say)  to  have  been  at  least  half  killed. 

In  taming  over  old  diaries  of  touring  reminiscence,  I  seem  to 
iMliie  ibAt  eren  in  theie  levelling  days  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
Um  ffharpest  eontnuti  of  Keusiation  Ut  anyone  who  will  Ix?  at  the 
trouble.,  9ny  in  compare  the  commonest  American  with  Eoropean 
nperience.  On  both  «ide«  of  the  Atlantic  you  of  course  find  some 
nexptcied  pba«ej  of  liberty  and  prohibition,  and  yet  they  are 
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differently  mixed  or  arranged.    In  tbe  United  States,  e,g,y 
is  a  sort  of  pervading  polite  social  supervision,  whereby  a  stranger 
is  occasionally  set  right,  to  his  surprise,  by  a  man  who  might  be 
but  is  not,  a  detective  in  ]>lain  clothes.     You  must  not  do  thi: 
you  must  not  do  that.     I  remember  once  in  Sacramento  takin, 
a  ticket  on  a  Friday  for  New  York.     Now,  the  journey  betwe 
these  two  cities  consumes  four  or  five  days  at  least,  and  the  cler 
looking  at  me  through  the  square  porthole  of  his  office,  said, '  Are" 
you  a  minister,  sir?*     I  replied  that  I  was.     'Well,' he  said,  *I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  think  of  going  by  a  train  which 
must  travel  on  the  Sabbath.'    As  he  seemed  inclined  to  argue  the 
matter,  I  added,  *  But  I  come  from  a  land  of  liberty,  England.', 
On  this  he  handetl  me  my  ticket  with  an  air  of  pity  which  tre 
passed  over  the  borders  of  contempt.     This  social  criticism  an* 
getting  right  of  strangers  is,  however,  no  sign  of  a  conceited 
exclusiveness.     In  America  even  the  supreme  official  is  curiously 
accessible.     In  England  he  wears  double  armour,  and  hides  in  his 
office,  but  there  he  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  all  men 
well  recollect  a  wholly  unexpected  but  interesting  interview  an 
conversation  I  had  with  President  Grant,  in  the  White  Hous 
about  the  Mormons.   I  was  prowling  around,  when  (ieneral  Blan 
whom  I  met,  said,  'Come  in  and  see  the  President,*    I  demurr 
but  he  took  me  in,  and  the  great  man  discussed  Utah  with  a  cigar 

The   ordinary  European,  like   myself,  is  indeed   perpetually^ 
struck   not    merely  with   the   hospitality,   but  the   interest  c^| 
attention  shown  in  or  to  such  a  waif  as  himself  by  kind  people  in^" 
the  United  States.     This  must  needs  arise  from  sheer  courtesy. 
We  are  not  half  so  civil  to  our  cousins  when  they  come  here  as      i 
they  are  to  us  in  their  own  land.     Perhaps  with  extended  inter- 
course this  minute  politeness  is  dying  out,  undue  advantage  having 
been  taken  of  it.     I  shall,  however,  never  forget  the  more  than      i 
civility  of  the  first  host  I  saw  on  landing  at   New  York  some      ' 
twenty  years  ago.     It  is  true  that  Longfellow  joined  us  as  we 
down  to  meat,  but  that  makes  my  remark  ail  the  more  just, 
doubt  the  landlord  brought  a  bottle  of  his  best  champagne  free 
out,  because  the  great  man  spoke  to  us.     But  whnt  made  the 
do  that,  and  afterwards  (though  we  had  no  introduction  whatev 
to  him)  invite  my  friend  and  myself  to  visit  him  at  Boston  ? 
simply  went  out  of  his  wuy  to  be  courteous,  because  we  happen 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  bis  companions  in  commoupla 
travel. 
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Lcl  roe  return  U>  Switzerland  for  a  moment  before  iinii^hing 

my  little  my  about  a  tourist's  reeoUectioos.     I  am  btruck  as  I 

look  bnck  and  think  of  the  strt^ngtL  us  well  us  skill  of  some  Alpine 

climbers.     Once  I  had  been  out  for  a  long  day  with  Professor 

Tjndall  (it  was  on  the  memonible  wicasion  when  he  recovered  hia 

ch  which  had  been  lost  for  a  fortnight  in  an  avalanche),  and 

^<u  our  way  back  we  paused  on  the  top  of  a  stony  ridge  which 

jutted  out  into  the  sea  of  ieo.     There  were  three  or  four  in  our 

V,  which  was  supi^osed  to  be  led  by  *Jenni/  a  well  known 

....^^Lne  guide.     '  Let  ua  race  down,'  some  one  said,  and  uway 

we  wenty  casing  our  descent  by  the  alpenstocks  or  ice  axes  which 

wo  carried.      Hut  the   Professor,  tying  the  sleeves  of  his  coat 

.logcthcr^  <]U)etly  stuck  the  handle  of  his  axe  through  them  over 

«houlder,and  *  ran'  straight  down.     This,  to  me,  appears  more 

karkable  than  many  a  celebrated  feat.     The  slope  was  broken, 

\g  and  steep.      I  noticed  that  even  Jenni  aided  or  relieved 

tseir  with  his  t^tick  as   he   descended  to   the   edge    of    the 

!i«r.     But — there — some  of  these  Alpine  gentlemen  have  got 

le  knees  of  goats,  and  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  think  or  believe 

that  tJiey  n'^illy  lead  the  world  in  climbing  uphill.     There  are 

many  European  [>eaks  left  to  be  '  bagged'  now.    Nevertheless 

have  An  onUitttuding  engagement  with  my  friend  Mr.  Whymper 

lo  make  an  ascent  under  conditions  which  I  fancy  have  never 

?n  lr»ted.    We  proiwse  to  climb  (inside)  the  dome  of  St.  PauVs 

day,  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  only  a  thin  cloak 

fog  i«  laid  over  l^ndon.     He  says  that  we  shall  probably  be 

by  an  exceptionally  interesting  view,  since  the  covering  of 

eity  will  entirely  shut  it  out,  and  we  (utunding  in  sunshine) 

Icwk  down  on  n  floor  of  yellow  cloud  resonant  with  the  iron 

of  a  lower  worhl,  but  pricked  with  spires  and  musical  with 

ix  onseen  chim^.    But  wc  hav«^  not  fouml  a  promising  day  yet, 

ugL  there  have  been  fogs. 

Jb  recalling  many  agreeable  visits  to  Hwity.erland,  I  have  often 
[ht  how  profoundly  unpleasant  its  'best*  (stoniest,  unldeet, 
aod  moii  inaccessible)  |Kui,s  must  have  been  to  the  native  who 
love*  money,  bat  made  Ultle  tilt  the  touriht  came.  Some  talk  of 
the  home-Bickoess  of  the  Swi^is.  Nevertheless,  no  people  have 
b««o  more  ready  to  sell  tliemselves  to  strangers  in  other  landa, 
Ithcr  lu  •oldiers  on  t^  f  battle  or  servants  in  hotels.     If 

mt  for  the  A  ^^  ub  and  its  following,  they  would 

Kbdly  make  the  Bernese  Oberlaml  Into  cornfields,  and  greedily 
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exchange  the  Matterhorn  for  its  weight  in  dung.  As  it  is,  tney 
fence  their  pictuivsvjue  t-hnlets  with  inountaius  of  muck,  aud  by 
an  insistent  closing  of  (heir  wiadows  manage  to  corrapt  the  air 
they  nightly  breathe  in  the  sweetest  of  *  health  resorts.'  For  sour 
domestic  atmosphere  commend  me  to  Norway  and  Switzerland,^ 
No  wonder  the  faces  of  the  people  are  mostly  yellow,  and  oftei 
idiotic*.  But  I  must  not  speak  evil  of  Switzerland,  though  its  bei 
known  routes  are  now  so  frequented  that  the  appetite  uf  thfifl 
tourist  for  its  scenery  and  open  air  is  sadly  marred  by  the  fear  that 
he  may  have  nowhere  to  bestow  himself  at  night,  except  perhaps 
in  some  stale  saloon  or  goat-smelling  loft  over  a  stable.  I  much 
wonder  that  some  sturdy  tourists  (rebelling  against  the  dre^sines^H 
and  cost  of  *  hotels'),  do  not  take  their  own  trnis,  and  snap  their 
tingers  at  the  highland  tyranny  of  these  days.  They  must  com- 
bine with  this  courage  a  resolute  fidelity  to  shooting  jackets,  and 
resistance  to  the  dinner  '  toilette '  demands  which  are  now  too 
common  and  insistent.  People  have  no  idea  how  comfortable 
teat  may  be.  But  perhaps  the  'commune '  would  forbid  its  ui 
For  liberty  don't  invariably  commend  me  to  a  republic.  Thei 
touring  afterthoughts,  however,  are  endless.  If  out  of  England,  ii 
one  direction,  among  the  lees  of  a  past  world,  memories  of  Komi 
when  Garibaldi  was  to  the  fore,  and  of  Naples  when  King  Bomba*^ 
days  were  numbered,  come  back  freshly  to  the  mind ;  and 
another,  on  a  newly  settled  Pacific  coast,  I  recall  speculatioi 
about  Califomian  energy,  Chinese  perseverance,  and  opium-smell- 
ing theatres. 

But  these  are  sheer  holiday  thoughts,  and  I  want  to  realii 
and  retouch  one  or  two  home  impressions  received  in  the  *(rivii 
round  and  common  task '  of  a  London  [»arson.    People,  I  fancj 
do  not  always  apprehend  that  he  is  sometimes  usefully  engage* 
and  that,  p<)H6ihly,  a  few  of  the  wholesome  rividets  of  life  hav^ 
been  fostered  and  guided  by  his  care.      They  are  indeed   tbi 
countless  lesser  ties  which  hold  society  together.    When  Gulliver 
was  made  prisoner  in  Lillipnt,  he  was   so  fastened  down   with 
small  cords  that  he  could  not  even  turn  on  hiB  side.     And  iu  lil 
manner,  though  the  multiplication  of  irritating  restrictions  mi 
delay  the  enjoyment  of  desirable  relief,  the  restraint  of  minul 
and  wholesome  social  bonds  may  ret;u:d  or  stop  a  dangerous  n 
volution.    People  see  the  parson  busied  in  what  they  are  pleasi 
to  call  the  petty  affairs  of  life,  and  perhajjs  think  them  beneat] 
the  auguut  claims  t'f  hip  office,  forgfttin^  thnt   if  the  Alraii 
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?Jf  UiM  not  (so  to  speak)  look  iifter  little  things,  such  as,  c.g.^ 

drops  of  rnin  as  well  a3  oceaiiEi,  and  the  commonplace  appHcatioa 

tho8«  laws  by  which  only  a  kettle  win  be  boiled,  a  shirt  made 

^inrolriiig  transatlantic  labour,  the  oceanic  vojagea  of  big  ships, 

Ihe  home  industry  of  many  looms  and  needles),  and  a  cabbage 

own,  the  world  of  men  would  be  in   sore   straits.      The  true 

ivioe  (>Oiiition  in  filled  by  him  or  her  who  is  concerned  In  the 

M  well  ad  the   greatest  things.      Details   govern  ihe 

S  and  though  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  claiming  any 

;1u»ivef  position  or  intluence  for  the  clergyman,  it  so  happens 

that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  anyone  who  had  a  greater  mixture 

if  mattrrs  to  see  to  than  he  who  is  now  a  minister  of  what  is 

lied  the   Establishment.      The  e;cale  may  be  small,  but  it  is 

curtoohly  comprehensive.     Of  course  there  are  situations  in  which. 

m  i»  brought  into  official  contact  with  no  coi*porate  life.    He  may 

ivc  what  is  irreverently  culled  little  more  than  a  *  preaching 

«hopi,'  bot  the  'rector'  of  a  parish  is  compelled  to  be  affected  by 

ZDany  interests  aa  his  parishioners.      In  many  instances  his 

in  inevitably  magisterial,  as  when  he  presides  (us  he  should) 

ttl  the  vcfitry.  which  looks  after  the  civic  concerns  of  perhaps 

Ivoosands,     Ho  ia  the  moving  spirit  or  ultimate  appeal  in  most 

rouhial  entertainments.    He  is  prubuhly  the  chief  promoter  and 

of  the  educittional,  sanitary,  and  charitable  machinery  of 

place.    And  in  all  this,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  established, 

hMB  DO  choice.     ]{e  is  taken  to  task  by  some  who  carp  at  him 

u  an  arbitrary  despot  or  insidious  sacerdotulist,  but  (unless  he 

:k«  hifl  work)  ho  can't  help  himself,     Ue  mui^t  needs  turn  his 

itod  ♦'»  thi.'  Worship  of  the  winctuury  and  Ihe  j*aving  of  the  htreeta 

/ftxr  thi-  is  brought  before  him  as  he  bits  in  the  big  vestry  chair), 

le  giveb  hi?  best  attention  to  the  diocesan  conference  and  the 

tmittrn  of  tho  cricket  club.     He  in  anxious  about  noisy  public 

ie«*lingii  and  the  privat<^  visitation  of  the  sick.      He  prepares 

rrtnoHd,  and  cii^nit  ordcr«  for  the  cleansing  of  somn  iiinnerV  hack 

rl.    H**  inttrvit^w*  the  bishop  and  the  charitable  impostor.    He 

!bc*  in  tlif  old  school,  and  inspects  the  newly  made  !<ewer.    And 

'    -lifold  ways  in  which  he  is  appealed  to  (not  by  any  mean* 

1  %*ain)  would  exceed  the  conjectures  of  those  who  would 

;r  fti  him  as  a  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none. 

Wb«n  \  \o*ik  over  my  meagre  joornal  (mostly  in  the  shape  of 

mtriea  in  sncccjitive  almanacs),  the  'mems'  about  coming  duties 

beoo«ue  '  metm^nuHla  *  of  the  past,  and  I  H;e  a  ftuccessiou  of  what 
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might  be  called  respectable  failures.     One  (I  might  have  referre 
toil  while  writing  of  Switzerland) reminds  me  by  its  blotted  leav 
that  mountain  touristd  Bboald  not  take  a  stray  goatherd  as  a  guide, 
nor,  if  they  intend  crossing  any  ice,  neglect  to  have  nails  in  their 
shoes.    The  diary  in  question  is  smudged  by  reason  of  my  pockets 
having  been  tilled  with  snow.     I  was  staying  at  Miirren,  and  se 
off  with  a  friend  rather  late  one  day  to  ascend  the  SchilUiom.    I 
is  a  simple  business,  but  as  we  began  to  descend  we  thought  we 
could  make  a  short  cut  by  crossing  what  is  called  a  •bastard' 
glacier,  really  a  great  patch  of  frozen  snow,  often  found  beneath 
the  summits  of  low  mountains.     Our  goatherd  said  it  was  quite 
easy,  and  we  followed  him.     But  we  neither  of  us  had  nails  in 
onr  shoes,  and  had  not  gone  more  than  a  dozen  yards  on  the 
enow  (a  sloping  nheet  of  rough  white  ice)  before  we  lost  our 
footing,  and  began  to  slide  down.     Our  'guide*  tried  to  stop  me 
(he  was  somewhat  below  us)  by  planting  his  own  shod  feet  firmly^^H 
on  the  slippery  surface,  and  making  a  tripod  with  his  alpenstock.^^ 
He  stood  thus  somewhat  like  a  *  triangle'  at  which  garotters  are 
flogged,  and  awaited  my  descent.    By  this  time  I  was  on  my  backj^H 
and  descending  at  a  great  pace.    The  check  he  calculated  on  pro-^^ 
viding  was  summarily  made  useless  by  my  (inevitably)  striking 
his  feet  and  staff  from  beneath  him,  and  going  on  to  the  bottom 
in  a  tangle  of  goatherd,  sticks,  and  complicated  legs.    Fortunatel/j 
there  was  no  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  '  bastard '  glacier,  but  a  lev) 
floor  of  snow.     Into  this  we  were  shot,  and  my  pockets  were  fille< 
with  it.     Hence  the  diary  of  tliat  year  looks  as  if  it  hail  beeu^ 
dij>ped  in  water,  for  the  snow  (unappreciated  at  first)  presently 
melted   like   the   money  of  a  spendthrift.      The   obvious  moral 
of  this  mishap  is,  *  Don't  go  on  any  mountain  ice  without  nails  ia^ 
your  shoes,  and  don't  trust  every  volunteer  goatherd  as  a  guide/ 

But   let   me  say  a  word  about  the  failures  of  another  sort  to 
which   my  diary  bears  different  testimony.     They  are   not 
empty  shells,  without  the  flavour  cf  even  dead  fish  in  them ;  thej 
rather,  I  am  sure,  indicate  things  which  atill   have  to  be  dom 
Much  good  work  is  a  succession  of  experiments  and  attempts. 
The  missing  of  a  mark  is  no  inevitable  disgrace.    On  the  contrary, 
it  sometimes  shows  that  there  is  a  desirable  mark  to  be  aimed  at 
Imperfection  is  a  law  of  life,  while  disappointment  is  the  com- 
panion of  hope.     Real  progress  and  righteous  movement  often 
bring  pain,  as  the  good  broom  stirs  dust.     They  are  the  dead  whoij 
lie  still  and  give  no  trouble.     But  the  man  who  always  expect 
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be  immediately  thanked  for  his  efiTorts^or  at  least  for  his  honest 
ktioD  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  lives  in  a  state  of 
eoatinooas  disillasion.     Is  he  a  peacemaker?    Blessedness  is  not 
the  immediate  result  of  his  endeavours.      Both  sides  probably 
IttTO  upon  him.      Now,  I  am  not  going,   I  hope,  to   be   eccle- 
mslioiily  tiresome,  if  I  give  an   example  of  [this  from   clerical 
experience.    Years  ago  a  very  distinguished  clergyman  was  about 
|o  bo  proeecuted  under  the  Public  Worship  Act,  which  is  now 
bttn^  tued  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Everything  was 
ceadjr.     The  evidence  of  the  'aggrieved  parishioners*  was  set  in 
ordsr.     Nothing  waa  needed  (so  to  speak)  but  the  cutting  of  a 
cord*      Then  the  whole   business  would  have  been  irrevocably 
Uaochcd  into  the  ocean  of  law.     Fatrt.     It  would  have  been  pro- 
faablj  the  most  celebrated  case  in  the  whole  course  of  simitar 
modem  ecclesiastical  litigation.    Now,  I  myself  am  no  '  Ritualist,' 
thongh  I  honour  a  devoterl  man,  with  whatever  name  he  may  be 
tick<!te<l»  and  when  I   heard   of  this    ripened   prosecution,  this 
hitherto  nilent,  but  loaded  battery,  I  waa  tempted  to  intervene, 
for  I  thought  the  defendant  (I  by  no  means  held  his  views  on  the 
pointfl  iu  dijspnte)  wa.''  not  being  treated  fairly.     How  to  begin  I 
hsrdly  knew.     I  had  no  legal  right  whatever  to  act,  but  I  was 
aoqnftiiited  with  some  on  both  sides  of  the  line  (not  yet  crossed), 
■ltd  WAS  aaked  to  move  in  the  matter.     I  beg:in  by  consulting  a 
dtreciorj,  calling  a  hansom,  and   driving  to  the  ofHces  of  the 
Chwh  Aaeociation.    Arrived  there,  I  requested  nn  interview  with 
their  Mcretary,  and  saw  him.     He  had  the  gout,  one  of  his  feet 
bting  as»hod,  ami  tilted  up  on  a  <rest.*    Now  that  I  took  back  on 
interview,  I  fear  that  I  must  have  made  liim  worse.    I  forget 
rhat  I  miil,     I  know  I  was  with  him  some  three  quarters  of  nn 
hiior,  during  which  time  I  hit  and  pleaded  as  hard  as  I  could. 
waui  most  kind  and  courteous,  showing  me,  in  ominous  doeu- 
ii$  covered  with   legal  handwriting  and  phraseology  (these 
on  the  table  at  Inn  elbow),  that  the  matter  had  gone  too  far 
be  ctopped.     I  stayed  a«  long  as  I  dared,  and  feeling  that  I 
dd  Bucc<?ed  only  by  cutting  the  ground  from  under  his  (poor 
ity)  feet,  went  next  for  the  aggrieved  parishioners  (or  enough 
r3lbem)  themselves.     There  were  three.     One  was  very  tough. 
nt  hut  I  penoaded  the  other  two  to  reconsider  the  matter. 
What  did  they  want  me  to  do  ?    Well,  withdraw  their  names  from 
tfce  puMecQtioD.     How  ?    Write  what  1  irnggested.     So  I  brought 
out  pen  and  paper,  and  dict^iLcd  u  surrender,  which  I  took*  to  the 
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bibhop  of  tbe  diocese.  Thus  the  whole  Ihiog  collapsed,  iind  (uo 
comes  my  i)Oint)  I  began  to  hear  both  sides.  One  was  naturally 
provoked.  Neither  otiioerB  nor  crew  like  tu  have  their  ship  sunk 
just  before  going  into  action.  Divers  of  the  others,  moreover, 
who  were  let  off,  presently  remarked  that  such  a  prosecution,  *if 
it  had  only  been  allowed  to  go  on,'  would  have  *  worked  for  the 
good*  of  the  Church,  i\:c.,  &c.  Perhaj)8  they  were  right.  The  case 
would  have  been  (unquestionably)  so  conspicuous,  the  *  parties 
were  so  well  known,  and  then  (for  several  reasons)  so  pointed! 
before  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  world,  that  this  trial  mus 
have  brought  matters  to  a  head  one  way  or  another.  And  thus, 
possibly,  my  peacemaking  was  a  mistake.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  on  both  sides  to  tell  me  so.  However,  anyhow,  I  had  an 
honestly  enjoyable  (though  short)  bout  of  singlehanded  impact 
with  an  ironclad  and  (whatever  the  victory  was  worth)  it  was  Fenfc 
to  the  bottom. 

Talking  of  the  small  thanks  to  be  expected  from   ;iuy  sidu 
when  a  man  tries  to  intervene,  I  recall  another  effort.    It  waw  in- 
tended to  simplify  agricultural  procedure,  and  brought  no  thanks. 
Indeed,  after  giving  me  a  world  of  trouble,  it  seemingly  produced 
no  results  whatever-     This  also  illustrates  the  manifold  nature  of 
a  parson's  work.     I  was  drawn  into  it  by  seeing  (with  prolonged 
and  provoking  observation )  two  features  or  aspects  of  agricultural 
distress.     One  was  a  hnmpering  of  the  producer   through  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  the  market  he  employed,  and  the  other  an 
undue  (so  I  deemed  it)  taxing  of  the  peasant  consumer's  means. 
I  perhaps  foolishly  thought  that  something  might  be  done,  not 
only  to  improve  the  condition  of  friends  and  neighbours  in  seven 
conditions  of  life,  but  towards  the  setting  up  of  a  belter  publi 
action   in   the  whole  matter.     I  tried   and  failed,  at  least  for 
Beason.    The  real  stumbling-block  came  from  the  *  middleman,' 
or  rather  the  *  middlemen.'    There  is  a  line  of  these  industrioui 
gentry  down  which  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  handed,  so  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  bite  before  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  consumer.     I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  band  of  farme 
should  set  up  shops  of  their  own,  not  after  a  back-street  one 
horse  sort  of  fashion  in  the  nearest  little  market,  but  openly  i 
the  largest  towns  of  two  or  three  contiguous  counties.    Moreover, 
seeing  that  the  pjirt  of  the  country  I  knew  best  was  traversed  b 
pedlaj^'  carts  seUing  small  goods  at  large  prices,  I  urged  a  distri 
bntion  (at  first  hand)  of  butter,  poultrj',  and  other  small  produce 
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hv  wheel  and  axle  arouod  each  agricultural  centre.     I  also  8ug-> 

i^'-  N-d  ihat  a  store  or  depot,  common  to  as  wide  a  district  as  could 

K*  tjppid,  should  be  provided  close  to  the  ue-arest  railway  station^ 

:ti    nU'T  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  produce  destined  for  more 

lit  nwrkelg.     Of  course  everybody  lightly  wiinted  *details.* 

i    -  ^  I  could  not  give,  hut  I  felt  there  was  something  (or  rather 

..  i^rt^at  deal)  *  in  it.*    Well,  we  had  the  largest  meeting  of  farmers 

tl.;if   had  been  Leld  for  some  time  in  those  parts,  with  a  county 

ID* ml '  r  in  the  chair,  and  a  good  s-how  of  (as  I  thought  only  local) 

r.jH'iitrrt.     To  cut  the  matter  short,  like  Solomon's  'soul  nf  the 

■'.■:   Lfjird/who  'desireth  ati<l  hath  nothing/ we  fonned  committees 

1.     The  air  wag  full  of  middlemen.     Everylxnly  had  a 

..    aHnasH  fjither,  uncle,  brother,  hrolher-in-law,  or  cousin. 

if-    middleman  sat  upon  us.     The  county  papers  backed  me  up 

\Ajf  i.t^4  uselessly,   aiuJ  (he  only  good   and   full  report  (tf  my 

MdrcM  reached  me  at  last  from  Canada,  where  a  Montreal  i>aper 

did    tlie   MUggeslion  ju8tice.      My  neighbours   (capital  fellows) 

ed  on  me  a«  a  (happily  harmless)  enthusiast,  but  they  thought 

I  wan  slejiping  (as  a  parfiou)  rather  over  my  line  when   I 

only  showing  how  they  might  better  fulfil  the  e;u'Iie&t  Divine 

1:  \i  to'  have  dominion  *over  the  earth  which  they  tilled,  and 

,tJ ....  preaching  to  them  an  excellent  nermon.    Experts  in  the 

ttitribation  of  food,  including  Mr.  Tallerman,  came  from  London 

fhere  to  support  me,  but  the  thing  pafiRed  off  almost  as  soon 

Ub«  nnoike  from  the  pipes  which  were  smoked  while  we  talked. 

But  I  do  not  det«{)air.     We  were  on  the  right  track,  and 

►me  day  there  will  be  n  revision  of  the  needlessly  complicated 

[lisiariat  of  HngUnd.    Now  it  in  almost  grotesquely  hampered. 

Even  the  present  weights  and  measures  which  (like  money)  were 

r  for  th«"  imrfioiie  of  superseding  sheer  barter  and  facili- 

lade,  in  tome  places  only  confuse  it,  f.  f/.,  I  forget  how 

ly  -pounds*  go  to  a  *stoDfi'  in  different  English   country 

-kets.      The  simplicity  of  life  n^ociated  with  this  primitive 

[c  of  thiugtt  has  nevertheless  its  righteous  sides.     Men  trust 

otk4»  another.     Their  word  is  us  good  as  (heir  bond.     Once  when 

livinl  in  thf  Country  and  did  a  little  farming,  I  Fold  Fome  produce 

a  small  local  trader,  and  on  his  paying  me  i^cnt  him  (by  po.st) 

II  rccrt|rt  for  Ibe  money.     Hn  didn't  exactly  know  what  to  do  with 

'   uetl  by  himtelf.     He 
ltttatc<i  .N  dealt  with  were  used 

bi  briirrv  one  another.     But  the  inncwence  of  country  mice  if 
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Bomeiimc'S  matched  by  that  of  such  city  ones  ns  realise  no  con- 
ditioD.s   beyond  those  of  brick  and  mortar.     They  don't  even] 
always  apprehend  that  a  rural  friend's  house  is  often  miles  distant 
from  a  telegraph  office.     One  summer  when  I  had  left  London,] 
the  *  locum  tpnens'  *in   charge*  of  my  parish   *  wired'  the  un- 
pleasant inft^rmation  that  a  man  was  ill  of  cholera.    The  meB.<eDger 
came  on  horseback,  and  had  to  be  pnid  liberally.     But  his  horse] 
had  no  sooner  begun  to  cool  than  another  came  (in  a  lather),' 
saying  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  case  of  commonplace  stomach- 
ache.    My  helper  was  an  intensely  urban  *  locum  tenens.'    Thiflj 
personage  sometimes  puzzles  the  rustic  as  much  as  rustic  life 
puzzled  my  man.     T  heard  of  a  friend  who  called  on  a  country 
parson  while  he  was  taking  his  holiday  at  Scarborough,  and  had 
left  a  substitute  in  his  house.     *  Master  in  ?  *  said  the  caller  to  the 
page,     *  No,  sir,  but  the  local  demon  is.'     This  youth  (son  of 
Hodge)  had  passed  the  sixth  standard,  and  overheard  conversation 
imperfectly. 

Let  me  return  to  my  train  of  failures.  Some  were,  of  course, 
shared  by  others  at  the  time.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  an  effort  made 
by  a  number  of  clergy,  most  of  whom  are  still  living,  to  plead  for 
concurrent  endowment,  when  Mr,  Gladstone  set  about  disesta- 
blishing the  Irish  Church.  A  distinguished  nobleman  had  under- 
taken to  bring  our  views  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
I  was  charged  with  the  delivery  to  him  of  some  address  we  had 
drawn  up.  I  went  by  desire  to  his  private  address.  He  contem- 
plated the  business  warmly,  and  I  said  I  would  take  the  document 
to  him  at  his  public  one,  i.e.  St.  Stephen's.  'So,  he  would  have  I 
it  at  once,  and  eventually  carried  it  off.  Presently  we  were  told 
that  he  had  delivered  his  speech  upon  it  before  the  reporters  had 
settled  themselves  to  their  work.  Thus  our  labour  was,  so  far,  lostj 
to  the  world.  But  it  was,  after  all,  a  protest  rather  than  u  hopefiil 
plea ;  the  thing  had  gone  too  far. 

Of  all  prospects  of  promising  personal  support,  I  shall  always 
look  back  upon  the  missed  co-operation  of  General  Gordon  witUj 
most  regret.      He  wrote  to  me  (we  had  common  friends),  pro-] 
pofiing  to  work  with  myself  in  certain  social  toil,  of  which  myl 
hands  were  full.     I  have  a  letter  of  his  before  me  now,  iu  whici 
he  simply  says:  'I  am  accustomed  to  visit  the  sick  poor,  .  .  , 
like  visiting  them  and  comforting  them,  to  the  degree  that  G< 
the  Comforter  gives  me  the  power.'    Then  he  adds:  *  I  like 
work  quietly,  and  not  to  be  led  into  the  circles  of  foshionahle" 
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^-i;^,,»y/  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  tome,  and  loss  to  my  needy 
.  Lhat  ho  Lad  no  fiooner  settled  to  join  me  in  those  common- 
pliicr  labours  with  which  every  parson  is  familiar,  than  he  was  called 
off  to  another  part  of  the  world,  and  Knglnnd  saw  bim  no  more. 

Letters  I  I  had  opened  a  bundle  containing  hia  which 
bad  been  laid  by  for  a  long  time,  and  i^topped  to  read  some  of 
ibem.  What  a  stream  of  pleasant  recoLlectiona  began  to  flow  as 
I  glanced  at  one  after  another !  In  that  same  packet,  us  1  turned 
it  orer,  I  came  on  two  which  I  value  much,  one  from  John  Brown 
(tub  and  hi£  friends), and  another  fi'om  Biirnes  i^the  Dorset  poet), 
wlio0e  books  I  had  been  reviewing  in  a  well-known  magazine  long 
be£w«  they  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  world.  They  are  both 
too  personal  for  quotation,  but  stir  with  life.  The  whole  parcel 
in4c«d  (mostly  from  well-known  though  not  magniticent  person- 
ages) refuses  to  provide  extracts.  How  very  soon  (in  these  days) 
letters  grow  old !  I  sometimes  fancy, however,  that  their  own  late 
Lpast  accounts  in  some  measure  for  their  accelerated  age.  The 
penny  poet  was  established  in  1]S3D,  and  then  that  pulse  began  to 
beat  which  has  made  the  last  fifty  years  big  with  change.  What 
advances  have  been  made  io  the  political  condition  and  procedure 
of  the  people  during  that  period !  I  will  not,  however,  be  drawn 
into  netting  down  a  catalogue  of  these  arrivals.  Suffice  it  to  aay 
that  in  the  next  year  *  Punch' was  conceived  (it  was  born  in  1841 ), 
and  immediately  became  a  contemporaneous  historian  of  society, 
npidly  gathering  np  into  itself  the  isolated  *  8quil>making  ' '  cari- 
eature-dmwing*  rivulets  of  genius  which  had  then  appeared,  jinti 
beoocning  presently  the  leader  (still  far  ahead)  of  n  procession 
of  (bo  calleti)  *  comic'  papers.  But  *  Punch'  is  no  more  radically 
*coniie'  than  the  penny  ])OBtage.  We  do  not,  t,rf,^  *  laugh'  at 
tboi>e  of  itft  cartoons  which  we  like  most,  and  which  we  feel  to 
be  its  truest  utterances.  l'2ven  Leech  was  never  *  funny,'  thongli 
be  might  have  made  a  statue  chuckle,  and  stirred  those  spices  of 
boDumr  and  jiathos  which  are  happily  to  be  fonnd  within  many  a 
lad  «pul.  If  even  *  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,*  how  often 
haa  a  gravely  tToublooa  mood  been  visited  by  a  touch  of  what 
Mia.  Grundy  might  think  ill-timed,  but  the  HuiTerer  feels  to  hr 
wLolesome  and  welcome  salt.  No  one  of  hin  kind  and  generation 
bad  that  power  of  quickening  n  depressed  or  sulky  spirit  with  u 
vmile  (and  yt  without  offence)  whirh  Lr«*(;h  iKW«resc<1. 

Bot  let  thai  pnsa.  The  last  half-century  has  wrought  trans* 
lonnattoD*  la  todal  oondact  which  the  parson  (though  he  may  nut 
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perBonall}'  be  able  to  apprehend  ita  fulness  except  by  observations 
taken  within  its  later  half)  sees  to  have  affected  his  own  busine&s 
more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  surviving  profession  or  calling.  The 
changes  I  refer  to  are  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  that  aubdividing  of  obe- 
dience which  accompanies  a  multitude  of  sumptuary  rules.  These, 
and  the  societies  which  display  them  (<t  post  seldom  passes  without 
depositing  the  prospectus  of  some  new  association  in  my  letter 
box),  are  intended  in  all  good  faith  to  promote  righteousness,  but 
in  Eome  infitancefl  inevitably  provide  fresh  occasion  for  oflPenoe. 
Like  the  '  mixed  multitude*  which  (according  to  the  sacred  record) 
accompanied  the  Ismelitos  out  of  Egyptian  insistent  crowd  of 
irregular  regulations  follow  the  leading  decrees  of  the  Divine 
Legislator.  The  moral  law  is  hustled  by  a  mob  of  imjxjrtuuate 
ceremonies.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  relapsing  into  the 
minuteness  of  Mosaic  economy.  The  social  ordinances  of  these 
later  days  put  the  ten  commandments  in  the  shade.  The  nega- 
tive character  alone  of  these  last  seems  to  be  retained.  It  is  now 
(as  of  old)  not  *Thou  shalt,'  but  'Thou  shale  not.*  The  ancient 
law  departs,  not  to  make  room  for  a  message  of  Christian  freedom 
and  individual  responsibility,  but  because  it  is  smothered  under  a 
heap  of  modem  prohibitions.  They  say  that  the  6oldier*8  *  drill'  is 
being  simplified,  and  if  so,  I  could  wish  that  privates  in  the  Church 
jMilitant  were  as  fortunate  as  Tommy  Atkins  in  this'"reapect. 

The  f.pectacle  of  eagerness  to  lay  fresh   sumptuary  injunc- 
tions upon  us  (accentuated  occasionally  by  the  lamentations  of 
a  brat  at  seeing  l»is  father  drink  half  a  pint  of  ale)   is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  relieved  by  an  incident  such  as  the  following, 
which  I  can  relate  from  experience: — I  was  staying  with  a  *  tem- 
perate *  friend  in  the  West  of  England,  who  one  day  was  summoned 
from  his  luncheon  to  see  an  unexpected  Vieputation/     On  his; 
return  to  the  dining-room  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  I  asked  him 
what  had  caused  it.     He  explained.     The  leader  of  the  party 
(which  was  a  teetotal  one)  had  urged  upon  him  that  however' 
occasionally  it  might  be  permitted,  there  was  no  »Scriptural  're- 
commendation' of  alcohol.     My  friend  demurred,  remarking  that, 
St,  Paul  is  recorded  to  have  written  to  his  young  friend  Timotfaj,] 
*  Drink  no  longer  water,  but   ute  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach'a 
sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities.'     *0h!  jtir,' replied  the  chiel 
speaker, '  excuse  me,  but  the  word  is  "  used,*'  and  means  extenii 
application  only,*     Picture  a  party  .-entling  the  wine  round  i 
basin,  ;jinl  ;i  howt  i-;iying  *  Kill  yiur  J-liontjei^,  geutleliifn,  letV  Imvn' 
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anotliejr  dab/  My  friend  forgot  to  ask  whether  this  bidden  use 
of  wine  barred  tlie  *  outwurd  '  employment  of  water. 

I^t  me  relnle  another  abstaining  anecdote.  I  have  many 
teetotal  friends,  and  respect  their  practice  though  I  reject  their 
theories,  for  I  believe  that  temperance  or  *  balance 'is  the  true 
Divine  law  pervading  the  economy  of  the  world.  Anyhow,  ex- 
tr«raijt«  are  none  the  worse  for  being  laughed  at  a  little.  It 
often  makefl  them  angry,  but  it  helps  to  dissipate  the  atmosphere 
of  ficlitiouH  sanctity  which  is  apt  to  gather  aroimd  any  act  of  self- 
(irninl  which  may  l»e  a:«  tnisleuding  as  it  is  sincere.  The  small 
ntary  I  was  thinking  of  is  ns  follows: — Not  long  ago  I  met  an 
BoqnaJntiince  with  n  rueful  faee,  and  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

*Wby  this,*  said  he,  'Tve  been  dining  with  Canon  X '(not 

tntble), 'and  hiid  Home  wine.'  '  Kow  so?'  I  replied,  knowing  that 
the  dignitary  in  qucbtion  was  a  distinguished  teetotaler,  and  also 
a  vegetarian.  *Well,'  my  friend  rejoined  (he  didn't  look  it),  'we 
Ind  some  meat.'  I'nder  the  circumfltnnces  I  thought  that  Ifu's 
irw  eommendable.  ^  And  some  wine,  lie  ^aid  it  was  foreign 
wine,  which  Bounded  odd.  .  .  .Still,.  .  .  I  drank  a  glass.  .  .  itnd 
tktPi  he  said,  "  It  in  Not  fermented."  That,' added  my  friend,  *  was 
a  fortnight  ago.  liut  it  has  fermented  ever  eince/  For  na.ity 
I^nors  commend  me  to  a  thirsty  and  inquiring  total  abstainer. 
l>id  joa  ever  try  a  tiottle  of  zoedone?  It  made  me  think  of 
Th»ck<*r;iyV  remark  when  he  had  been  persuaded  to  gulp  down  a 
particnJarly  large  oyster.  '  I  feel,'  he  said,  *  ay  if  I  had  swallowed 
a  baby.*  One  parlicular  *  beverage'  ii*,  they  say,  apt  to  engender 
rheumatifm,  and  make  the  head  ache  without  making  the  heart 
glad.  Good  wafer  i«  the  I>e8t  abstaining  drink.  Moderate  men 
laugh  at  unfenuented  subterfuges,  and  wish  that  prohibitory  ex- 
tninittr*  would  better  real i!»e  effects,  and  estimate  more  correctly 
iLe  value  of  their  witness  to  the  cause  they  advocate.  They  do 
w»l  always  ap[irehend  this;  *».  7.,  when  a  vegetarian  neighbour 
lately  wd  to  me,  'My  digestion  is  good,  and  I  always  have  an 
exeellfnt  appetite,*  1  couldn't  help  feeling  that  this  last  fruit  of 
ahttioence,  at  any  rate,  wu»  more  inevitable  tlian  praiseworthy* 
l'rrlMi|»  hia  powern  of  asiiimilation  would  be  even  better  for  a 
UliJc  more  varied  exercise,  antl  he  hia»Kelf,  vexed  by  the  #t>ci»l 
pniblrm*  of  the  day,  might  not  be  harmed  by  feeling  fully  satisBed 
for  ODCf  in  hi?  life, 

Thi*  i^ansige  ofconferenccHf  I  daresay  there  is  one  of  Mnutea'), 
and  it  u  to  K*  winhiHl  that  uU  justified  their  name  belter,  for  in 
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some  those  only  *  confer*  who  look  ut  facts  from  the  Mime  level 
life.  Take,  e.j/.,  a  provlaciul  '  diocesan '  one.  There  import^int 
questions  of  the  day,  social  and  religious,  involving  the  condition 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  that  of  the  peasant,  are  set 
down  for  conHJdenitiou.  By  whom  ?  Chiefly  parsons  and  squires, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  tenant  farmers.  Now,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
supy)osed  to  undervalue  the  serviceii  of  these  gentry.  Tliey  are 
obviously  essential  elements  of  the  assemblage,  and  are  picked 
high-minded  men,  anxious  to  do  right.  But  among  the  right 
things  to  be  done  the  inclusion  of  Hodge  in  the  discussion  is  in 
most  cases  virtually  omitted.  Those  who  are  gathered  together 
talk  about  him  abundantly.  They  discuss  his  Iixlgment-,  educa- 
tion,  religious  instruction,  id  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  they  meet 
and  separate  without  ascertaining  from  him  himself  what  he  thinks 
about  these  things.  Perhaps  some  model  peasant  is  induced  to 
be  present  and  say  a  few  wordn,  whereas  1  should  like  to  know 
the  views  of  those  who  are  not  models,  and  who  (so  far  as  their 
opinion  of  the  matter  is  concerned)  are  really  a  class  apart.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  at  their  mind^).  Never- 
theless they  have  their  own  notions  about  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  and  if  these  are  not  elicited  the  conference  (as  a  true 
personal  interchange  of  convictions  and  wishes)  either  closely 
apijvoaches  a  sham,  or  sends  the  delegates  away  more  than  ever 
contirmed  in  their  own  judgment.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
opinions  of  the  working  man  appear  in  the  publications  which  are 
most  i>opular  with  his  class,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  need 
to  bid  him  to  a  conference.  The  others  already  know  what  he 
thinks.  But  it  may  be  replied  that  the  opinions  of  the  educated 
might  also  be  gathered  from  the  current  and  other  litemtnre  they 
affect,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  *  confer.* 
There  is,  however,  an  undefinable  interchange  of  aentiment  in  a 
*  conference  *  which  can  be  realised  by  no  other  means.  Indeed,  it 
is  because  the  opinions  of  various  classes  are  supposed  to  be  well 
known,  that  their  personal  meeting  is  desirable  ;  but  no  socijd  or 
religions  conference  deserves  the  name  when  the  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  any  section  of  society  are  absent.  If  the  working 
man  met  others  freely  on  these  occasions,  he  might  discover  much 
that  he  could  have  learnt  by  no  private  assurance  or  printed 
channels.  He  might  also  give  as  well  as  receive.  The  educated 
have  divers  things  to  learn  from  the  uneducated  whom  they  glibly 
lecture.  For  instance,  I  am  sure  tliat  a  careless  manager  who 
professes  to  have  a  difficulty  in  making  endi?  meet,  though  he  has 
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nn  inoome  of  some  Limdreds  a  year,  might  get  a  wrinkle  from  a 
pliTQghm^u  who  brings  up  a  healthy  and  respeutable  family  on 
Iwelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  week-  Hodge  is  an  authority  about 
*  thrift/  and  ought  to  be  heard  on  this  head  in  the  discussion  of 
tiocial  questions  at  every  diocesan  conference. 

Toko  the  *  Church  Congress  *  again,  which  is  the  name  thing 
oo  a  larger  scale.  For  years  this  has  been  either  iinished  up  by 
one  •  working  man's '  meeting,  or  accompanied  by  several  spread 
over  the  week.  On  these  occasions  the  best  popular  ecclesiastical 
authoritie)!!  are  chosen  to  read  papers  or  speak,  and  *  working  men,' 
|;ierhap9  admitted  by  tickets  given  through  the  clergy  and  em- 
ployers of  labour,  are  Malked  to.'  Their  opinions  are  measured 
by  the  applause  evoked.  But  the  coug  .  &&  can  never  be  genuim: 
till  Us  different  sections  are  so  far  counted  on  a  level  as  occasion- 
ally to  change  pbices.  1  should  like  to  see  the  platform  put 
aoKoetiraes  at  the  disposal  of  the  labourer,  and  the  body  of  the 
haO  filled  with  the  conventional  *■  members'  of  the  congress.  Turn 
about  is  ftiir  play.  I^ot  the  ojwning  papers  or  addresses  be  then 
fnmisheiJ  by  working  men  who  have  had  time  given  them  to  put 
i!.  :  thoughts  together.  I  have  attended  several  of  these  con- 
gT«a«ea  as  a  *  selected  *  speaker  or  reader,  and  I  have  always  been 
haantetl  by  the  desire  aiid  Lope  that  some  day  this  might  be 
dooe.  Working  men  have  plenty  to  say  to  one  another  about  the 
ttmkteTB  on  which  others  hold  forth.  Why  can*t  arrangements 
b*  toudr  for  bishopK,  clergy,  and  leading  educated  Church  laymen 
to  sit  beKow  in  turn,  and  hear  the  deliberately  felt  and  formulated 
ophiion*  of  the  pwrer  dort  of  people?  With  some  honest  pains 
oo  the  part  of  the  managers  uf  ils  meetings,  the  thiug  might  be 
d^iUf.  II  would  bring  a  fresh  whiff  into  the  traditional  atmosphere 
of  \h-  wbolo  business.  Even  the  attempt  would  gpve  it  an  air  of 
reality  wliic'Ii  it  now  lucks.  •lAbour' conferencrs  indicate  that 
there  need  be  no  great  eventual  difUculty  in  getting  labourers  to 
exprcBB  0  '   ":*,  and  a  rf>w  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  talked 

to  sennu^  ^  'iighmen.  carpenters,  shoemakers,  railway  porters, 
and  uninibuB  drivers  might  be  more  than  a  fresh  spectacle  in  the 
Donduct  <*f  '•!'  *  fences/  or  so-called  *  congresses  *  of  the 

Chnrcfa.     lli<    ,,  f  of  Demos  i«  now  heanl  iu  the  land,  it 

is  his  real  mind  about  the  ecclesiastical  situation  which  the  parson 
■honld  be  most  conc^^rrn^d  to  know,  and  thi94  wnnl<l  \u:  felt  with 
■Biqiia  effect  by  means  of  an  outs(>4»ken  o]>ening  address  or  pa]>er 
from  Che  lipe<  of  A  Ubonrer  on  the  platfonn  of  a  congress.  His 
itannneHng  <«peei*h  of  five  minutes  nt  the  tail  of  a  meeting  (howeViT 
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invited  by  the  ehainnan^  is  only  a  lame  concession  to  the  sup- 
posed desire  that  he  should  be  heard.  He  should  take  his  torn 
at  leading  off,  but  the  slowness  with  which  mnny  men  of  all  views 
recognise  hiH  potential  place  in  the  national  fabric  may  come  to 
be  remembered  as  the  political  puzzle  of  our  day. 

As  I  look  back  over  a  generation  with  a  clerical  eye,  I  scei 
to  see  too  many  beggarH  among  my  brethren.     At  least  the  world 
is  please<l  to  assume  that  they  are  especially  pertinacious,  but  iL 
people  only  knew  how  hateful  it  is  to  ask  for  money,  even  ii 
order  to  do  good,  they  will  w^^mder  why  parsons  did  not  bail  the 
advent  of,  say  rate-built  schools,  the  moment  their  provision  waa 
suggested.     But  in  fact  the  much- abused  clerical  narrowness  am 
obstinacy  is  moi^tly  an  honest  t^tubbom  conscientiougness.     Th< 
parson  has  nothing  personally  to  gain  by  most  of  his  appeals, 
and  sometimes  he  does  an  unexpected  service  by  his  wakeful  in- 
sistances,  like  the  man  who  laid  the  Cornish  gh(»st.     We  all  know, 
the  old  story.     A  clergyman  bent  on  educational  progress  waaj 
invited   to  visit  a  hospitable   squire,  whose  old   house    had 
haunted  room.    He  arrived  very  late  at  night,  and,  by  the  in- 
advertence of  a   new  and  ignorant  servant,  was  shown  into  thia 
ghost  chamber,  where  he  slept.    The  good  squire  waa  vexed  th( 
next  morning  to  learn  that  his  guest  had  been  so  disclosed  of,  and 
anxiously  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  had  a  good  night.     *  Ex- 
cellent,' replied  the  visitor ; '  but  curiously  enough  some  one  camel 
into  my  room  (though  I  thought  I  had  locked  my  door)  directly 
after  I  had  put  my  candle  out  and  got  into  bed.     It  was  just 
twelve  o'clock,  for  1  heard  the  hour  strike.*     (This  of  course  wuj 
theghoat.)   *  Well,' inquired  the  host,  *  and  what  did  he  do?'   M_>h  ! 
nothing;  hearing  him  come  in,  nnd  thinking  (hat  he  might  be, 
wisliing  to  see  me  about  the  business  which  brought  me  here» 
sat  up  and  said,  **  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  sir. 
Then  I  added,  **  I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  have  the  happinei 
of  putting  your  name  down  for  a  donation  to  my  new  schoiil^. 
But  he  only  walked  out/'*    And  he  has  not  been  heard  of  again, 
The  forms  of  exorcism,  however,  are  not  always  so  gentle.    I  think] 
of  the  fellow  who  had  terrified  a  country  iiartsh  by  appearing  al 
such  unseasonable  hours  in  white  that  the  most  coumgeous  amonj 
his  neighbours  at  last  stoned  the  supposed  apparition  with  sucl 
efiect  that  he  disclosed  himself.    His  plea,  however,  was  uneX" 
peoted,     'It  is  hard,'  he  snid,  'that  a  man  cannot  put  on  a  cloai 
shirt  without  haviug  such  a  fu.^s  made  abuut  him/ 
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Or  all  forms  of  raeli  speculatioii  in  real  ei»tate,  it  vrould  be  difficult 

to  conceive  any  to  exceed  that  of  investing  in  land  riddled  with 

tog  J*i>ringti,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  activr 

^IcftDo.     Xevertbeless  from  ilivers  motives— either  the  desire  of 

tnimediate  gain  to  be  reaped  from  wonder-seeking  travellers — 

the  fertility  of  volcanic  soil  so  soon  as  wind  and  rain  have 

»tnplL^hed  the  work  of  disintegration — or  else  from  idleness, 

rLick  gladly  profits  by  the  saving  of  domestic  labour  in  a  region 

rbere  nature  does  Jill  the  cooking  and  all  the  washing,  with  small 

iftnce  from  human  hands — such  places  are  almost  invariably 

a^ '  home '  by  a  certain  number  of  happy-go-lucky  persons ; 

their  children,  bom  and  bred  amid  awful  volcanic  surroundings, 

it  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  till  sume  iLppalling  catastruphc 

I,  and  sudden  dentructiou  overwhelms  them  all. 

In  most  of  these  regions  we  tind  only  such  simple  homes  as 

light  readily  be  replaced  should  the  inmates  chance  to  survive; 

it  the  ^irit  of  gambling  in  volcanic  pro}>erty  may  certainly  be 

ted  to  have  reached  its  height  when  it  leads  to  the  erection 

vojdi  splendid  hotels  as  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  Great 

Yellow  8toiie  (alias  Sulphuj)  region  of  North  America.     There  at 

000  large  and  most  luxurious  hotel  has  been  erected  actually 

ihe    lemice    of  white    yilica  deiH>8ited    by   a    geyser    now 

itly  extinct — an  assumption  which  is  so  eutirely  accepted 

bet,  that  the  fuuncl  of  the  geyner  is  utilised  us  the  very  cou- 

Jent  main  newer  of  the  hotel  I     The  results,  if  that  geyser 

prove  to  be  only  dormant,  aud  should  resent  having  it» 

it  thuj  ticklrd^  are  too  t«»rrible  to  contem]jlate,  and  everyone 

rbo  has  studied  the  habit :<  of  tbeste  capricious  boiling  fountains 

mutt  be  airare  that  rach  a  reawakening  is  quite  within  t  he  bounds 

of  probability. 

Nor  is  it  aecnwiry  that  the  individual  geyser  should  reassert 
ha  oUim  to  tLo  fdnnel  of  its  own  oooittniction.  It  is  even  more 
kbable  thai  tta  injured  dignity  will  be  vindicated  by  some 
ribte  neighbour,  eith«^r  by  a  Meam  explosion  or  by  im  eruption 
of  molten  rock  and  ashes,  according  to  the  wet  or  dry  nature  of 
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ttu  aggressor.     Poesibly  both   causes  may  combine,  as  in 
a^tpalliug  outburst  which  two  years  ago  overwhehned  the  peacefull 
JIaori  villages  on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Tarawera  in  New] 
Zealand.   Some  were  buried  twenty  feet  deep  beneath  the  showers 
of  red-hot  ashes  suddenly  ejected  by  the  long-dormant  mountain, 
whose  summit  had  for  eight  hundred  years  been  deemed  the  mosti 
seciu'e  resting-place  for  the  dead  warriors  of  the  tribe ;  others 
were  smothered    beneath   the  dense  volumes  of  scalding  mud 
suddenly  precipitated  hi  and  wide  over  the  country,  as  with  one 
fearful  burst  the  whole  basin  of  Lake  Kotoiuahana, '  the  Hot  Lake/j 
was  blown  up  as  if  by  an  appalling  boiler  exj)losion. 

Never  was  *  sudden  destruction  '  more  vividly  illustrated.  The 
sun  had  set  in  cloudless  glory,  and  the  villagers  lay  down  to  rest 
as  free  from  dread  of  impending  danger  as  the  water-fowl  wliich 
dwelt  securely  among  the  reeds  on  the  sedgy  shores  of  the  placid 
lake,  whose  waters  were  warmed  by  scores  of  boiling  springs  rising 
from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  or  pouring  into  it  from  the  geysers 
which  burst  from  a  thousand  fissures  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
Some  of  these,  by  their  ceasel  ess  deposit  through  un  known  cent  uries, 
had  built  up  those  fairy-like  terraces  of  snow-white  or  pale  salmon- 
coloured  silica,  foiTning  innumerable  shell-like  baths,  each  differing 
from  all  the  others  in  form  and  depth,  and  in  the  temperature 
of  the  exquisitely  blue  water,  which  of  course  gradually  cooled 
aa  it  Beared  the  level  of  the  lake,  receding  from  the  boiling 
geyser. 

The  clouds  of  white  vapom'  rising  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
through  the  dark  scrub  which  clothed  the  steaming  hills,  marked  I 
the  site  of  geysers  of  every  conceivable  chemical  combination, 
many  of  which  had,  by  a  judicious  blending  of  hot  and  cold 
streams,  been  made  to  supply  al  frtaco  baths  to  which  many 
generations  of  Maories  had  brought  their  pick  that  they  might  be 
healed  at  nature's  free  dispensary.  So  here,  sulphur  baths,  mud 
baths,  and  many  more  offered  themselves  in  endless  variety,; 
affording  all  manner  of  new  sensations  in  the  way  of  baths  to 
those  curious  in  such  matters,  and  while  the  comfort  of  a  warm 
mud  bath  by  moonlight  was  certainly  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 
those  who  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into  it,  all  bathers  agreed 
in  awarding  the  palm  of  luxury  to  the  lovely  blue  waters  so  densely 
charged  with  silica  as  to  make  the  human  body  feel  on  emerging; 
as  if  coated  with  smoothest  satin. 

The  very  limited  number  of  foreigners  who  visited  ihiH  Won- 
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1    '  '(*nt:  the  nights  at  tlut   villai^e  of  Wairoa,  a 

^  !  snrely  lmv(^  been  defined  eecure,  being 
fittutcd  00  a  gT«en  hill  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  any 
hot  fpfingH.  CompHnitively  ffw  visitors  went  to  the  expense  of 
hiring  tent*  and  pitching  their  camp  on  tlie  very  brink  of  the 
Iftke,  thrre  to  upend  such  days  and  nights  of  delight  a>t  to  me 
mnvt  for  evermore  remain  stamped  on  memory  sm  altogether 
imiqae  among  the  reminiscences  of  many  years  of  travel  in  many 
IbikU. 

But  /  'V-  acquisition  by  the  British  Government  of  tbe 
irhoir  *  ;  _   'tigs'  r<*gion,  and  Iho  commencement  of  a  i-ys- 

t«matic  eanatohum  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kotoma,  Enropeana 
have  become  venturesome  in  the  purchiise  of  volcanic  property, 
and  houses  and  hotels  have  sprung  up  on  land  saturated  with  the 
rtttun  of  innumerable  boiling  springs.  In  truth,  the  site  of  the 
Maori  village  of  C^hinemutu  and  the  new  European  township  of 
Rdtcnia  seems  quite  as  closely  connected  with  the  subterranean 
hibunitory  as  were  the  shores  of  Kotomahona  itself,  so  that  it  waa 
bat  a  mall  advance  in  volcanic  gambling  which  planned  the 
ereciion  of  an  hotel  on  the  very  brink  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
vhiia  termces — a  site  which  wonld  assurcHlly  have  sectirod  a 
eoostant  saccession  of  viititors.  It  is  said  that  the  contnict  for 
tmildiiig  thim  hotel  hiul  actuuUy  been  signed  ere  that  awful  night 
OD  which  the  lake,  with  its  strangely  ^scinating  shores,  was  blown 
dean  out  of  existence,  overwhelming  even  the  distant  village  of 
WairoQ  beneath  deep  layers  of  scalding  mud,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  genenil  chaos  builders  of  a  very  different  order— numely, 
groopi  of  h'"—  ■  iters — piled  up  their  own  unsightly  chimneys 
00  Iba  Very  ted  for  the  hotel. 

Id  the  imniediutt*  presence  of  »tuch  a  catastrophe  it  seems 
•eareely  credible  that  human  beings  should  be  willing  again  to 
fiice  the  Mime  nskn.  Yet  experience  teaches  the  same  lesson  in 
all  IoikIa.  After  a  brief  period  of  startled  bewilderment,  the 
-  '  -  -  nblwrs  begin  to  reckon  the  clmnce^  against  another  out- 
same  place,  and  notwithstanding  nuch  terriblo  warning 
aa  thai  of  the  wcoud  awful  catastrophe  at  Isehiu  against  attempt- 
ing In  a:-' '"  :■--'■'  — r.  of  chanr^s  to  ngonts  soultrrly  r  -  ■  ; , 
Mthe**'.  uty  sewna  toiiHeriina^lditional  f.  n 

to  these  nuth  r>]MX'ulators,  and  »o  homrJi  and  travellers'  rest-housea 
^j^  _  i...;i.  1.  /  .  ....J  jj^p  q\^  careh'ss  lifr  i<  Mwn  resnTiied 
wii  which  only  loo  frequently  are  distin- 
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gaished  bj  nameB  borrowed  from  (hose  whereby  men  of  diverse 
creeds  and  diverse  race  describe  the  infernal  regionii. 

As  a  matter  of  course  such  terms  are  most  forclblti  and  mosi 
abundantly  scattered  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  possessei 
themselves  of  those  awful  tracts  of  country  in  North  America, 
where  countless  geysers  pour  their  scalding  waters  into  rivers 
which  ruah  unseen  through  the  depth  of  gloomy  canyons — regions 
where  of  old  the  reverent  Indians  scarcely  dared  to  penetrate,  but 
where  now  scientific  men  and  wonder- seekers  in  general  wander 
at  will.  There  such  names  as  Heirs  Acre,  the  Devil's  Ctioldron,] 
the  Devira  Porridge  Pot,  and  a  thousand  similar  terms,  however 
expressive,  l>ecomc  wearisome  by  their  reiteration  in  Califomia,| 
Wyoming,  and  elsewhere  in  the  States. 

But  much  as  we  must  regret  the  substitution  of  these  coarse' 
epithets  for  the  poetic  and  almost  invariably  descriptive  Indian 
names,  the  bestowing  of  such  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  own 
race.  The  Huddhist  who  exhausts  all  the  resources  of  art  and 
language  to  illustrate  the  horrors  of  the  seven  Hells  is  not  lilcely 
to  let  slip  any  natural  illustration  of  such  a  subject,  and  so,  even! 
in  charming  Japan,  where  the  most  picturesque  villages  and  the 
daintiest  tea-houses  attract  travellers  to  numerous  natural  hot 
baths  in  all  parts  of  the  group,  the  source  of  many  of  these  springs 
both  in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Isle  bears  the  suggestive 
title  of  Ko-ji-koku  or  0-ji-goku — i.e,  the  Little  or  the  Great  Hell, 
while  one  such  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Chiu-to-Ji-goku,  or  the  Middle-Class  Hell.  One 
beautiful  geyser  in  the  neighbourhfx)d  of  the  latter  is  known  as 
the  Dai-kiiVkwan, '  the  I-oud  Wailing,*  as  suggesting  the  anguish 
of  souls  in  Purgatory. 

The  stem  reality  of  such  lessons  as  have  in  the  last  few  yeara 
been  taught  by  the  reawakening  in  awful  might  of  volcanoeaj 
which  for  many  centuries  have  been  deemed  extinct  has  effec- 
tually disproved  the  theories  vfhich  assumed  that  the  existence  of] 
thermal  springs  apart  from  active  volcanic  eruption  marks  the  last 
lingering  effort  of  a  dying  force.  Now  we  know  too  well  that  tlioi 
fires  which  still  suffice  to  boil  these  cauldrons  may  at  any  momenti 
pr4xluce  awful  steam  explosions,  even  more  horrible  than  tba 
eruption  r.f  clean  molten  rock  and  burning  ashes  (not  that  there 
is  really  much  to  choose  between  such  terrible  alternatives,  as  our| 
fellow-subjects  in  New  Zealand  so  de4irly  proved  when  dmul- 
lancously  a<failcd  by  both). 
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T!ie  Kurainer  of  1888  repeated  the  lesson  in  an  even  more 
iprfTMue  manner,  for  whereiu*  the  rlooni  of  the  Maori  vilhigea  was 
preceded  by  tlie  Rudden  eruption  of  fire  and  red-hot  rock  from 
t'  liit  of  Mount  Tarawera,  nothing  wliatever  was  visible  oo 

.1  n  summer  morning  when,  siuklenly  us  the  explosion  of  a 

iQOli)  H;ini!  1 :— uu,  after  slumbering  for  eleven  centuries,  sud- 
lenly  reasncrted  itH  cliiim    to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
IdV  destroying  forces  by  blowing  off  one  of  its  own  huge  cones, 
and  thereby  iiestroying  thirty  square  miles  of  country  and  six 
lundr*^  human  beings. 

The  only  tnne of  its  connection  with  gubterranean  fires  not  yet 

rholly  ettinguished  had  been  a  group  of  three  Bolfatara  lying  at 

le  base  of  Sho-Bandai-san,  oj\r  of  the  subordinate  peaks  of  the 

lunlalD,  which  had  ho  long  been  at  rest  that  from  the  base  to 

the  ^tntnit  it  was  clothed  with  richest  vegetation,  in  the  midst  of 

^which  nestled  the  picturesque  groups  of  chalets  which  clustered 

ind  iht*  ^tiling  springs,  forming  the  sim-villages  of  Shimo- 

DO-yUt   Kawa-kami,   Iwahashi,    and    Nako-no-yu.      These   were 

irouriie  rwort,'*,  not  only  for  invalids  who  came  thither  to  drink 

bathe  in  the  healing  waters,  but  for  pleasure- seekers  who 

lelighted   in    lovely   scenery   and    delicious   hot  baths,    tinding 

ition  in  the  simple  but  well-appointed  inns  which  so 

travellers  in  tliut  charming  country, 

A  people  who  so  delight  in  social  bathing  naturally  make  the 

io»1  of  the  hot  springs  which  are  found  in  so  many  partn  of  the 

f^mpirey  and  »urround  them  with  (juaint  gardens  and  other  pretty 

AUfl  characteristic  details.      Several  of  the  attractive  watering- 

'«  lir  within  such  ea*y  roach  of  Yokohama  as  to  render  them 

imiHar  toall  foreign  residents,  as  a  pleusuut  object  for  a  delightful 

.and  in  .1n{>an  nuch  excursions  imply  innumerable  minor 

j|*-.i[ji.-  "i  interest, 

Thxit  my  own  recollections  of  visiting  cert-ain  boiling  spring* 
the  hae^  of  Fuji*yama  in  the  month  of  August  are  as  a 
Weidi>«co|»e  wherein  blend  the  tjuaintest  medley  of  processions  of 
jiiJgrimKy  tca-hotise  nccnes,  driving  along  beautiful  sea- coasts,  and 
ilditg  pretty  girls  devour  raw  little  octopi  and  other  extnior- 
imarj  food,  or  paxtting  beneath  stately  avenues  of  pine  and 
tomerio,  past  whole  fields  of  lovely  tall  whitf  lilies,  grown  as  ' 
grow  pntaloes  for  the  Pake  of  their  roots,  and  then  past  ponds 
roud  to  the  ncred  lotus,  whojte  magnificent  n^f*  or  lemon- 
UoMoois  |)ecped  from  among  the  great  blue*gret:n  lrave«, 
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rising  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  water.  And  on 
and  on,  through  villagoH  where  crowds  of  chiltbren  and  grown-up 
folk  too  were  celebrating  a  quaint  mythological  fe8ti\'al  in  such 
pretty  fanciful  fashion  as  seemed  to  suggest  some  fairy  tale  rather 
than  a  page  of  prosaic  Life. 

And  then  wo  halted  for  the  night  at  the  cliamiingly  primitivi 
tea-house  of  Sen-goko-yu  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  forest,  t 
which   water  i8  brought  in  bamboo  pipes  from  boiling  sulph 
BpringH  at  a  higher  level,  and  is  cooled  in  rude  but  elective  baths. 
One  of  these  wa8  given  up  to  our  exclusive  use,  drained,  refilled, 
and  screened  in  deference  to  our  foreign  prejudice,  and  here  we 
revelled  in  peace  and  boiled  away  all  the  aches  and  fatigues  of  ou 
long  day's  journey.      Then  our  courteous  hostess  arrayed  U5 
cool  Japanese  dresses  from  her  own  warilrobe,  and  treated  ub  to  a 
excellent  Ja|:>ane8e  supper. 

On  the  following  morning  we  repeated  the  sulphur  Imth  with 
full  appreciation  of  its  merits,   and  then  climbed  tlirough  the 
forest  to  visit  the  sulphur  sj>ring8-  a  dreary  region  where  in  a 
hollow  between  dark  wooded  hills  and  red  bluffs  of  crumbling  roc 
pools  of  boiling  sulphur,  alum,  and  iron  and  clouds  of  steam  n 
ceaselessly  from  a  bare  expanse  of  red  broken  ground.     It  is 
desolate  spot  in  curious  contrast  to  the  loveliness  all  around,  for 
no  vegetation  grows  near  the  sulphurous  pool. 

This  is  one  of  the  districts    k-uown   to  the  people  as  0-ji- 
gokn,  or  the  Great  Hell,  while  a  neighbouring  locality  is  called 
the  Little  ilelt.      But  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mikado*s  visit  to;^J 
this  spot  in  1877  he  altered  the  names  to  Ko-waki-dani,  '  tbel^H 
Valley  of  the  Little  Boiling,'  and  0-waki-dani,  *  the  Valley  of  the      ' 
Great  Boiling.' 

As  beseemed  conscientious  travellers,  we  ignored  the  vile  sul- 
phurous smell  and  cooked  our  luncheon  in  one  of  the  boiling 
springs  (as  we  had  done  two  years  previously  in  similar  springs  in 
New  Zealand  and  in   Fiji),  and  then,  braving  the   choking  sul- 
phnrous  fumes,  which  made  us  cough  violently,  we  descended  t 
inspect  the  process  by  which  snlplmr  rock  is  pounded  to  a  tin 
powder,  tl»rown  into  furnaces  where  it  becomes  a  gas,  and  thence 
passing  through  rude  retorts, drips  in  a  deep  orange-colourtd  flui 
into  large  vessels,  where  it  becomes  pure  solid  sulphur,  of  a  pal 
chrome  colour,  and  is  then  tied  up  in  bundles,  wrapped  inmMtingj 
and  these  luc  fuhtened  to  wooden  backboanltt,  mnd  so  carried  to  tb 
low-country  on  the  bucks  of  little  Jai^anese  women.     Eventnall 
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tlii«  salphor  reaches  Yokohama,  where  it  h  used  in  the  preparation 
of  mincnil  balhw. 

Kow,  seeing  that  these  various  groups  of  thermal  springs  lie 
itbin  a  day's  march  of  the  summit  of  the  mighty  Kiiji-yama,  it 
lid  be  rash  indeed  to  assume  that  though  its  internal  tires  have 
been  quiescent  since  the  last  great  eruption  in  a.d.  1707,  they 
may  not  at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  renewed  energy,  either,  as 
heretofore,  pouring  down  the  mountain  sides  in  fiery  lava  streams, 
m  in  tlie  form  of  an  awful  steam  explosion  such  as  that  which  has 
VO  recently  occurred  in  the  province  of  I  washiro.  At  present,  how- 
ever, all  is  quiet,  and  the  boiling  [>ools  of  the  Great  Hell  submit 
to  he  used  as  domestic  oxiking-^iots  for  the  boiling  of  eggs  and 
oibcr  good  things. 

Gladly  descending  from  this  uncanny  region,  we  took  boat  at 
the  bead  of  the  lovely  I*ake  Ashi-no-midzu-umi,  which  means  *  the 
Beedy  I^e,*  and  rowed  to  the  charming  village  of  Kakone,  which 
lk«  on  Ibe  shore,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  haunt  for  foreign 
leddfintA  from  Tokio  or  Yokohama.  Thence,  one  lovely  morning, 
leaving  the  noble  avenue  of  cryptomerias,  we  ascended  a  steep 
bill,  and  passing  a  fine  rock-hewn  image  of  Buddha,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Asbino-yn,  which  owes  its  existence  to  some  cele- 
brated boiling  sulphur  springs  which  attract  many  patients 
■offering  from  various  skin  diseases.  The  horrid  sulphurous  smell 
at  this  place  iitruck  us  as  so  singularly  different  from  the  clean 
sU  of  sulphur  at  Sen-goko-yu,  that  we  inquired  wherein  the 
differed,  when  we  were  informed  that  the  pleaMiut  waters 
dWr  iheir  virtue  to  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  these, 
Ebich  taint  (he  atmosphere  with  a  suggestion  of  elderly  eggs,  are 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Tbe  ftitoation  is  altogether  unattractive,  hut  the  patients  and 
ther  vifitora  find  good  accommodation  at  several  large  inns,  which 
(\id*»  ampW*  bathing  arrangements  on  the  usual  social  system, 
but  I  iths  arc  reserved  for  exclusive  foreignerji  who  object 

ptviMi-^  ..■us  bathing  among  strangers  of  both  sexes.  Further 
th^  mountain  lies  another  group  of  boiling  sulphur  springs, 
•  who  wish  to  visit  these  must  follow  steep  mountain 
j^.i..-  v.inding  over  grtia^y  hills  and  through  bamboo  thickets. 
But  the  ground  is  crumbling  and  the  footing  insecure,  and  the 
■undingR  Fomewhat  bleak  and  uninviting,  in  contnwt  with 
f  ...  .-.rx-  ixim  in  a  district  where  every  walk  is  a  revelation  of 
b  lud  where  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers  is  of  itself  a  joy. 
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In  Attgust  I  saw  real  thialles  and  blnebells  growing  side  by  sicia 
with  pink,  white,  and  blue  hydrangea,  lilac  and  white  hjbiscus, 
maflses  of  delicate  white  clematiH  and  creeping  ferns  hanging  in 
graceful  drapery  over  many  a  plant  of  sturdier  growth,  and  all 
manner  of  lilies,  greeaiish  and  lilac;,  crimson,  orange,  and  pure 
white.  In  some  places  we  came  on  the  splendid  lilium  auratum, 
flowering  in  such  profusion  tJiat  the  air  was  too  heavily  perfumed*  ^H 
Friends  who  knew  the  district  in  spring  s[>oke  with  positive  ^H 
rapture  of  the  loveliness  of  the  blossoming  cherry  trees,  pink 
azaleas,  and  lilac  wistaria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abundance  of 
fragrant  violets. 

A  little  nearer  to  Yokohama  we  came  to  the  charming  village 
of  Miya-no-shita,  which  likewise  owes  its  primary  attraction  to 
some  celebrated  hot  springs,  so  that  it  ranks  as  a  fashionable  spa. 
There  are  also  hot  springs  and  bathing  establishments  at  IGnga 
and  Do-ga-shima,  which  are  very  pretty  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  on  the  brink  of  a  rushing  river  enclosed  by  richly- 
wooded  hills,  and  with  a  thousand  details  of  charming  scenery 
enhanced  by  Japanese  art. 

The  next  group  of  hot  springs  we  visited  lie  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  Nikko  the  beautiful,  where  on  a  solemn  mountain, 
clothed  with  stately  cryptomeria  and  pines,  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  the  Shoguus  lie  embowered  amid  C4imellia  trees,  art  and  nature 
combining  to  produce  the  most  entmncing  combination  of  grandeur 
with  exquisite  prettiness  of  every  detail. 

Leaving  these  marvellous  creations  we  started  uphill  on  seven 
pack  ponies,  each  led  by  a  little  Japanese  woman  at  a  slow  walk, 
as  indeed  was  essential,  seeing  how  insecure  were  our  seats,  perched 
on  the  pack  saddles,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  roll  of  baggage, 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  pony's  neck,  and  holding  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  saddle,  which  has  a  hole  in  front  for  the  purpose. 
This  our  guides  insisted  on  our  grasping  all  the  time,  setting  all 
rules  of  drapery  at  defiance.  The  ponies  were  provided  with  straw 
cruppers,  and  were  shod  with  neat  little  straw  shoes  on  their  fore- 
feet. They  proved  very  gentle  and  sure-footedj  walking  up  and 
down  whole  hills  of  stairs  just  like  cats. 

Our  procession  was  headed  by  a  tiny  woman  Imrely  foui-  feet 
high,  who  led  the  baggage  pony.  We  met  other  little  women 
coming  down  the  steep  paths  carrying  babies  on  their  backs, 
and  each  leading  a  couple  of  ponies  heavily  laden  witJi  wood.  We 
lUso  mpt  many  comjuinies  of  pilgrims  rcturoing  from  the  summit 
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of  tfce  wcred  Mount  Xan-tai-zan,  and  haatemng  t(i  acquire  moro 
merit  by  ascemling  the  still  holier  summit  of  Fuji-yama— an  act 
of  merit  tto  charming  in  itself  that  in  the  foUowiug  autumn  I  like- 
rioe  scaled  the  Peerless  Mount  as  a  true  pilgrim,  though  the  task 
»f  climbing  to  a  height  of  18,600  feet  on  my  own  feet  was  no  light 
ondertaking.  This,  however,  is  es&ential,  as  no  beast  is  allowed  to 
id  the  Holy  Mount  I  nor  may  luxurious  travellers  be  carried  up. 
The  pilgrims,  who,  almost  without  exception,  are  men  and 
ra,  nn  nearly  all  dressed  in  white,  with  straw  hats  like  huge 
tOshroocDS)  straw  sandals,  cloaks  of  grass  matting  as  sole  pn)tection 
heavy  rain,  a  wallet,  a  gourd  to  act  as  water-bottle,  and  a 
It  ftt%ff  to  assist  their  flagging  steps  on  many  a  weary  march, 
al  kast  of  the  company  carries  a  small  brass  bell  which  he 
eontinnally,  and  others  carry  rosaries  and  rub  their  beads 
while  rcitcniLing  sacred  formulas.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  visiting  all  the  most  sacred  shrines  within  their  reach. 

A  considerable  number  followed  us  up  the  hill,  so  we  formed 
a  mo^  pictaresque  procession  on  a  moat  picturesque  path,  as  we 
ialJj  observed  on  reaching  a  wide  open  gulch,  where  five  times, 
btridgea  of  lightly  laid  branches,  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  a 
luataio  stream  of  purest  ai^ua-marine,  turning  to  white  foam  as 
nuhed  down  among  great  boulders.  On  the  gravelly  banks  grew 
Ita  of  very  tall  dark  blue  monkshood,  and  trailing  vines  with 
[scarlet  leaTefl.  We  noted  many  hazel  bushes  but  no  nuts,  cheny 
which  bloMom  but  bear  no  fruit,  and  chestnuts  which  do  so. 
Then  we  came  to  a  steep  hill  clothed  with  pine  and  oak, 
with  long  trails  of  grey  moss.  The  path  is  cut  into  about 
id  feet  of  stairs,  and  np  most  of  these  we  deemed  it 
to  walk,  and  presently  we  turned  aside  to  see  a  beautiful 
leHkll  which  loMes  itself  in  a  dark  pool  300  feet  below,  while 
Lvat  rr  percolating  through  the  layers  of  many-coloured  rock  tricklen 
in  ccmntless  small  falls.  Of  course  a  pretty  tea-house  invites  all 
WayEarvrt  to  rest  and  drink  tiny  caps  of  pale  tea  at  the  very  spot 

f T^iich  the  view  is  most  perfect, and  of  course  all  pilgrims  and 

■>  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 

A  litdo  farther,  having  reached  a  height  of  4,375  feet  above 

^i,-  . -.>    ^Q  came  to  the  pretty  lake  of  Cbiusenge,  which  is  very 

\.  jotch  loch,  but  the  village  is  essentially  Japanese,  consiht- 

rjDg  chiefly   of  two-storied  tea-houses,  which  exist  only  for  the 

"  rMJatioo  of  lh«  pilgrims  who  flock  here  in  July  and  August, 

iag  llie  only  months  suitable  for  the  ascent  of  iMount 
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Nan-tai-zan,  which  rises  directly  above  the  lake.  Daring  these 
months  the  tea-houses  are  gay  with  little  flag«s  which  are  testi- 
moaials  bestowed  by  contented  travellers,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  all  is  sleepy  and  still. 

After  following  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  about  three  miles,  w( 
reached  a  broad  marshy  plain  of  brown  and  golden  grass,  encoi 
passed  with  great  mountains.     Then  entering  a  wooded  gorge  w»l 
came  to  another  magnificent  fall,  or  rather  an  almost  perpendicnh 
rapid,  as  the  water,  forming  a  transparent  veil  of  silvery  whit< 
slides  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  over  a  bed  of  polished  black  rock| 
and  po   disappears   far  below — a  beautiful   vision  seen  through^ 
a  setting  of  scarlet,  deep  crimson,  and  golden  maple,  and  dark 
green  oak. 

Still  upward,  following  the  lovely  river  to  a  height  of  5,< 
feet,  we  reached  the  spot  at  which  it  pours  from  Lake  Yu-no-ui 
— a  most  ex(iuisite  little  gem  embossed  in  richly  wooded  hills,! 
which  we  saw  in  all  their  autumnal  glory  of  colour — mountain  ash 
and  maple  contrasting  with  the  dark  fohage  of  oaks  and  pines. 

Amid  that  range  of  wooded  summits  one  alone  stands  bare, 
namely,  the  cone  of  Shirane-san,  a  dormant  volcano,  whose  only 
recent  symptom  of  life  was  when,  in  1871,  it  erupted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  steam,  and  ashes,  as  if  to  remind  its 
neighbours  not  to  count  too  much  on  their  security. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  propitiate  volcanic  ])owers  that  a  dark  pool 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  bears  the  name  of  Ma-no-umi,  •  the 
Devil's  Lake,*  while  a  cave  near  the  base  of  Nan-tai-zan  is  known  as 
Ji-goku-no-kama,  *  Hell's  Cauldron,' and  a  river  we  crossed  between 
the  two  lakes  is  Ji-goku-no-kawa,  *  the  River  of  Hell/ 

Yu-no-umi  takes  its  name  from  Yu-raoto,  the  boiling  sulphur 
springs  which  discolour  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  These  are 
surrounded  by  a  most  picturesque  group  of  tea-houses  and  inns 
very  like  Pyreneean  chalets,  which  are  further  idealised  by  the 
misty  clouds  of  white  steam  ever  rising  and  floating  through  the 
dark  pine  forest  fi*om  invisible  boiling  spring?,  and  densest  in  the 
chill  of  early  morning.  ■ 

The  \nllage  is  frequented  by  many  native  visitors,  who  com« 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  bathe,  which  are  supplied  from  springs  oJ 
dififerent  degrees  of  heat,  so  as  to  suit  all  tastes.  There  are  ninJ 
large  Y>ublic  baths  free  to  all  comers.  Some  are  protected  bv  m 
wooden  roof,  but  are  quite  o[)en  all  round  ;  others  are  merely  open 
tanks  with  no  covering  whatever,  and  here  men  and  women — total 
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i'''"'"^—"'   to  one    aoother — bathe   together  in  most   primitive 
y-  V.     Evidently  in  Japan  this  realistic  method  of  getting 

into  hot  water  with  one's  neighbours  is  greatly  appreciated,  and 
IheMf  were  undoubtedly  very  chatty  and  cheery  assemblages, 
iDg  from  the  peals  of  merry  laughter  that  rang  out  from  those 
•teaming  sheds,  to  which  the  little  maids  of  the  tea-housea 
«ttrri^  ceaseless  supplies  of  tiny  cupH  of  pale  tea. 

This  sort  of  gregarious  balhing  (minus  any  of  those  costumes, 
ttraetive  or  otherwise,  which  reconcile  even  Mrs.  Grundy  to  the 
lomt   of  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel)  may  be  all  very 
eJl  when  you  have  been  brought  up  from  your  infancy  to  con- 
it  quite  the  thing,  a^  much  a  matter  of  course  in  social  life  as 
dftily  dinner,  but  to  the  unaccustomed  foreigner  it  is  startling, 
the  8ubse'|uent  process  of  cooling  by  taking  a  stroll  around 
to  dressing  at  /vmco  is  certainly  apt  to  be  somewhat  em- 
to  a  new-comer, 
attendants  at  the  inns  are  now,  however,  accustomed  to 
wsive  ideas  of  Europeans,  and  bring  buckets  of  water  from 
ng  sulphur  springs  with  which  to  fill  large  wooden  tubs 
Uiow  who  desire  to  bathe  in  such  comparative  privacy  as  may 
Attainable  in  Japan.     Half  an  hour's  stewing  in  i^uch  a  tub 
t  a  long  way  towards  counteracting  the  fatigue  of  our  eccentric 
ode  of  riding  from  Nikko,  and  I  for  one  fully  appreciated  the 
of  a  beautiful  new  wadded  silk  quilt  shaped  like  a  gigantic 
Ring-gown  lent  by  our  civil  hostess,  and  attired  in  which  I  sat 
my  quiet  corner  of  the  verandah  enjoying  the  lovely  moonlight, 
tching  the  ghost-like  columns  of  white  steam  rising  silently 
tbe  Jitill  night,  but  with  as  littto  thought  as  any  of  my  neigh- 
of  their  latenl   |*<jwer,  or  of  the  possibility  lliat   at  any 
t  that  lovely  lake  and  village  rnay  share  the  nwful  fate 
th  U»t  imtnmn  befell  equally  nttractive  villages  in  the  next 
vtnce. 

Ahoui  righty  miles  due  north  of  >fikko  vurious  groups  of  liot 
ng«  lie  around  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Wakamatsu,  which 
citiiatrd  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  most  cnrefuUy  cultivated 
\  '  »nd  which  rifte  succed^ive  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains, 

a..  •  i-'i.»  d  to  the  very  snmmit  with  rich  vegetation  and  fine  timber. 
Jn  the  heart  of  thrme  hilln,  ut  a  considerable  height  above  this 
,  ties  the  large  and  beautiful  Lake  Inawashiro,  at  the  baM  of 
f^...  I....  fnuouA  Muunt  Uandai-san. 
\  the  great  plain,  wlu-re  the  work  of  ixrigiliun  ><■  ^o 
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much  facilitated  by  mouuUiin  strearaa  and  rivers,  it  follows  thai 
most  of  the  level  land  is  devoted  to  the  unpleasantly  wet  culture 
of  rice.  But  the  soil  is  also  specially  suited  to  the  growth  of 
mulbeiry  trees,  groves  of  which  are  conRpicuous  among  the  wealth 
of  persimmon,  walnut,  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees.  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  this  district  is  the  headquarters  of  the  silkworm' 
industry,  and  the  mulberry  trees  are  grown  solely  for  the  support 
of  the  hungry  worms. 

The  town  of  Fulcushima,  a  little  farther  north,  is  the  centra 
frequented  by  silk  buyers  from  Tokio,  and  here  a  large  trade  it 
carried  on  in  silkworms'  eggs  and  raw  pilk.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  in  all  this  part  of  the  country  which  does  not  nourish  and 
cherish  these  revered  fat  white  caterpillars,  which  claim  such  in- 
cessant care  during  the  feeding  season,  and  require  such  constant 
relays  of  well-dried  mulberry  leaves. 

During  the  silk-reeling  season  it  is  one  of  the  pretty  feature! 
of  country  life  to  see  the  picturesque  women,  and  indeed  men  also, 
sitting  on  their  verandahs  with  their  simple  wooden  spinnin] 
wheels,  reeling  the  silk  from  the  pale  yellow  cocoons  which  lu 
piled  beside  them.  But  even  here  the  economy  of  steam  power  i« 
asserting  itself,  and  an  unlovely  silk  mill  worked  by  steam  power 
has  been  established  at  the  town  of  Shirakawa,  to  the  south-east 
of  Wakamatsu,  replacing  the  hand  looniH  in  which  from  time 
iiumemorial  have  been  woven  the  exquisite  fabrics  worn  by  the 
magnificent  nobles  of  Old  Japan. 

Of  the  hot  spring  villages  aforesaid,  one  of  the  moat  romantic 
is  that  of  Tsuchi-no-yu,  above  the  town  of  Fukushima,  while  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wakamatsu  lies  charminj 
Hagashi-yama,  where,  along  the  banks  of  a  fine  river  rusliinj 
through  a  deep  ravine,  most  picturesque  ten-houses  are  niched^ 
near  various  hot  springs  which  gunh  from  the  rocks — waters  which 
have  the  charm  of  being  alike  free  from  smell  or  taste. 

But  still  more  attractive  to  health- seekers  were  the  boiling 
Bprings  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Bandai-san,  the  sharp  maiu  peal 
of  which,  as  seen  looking  northward  from  AVakamatsu,  towers con^ 
epicuously  above  the  lower  ranges  of  richly  wooded  hills. 

Alas  !  of  those  pretty  mountain  hamlets  we  must  now  speak 
we  do  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  so  entirely  have  they  b( 
obliterated  from  the  earth's  surface — perhaps  like  them  to  be  di« 
covered  and  excavated  by  future  generations. 

If  we  may  credit  Japauenr  chronicler,  eleven  hundred  yeai 
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bare  elfipsed  since  '  Bandai-sao  {Le,  'Bandaithe  most  Locourable,' 
for  fiucb  is  the  ineaniDg  of  the  BufHx  'ffhich  we  Had  appeuded  to 
•o  many  of  Jupan'tj  nobleht  uiountains,  us  Fuji-Ban,  Cho-tai-san, 
Adsnma-san,  (iaD-jiu-sao,  Iide-t^aIl,  Haku-san,  Taro-san,  &c.)  last 
proved  iUelf  an  active  and  destructive  volcano,  and  indeed  during 
Ihotie  long  ages  nut  only  had  the  mountain  become  clothed  from 
biM  to  summit  with  rich  vegetation,  but  its  outward  form,  with 
i(«  crown  of  five  peaky,  had  been  so  modified  by  utmo:*pheric  action 
as  to  have  kist  all  the  symmetrical  and  sweeping  curves  which  wo 
eoofider  »o  specially  churactenstic  of  wcU-builL  volcanoes,  such  as 
Fuji-yania  and  Vesuvias. 

According  to  Japanese  legend  a  high  mountain  once  towt-red 
from  the  titc  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Lake  JnawuHbiro. 
The  mountain  dijiappenred,  leaving  the  great  basin  about  ten  miles 
in  diameter,  now  filled  by  deep  waters.  As  to  Bandai-ean,  it  was 
not  formed  till  the  ninth  century,  ut  about  the  same  time  as  the 
majtfaitic  Fuji-yamu,  which  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  it^  full 
height  of  13,000  feet  in  a  single  night.  That  was  indeed  a  time 
of  mighty  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cyclopean  forgers,  for  it  was  on 
lint  nme  night  that  they  hollowed  the  vast  basin  three  himdrcd 
miles  to  the  southward^ — a  Ixisiu  ti^ty  miles  long  by  eighteen 
brnd — wherein  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Biwa  now  repose. 

Though  Krakatoa  and  its  neighbouring  isles  have  done  tlieir 
beat  to  give  the  world  practical  illustrations  of  the  }>o8Bibilities 
in  the  way  of  volcanic  changes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
DO  land  has  undergone  bo  many  of  these  within  the  memory 
uf  inankin<i  u.*»  .hipiin,n«  we  may  well  imagine,  seeing  that  (here 
are  htUI  lifty-one  active  volcanoes  (»ind  at  Irabt  as  many  more 
durumnt)  extending  in  a  mouut«'un-chain  from  the  bouth-westera 
iale  of  the  group  right  up  to  Kumtschatka. 

PrufevBor  Milne,  who  is  the  great  authority  on  Ja|»anese 
•eiADology,  eonsidcrit  that  the  presence  of  hot  springes  entitles 
volcano  to  be  classed  as  *  active.'  Of  these  he  fiuds  twenty-seven 
in  VcM)  and  the  Kurile  Iftlesand  twenty-four  in  other  parts  of  the 
group.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  wayward  proceedings  of  these 
capridotu  c^  cUiim  a  very  distinct  place  in  the  hi&tory  of 

tLe  empire,  ii;  . auly  no  other  race  has  kept  such  careful  seis- 

molof(ical   recordni  amongst  which  are  preserved  very  touching 
•f  the  means  whereby  in  times  of  great  danger  the  natioi 
__  [-t  avirl  ihc  anger  of  the  gods — not,  iix   in  f^mnc  othei 
*  lu  All.  607. 
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rolcanic  lands',  by  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  by  deeds  of  znerey 
md  gentleness. 

Thua  in  A.0.  825,  during  a  very  grievous  eruptioOp  the  Mikado 
issued  a  decree  that,  to  the  intent  that  the  eruptions  might  cease, 
he  desired  to  nhow  to  all  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  Therefore  he 
commanded  that  taxes  should  not  be  collected,  and  that  special 
favour  should  be  shown  to  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  widows. 
The  efficiency  of  fasting  was  recognised,  but  was  to  be  done  by 
])roxy,  namely,  by  the  priests,  who  were  ordered  to  abstain  from 
tlesh  and  fish  (whence  we  may  infer  that  this  prohibition  was  not 
addressed  to  Buddhists,  for  whom  such  luxuries  are  at  all  tim 
contrary  to  their  vows). 

These  historic  records  include  details  of  no  less  than  231  erujK 
lions,  some  of  which  were  of  appalling  magnitude,  notably  one  of 
a  mountain  in  Kiushiu,  which,  being  supplemented  in  the  work 
of  destruction  by  an  awful  tidal  wave,  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  fifty  thousand  persons  (by  no  means  an  improbable  fact, 
as  illustrated  by  the  appalling  loss  of  life  so  recently  as  i.D,  1883, 
consequent  on  a  similar  combination  of  forces  in  the  Sanda 
Straits). 

Another  volcano  near  Nagasaki,  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  bfttbs, 
and  hence  known  as  *  The  High  Mountain  of  Warm  Springs,'  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  a.d.  1793  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Bandai,  only  on  a  very  much  larger  scale.  Its  summit  fell  in». 
and  torrents  of  boiling  water  burst  forth.  In  one  of  its  ebulli- 
tions it  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Shima  Barra,  dentroying  thirty- 
five  thousand  persons.  In  the  same  district,  a  mountain  fortress  is 
said  to  have  suddenly  subsided,  and  ihe  place  where  the  hill  had 
stood  became  a  lake. 

And  in  truth  no  one  can  visit  the  various  'Hells'  of  OnsenJ 
which  lies  2,5o0  feet  above  Nagasaki  (in  the  Southern  Isle),' 
without  feeling  how  natural  some  awful  cat^istrophe  would  seem  ia 
a  district  where  so  much  of  the  crumbling  soil  is  permeated  with 
steam  that  it  rises  in  clouds  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  the 
seething  sulphiu*  pools  and  solfataras,  of  which  one  group  extendi 
over  a  space  about  a  mile  in  length  at  the  base  of  the  dark  fir-clad 
hills.  Some  of  these  spring.^  are  tme  geysers  (i.e.  *  gushers,'  fod 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  original  Icelandic  *gey«ier '),  and  spout  td 
a  height  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  according  to  their  individual 
caprice.  But  neither  this  evident  proof  of  subterranean  uctivit.jj 
nor  the  very  suggebtive  'Infernal '  uoiseti  dibquiet  tlie  iuhubitaut^ 
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of  the  pretty  village,  or  the  ph^ariure-seekers  who  come  thither 
to  enjoy  luxurious  btiths  and  tlie  charming  scenery  all  around. 

Oni»  of  ihe  most  active  volcanoes  in  the  group  at  the  present 
day  is  thut  of  Asama-yama,  which  lies  about  a  hundred  miles  to^ 
the  fiouth-wcst  of  the  mountain  which  has  now  so  suddenly  re- 
awakened from  its  long  deep  sleep.  It  towers  to  a  height  of 
8,282  feet,  and  by  night  and  by  day  is  capped  by  a  cloud  of  heavy 
vapour  rising  from  its  innermost  depths — a  cloud  which  at  night 
glows  with  the  reflection  of  the  red  molten  matter  within  the  crater, 
aiKi  eeems  in  very  truth  n  pillar  of  fire — a  perpetual  memorial  to 
all  men  of  itn  htttt  appalling  eruption,  jutit  a  hundred  yeara  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  a.d.  1783,  while  the  industrious  people  of 
•everal  »core  of  hamlets  were  gathering  the  abundant  harvest  of 
their  well-tilled  cornfields,  came  the  awful  day  of  doom,  which 
bruagbt  sudden  and  tot^l  destruction  to  upwards  of  fifty  prosperous 
vQlaget  and  hundreds  of  their  inhabitantsi.  These  were  either 
wffocatcd  by  the  dense  showers  of  aiihes  or  crushed  by  the  red- 
hoi  boulderK  and  rock-masses  which  overwhelmed  them  as  they 
fled*  Vast  tracts  of  forest  were  burnt  by  the  fiery  lava-streai 
which  [joured  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  the  whole' 
ooantry  for  a  distance  of  many  miles  around  was  smothered  beneath 
a  layer  of  ashcfi  varying  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth. 

Attma-yama  did  its  work  of  destruction  in  the  ordinary  man- 
nw  of  dry  volcanoe-s,  by  the  ejection  of  molten  rock  and  scoriae, 
whareas  Bandai-ean  has  accomplished  its  terrible  mission  by  the 
agenry  of  steam,  which  so  effectually  permeated  the  whole  mass, 
that  when  the  explosion  occurred  which  suddenly  in  a  moment 
bl4rw  the  whole  pejik  as  such,  out  of  existence,  it  fell  over  thirty 
aqnaro  miles  of  country  in  an  awful  shower  of  scalding  mud,  bury- 
ing a  doeen  vilLigeSf  and  causing  the  death  in  agony  of  six  hundred 
hmsao  beings,  and  of  a  multitude  of  animals,  besides  involving 
total  ruin  to  at  least  foiu*  times  as  many  sorvivore,  of  whom  a  con- 
aid«rable  number  are  terribly  injured. 

Owing  lo  the  combined  attraction  of  lovely  aceoery  and  boiling 
aprings,  this  neighbourhood  has  always  be»n  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  Japaoexe,  many  of  whom  look  forward  to  their  summt 
boUdayson  or  near  the  mountain,  after  the  fatigues  and  anxictioa] 
of  planting  out  the  rice  in  the  paddy  fieldn,  or  bringing  the  sij 
barve»t  to  a  close.     Consequently  in  summer  the  n^ual  meagi^l 
popolatv  '  various  villages  ii  augmentad  to  a  total  of  about 
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The  raeililies  of  modern  travel  have  now  brought  tliis  diHiriot 
within  very  easy  reach  of  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  From  the  latter, 
seven  hourii  by  comfortable  railway  land  the  traveller  at  Koriyama, 
whence  he  ia  conveyed  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  hiruma  (the 
fiwiftly-drawn  *  13ath-chnir '  of  modem  Japan)  to  the  western  shore 
of  lovely  Lake  Tnawashiro.  An  excellent  steamer  conveys  him  ten 
miles  across  the  lake,  and  deposits  him  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bandai,  whence  he  finds  his  way  to  whichever  of  the  dozen  villages 
nestling  among  the  verdant  hills,  he  purposes  visiting. 

Health-seekers  would  naturally  seek  one  of  the  pretty  villages 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  boiling  springs  on  the  height  of 
Sho-Bandai-8anj  which  was  the  lowliest  of  the  tive  separate  cones 
which  crowned  the  mountain,  and  which  were  distinguished  as 
•Great,'  *  Middle,' and  *SmalP  Bandai,  and  other  local  names. 
The  height  of  the  highest  peak  is  about  5,800  feet.  .\Ja9 !  that 
we  should  henceforward  have  to  speak  in  the  past  tense  of  all  that 
made  the  mountain  so  pleasant !  Its  flanks  and  foot  hills  are  no 
longer  verdant,  the  villages  no  longer  exist,  and  the  mountain 
crown  is  blood-stained. 

Here  for  the  first  fortnight  of  June  1888  thousands  of  happy 
people  were  living  their  pleasant  summer  life,  so  full  of  graceful 
courtesies  and  pretty  customs.  Many  were  enjoying  their  baths 
on  the  mountain,  and  many  more  were  rejoicing  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nakasegawa  (the  beautiful  river  which  watered 
the  fertile  plain),  or  were  making  expeditions  such  as  the  Japanese 
BO  dearly  love,  up  the  rocky  wooded  glens  of  the  tributary  streams. 
All  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  life  was  there,  and  nothing  to 
awaken  one  passing  qualm  of  possible  danger. 

It  was  remembered  afterwards  that  about  the  12th  or  l4lh 
June  there  had  been  some  slight  earth-tremors,  and  also  some 
unaccountable  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot  springs 
and  in  their  flow,  both  incidents  which  are  often  observed  to  ])re- 
cede  a  volcanic  disturbance.  But  iu  a  land  where  sharp  earth- 
quakes are  so  very  common,  a  slight  shock  would  scarcely  excite 
more  than  a  passing  comment. 

[It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  or  about  June  14  a  severe  £>hock 
was  felt  in  North  China,  an  event  which  in  that  solidly  conserva- 
tive empire  isi  happily  a  rarity ;  consequently  the  inhabitants  of 
Peking  were  greatly  startled  ;  they  affirm  that  fully  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  anything  of  the  sort  had  been  experienced. 
U  lasted  fully  a  minute,  during  which  the  earth  seemed  to  swing 
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easily  from  east  to  west.  Houses  creaked  and  plaster  fell,  but  the 
oaly  serious  disaster  seems  to  have  beeu  the  fall  of  part  of  the  tower 
over  one  of  the  city  gates — the  C'heen  Men — whereby  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.] 

Around  Bandai  all  was  calm  and  peaceful  when  the  day 
dawned  on  June  15.  Columns  of  white  steam  floated  dreamily  in 
the  cool  mountain  air,  as  the  invalids  repaired  to  their  early  bath, 
and  all  around  was  beautiful  on  that  bright  summer  morning, 
when  at  7.30  there  occurred  an  earthquake  shock  so  violent  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  some  mischief  was  brewing.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  this  was  followed  by  a  second  and  yet  more  severe 
shock.  Another  brief  interval  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  the 
v4irth  began  to  heave  like  a  tossing  sea,  rising  and  sinking  so  that 
Looses  collapsed,  totally  wrecked,  and  people  were  violently  thrown 
down  and  became  actively  nick,  :i8  if  at  sea.  As  standing  was  impos- 
nble,  they  tried  to  crawl  on  all-fours  to  whatever  suggested  hhelter, 
Imt  they  soon  realised  that  all  places  were  alike  uusafe. 

The  earthquake  was  immediately  followed  by  an  appalling 
and  nnearthly  sound  as  uf  the  roar  of  a  thouKind  thunder-claps, 
bls&ding  with  the  shriek  of  all  the  steam-whistles  and  roaring 
■laain* boilers  of  earth,  and  er«i  the  terrified  and  deafened  human 
betogs  could  recall  their  bewildered  senses,  they  beheld  the  whole 
mighty  cone  of  Sho-Handai-san  blown  bodily  into  the  air,  where 
it  overspread  the  whole  heaven  with  a  vast  dense  pall  of  ashes 
and  mud-spray,  blotting  out  the  light  of  day  and  turning  all  to 
thick  darkness. 

Ere  these  had  time  to  fall  l)ack  to  eartl),  there  poured  forth 
dark  clouds  of  vapour  and  such  stifling  gases  as  well-nigh  choked 
all  lirSng  creatures.  Then  leaping  tongues  of  infernal  flame,  crim- 
«m  and  purple,  seemed  to  flash  right  up  to  the  heavens,  and  after 
appalling  earth-throes  were  succeeded  by  showers  of  red-hot 
aahesy  tulphur,  and  boiling  water,  nccompanied  by  fearful  subter- 
naaan  roaring  and  rumbling,  and  by  a  rushing  whirlwind  of 
harrkane-foTce  uprooting  great  trce^  and  hurling  them  afar. 

Another  mom^-nt,  and  there  i>oured  forth  floods  of  bylling 
bquid  mud,  which  swept  down  the  mountain  side  with  such  velocity 
(lot  within  a  periixl  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  flfteeu 
minotea  the  scalding  torrent  was  rushing  past  the  village  of 
Nagawke,  on  the  brink  of  the  Naga«e  river,  having  travelled  ten 
inikf  fnmi  the  crater  more  rapidly  than  any  express  train.  Pro- 
bably ranch  of  thill  fluid  mud  was  hurled  direct  through  the 
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aa  wus  certainly  the  case  with  the  many  hundreds  of  uiillions  ol 
Ions  which  were  blown  up  at  the  first  explosion. 

Evidently  the  earthquakes  mast  have  rent  some  subterranean 
fissure,  through  which  a  great  volume  of  waters  suddenly  poured 
into  the  internal  fires,  generating  a  stupendous  volume  of  steam, 
which  must  have  continued  to  increase  and  to  become  more  and 
more  compressed  as  volcanic  fires  and  subterranean  waters  con- 
tinued their  awful  struggle,  converting  the  foundations  of  the 
mountain  into  a  cyclopean  boiler,  which  finally  exploded,  with 
the  result,  a  million  times  magnified,  of  the  most  awful  boiler 
explosion  ever  known  above  ground. 

The  convulsions  of  the  mountain  rent  great  chasms  from  which 
uprose  jets  of  flame,  ashes,  and  boiling  water,  and  many  of  the 
wretched  fugitives  were  caught  up  by  these  awful  fountains,  and 
hurled  on  high  with  terrific  force  to  fall  back  to  earth  all  blackened 
and  boiled.  Some  of  these  poor  corpses  were  found  caught  on  the 
boughs  of  trees,  scalded  and  mangled  beyond  recognition.  Others 
were  battered  and  crushed  by  the  red-hot  stones  and  rocks  which 
had  been  hurled  from  the  crater  to  the  clouds,  and  fell  back  to 
earth  with  awful  violence. 

The  eruption  continued  for  about  two  hours.  By  10  a.m.  its 
violence  was  spent,  though  for  hours  afterwards  the  ground 
trembled  and  quivered,  as  well  it  might  after  so  appalling  a  fit  of 
passion.  But  in  those  two  hours  the  whole  face  of  thirty  square 
miles  of  country  (in  the  form  of  a  vast  fan  extending  to  a  radios 
five  miles  from  the  central  crater)  was  totally  changed. 

Of  the  mountain  cone  thus  suddenly  transformed  into  a  steam 
boiler,  there  now  remains  only  the  back — a  ragged  overhanging 
precipice,  rising  to  a  sheer  height,  variously  estimated  at  600  or 
1,000  feet,  above  a  bottomless  crater  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Thence  with  ceaseless  roar  rise  dense  clouds  of  suffocating  sul- 
phurous steam,  which  sometimes  clear  off  sufficiently  to  allow 
adventurous  climbers  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  seething  mud 
below. 

Those  who  have  ascended  that  remnant  of  the  mountain  from 
the  slope  behiud  it,  and  so  have  reached  the  brink  of  that  preci- 
pice, have  beheld  such  a  picture  of  desolation  as  seems  scarcely  to 
belong  to  this  earth.  All  that  was  Little  Bandai  now  lies  out- 
nrpread  in  a  thick  layer  of  horrid  mud  varying  in  depth  from  ten 
to  150  feet — deep  enough  to  efface  every  accustomed  feattu-e  in 
the  whole  area — and  itself  partially  coated  with  layers  of  pale 
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gTAj  a*h  and  black  stones  and  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been 
«jecte<i  to  Buch  a  height  as  not  to  have  fallen  back  to  earth  until 
the  avful  mud-wave  bad  poured  itself  out.  It  is  now  described 
as  a  wild  chaoa  of  earth,  rock,  and  mud,  in  some  places  resembling 
tlie  concrete  blocks  of  some  cjclopean  breakwater — in  others 
ratber  suggesting  a  raging  sea  whose  gigantic  waves  have  suddenly 
been  congealed. 

Of  all  lliat  miule  the  scene  so  beautiful  and  pleasant  not  a 
▼evtige  remains — not  a  blade  of  gra»s  where  lately  the  mountjiin 
was  clothed  with  springy  turf,  not  a  green  leaf,  not  a  sign  of  life, 
nothing  but  absolute  desolation,  with  a  horrid  smell  ribing  from 
stagnant  sulphur  pools.  Great  trees  with  their  trunks  twisted 
and  Hplit  lie  uprooted  and  hurled  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
have  i^tood  perhaps  for  centuries*  while  of  the  viltagen  on  the 
moaQtain  not  a  trace  remains — they  and  their  inhabitants  lie 
buried  deep  beuenlh  this  hideous  sea  of  mud. 

At  the  6pa-hamlet  of  Kawa-kami  there  are  known  to  have 
been  about  sixty  visitorj^ ;  at  Iwahashi  about  thirty ;  at  Shimono-yu 
about  as  many  more.  Not  one  of  these  escaped — the  baths  and 
the  homes  where  they  had  npent  their  last  happy  days  became 
their  graves.  Three  large  villages  near  Hibara  have  also  dis- 
sppeared  with  all  their  inhabitants. 

Periiaps  the  most  pitiful  story  is  that  of  the  people  of  Nagasake, 
a  picturesque  village  standing  on  high  ground  between  the  volcano 
and  the  Nagase  river.  The  mud  torrent  poured  down  in  two  dis- 
tinct streams,  and  passed  close  by  the  hamlet  on  either  side. 
GoDseqaently  it  was  almost  unbanned,  and  if  only  the  inhabitants 
mold  have  realised  how  truly  *  their  strength  was  to  sit  still,*  all 
aaigfat  have  l>een  mved.  But  human  nature  could  not  but  seek 
to  fly  when  the  ap]>alling  roar  of  the  explosion,  followed  instantly 
by  a  rain  of  sralding  sand  and  ashes,  recalled  in  one  moment  the 
well-known  stories  of  devastation  wrought  by  so  many  mountains 
tbioQgboat  tbe  empire.  In  tlie  first  moment  of  panic  the  hope- 
lemess  of  tlight  was  forgotten,  and  ever)'  man,  woman,  and  child 
vbo  oonld  ran  ^abnut  ninety  in  all)  rushed  from  the  village,  and 
fording  thfl  shallow  river,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  started  by  the 
narrow  paths  between  the  riee-ficlds,  hoping  to  reach  the  hills  on 
the  fiutber  side  of  the  valley^  which  at  that  point  i^  only  half  a 
ttiltf  in  widtli. 

Bat  only  a  few  mMmenfj^  hud  rlnpsed  ere  (h«*  iH-tMni  were 
lihi^Vi't-ifil  with   the*  deuce  pall  of  iL-lifH,  and  the  affrighted  people 
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were  eufulded  in  u  thick  darkDCbS  us  of  znidaigbt.  Da/ed  and 
bewildered,  they  halted,  and  when  the  sky  cleared,  and  returning 
light  enabled  the  poor  old  men  and  women  (who,  being  unable  to 
run,  had  remained  to  await  death  in  their  own  homes)  once  more 
to  ijtrain  their  sight  for  a  last  glimpse  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk, 
they  beheld  only  the  awful  torrent  of  liquid  mud  whichj  sweeping 
past  the  village,  bad  overwhelmed  all  the  valley  beyond,  and 
buried  every  one  of  the  fugitives,  So,  although  the  villnge  actually 
escaped,  its  whole  able-bodied  population  perished,  save  one  or 
two  men  who  had  gone  out  early  to  cut  fodder,  and  had  reached  a 
secure  position  on  the  opposite  hills. 

One  of  these  accepted  the  catastrophe  in  a  characteriBtic 
manner  curiously  illustrative  of  Japanese  superstition.  Every 
traveller  and  every  student  of  Japanese  folklore  knows  how  strange 
and  important  a  part  is  played  by  the  Fox-god  and  his  attendant 
fox-spirits,  and  how  numerous  and  quaint  are  the  stories  and 
pictures  of  enchantment  wrought  by  these  beings,  and  how  devoutly 
every  peasant  wori^hips  at  the  shrine  of  the  Fox-god  to  secure  his 
protection  for  the  rice-fields.  On  the  present  occasion  one  of  the 
grass-cutter?,  perceiving  the  eccentric  movements  of  the  ground,  at 
once  recalled  the  fact  that  on  his  way  to  work  in  the  early  morning 
he  bad  met  a  fox,  bo  he  forthwith  concluded  that  he  had  been  be- 
witched, and,  knowing  that  the  first  essential  was  that  the  person 
so  enthralled  should  keep  perfectly  cool,  he  quietly  sat  down, 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  watched  all  the  successive  stages  of  the 
eruption  with  the  calm  interest  of  one  beholding  a  curious 
vision  which  he  knows  to  be  altogether  unreal.  Perhaps  to  this 
hour  he  still  believes  himself  to  be  bewitched !  Those  who 
subsequently  visited  that  deserted  village  noted  with  |»athetic 
interest  the  preparations  for  a  simple  festival,  and  the  food  in 
the  cooking-ijots  ready  for  those  who  might  never  return.  From 
one  home  ten  had  gone  forth  and  not  one  remained.  In  another 
was  found  a  desolate  old  man  who  had  urged  his  son  and  grandson 
to  tly  and  leave  him  to  hh  fate,  and  now  he  was  left  alone  to  face 
a  life  far  more  terrible  thim  death.  And  yet  death,  as  here 
exhibited,  was  ghastly  indeed. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that  those  who  met  their  doom 
thus  swiftly  at  least  received  secure  earth  burial,  and  that  each 
body  would  have  been  therein  preserved  as  securely  as  are  fossil 
tish  in  their  clay  nodules.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
no  such  peaceful  rest  for  those  overtaken  by  the  scalding  torrent, 
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wbeD  it  cooled  sufficiently  to  enable  survivors  to  dig  therein 
in  search  of  the  dead  to  whom  they  wished  to  give  burial  in  8j>otd 
vhero  they  might  receive  the  same  reverent  care  as  the  Japanese 
love  to  bestow  on  their  pretty  cemeteries,  all  were  found  to  be  so 
horridly  mutilated  as  to  be  jjast  recognition.  '  Crushed,  dismem- 
bered^ or  decapitated,  in  the  mad  whirl  of  matter,  stripped  of 
every  Aittsd  of  clothing/  * 

Krom  the  mud-field  below  Nagasake  twenty  bodies  were  thus 
exhumed,  but  only  one — that  of  a  little  child — was  perfect ;  of 
the  others  not  one  could  be  identified,  so  that  after  all  they  had 
to  be  laid  «de  by  side  in  sixt^eu  nameless  graves,  over  which  are 
erected  oblong  cairns  of  stone. 

It  wiis,  perhaps,  well  that  there  should  be  so  little  temptation 
to  disinter  the  dead,  for  in  truth  the  living  had  work  beyond 
their  capabilities  in  coDtriving  temporary  measures  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  land,  and  especially  of  the  rice-fields.  There  was  no 
lei«ure  for  idle  lamentation,  the  mud-flow  having  effectually  cut 
off  iLc  water-supplies,  and  as  a  few  days  of  drought  would  in- 
evitably involve  total  ruin  and  starvation,  the  villagers  had  forth- 
vitb  tu  rouse  themselves  from  their  first  stupor,  and  all  haudn, 
boih  men  and  women,  had  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  dig  trenches 
•o  aa  to  conduct  water  from  some  newly-formed  lakes — a  supply 
to  grievously  insufficient  for  the  fields  that  the  poor  creatures 
were  driven  to  jealously  guard  their  irrigation  works  day  and 
night,  lest  needy  neighbours  should  be  tempted  to  divert  the 
•canty  stream. 

Hitherto  no  district  has  enjoyed  a  more  excellent  and  abundant 
water-supply,  furnished  by  crystal  streams  pc^uring  down  many  a 
fern-clad  ravine  to  feed  the  Nagase  river.  But  now  masses  of 
mod  have  choked  the  river  and  the  glens  down  which  its  tribu- 
Uries  were  wont  to  How,  forming  great  embankments,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  waters  thufl 
dammed  are  forming  a  succession  of  lakes  of  ever-increasing 
dimensioufi,  in  some  places  overflowing  the  carefully  cidtivated 
Und,  and  leaving  other  tracts  (arched  under  the  midsummer  sun. 

lliis  once  exquisitely  verdant  valley  of  the  Nakasegawa  has, 
in  it#  awfol  transformation,  been  well  likened  to  the  valley  of  the 
iLadow  of  dirntb,  >o  terrible  and  so  suddeu  has  been  the  ruin 
wrought  and  so  wholesale  the  destruction  of  it^  peaceful,  ])ro- 
«p»roiu  inhabitants.  lu  one  brief  Lour  the  green  rice-fields,  the 
*  Lvtttr  lu  thv  Timri  (rOBi  M]tjur>Ovn«nii  Pnlmcr,  Il.t. 
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pleasiiut  homes  and  pretty  gardens,  the  foot-hills  with  their 
luiuriant  wealth  of  summer  foliage,  had  utterly  vanished,  and  in 
their  place  there  remain  only  shapeless  mounds  of  brown  or  red 
mud,  partly  coated  with  grey  ash;  where  the  pleasant  turf  was 
gemmed  with  fragrant  flowers,  now  lie  stagnant  yellow  pools  of 
sulphurous  water,  and  in  place  of  happy  voices,  the  absolute 
silence  of  desolation  and  death. 

Looking  down  from  the  heights  around,  one  sees  the  sharply 
defined  limits  at  which  the  advance  of  this  gruesome  mud-flow 
was  stayed.  On  the  one  hand  stretch  the  vividly  green  rice- 
fields  ;  on  the  other,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  boulder-strewn 
mud-plain  (like  solemn  sentinels  guanling  the  field  of  death), 
stand  dark  pine  trees,  the  advance  guard  of  the  pine  forest  which 
clothes  the  hills  beyond. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  line  of  demarcation  are 
furnished  by  some  of  the  villages  which  have  partially  escaped} 
such  as  that  of  ^line,  in  which  the  mud-stream  has  actually 
stopped  short  and  solidified  alongside  of  frail  houae-walls,  which, 
though  bent,  remain  standing,  although  houses  close  by  have 
been  wrecked  by  the  hurricane.  Indeed,  some  villages,  such  as 
8hira-kido,  though  untouched  by  the  mud,  were  totally  destroyed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  earthquakes  and  the  hurricane.  Every 
house  was  wrecked,  unroofed,  or  tilled  over,  and  utterly  unsafe.  Till 
the  motive  power  altogether  failed  the  mud-flow  advanced  like  a 
wall  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  so  that  even  the  excavation  of 
houses  at  its  very  brink  has  been  no  easy  task. 

With  regard  to  the  mighty  wind  generated  by  the  explosion, 
its  force  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
forests  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  Bandai,  while  those 
on  the  mountain  itself  (on  such  of  the  slopes  as  escaped  mud 
burial)  were  mown  down  as  eflTectually  as  though  cut  by  a  scythe, 
and  whether  uprooted  or  snapped  by  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
hundreds  of  trees  all  lay  prostrate  in  one  direction,  falling  away 
from  the  crater,  their  poor  naked  trunks  stripped  of  the  very  bark, 
their  branches  and  leaves  having  been  whirled  miles  avray  to  fall 
in  a  strange  shower  mingled  with  scalding  rain. 

The  mountain  village  of  Inawashiro  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
the  avalanche  of  mud  and  rocks  having  travelled  to  within  a 
thousand  yards  of  it  and  there  stopped.  In  the  fu-st  shock,  when 
the  earth  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  and  the  roar  as  of  a  salvo 
of  a  thousand  great  guns  rent  the  air,  the  people  tied,  crawling  on 
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all-fours,  parsaed  by  the  red  artillery  (the  red-hot  earth  falling  in 
masoes  and  turning  grey  as  it  cooled).  The  town  was  deluged 
with  showers  of  boiling  water,  leaves,  sand,  and  ashes.  Agonising 
Btories  are  told  of  how  mothers,  flying  with  their  children  on  their 
backs,  discovered  when  at  length  they  ventured  to  pause  that  the 
poor  innocents  had  been  struck  by  the  falling  stones,  and  that  the 
harden  they  had  carried  with  such  loving  care  was  but  a  mangled 
ooirpse. 

But  when  the  eruption  ceased  these  villagers  were  able  to 
return  to  the  semblance  of  houses,  however  much  damaged,  and 
there  received  such  poor  sufferers  as  arrived  to  claim  their  care. 
These  are  just  such  cases  as  would  survive  any  awful  boiler  ex- 
plosion, Some  are  scalded,  some  burnt,  others  cut  and  maimed. 
Men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  been  par- 
boiled.   The  faces  of  the  dead  are  black. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  \i\ion  scenes  so  awful,  but  assuredly 
they  must  serve  as  an  appalling  warning  to  all  rash  mortals 
inclined  to  speculate  in  '  real  estate '  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thermal  springs. 
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MlUbLMMKH  in  New  South  Wales  and  a  clear  blue  aky  uverbei 
Under  the  sun  the  long  brown  plaiuH  ran  to  all  i>oints  of  the  coi 
pas3,  and,  covered  with  salt  and  cotton  bush,  which  the  hunj 
tiheep  left  leafless  and  barren,  disappeared  at  the  far  horizon  with- 
out the  sign  of  a  single  hill  or  even  of  rising  ground.  The  land- 
marks of  that  vast  stretfth  of  country  without  permanent,  water, 
known  as  Mossgiel  sheep  station,  where  I  was  then  at  work,  were 
no  more  than  a  few  isolated  clumps  of  dwarf  box-trees,  which  stood 
out  in  the  distance  like  pillars  to  be  seen  from  afar,  or  rather  like 
low  clouds,  for  they  showed  dissevered  from  the  soil,  which  was 
then  parched  and  brown  by  three  months  of  unconcealed  and  con- 
stant sun,  I  had  been  on  that  jxiit  of  the  Willaudra  Lillabong 
for  five  months,  occupied  with  some  task  or  another,  but  on  the 
paiticular  day  which  now  occurs  to  me  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  two  hundred  thousand  sheep  which  fed  over  eleven  hundn 
square  miles  of  country,  nor  with  its  seven  hundred  horses.  It  wi 
no  more  than  an  apparently  simple  cow  and  calf  that  made  me 
rise  at  dawn,  in  order  that  I  might  leisurely  accomplish  the  di 
timce,  some  fourteen  miles,  which  lay  between  me  at  the  hoi 
station  and  Strathavon,  where  I  was  then  camped.  When,  thi 
fore,  I  mounted  my  liorM'  after  our  early  breakfiit-t,  I  couj-ider* 
that  I  had  a  fairly  easy  aud  comfortable  day's  work  before  mi 
But  I  reckoned  without  my  hobt,  and  without  the  wire  fent 
which  cut  the  whole  country  into  squares  some  eight  or  ten  mill 
across,  aud  without  my  horse,  an  animal  untrained  to  run  stocl 
which  I  never  rode  if  I  could  help  myself,  for  he  had  ueithi 
the  alertness  of  intellect  nor  the  quickness  of  eye  and  foot  n( 
Bary  for  such  work.  But  surely,  I  said,  with  only  a  cow  and 
neither  of  which  was  wild,  I  might  manage  to  make  him  do, 
uncoiled  my  fifteen-foot  stock-whip,  cracked  it  complacently,  ai 
started  on  my  journey. 

At  first  my  main  charge  showed  no  reciildtrance,  and,  havai 
Ihe  whole  day  before  me,  I  wad  iu  no  harry  at*  I  lounged  easily 
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dist-aatStnitLuvoD,  direcliDg  my  way  urtt  of  all  towards  the  Five 
Miie  Clump.  We  came  to  a  gate,  and  passing  through  it  entered 
«  smaller  paddock  some  four  miles  square.  Here  the  road  ran  by 
th»?  side  of  the  fence,  which  was  of  wire,  and  u  little  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  as  my  own  chief  work  at  that  time  of  the  year 
was  looking  after  similar  fences,  I  cast  my  eye  on  it  every  now  and 
again  to  envy  the  little  trouble  it  gave  the  home  station  boundary 
rider,  for  it  certainly  required  little  attention,  being  a  strong 
new  fence,  well  strained  up,  and  without  a  single  bad  wire  in  it, 
whiles  day  by  day  my  own  were  broken  by  kangaroos  or  emus,  I 
did  not  then  think  how  I  should  curse  those  same  inoffensive  wire 
thre:id8  before  I  had  passed  through  the  paddock  they  bounded  on 
the  northern  side,  but  pret^ently  my  troubles  began,  for  the  cow 
emnmeneed  to  show  unetiuivoeal  signs  of  a  decided  disinclination 
to  go  any  farther  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  was  bent  upon  taking 
'  from  her  accustomed  pastures  and  former  companions, 

.  -pi^'ed  80  that  I  was  compelled  to  swing  m}'  wlnp  and  drop  it 
li.^lidy  about  her  hind  quarters  until  she  moved  at  a  more  reason- 
i!  •  \Ace,  But  this  was  only  the  very  first  of  her  manoeuvres, 
iiij  1  mneh  the  simplest;  the  next  thing  was  to  drift  away  from  her 
calf,  who  apparently  had  been  previously  instructed  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  purvue  in  such  circumstaucCH,  for  he  showed  no  eager- 
netf  lo  follow  in  her  wake.  Then,  while  I  was  driving  one,  the 
other  tnmrrd  bock  towanls  Mossgiel,  moving  in  a  nonchalant 
n&noer,  as  though  it  were  out  of  no  evil  motive  or  even  quite  un- 
cooflciously.  After  zig2agging  across  the  plain  for  about  half  a 
milr,  I  gr«w  tired  of  the  persistency  they  showed,  and,  putting  my 
horse  iDto  a  gaUop,  which  he  resented  by  a  feeble  and  futile  ciTort 
to  ffel  rid  of  me,  I  drove  the  two  together  once  more,  and  hurried 
Ibeir  lingering  pace  a  little.  We  were  then  rather  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  gate,  and  suddenly  the  cow  jumped  over  the  fence 
tnti3  the  next  paddock. 

Now  some  horses  will  jump  wire,  and  one  at  least  that  I  con- 
stantly rtxlc  at  M('^!»git*l  never  made  any  bones  about  it,  not  even 
requiring  me  to  Ktrap  it  down  or  put  my  coat  on  it  to  show  the 
exact  height  plainly,  but  I  know  from  previous  ex[»erience  that  the 
nmn  brute  I  was  then  blessed  with  could  by  no  earthly  means 
he  permsarled  lo  face  it,  and  therefore  I  dismounted,  climbed  the 
fence,  and  spent  ten  hot  minutes  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  make 
rn  to  h«'r  otIVpiiiig,  who  in  the  meantime  vrim  slowly 
ii'U   (ht*  vrnv  w*'   li.itl  r<iriii\     HiU   jiM   inv  .'flTiirt-  werc 
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uaeless ;  she  eluded  me  in  every  way,  and  gradually  got  futlLer 
farther  oif,  until  at  last  I  was  perspiring  furiously  and  iu  a  8i»eech- 
less  rage,  for  in  the  summer  season  of  Australia  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, even  in  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise.  So  I  retomod  panting, 
crossed  the  fence,  mounted  my  horse,  and  galloped  right  back  to 
the  gate. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not  cut  the  wires  and  go  through, 
but  I  think  I  can  offer  enough  eWdence  to  prove  that  I  was  not 
quite  a  fool  in  acting  as  I  did.  In  the  first  place,  the  fence  was 
new,  and  I  might  well  have  got  into  trouble  about  it.  In  the 
second,  I  had  nothing  to  cut  it  with.  In  the  third,  being  without 
my  wire  tools,  I  could  not  have  mended  it  again,  and  as  there  were 
sheep  on  both  sides,  close  at  hand,  who  might  have  got  mixed  if  I 
had  found  a  way  to  cut  it  and  then  left  it,  that  would  be  another 
excuse,  if  any  were  needed  after  the  three  I  have  given. 

When  the  cow  caught  sight  of  me  coming  up  the  fence  on  the 
same  side  as  herself,  ehe  instantly  crossed  it  once  more  and  rejoined 
her  calf,  who  by  this  time  had  accomplished  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  return  journey,  I  dismounted,  drove  them  well  out 
into  the  paddock,  and  then  rode  back  again.  That  made  a  four- 
mile  ride  for  nothing,  but  I  thought  littleof  that  when  on  coming 
back  I  found  the  cow  so  close  to  the  fence  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  she  jumped  it  once  again.  It  almost  makes  me  nngry  to 
think  of  it  now,  but  then  !  I  was  furiously  determined  not  to  go 
back  again,  so  I  wasted  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  make  my  horse 
jump  the  fence.  I  strapped  it  down  with  a  stirrup  leather  until  it 
was  barely  two  feet  high  3  I  put  my  coat  on  it  to  make  it  plain  ; 
but  the  only  result  of  all  my  trouble  was  increased  perspiration 
and  loss  of  temjier,  as  I  divided  my  growing  wrath  between  the 
cow  and  my  mount,  for  he  was  obstinacy  itself  upon  the  point 
that  wire  was  wire  even  with  a  coat  upon  it,  and  a  dangerous  thing 
lo  have  :mything  to  do  with. 

I  took  at  last  to  considering  whether  I  could  not  hit  upon  some 
more  subtle  means  of  gaining  my  end,  and  finally  1  thought  that 
if  I  were  to  go  on  driving  the  calf,  its  mother  might  follow  me  on 
the  other  side.  I  tried  it,  but  apparently  her  matt-rnal  affection 
was  not  so  strong  as  her  desire  for  the  old  pasture,  for  she  began 
to  graze  towards  Mossgiel  juet  as  placidly  as  if  her  offspring  were 
weaned,  and  had  become  qiiitc  indifferent  to  her.  Then,  on  find* 
ing  Ihiti  fail,  I  endeavoured  to  make  the  calf  cross  llie  fence,  but 
us  that  did  not  succeed,  I  myself  went  over  once  more,  uud  again 
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chsHKl  thr  mother  on  foot.  In  the  end  I  had  to  give  it  up,  and 
ridr  Ch;it  terrible  two  miles  again.  This  time  I  drove  her  an*l  tbo 
calf  fullj  half  a  mile  into  the  paddtxik,  and  fortunately  when  I 
returned  I  found  her  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence.  I  hoped 
that  she  was  Fatisfied  witli  the  diversion  that  she  had  had,  bnt  no— "■ 
the  two  recommenced  the  lagging  and  separation  trick,  and  so  well 
did  it  succeed,  that  it  took  me  about  two  hours  to  drive  tliem  two 
miles.  By  that  time  we  were  nearing  the  gate  wliich  led  into  the  big 
pftddock,  on  the  far  side  of  which  lay  our  destination,  Strnthavon, 
Unfortunalelr, this  same  gate  was  in  the  corner  of  the  paddock  we 
VCTPin,andI  was  perforct?  obliged  to  take  her  near  I  he  fence,  which 
nhi-  had  already  jumped  twice.  I  came  close  to  it  again  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  my  worst  fears  were  realised,  for  no  sooner 
did  ihe  see  it  within  a  hundred  yards  than  she  rushed  at  it,  and 
wu  over  once  more.  If  I  had  been  mounted  on  any  kind  of  n 
ftock-horse,  or  even  an  apology  for  one,  it  would  never  have  hap- 
pmedy  but  the  blundering  brute  I  rode  could  not  turn  until  I 
legged  his  head  round  by  force,  and  he  always  overshot  his  miu-k 
(like  an  ill-handled  boat  trying  to  pick  up  mooringH.  I  ronfees  to 
^"being  nearly  heart-broken,  and  quite  past  swearing,  for  I  wat* 
boafKe  already,  so  I  sat  for  a  while  in  despair  to  take  in  the  situa- 
ttoD,  which  was  now  worse  than  ever.  The  gate  behind  ur  which 
I  had  used  twice  wan  four  miles  away,  and  the  one  in  front — the 
one  at  lea^rt  which  led  into  the  [«ddock  she  now  occupied  in 
triumph — more  than  two.  However,  there  was  nothing  else  for  it, 
and  to  that  gate  I  went.  This  means  that  I  rode  nearly  five  miles 
to  rearh  her.  After  sending  her  over  with  a  few  extra  whipmarks 
apOQ  boT  hide,  I  tried  to  drive  them  on  foot  the  remaining  dis* 

met  to  the  gate  leading  into  Strathavon  paddock,  but  after 
moning  until  I  was  tired  I  had  to  ride  back  after  all.  That  mado 
ftoothcr  five  miVn,  and  my  horse,  who  had  now  gone  more  than 
E«!«rD  unexpected  miles,  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  I  won- 
d^nn]  anxiously  what  was  going  to  happen — indeed,  I  mad**  up  my 
iniiid  to  lcav<i  h<^r  if  nhe  crossed  those  wires  again,  and  kept  as 
'Brech  at  posaibli*  between  h^r  and  tho  fence.  But  this  time,  and 
aft  last,!  actually  got  her  through  the  gate,  and  there  were  no  mor« 
to  pas,     I  thought  all  my  troublcp  were  over,  since  the  road  went^ 

ifar  DO  fencTfi,  although  I  had  still  about  nine  miles  to  go  und^ 
the  burning  sun. 

T  ^f-6^  and  it  wns  now  close  upon  four  o'clock,  although.! 

j  about  five  vxHl-^  from  Strathavon,  who^e  corrugate* 
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iron  roi>f  I  could  ja^t  Fee  across  the  level  j^ound.  I  tried  to  rouee" 
up  the  failing  energies  of  my  horse,  but  found  him  almost  dead' 
beat.  Could  1  have  incited  him  bj  any  means  to  gallop  I  would 
have  put  the  cow  into  the  name  pace,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
never  be  done  with  a  milker ;  but,  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  get 
him  to  follow  her  tumingp,  which  even  now  showed  the  same 
obstinate  bent  towardH  Mossgiel  they  had  done  when  she  first 
discovered  that  I  intended  taking  her  away  from  home.  At  last 
we  came  to  a  pool,  or  water-hole,  about  three  feet  six  inches  deep 
and  some  forty  feet  across,  and  into  this  she  plunged-  I  went  in 
and  she  came  out,  I  came  out  and  she  went  in,  like  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  old-fashioned  country  predictor  of  coming  weather, 
and  neither  by  rein  nor  whip  nor  spur  could  I  get  my  jaded  horse 
to  exhibit  sufficient  energy  to  eject  her  and  keep  her  ejected.  It 
was  a  case  of  merely  formal  eviction.  Finally  I  grew  so  wrathful 
that  I  struck  my  horse  and  broke  my  stock-whip  handle  in  two 
pieces,  and  thus  rendered  it  entirely  useless  as  a  means  of  per- 
suasion. That  was  the  last  straw,  and  the  back  of  my  persistence 
broke.  After  gazing  speechlessly  at  the  whole  earth  and  sky  for 
some  deiis  ex  viachind  who  came  not,  I  turned  towards  Strathavon 
leaving  the  cow  in  the  pool,  but  meditating  as  I  went  along  upon 
the  awful  surprise  I  should  give  her  when  I  returned.  When  I 
reached  home  I  did  what  I  might  have  done  at  first — rode  into 
the  paddock,  ran  up  to  the  horses,  selected  a  mare  called 
Beeswing,  the  quickest  animal  after  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the 
whole  station,  put  my  saddle  on  her,  and  after  mending  my  whip 
went  back  at  a  hard  gallop,  to  find  the  cow  still  complacently 
cooling  herself  in  the  water.  She  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  an 
air  of  contempt,  thinking  herself  mistress  of  the  entire  situation, 
but  she  reckoned  without  her  host,  being  ignorant  that  my  bright 
bay  mare  was  not  cut  after  the  pattern  of  the  roan.  I  wasted  no 
time,  but  drove  straight  at  the  pool,  and  taking  off  from  a  bank 
alK)nt  two  feet  above  the  water-level,  landed  seven  yards  off  with 
a  tremendous  splash  and  a  loud  yell  close  by  her  side.  As  I 
stnick  the  water  my  renewed  whip  struck  her,  and  made  her 
move  with  far  more  alacrity  than  she  had  displayed  at  any  time 
during  that  tiring  and  most  ridiculous  day.  In  a  single  moment 
I  had  the  cow  and  calf  together,  and  headed  them  for  home. 
There  was  never  any  need  to  tell  that  mare  what  to  do — indeed,  I 
could  actually  have  trusted  her  to  accomplish  her  work  without 
a  bridle,  for  she  was  first  on  one  side  and   then  on  the  other 
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fbllowing  every  motion  made,  while  my  stock-whip  swung  throngU 
the  dwsty  air  and  cracked  like  rifle  shota  belxind  them  as  they 
nielied  bewihlered  and  terror-stricken  at  the  sudden  alteration  in 
afifain  through  the  dry  salt  bush  straight  for  Strathavon.  I  know 
thai  I  drove  them  harder  than  I  should  have  done,  but  I  really 
think  that  that  cow  earned,  fairly  earned,  the  treat  she  got  and 
the  painful  lesson  I  taught  her.  At  the  same  time  1  know  that  I 
too  leamt  a  lesson,  and  that  was,  never  to  ride  when  it  can  be 
helped  after  obstinate  or  wild  cattle  upon  a  horse  which  has 
Deitber  knowledge  nor  instinctive  aptitude  for  his  arduous  and 
peculiar  businesji. 

That  day's  adventures  were  snflliciently  comical  and  irritating, 
but  I  fancy  that  the  tirst  time  I  ever  undertook  to  drive  a  buHock- 
waggon  I  was  even  more  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  I  am  no 
very  great  believer  in  the  sagacity  of  animals,  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  four  beasts  1  went  to  work  with  were  any  cleverer  than  the 
usual  run  of  bullocks,  but,  nevertheless,  the  quickness  with  which 
th«y  diiieovered  that  my  knowledge  of  driving  such  an  outlandish 
t4>am  was  practically  nil  really  amazed  me.  I  was  then  among 
the  hillu  on  I  he  l*pi)er  Alurray,  in  a  beautifully  wooded  country 
There  red  and  blue  gums  were  plentiful  on  the  flats  by  the  rapidly 
lloiring  river,  while  upon  the  higher  ranges  the  shining  trunks  of 
the  more  readily  distinguished  white  gums  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  Innumerable  species  of  the  acacia  or  '  wattle  ^  scented 
the  hillsides  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  < stringy  bark' 
the  most  pervadiug  and  plentiful  tree  of  all.  My  '  boss,*  a 
of  a  somewhat  taciturn  and  uninquiring  turn  of  mind,  who 
often  took  my  knowledge  and  ability  for  granted  until  he  dis- 
nnrered  by  the  results  that  he  had  overestimated  my  powers,  told 
raf  curtly  one  morning  to  yoke  the  bullocks  up  and  haul  in  some 
liiewood.  And  with  this  he  rode  away,  leaving  me  in  about  as 
posded  a  state  of  mind  us  I  should  have  put  him  in  Imd  I  been  in 
apoeition  to  onler  him,  under  divers  pains  and  penalties,  to  trauf;- 
lat^  a  |K»rtion  of  Macaulay  into  immaculate  Ciceronian  I^tin.  ICow- 
^Tt>r.  1  bad  my  orders,  and  1  meant  doing  something  to  show  that 
I  hirl  at  least  attempted  what  seemed  like  the  impossible.  When 
f  l:r  four  bullockii,  who  indeed  were  vrxy  worthy  and  quiet  animals, 
»aftdy  in  the  ynnl,  I  commanded  them  in  such  grutl  tom-s 


<K'i 


And  with  vuch  oaths  a«  I  had  heard  used  lu  like  ca-ses  to  arrange 
*V..rr,i-.iv«s,  and,  deceived  by  my  delusive  nhow  of  experience  and 
,  the  two  lead»-ri*,  Spot  and  IJaldy,  placed  themMlve* 
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meekly  io  the  reqiiirptl  juxtapa^ition.  But  by  the  time  I  had 
fixed  the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  Spot,  the  off-side  bullock,  both  had 
discovered  by  the  awkwardness  of  my  movements  that  I  was  a 
most  frauduleut  novice,  and  as  such  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
In  spite  of  all  I  could  do — and  that  was  little  enough — they  decided 
on  separating  at  once,  and  the  yoke  was  left  hanging  on  Spot's 
neck  as  he  eyed  me  with  mild  contempt,  while  Raldy,  the  unen- 
cumbered one,  who  was  of  a  more  lively  turn  of  mind,  galloped 
gaily  round  the  yard.  I  seized  the  whip,  but  instead  of  the  loud 
report  which  comes  from  it  in  a  practised  Land,  my  loudest  cracks 
were  manifestly  feeble.  It  took  me  (|uite  half  an  hour's  exercise 
to  reduce  I^aldy  to  a  more  subdued  turn  of  mind,  but  at  last  I 
yoked  them  together  securely.  As  I  was  eyeing  them  with  a 
gentle  sense  of  triumph,  born  of  difficulties  subdued  and  a  new 
feeling  of  power  and  accomplishment,  they  turned  their  beads 
together  with  a  quick  movement,  made  a  sort  of  duck,  and  faced 
right  round  with  the  yoke  upside  down.  They  had  '  turned  the 
yoke,*  a  very  common  and  provoking  trick  among  working  bullocks, 
and  one  which  sometimes  can  only  be  prevented  by  tying  their 
tails  together.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  task  to  have  to  remove 
the  yoke  and  rei^lac^  it,  for  Baldy  was  so  elated  at  my  inability  to 
flog  him  in  a  convincing  manner  that  he  was  woree  to  handle  the 
second  time  than  the  first.  But  at  lust  I  got  the  whole  four 
5'oked  ]ip,  and  even  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  the  waggon 
inside  of  half  an  hour,  and  we  started  off.  Presently  we  came 
to  a  gate,  which  I  opened  for  my  slow-moving  team  to  pass 
through  without  any  particular  misgivings.  But,  unhappily,  the 
road  turned  abort  to  the  left,  and  as  I  failed  to  keep  the  'polers* 
well  to  the  right,  the  wheel  caught  the  gate-post,  and  in  spite  of 
my  frantic  objurgations,  which  probably  they  took  for  an  exhorta- 
tion to  pull,  they  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke  and  ripped  the  post 
fairly  out  of  the  ground.  With  it  about  a  rod  of  fencing  came  to 
grief.  I  looked  at  it  wofully  enough  and  set  to  work  at  repairs, 
the  team  haWng  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  meantime. 

When  1  had  made  things  look  a  little  lep>  forlorn,  I  started 
again,  wondering  very  much  what  was  going  to  happen  at  the 
next  gate,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  On  reach- 
ing it  I  halted,  made  all  sorts  of  very  careful  calculations  about 
the  width  of  the  way  in  and  the  distance  between  the  posts,  and; 
then — pulled  up  the  one  on  the  off-side,  or  right  hand !  I  confpss^ 
to  feeling  very  bad  about  it.     IVly  boss  might  not  thiDk  so  mach 
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»bou(  one  gate,  but  to  deetroy  two  looked  far  loo  mach  as  if  I 
made  n  rule  of  it,  and  that  I  knew  would  not  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  As  I  stared  at  the  devastation  I  had  caused,  my  four 
bullocks,  whom  1  now  began  to  hate  with  a  pious  and  fervent 
hatred,  went  boring  along  with  their  Leads  down,  ns  if  nothing 
out  ipf  the  way  had  occurred,  and  I  had  to  run  after  them,  u&iug 
all  sor(,s  of  loud  language  to  induce  them  to  stop.  By  the  time  I 
had  propped  up  thift  second  gate  it  was  nearly  noon,  and  noon  was 
my  dinner-time.  But  I  determined  to  bring  back  some  wood  if  it 
rook  me  aLl  day,  and  although  my  appetite  was  good,  I  staved  off 
the  {Kiugis  of  hunger  with  a  i>ipe,  and  made  a  third  start  for  the 
woodf,  I'p  to  that  time  I  had  at  any  rate  had  a  clear  road  save 
for  the  two  gates,  but  when  I  got  omong  the  timber  I  fouud  my 
rv«l  difBculttes  had  commenced,  for  though  I  succeeded  in  uproot- 
ing two  or  three  stringy  young  saplings,  and  in  snapping  a  young 
vattle-tree  ofl'  at  the  stump,  I  presently  found  four  bullocks 
tolalij  insufficient  |>ower  for  me  to  make  my  way  forward  with  the 
diaregurd  for  obstacles  I  had  hitherto  displayed.  In  fact  I 
got  the  waggon  jammed  between  two  large  box-trees  of  about  three 
lc«t  in  diameter,  and  they -obstinately  refused  to  be  pulled  up  by 
<tbe  roots  or  to  break  short  off  to  please  me  or  anyone  else.  1  tried 
ia  hock  the  bullocks,  but  they  scorned  mc  utterly,  in  spite  of  the 
Aoftralian  language  I  need,  I  might  be  as  grnff  as  I  liked,  bat  I 
^cookl  not  crack  tht*  whip,  imd  their  hides  seemed  .as  tough  as  the 
^  A  situation.  However,  at  last  I  i^uccpedeil  in  irritating  them, 
widch  WJiS  itomething  at  any  rate,  and  just  as  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  what  I  .should  have  don»?  at  first — that  is,  take  them 
fiut  iif  the  waggon  and  pull  it  out  backwards,  they  turned  short 
to  tb*  right  and  tn-oke  the  pole.  On  finding  themselves  free  they 
for  home,  but  before  they  had  gone  ten  3'ards  hitched 
M-K  to  u  large  sapling  by  the  ch:uu,  and  got  so  tangled  up 
that  1  could  hardly  tell  which  was  which.  And  just  then  I 
fpifd  my  t.icitum  boss  riding  up.  He  would  undoubtedly  Iiavc 
Kren  jastififtl  if  Iw  had  t-xhibited  some  auger,  but  he  only  bur- 
Vtycd  the  scene  with  a  subtle  smile  that  made  me  far  more 
imcomfortable  than  the  expected  volley  of  oaths,  which  I  should 
h*ve  doubtl^'^rt  rrtunied,  but  that  iimile  was  u  weapon  I  could  not 
natch  in  oiy  anaoury  of  defence.  Said  he  presently,  '  Do  you 
'      '  '^  '■'  r  ibout  bullockn?'     *Ye«i,  sir,'  I  answered  meekly, 

presumption.     *  IVay,  when  did  you  learn  it?* 
b«  iDf|mred.    *Tbi«  morning,  sir/  I   replied  m-jre  meekly  than 
TOU  HIV,— XO.  »>,  X.S.  10 
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ever,  and  I  really  think  I  had  him  there.  At  any  rate,  he  got  ol 
his  horse,  took  the  whip,  disentangled  the  team,  and  dislodged 
rhe  waggon  without  furtlier  words.  We  went  home  to  dinner  in 
silence,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  at  gate-repairing.  That  was  my 
first  experience  in  bullock-driving,  but  it  was  no  means  the  lust, 
and  though  I  never  was  very  good  at  it,  yet  I  managed  as  a  general 
tiling  to  get  through  eleven  gates  out  of  twelve  without  any  very 
humiliating  disaster. 

The  nomenclature  of  bullocks  is  sometimes  very  curious,  and 
not  infre<iuently  brings  into  pi-ominence  the  peculiar  characters  of 
their  owners.  Oue  old  fellow  1  heard  of  possessed  four,  which  he 
named,  with  a  lingering  memory  of  ancient  days  when  lucifers 
were  not,  'Flint,'  *  Steel,'  'Tinderbox,'  and  *  Strike-a-light,'  It 
was  once  my  lot  to  work  for  a  squatter  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Tinker,  and  though  upon  the  whole  I  retain  very  pleasant 
recollections  of  him,  he  managed  in  some  way  to  excite  the 
enmity  of  a  neighbouring  *  cockatoo,*  as  the  smaller  landownens 
are  called,  and  by  way  of  subtle  revenge  and  irritation  this  man 
named  one  of  his  bullocks  after  the  object  of  his  averifion.  It  was 
done  with  the  sole  object  of  bullying  and  abusing  it  when  the] 
squatter  rode  by,  and  poor  '  Tinker,'  who  certainly  was  not  par-j 
ticularly  objectionable,  came  in  for  a  quantity  of  blows  and 
dishonouring  epithets,  which  he  had  not  fairly  earned,  by  serving 
as  a  whip])ing-block  or  scapegoat  for  the  real  or  imaginary  crimes 
of  his  human  namesake. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  paper  of  the  more  delightful  work 
a  Btock-rider  sometimes  has,  which  redeems  the  weary  rides  inj 
the  sunlit  plains  of  Australia  or  the  breezier  pLit^aus  of  Western 
Texas  from  utter  barrenness  and  final  disgust.    There  is  assuredly 
nothing  more  exciting  in  the  wild  life  of  the  world,  unless  it  be 
hunting  big  and  dangerous  game,  ihnn  to  ride  into  and  among 
a  herd  whose  long  sharp    horns  glitter  in   the  sun  as  they  tosa 
their  heads  half  in  fear  and  half  in  anger,  or  to  stop  a  stampede 
when  they  break  away  in  sudden  and  perhaps  inexplicable  panic. 
The  furious  pace  of  the  rider's  horse,  his  sudden  and  almost  mira-j 
culous  turns,  the  obstinacy  which  calls  for  the  whip  and  domina- 
tion, and  the  ever-present,  ever-varying  danger  of  death  make  a] 
something  to  look  back  u^>ou  with  feelings  which  are  not  unlike 
regret. 
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a  m'truing  c;irly  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  two  men  stood 
Uaniag  aguin^^t  the  mantelpiece  of  a  room  iu  one  of  the  Govcitj- 
ment  offices.  The  taller  of  the  two — he  who  was  at  home  in  the 
nxim  —  was  a  glim,  well-dressed  man,  wearing  his  hair  parted  exactly 
in  the  middle,  and  ;i  diamond  pin  iu  the  sailor  knot  of  his  tie. 
Mp  had  his  frock-coat  o]m\^  and  his  thumbs  in  the  armbolea  of  his 
wattitcooit.  The  attitude  denoted  complacency,  and  the  man  was 
oomplacent. 

*W«11,  the  fuany  jiart  of  it  is,'  he  was  saying  lightly,  his 
dionldors  pre&sed  against  the  mantelpiece,  'that  I  am  dining  at 
Uut  Ijiirton  Smiths'  this  evening !  * 

*"  Ah  ?  '  his  companion  answered,  looking  up  at  him  with  eyes 
of  envy.    '  And  so  you  will  see  her  ?  ' 

•Of  course.  She  is  to  come  to  them  to-day.  But  they  do 
D0(  know  about  our  engagement  yet,  and  as  she  does  not  want  to 
blnrt  it  out  the  moment  she  arrives — why,  for  this  evening,  it  will 
be  a  i^ecret.     Still  I  thought  I  would  tell  you.' 

lie  stepped  away  as  he  spoke,  to  straighten  a  red  morocco- 
covtreil  detipatch-box,  standing  on  the  table  behind  him.  It 
bore,  besides  the  flaunting  gilt  capitals  *  J.  0.,*  a  modest  plate 
with  the  name  *  Ernest  NVibberley  ' — liis  name. 

The  other  waited  until  he  resumed  Lis  place.  Then  he 
sQiHrred,  holding  out  his  hand,  'Yes,  I  am  glad  you  told  me,  old 
boy;  ami  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  believe  me.' 

*  Thank  you,  Jack,^  Wibberley  replied.  *  I  knew  you  would.  I 
railicr  feel  myself  that  "  Fate  cannot  harm  me.  I  have  dined 
lo^y."' 

*  Happy  dog  !  *  said  Jack  ;  and  presently  disappeared. 

Tilts  Burton  Smiths  whom  we  heard  them  meutioQ  ore 
tolerably  well  known  in  I^ondon.  Burton  Smith  himnelf  is  a 
buTi^cr,  with  money  and  many  relations — Irish  landlords,  8u<»tvh 
BctnberA,  Indian  judges,  and  the  like.  His  wife  is  young, 
grsciotts,  and  fond  of  itociety.  Their  drawing-rooms  on  the  to|- 
ino«t  fiat  of  Onslow  Mannious — rooms  with  sloping  ceilings  and 
a  dozea  tpiaiut  nooks  and  corners — are  seldom  empty  during  the 
regalation  hoar& 
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This  particular  dinner-partj  had  been  planned  witli  some  care. 

*  Lady  Linacre  will   come,  no  doubt/  Jlrs,  Burton  Smith  had 
puid  one  day  at  breakfast,  conning  a  list  she  held  in  her  hand ; 

*  and  Mr.  May/ 

But  Burton  Smith  objected  to  May.  *  He  will  talk  about 
nothing  but  India/  he  protested,  *  and  the  superiority  of  Calcutta 
over  London.  A  little  of  these  Bombay  ducks  goes  a  long  way, 
my  dear/ 

*  Well,  James,'  Airs.  Burton  Smith  replied  placidly — the  Hon. 
Vereker  May  is  a  son  of  Lord  Hawthorn—*  he  will  take  me  in,  and 
I  do  not  mind.  Only  I  must  Lave  Mr.  Wibberley  on  the  other 
side  to  make  conversation  and  keep  me  alive,  I^t  me  see — ^that 
will  be  three.  And  Joanna  Burton — she  comes  that  afternoon — 
four.  Do  you  know,  James,  when  we  were  at  Temple  Rothley 
for  Christmas  I  thought  there  was  something  between  your 
cousin  and  Jlr,  Wibberley  ?  ' 

'Then,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  let  them  Pit  together!' 
Barton  Smith  cried,  'or  they  will  talk  to  one  another  and  to  na 
one  else.' 

*Very  well,' Mrs.  Smith  assented.     *They  shall  sit  opposite 
to  one  another,  and  Mr.  Wibberley  shall  take  in  Mrs.  Galantine,  j 
yhe  will  be  sure  to  flirt  with  him,  and  we  can  watch  Joanna^s 
face.     I  shall  soon  see  if  there  is  anything  between  them." 

Mr.  Wibberley  was  a  young  man  of  some  importance,  if  only 
in  bis  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  a  Minister,  He  had  a  thou- 
sand acquaintances,  and  certainly  two  friends — perhaps  three.  He 
might  be  something  some  day — was  bound  to  be.  He  dressed 
well,  looked  well,  and  talked  well.  He  was  a  little  presumptuous,  ■ 
perhaps  even  a  trifle  conceited ;  but  women  like  these  things  in 
young  men,  and  he  had  infinite  tact.  At  any  rate,  he  had  never  I 
yet  found  himself  in  a  place  too  strait  for  him. 

This  evening  as  he  dressed  for  diuner — as  he  brushed  hH 
hair  vigorously,  or  paused  to  smile  at  some  reflection — his  own, 
but  not  in  the  glass — he  was  in  his  happiest  mood.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  well  with  him.  He  had  no  presentiment  of  i 
eviL  He  was  going  to  a  house  where  he  was  appreciated.  Airs. 
Burton  Smith  was  a  great  ally  of  his.  And  then  there  would  be, 
as  we  know,  someone  else.     Happy  man  ! 

*Lady  Linacre,'  said  his  hostess,  as  she  introduced  him  to  a 
stout  personage  with  white  hair,  a.  double  chin,  and  diamonds.  I 
Wibberley  bowed,  making  up  hie  mind  that  the  dowager  was  one 
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of  tlios«  ladies  with  strong  prejudices,  who  draw  their  .skirts 
together  if  you  prove  a  Home  liuler,  and  leave  the  room  if  you 
OK'ntioii  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  'Mr,  May,  you  have  met  before,* 
Mrs.  Smith  continued  ;  *  and  you  know  Miss  Burton,  1  think  ?  * 

He  murmured  assent,  while  she — Joanna — *h«x>k  hands  with 
Lim  frankly  and  quietly,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  perhaps,  He 
playeii  liig  part  well,  too,  for  a  moment ;  but  halted  in  his 
smtenrfr  ns  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  this  was  their  firet 
meeting  since  she  had  said  ^Yes,*  He  recovered  from  his 
momentary  embarrassment,  however,  before  even  Mrs.  Burton 
J^cnith  could  note  it,  and  promptly  oti'ered  ^Irs.  Galantine  his  arm. 

She  was  an  old  friend  of  his — as  friends  go  in  society.  He 
had  tjiken  her  in  to  dinner,  that  is,  half-a-dozen  times.  'Who  is 
that  girl  ?  '  ahe  asked,  when  they  were  seated  ;  and  she  raised  her 
glajoic-x  an«l  stared  through  them  at  her  iu4t-d-vis»  *  I  declare  she 
would  b*  pretty  if  her  nose  were  not  so  short.' 

Hn  neized  the  excuse  to  put  up  his  glaas  too,  and  take  a 
look.  *  It  i$  rather  short,*  he  admitted,  gazing  with  a  whimsical 
MOUMs  of  property  ut  the  deficient  organ.  *  But  some  people  like 
*hort  noses,  you  know,  Mrs.  Galantine.' 

•Ah!  And  theatres  in  AugustI*  fhe  replied  incredulously. 
'And  drawing-room  games  !  And  oonundriuus  I  But,  seriously, 
•he  would  be  pretty  if  it  were  not  for  that.' 

•Would  she?'  he  questioned  gravely.  *  Well,  I  think  she 
would, do  you  know?  ' 

And  certainly  Joanna  was  pretty,  though  her  forehead  was  too 
lorgr,  and  her  nose  too  small,  and  her  lips  too  fnll,  Vvr  her  eye« 
tf^r,.  V.M*^ht  and  her  complexion  perfect,  and  her  face  told  4>f  wit, 
I  trmp«r,  and  freshness.  She  had  beautiful  arms,  too,  for 
■  lIiu  «^f  ninctcfTi.  Mrs.  Galantine  said  nothing  about  the  arms — 
not  \n\\  of  modesty,  but  because  her  own  did  not  form  one  of  her 
4trmig  points.  Wibbrrley,  however,  was  thinking  of  them,  and 
wbcthrr  a  c^^rtuin  Siaccl<-f  he  had  by  him  would  fit  them.  Ht« 
«w  Joaniu  wort-  u  bracelet — a  sketchy  gold  thing.  Jle  wondered 
whether  he  shoukl  beg  it  for  a  pattern,  or  whether  it  might  not 
br  more  plrasunt  to  menKuro  the  wrist  for  himself. 

Bat  3IrH.  Galantlno  returned  to  the  charge.  *  She  ].<q  a  cousin. 
It  dbs  floi?*  nbe  caid,  Kpeaking  bo  loudly  tliat  Joanna  looked 
and  smiled.    *  I  have  never  met  her  before.    Tell  me  all 


dhottt  her. 


Tell   her  nil    about    her!      Wibbrrley  giifpcd«     He   «aw  a 
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difficulty  in  telb'Dg  her  *  all  about  her/  the  more  iis  the  general 
conversation  at  the  moment  was  not  brisk,  and  Joanna  could  hear 
every  word.  For  an  instant,  indeed,  his  presence  of  mind  £&iled 
him,  and  he  cast  an  appalled  glance  round  tb^  table.  But  then 
he  bent  to  his  task.  'Mrs.  Galantine,'  he  murmured  sweetly, 
confidentially,  *  pray-    pray  beware  of  becoming  a  potato !  * 

The  lady  dropped  her  knife  and  fork  with  a  clatter.  *How 
horrid  !     A  potato,  Mr.  Wibberley  ?     \Vhat  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  What  I  say/  he  answered  simply.  '  Vou  see  my  plate  ?  It 
is  a  picture,  Mi>.  Galantine.  You  have  there  the  manly  beef, 
and  the  feminine  peas,  so  young,  so  tender!  And  the  potato  I  The 
potato  is  the  con&dante.  It  h  insipid.  Do  yoa  not  agree  with 
me?' 

'  Bravo,  Mr,  Wibberley !     But  am  I  to  apply  your  i>arable 
she  asked  sharply,  glancing  across  the  table,  with  her  fork  nj 
lifted,  and  a  pea  upon  it.     'Am  I  to  be  the  potato?  ' 

*  The  choice  is  with  you,'  he  replied  gallantly.  '  Shall  it  be 
the  potato  ?  or  the  peas  ?  * 

Mrs.  Burton  i^mith,  seeing  him  bo  absorbed  in  his  companion, 
grew  puzzled,  I^ok  as  often  asi  she  might  at  Joanna,  she  saw 
no  sign  of  jealousy  or  self-consciousneas  in  thegirrs  face.  Joanna 
seemed  to  be  getting  on  perfectly  with  her  partner ;  to  be 
enjoying  herself  to  the  full,  and  to  be  as  much  interested  as  any- 
one at  table.  Mrs.  Burton  Smith  sighed,  if  the  truth  be  known, 
She  had  the  instinct  of  matchmaking.  And  she  saw  clearly  now 
that  there  was  nothing  between  the  two;  that  if  there  had  been 
any  philandering  at  Temple  Rothley  neither  of  the  young  people 
bad  put  out  a  hand — or  a  heart— beyond  recovery. 

But  this  success  of  Wibberley's  with  3Irs.  GaUmtine  had  its 
consequences.  After  the  ladies  had  withdrawn  be  grew  just  a 
trifle  presumptuous.  By  ill-luck,  too,  the  Hon.  Vereker  May  had 
reached  that  period  of  the  evening  when  India — as  seen  through 
the  glasses  of  his  memory — was  accustomed  to  put  on  its  rosiest 
tints  ;  and  the  two  facing  one  another  fell  to  debating  on  a 
subject  of  which  the  returned  Civilian  had  seen  much  and  thought 
little,  and  the  private  secretary  had  read  more  and  thought  not 
at  all.  They  were  therefore  about  on  a  par  as  to  information,  und 
what  the  younger  man  lacked  of  obstinacy  he  made  up  by  readi-j 
nets.  It  was  in  vain  the  Nabob  blustered,  asserted,  contradicted — 
finally  grew  sulky,  silent,  stertorous.  Wibberley  pushed  hi»i 
little  triumph,  and  soon,  as  we  shall  see,  paid  dearly  for  it. 
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It  happened  that  he  was  the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room. 
The  ereuing  was  chill}^.  The  ladies  hud  grouped  themselves 
»hoii1  the  fire,  protected  from  aasuult,  so  to  8peak,  by  a  couple  of 
ijKj-tables  bearing  shaded  lamps.  The  incomers,  one  by  one, 
through  these  outworks — all  but  NVibberley.  He  cast  a 
^laiure  of  comic  despair  at  Jojinnn,  who  was  by  the  fireplace  in  the 
heart  of  the  citadel ;  and  then,  resigning  himself  to  separation,  he 
took  a  low  chair  by  one  of  the  tables,  and  began  indolently  to 
turn  over  the  books  which  lay  on  the  latter.  There  were  but  half 
a  dozen.  He  sainned  them  all,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  on  a 
bracelet  lying  by  them  on  the  olive-green  plush ;  a  sketchy  gold 
bnc^-Iet,  with  one  big  bos*? — Joanna's, 

He  lf»okcd  ap  at  the  j)arty — himself  sitting  a  little  a^ide,  as 
we  have  saiil — with  a  stealthy  glance.  They  were  none  of  them 
fiicing  Lis  way.  They  were  discussing  a  photograph  on  the  ovcr- 
roantel,  a  jthotograph  of  children  by  Mendelssohn.  He  stretched 
his  hanil  out  softly  and  covered  the  bracelet.  He  would  take  it  for 
tt  pattern,  and  to-morrow  Joanna  should  ransom  it.  He  tried,  as 
his  fingers  clothed  on  it,  to  catch  her  eye.  He  would  have  liked  to 
•ee  her  face  change  and  her  colour  rise-  It  would  have  added  to 
it  charm  he  felt  iu  the  boyish,  foolish  act  he  was  com- 
,  if  she  had  been  privy  to  it — yet  unable  to  prevent  it. 
tat  she  would  not  look  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 

plunder.  He  slid  the  gold  trifle  deftly  under  the  fringe  of 
table,  and  clasped  it  round  his  arm — not  a  very  lusty  one — 
thrusting  it  an  high  as  it  would  go  that  no  movement  of  his  shirt- 
Cliff  might  disclose  it.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
he  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  anyone  besides  Joanna  should 
knov  of  the  act :  that  doddering  old  fossil  May,  for  instance,  who, 
hovever,  was  safe  enough — standing  an  the  rug  with  his  back 
tamed,  and  his  slow  miud  forming  an  opinion  on  the  photograph. 

Then — or  within  a  few  minutes,  at  any  rate — Wibberley  began 
to  liml  the  party  dull.     He  saw  small  chance  of  a  private  woi 
with  Joanna.     l.ady  Linacre,  his  nearest,  neighbour,  was  prosinj 
OD  to  Mrs.  Burtiio  Smith,  his  next  nearest.     And  he  himself,  after 
nhining  at   dinner,  had  fallen   into  the  background.      Hang  it» 
hi*  would  go!     It  wa»  ten  iM'lock. 

He  rose,  and  was  stooping  across  the  table,  murmuring  his 
etcusrj  to  ^Ir«.  Burton  Smith,  when  I^idy  Liuacre  uttered  an 
•oolamatioo.  He  wtu  leaning  ncross  her  between  her  head  and 
the  lamp  at  the  moment^  and  he  fancied  he  had  touched  her  head- 
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dress.  *Pr.iy  pardon  me.  Lad}'  Linacre!'  he  cried  gaily.  *1 
just  going — I  have  lo  leave  early — so  the  encroachment  will 
bnt  for  a  moment.' 

*It  is  not  that/   the  old    ladj  replied.     *But  where  is 
bracelet?'     She  was  feeling  abont  the  table  as  she  Epoke, shilling 
with  her  white,  podg^*  hinds  the  half-dozen  volnmes  that  lay  on  it. 

No  one  on  the  instant,  however,  took  in  the  situation,  Mrs. 
Burton  Smith  ha-.l  risen,  and  was  listening  to  Wibberlej.  The 
otliers  were  talking.  But  Lady  Linacre  was  used  to  attention  ; 
and  when  she  spoke  again  her  voice  was  shrill,  and  almost 
indecently  loud.  "Where  is  my  bracelet ?*  she  repeated.  'The 
one  with  the  Agra  diamond  that  I  waa  showing  you,  Mrs.  liurton 
Smith.  It  was  here  a  moment  ago,  and  it  is  gone  !  It  Ls 
gone ! * 

Wibberley  was  still  sj>eaking  to  his  hostess.  He  heard  the 
old  lady's  words,  but  did  not  clearly  apply  them.  He  finished  his 
leave-taking  ;d.most  at  his  leisure,  and  only  as  he  turned  recol- 
lected himself,  and  said,  with  polite  vsolicitude,  *  \Miat  is  it,  Lady 
Linacre?     Have  youdropf»ed  something?    Can  I  find  it  for  you?*' 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  she  drew  her  skirt  aijide,aud  both 
peered  at  the  floor,  while  there  was  quite  a  chorus  from  those 
sitting  nearest  of,  'What  is  it,  Lady  Linacre?  Dear  Lady 
Linacre,  what  have  you  lost  ? ' 

*  My  Agra  diamond  I '  she  replied  fussily,  her  head  qoivcring,  | 
her  fingers  groping  abont  her  dress. 

*No?'    someone  said    in   surprise,      'Why,  it  was  here  a. 
moment  ago.     I  saw  it  in  your  hand.* 

The  old  lady  held  out  her  wrists.  '  See  I '  she  eaid  feebly,  *  I 
have  not  got  it ! ' 

*  But  are  you  sure  it  is  not  in  your  lap  ? '  suggested  Burton  \ 
Smith.     Lady  Linacre  had  rather  an  ample  Lip.     By  this  tJme  the  I 
attention  of  the  whole  party  had  been  drawn  to  the  loss,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  most  prudent  were  looking  slightly  nncomfoptable.    ] 

*No,*  she  answered;  '  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  placed  it  on  the] 
table  by  my  side.  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  there.  I  was  going  to  putJ 
it  on  when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  and  I  laid  it  down  just  for 
a  minute,  and — it  is  gone  I  * 

She  waa  quite  clear  about  it,  and  looked  mildly  at  Wibberley] 
for   confirmation.     The   table   had   stood   between   them.      She 
thought  he  must  have  seen  it  lying  there  ;  ^Irs,  Barton  J^mifb 
being  the  only  other  person  close  to  the  table. 
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Burton  Smith  saw  that  look.  '  I  say,  Wibberley,'  he  said, 
nppoilrng  to  him,  Lalf  in  fun,  Iiatf  in  earnest,  *  you  have  not 
hidden  it  for  a  joke,  old  fellow,  have  you?' 

*  I  ?     Certainly  not ! ' 
To  this  day  Ernest  Wibberley  wonders  when  he  first  made  the 

iisagrecable  discovery  of  what  he  had  done — that  he  had  taken 
[fhe  wrong  bnicelel !  It  was  not  early.  It  was  not  until  the 
ieved  owner  had  twice  proclaimed  her  loss  that  he  felt  himself 
flvdden,and  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  the  bracelet  was  on 
IkH  own  arm.  Even  then,  if  he  liad  had  instant  presence  of  mind, 
be  might  have  extricated  himself.  He  might  have  said  at  once, 
*  By  Jove !  !  think  I  slipped  it  on  my  wrist  in  pure  absence  of 
fuind,'  or  made  some  other  excuse  fur  his  possession  of  it  which 
iroold  have  |)&88ed  muster,  though  one  or  two  might  have  thought 
odd.  But  lime  was  everything  ;  such  excuses  to  avail  must 
be  made  at  once ;  and  he  hesitated.  He  hated  to  seem  odd,  even 
to  oae  or  two ;  and  he  thought  that  presently  be  might  find 
le  chance  of  restoring  the  bracek't  without  being  detected.  So 
hesitated,  peering  at  the  carjjet,  and  the  golden  opportunity 
;d  him  by.  Then  carh  moment  made  the  avowal  more  diJ^- 
'  less  ])os8ible  ;  until,  when  his  host  ap])ealed  to  him — '  If 
^^  __  ._ .  L'  hidden  it  for  a  joke,  old  fellow,  out  with  it ! ' — he  had  no 
it  seemed  to  his  uneasy  conscience  that  he  had  no 
cboioe — but  to  answer  as  he  did. 

He  looked  up,  indeed,  with  admiiubly  acted  surprise,  and  said 
his  *l?    Certainly  not !  *  somewhat  peremptorily. 

Haifa  dozen  of  the  guests  wore  i>eering  stupidly  about  as  if 

they  expected  to  find  the  lost  article  in  a  tlower-vase,  or  within  tho 

[lobe  of  a  lamp.     Presently  their  hostess  stayed  these  explora- 

t«.    *  Wait  a  moment ! '  she  cried  abruptly,  raising  her  head* 

[<  I  have  it !  * 

*  Well  ? '  eageriy,  from  several, 
*4Ql>n  must  have  moved  it  when  he  brouglit  in  the  tea.     Thai 

te  St.     Hing  the  bell,  Jamos»  and  we  will  ask  him.* 
So  il  was  done.    Jolm  came  in,  and  the  question  was  put 
iohhn* 

*  Yen,  sir,'  he  said  readily ;  *  1  saw  a  bracelet.  On  this  table, 
by  the  lamp.*     He  indicated  the  table  near  I<ady  Linacre. 

'  "  ■  move  it?* 

,  rir  ?  •  tlie  man  repeated,  iurprised  by  the  question, 
the  lileDce^and  the  strained  faces  turned  to  him.    ''No, sir;  oer- 
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tainlj  not.     I  only  suv  it  when  I  was  handing  the  tea  to — to  Mni 
Wibberley,  I  think  it  wa?/ 

*Ah,  very  well,'  his  master  answered,     *That  is  all.     Vol 
may  go.' 

It   was   not   posbible,  indeed,  to  donbt   the  man's  face  and 
manner.      But  when  be   had    left   the  room,  an   uncomfortable 
silence  ensued.     *  It  is  very  strange,'  Burton  Smith  said  Ht  last| 
looking  from  one  to  another,  ami  then,  for  the  twentieth  tim< 
groping  under  the  table. 

*  It  i«  very  strange,'  Wibberley  murmured.  He  folt  bound  t( 
say  something.  He  could  not  free  himself  from  an  idea  that  tin 
others,  and  particularly  the  Indian  Civilian,  were  casting  special 
looks  at  him.  He  appeared  calm  enough,  but  he  could  not 
sure  of  this.  He  felt  rather  as  if  he  were  each  instant  changinj 
colour,  and  betraying  himself  to  every  eye.  His  very  veil 
sounded  forced  to  his  ear  as  he  repeated  fussily,  '  It  in  very  odd- 
very  odd  !     Where  can  it  be  ?  ' 

'  It   cost,'  Lady    Linacre    quavered — irrelevantly,  hut   by  n< 
means   impertinently — *  it   cost    fourteen   thousand  out    thei 
Indeed  it  did.     And  that  was  before  it  was  set.' 

A  hush  as  of  awe  fell  upon  the  room.     '  Fourteen  thousam 
pounds  ! '  Burton  Smith  said  softly,  his  hair  rising  on  end. 

*  No,  no,'  said  the  old  lady,  who  had  not  intended  this  mji 
fication.     *  Not  poundt. ;  ru]>ees.' 

'  I  understand,'  he  replied,  rubbing  his  head.     *  But  that  is 
good  sum.' 

'  It  is  over  a  thousand  pounds,'  the  Indian  Civilian  put  in 
stonily, '  at  the  present  rat©  of  exchange.' 

*  But,  good   gracious,  James ! '  Mrs.  Burton   Smith  said  im- 
patiently, '  why  are  you  valuing  Lady  Linacre'a  jewellery — iaat< 
of  finding  it  for  her?     The  question  is,  "  Where  is  it?  "     It  muj 
be  here.     It  was  on  this  table  fifteen  minutes  ago.     It  cannt 
have  been  sjiirited  away,' 

'  If  anyone,'  her  husband  began  seriously,  *  is  doing  this  for 
joke,  I  do  hope * 

*  For  a  joke  ! '  the  hostess  cried  sharply.     *  Impossible  I ' 

'  I  say,  my  dear,'  he  persisted,  *  if  anyone  is  doing  this  for 
joke,  I  hope  he  will  own  op.     It  seem^  to  me  that  it  has  be 
carried  far  enough.'     There  was  a  chorus  of  asfiient,  half-iodignani 
half-exculpatory.      But    ti^.   nr>p   owned    to   the  jok^       Vr. 
produced  the  bracelet. 
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*  W«?n,  I  never!*  Mrs.  Burton  Smith  eiclnimed.  And  as  the 
company  looked  at  one  another,  it  :>eemed  ais  if  they  uleo  bud 
never  known  anything  quite  bo  extraordinary  us  thin. 

*  Kcally,  Lady  Linacre,  I  think  that  it  must  be  somewhere 
about  you/  said  the  host  at  last.  '  Would  you  mind  giving  your- 
self a  good  shake  ?  * 

She  rose,  and  was  polemnly  preparing  to  agitato  her  skirts, 
rben  a  guest  interfered.  It  was  ihe  Hon.  Vereker  Jlay.  '  You 
not  trouble  yourself,  I^dy  Linacre/  he  said,  with  a  curiouH 
ITjnesis.      He  was  still  s*tiinding  by  the  fireplnee,      *  It   is  not 

>ut  you/ 

*  Then  where  in  the  world  is  it  ? '  retorted  Mrs.  Galantine*  *  Do 
joa  know  ?  * 

*  If  you  do,  for  goodness'  sake  speak  out ;'  Mrs.  Burton  Smith 
led   indignantly ;    while   everyone   turned  and  stared  at  the 

^Civilian. 

*  You  hod  better/  be  said,  *a«k  Mr.  Wibberley ! ' 
That  was  all.    Itut  something  in  his  tone  produced  un  electrical 

ittffect  on  everyone.  Joanna,  in  her  conier — remote,  like  the 
from  the  centre  of  the  disturbance — turned  red  and 
and  tlashed  angry  glances  round  her.  For  the  rest,  they 
ted  thiMnselves  away.  It  was  impossible  lo  misunderstand  the 
tiDuatioD.  The  words,  simple  as  they  were,  had  in  a  moment 
put  a  graver  complexion  on  the  matter.  Even  Mrs.  Bnrton  Smith 
was  ffilenced,  looking  to  her  husland.  He  looked  furtively  at 
'A^'ibbeiley. 

And  Wibberlry?     Up  to  thi^  moment  he  had  merely  thought 

hiiDMlf  in  an  unpleasant  fix,  from  whicli  he  must  escapt'  as  best 

be  could,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  emimrrassment,  a  slight  loss 

rlf-re#pect.     Even  the  latter  be  might   regain  to-morrow,  if 

le  taw  fit,  by  telling  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Jiurton  Smith;  and  in 

time  the  whole  thing  would  become  a  subject  for  laughter,  a  stock 

ier-|iarty  anecdote.     Hut  now  !  now  at  the  first  sound  of  the 

[ndiao'v  voice  bi^  recognised  his  danger;  and  saw  clearly  in  the 

iQodredth  part  of  a  second  that  ruin,  social  damnation,  perhaps 

%  thrwitened  bim.     His  pwsence  of  mind  seemed  to  fail  him 

ily  at  sight  of  the  pit  opening  at  hi«  feet.     He  felt  himK*lf 

reeling,  choking,  his  head  siu'charged  with  blcKKi.     The  room,  the 

;pe<!tant  fflrrs  all  tunifd  fo  him,  all  with  that  stninge  expression 

%o  them,  »wnm  round  before  him.     He  had  to  Iny  bt>  hund  nu  a 

chair  to  uteady  himself. 
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But  he  did  steady  himself,  eo  far  thiit  tliosf  wLo  market!  trn 
agitation  did  not  know  whether  it  proceeded  from  anger  or  fear. 
He  drew  himself  up  and  looked  straight  at  his  accaser,  holding 
the  chair  Buspended^in  his  hands.  '>Miat  do  you  mean?'  h 
said  hoarsely. 

*  I  should  not  have  spoken,*  the  Civilian  continued,  returning 
his  gaze,  and  speaking  in  cool  measured  accents,  *  if  Mr.  BurtoUj 
Smith  had  not  twice  appealed  to  us — if  any  joke  was  being  played] 
— to  confess  to  it.'  • 

'Weliy 

*  Well,  only  this,*  the  old  g€ntlem«in  replied ;  *  that  I  saw  yoi 
yourself  take  Lady  Linacre*d  bracelet  from  that  table  &  fey 
moments  before  it  was  missed,  Mr.  Wibberley.' 

*Vou  saw  me?'  cried  Wibberley.  This  lime  there  was  the 
ring  of  honest  defiance,  of  indignant  innocence,  in  his  tone.  For 
if  he  felt  certain  of  one  thing  it  was  that  no  one  had  been  looking 
at  him  when  the  unlucky  deed  was  done. 

*  I  did/  replied  the  Civilian  dispassiouately.  *  My  back  was 
towards  you.  But  my  ryes  were  on  this  mirror' — he  touched  anj 
oval  glass  in  a  Venetian  frame  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiec* 
*and  I  saw  clearly,  quite  clearly.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  your  face,  I  was  assured  at  the  time  that 
it  was  a  trick  you  were  playing — a  jest  only." 

Kmest  Wibberley  tried  to  frame  the  words,  *  And  now? ' — tri( 
to  force  a  smile.  But  he  could  not.  The  perspiration  sprang  out 
in  great  beads  on  his  face.  He  t-hook  all  over.  He  felt  himself — 
and  this  time  it  was  no  fancy — growing  livid. 

*To  the  best  of  my  belief,*  added  the  Civilian  quietly,  '  th< 
bracelet  is  on  your  left  arm  now.' 

Wibberley  tried  to  master,  but  could  not,  the  impulse — the 
traitor  impulse — which  urged  him  to  glance  down  at  his  wrisl 
The  idea  that  the  bracelet  might  be  visible — that  the  damninj 
evidence  might  be  plain  to  every  eye — overcame  him-  Ho  looker 
down.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  ;  he  might  hav( 
known  it,  for  he  felt  the  hot  clasp  of  the  horrible  thing  buminj 
his  arm  inches  higher.  But  when  he  looked  up  again — fleetinj 
us  liad  been  his  glance — he  found  that  something  dreadful  hi 
happened  to  him.  He  faltered,  and  the  chair  dropped  from  hi^ 
hands.  He  liad  never  met  looks  like  these  before.  He  read  ii 
every  face  save  one  suspicion  or  condemnation.  Thief  and  liar 
He  read  the  words  in  their  eyes — the  eyes  of  bis  (luondam  friends 
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Yet  be  woald,  he  must^  lirnzen  it  out ;  and  though  he  could  not 
otter  a  Kord  be  looked  from  them  to — Joaunu. 

Thf  girls  face  wius  pale  and  scared.  But  her  eyes — they  an- 
swered hi:^  right  eagerly — were  ablaze  with  indignation.  They  held 
doubly  no  suspicion.  The  moment  his  look  fell  on  her,  she  spoke. 
^*SLow  them  your  arm  I '  she  cried  impulsively.  '  Show  them  you 
'bave  not  got  it,  Emfbt ! '  with  feuch  scorn,  such  generous  {tas^sion 
in  her  voice,  that  it  did  not  need  the  tell-tale  name  which  feU 
too  glibly  from  her  lips  to  betray  her  secret — at  least  to  everj 
romiin  in  the  nK>m. 

*  Show  them  your  arm !  *  Ah,  but  that  was  just  wltat  he  could 

lot  do !   And  as  lie  comprehended  this  he  gnashed  his  teeth,    lie 

iw  himfeLf  netted  and  entrapped,  and  lib  rage  and  misery  were 

K>  written  in  his  face  that  the  best  and  most  merciful  of  those 

ibout  him  turned  from  him  in  shame  and  pity.     Even  the  girl 

:ho  loved  him  bhnink  back,  clutching  the  mantelpiece  in  the 

first  apQsm  of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  anguish.      Her  words,  her 

>dtion,  had  taken  from  him  his  last  chance.     He  saw  it  was 

I[e  felt  the  Nemesis  the  more  bitterly  on  that  account ;  and 

with  a  wild  gestnrc,  and  some  wilder  word,  he  turned  abruptly 

J  _  1  I     -^;,.{j  from  tlie  room,  blindly  seized  his  hat,  and  went  dowck 

t  .eet. 

Hu  feelings  when  he  found  himself  outside  were  such  as  it  is 
{lossible  to  describe  in  smooth,  passionless  sentences.  He  had 
•ked  hife  honour  and  happiness  in  an  hour.  He  had  lout  hif 
place  among  men  through  a  chance  word  We  talk  and  read  of 
thand*.>7bolt  from  tin-  blue ;  but  still  the  thing  is  to  us  unnatuniL 
«  law-abiding  citizen  whom  a  moment's  jiassion  has  made  a 
urdertT,  some  strong  man  whom  a  stunning  blow  has  left  crushed 
writhing  on  the  giound,  n  twisted  cripple — vmly  these  could 
lly  describe  his  mi:*ery  and  despair  as  he  traversed  the  streets. 
It  was  misery  he  had  brought  on  himself;  and  yet  how  far  the 
j.,.r.:.i  .,,*j^t  exceeded  the  offence!  How  immensely  the  shame 
i.  sure  exceeded  Uie  g^tl     He  had  lied,  and  llie  lie  had 

fir  (am  a  thief  I 

Jie  weat  up  tu  his  rooms  like  one  In  a  dream,  and,  scarcely 
knowing?  what  he  did,  tore  the  bauble  from  his  ann  aud  tlung  it 
I  If.     liy  his  last  act  of  bringing  it  away  he  had 

^ 4  u  hundred  times  more  serious,  but  he  did  not 

aCM:e  remember  this.     After  he  bad  tat  a  while,  however,  with 
head  between  his  hands,  wondering  if  thi<  leally  were  him- 
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fielf — if  this  really  had  happened  to  himself,  this  dreadful  thing! 
he  began  to  see  things  more  clearlv.  Still,  he  could  not  at  once 
make  np  hifl  mind  what  to  do.  Beyond  some  hazy  idea  of  return- 
ing the  bracelet  by  the  tirst  post ,  and  going  on  the  Continent — of 
course,  he  most,  reftign  his  emijioyment — he  had  settled  nothingg 
when  a  «tep  outride  made  him  start  to  bts  feet^  Someood 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  chambers.  He  stood  pallid  and  listens 
ing,  struck  by  a  endden  fear.  I 

*  The  police ! '  he  said  to  himeelf. 

But  a  moment's  thought  satistied  him  that  it  was  improbable^ 
if  not  impofisible,  tlnat  thi?  summons  should  be  theirs  ;  and  he  wenGJ 
to  tlip  doer  Ustlpssly  and  threw  it  open.  On  the  mat  stood  Burt^ir 
Smith,  in  a  soft  slouched  hat,  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  ofi 
his  overcoat,  AVibberJey  just  glanced  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  waa 
alone ;  and  then,  leaving  hira  to  shot  the  door,  retumetl  to  hiij 
chair,  and  nat  down  in  liis  old  attitude,  with  his  head  between 
his  hands.     He  looked  already  a  broken  man.  I 

Burton  Smith  followed  him  in,  and  stood  a  moment  looking! 
-down  at  him  uncomfortably  enough.  It  is  bad  to  have  had  such  v 
flcene  as  has  been  described  at  your  house,  but  it  is  worse,  if  a  man 
be  a  man,  to  face  a  fellow-creature  in  his  time  of  shame.  At  an* 
rate,  Burton  Smith  felt  it  so.  *  Look  here,  Wibberley,*  he  said  afl 
length,  as  much  embarrassed  as  if  he  had  been  the  thief.  *  Loolq 
here,  it  will  be  better  to  hush  this  up.  Give  me  thie  confounde<B 
bracelet  to  hand  back  to  Lady  Linacre,  and  the  thing  phall  gd 
no  farther.*  1 

His  tone  was  curiously  suggestive  both  of  old  friendship  fludl 
present  contempt  and  pity.  But  when  he  had  to  repeat  his  quesJ 
tion,  when  Wibberley  gave  him  no  answer,  his  voice  grew  harsher. 
Even  then  the  man  with  the  hidden  face  did  not  speak,  but pointecL 
with  an  imp:itient  gesture  to  the  mantel-shelf»  I 

Burton  Smith  stepped  briskly  to  the  place  indicated,  ana 
looked.  He  was  anxious  to  spare  the  culprit  as  far  as  possible^ 
Yes,  there  was  the  bracelet.  He  seized  it,  anxious,  if  the  truth 
be  known,  to  escape  from  the  place  with  all  speed.  But  he  laid  if 
down  the  next  instant  as  r(uickly  as  he  had  taken  it  u]t,  and  his 
brows  came  together  as  he  turned  sternly  upon  his  companion. 

*This  is  not  the  bracelet! '  be  said.  Th^re  was  no  smack  cm 
old  afiection  in  his  tone  now ;  it  was  wholly  hostile,  llii  patienc^ 
was  exhausted.  *  Lady  Linacre's  was  a  diamond  bracelet  of  greafl 
'value,  as  you  know.     This  is  a  plain  gold  thing  worth  two  or  thred 
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«.     PVr  heaven^s  eiike,  man  !  *  lie  added  vith  sudden  vehe- 
,  *  for  your  own  sake,  do  not  play  the  fool  now  !     WTiere  is 
bracelet?' 

No  doubt  despnir  had  p;irti:illy  benumbed  Wibberley's  mind» 
for  still  be  did  not  npeak,  and  Hiirton  Smith  had  to  put  his 
»V'  "  '■  more  than  once  before  he  got  an  answer,  When  Wib- 
l  I  at  last  look  up  it  waiJ  with  a  dazed  face.     'What  is  it?  ' 

h<*  mutii-red,  avoiding  the  other's  eyes, 
'This  is  not  I-ady  Linncre*s  bracelet.' 
•  It  in  not?' 
*No;  certainly  not.' 

Still  confused,  still  avoiding  the  other's  grave  look,  >\*ibberley 
and  took  tht.'^  bnicelet  in  his  hand,  and  glanced  askance  at  it. 
\od  then  Burton  Smith  saw  him  start  violently. 

It  IK  of  the  same  shape/  re[»eated  the  barrister,  ice  in  his 
he  thought  the  exchange  a  foolish,  trans|)arent  iirtifice, 
*  But  Lady  LiuacreV  has  a  large  brilliant  where  that  haa  a  phiin 
tx>sH.    That  is  not  J^dy  Linacre's  bracelet.' 

Wjbberley  turued  away,  the  circlet  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  the 
indow,  where  he  stood  for  quite  a  moment  looking  out  into  the 
The  curtainfl  were  not  drawn-     As  he  stood  there,  other- 
motionless,  his  shoulders  trembled  so  violently  that  a  certain 
ful  KURpicion  seized  hi»  late  host ;  and  the  latter  desisted 
watching  him  and  hx)ked  about,  but  in  vain,  for  a  phial  or 


At  the  end  of  the  minute  Wibberley  turned.     For  the  first 
Jiok^  he  confronted  his  visitor.     His  eyes  were  strangely  bright, 
iace  very  pole ;  but  his  mouth  was  set  strong  and  firm.     *  I 
neT<^  tiaid  it  was  I  *  he  answered  grimly. 

*  Was  what?' 

*  I  never  said  it  was  I^dy  Linncre*B.     It  was  you  who  said  that,' 
^continued,  hii^  hfa<l  high,  a  singular  change  evident  in  his  de- 

lOur,  an  inciniveness  almost  harsh  in  his  tone.  *  It  was  you 
—you  who  suspected  me  I  I  could  not  show  you  my  arm  beeause 
1  had  that  bnicelct  on  it.' 

'  Ami  whose  bracelet  is  it?'  Barton  Smith  murmured  doubt- 
folly,  sluiken  AS  much  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  man's  de- 
mennonr  aa  by  his  denial. 

*  It  is  your  cousin's — Miss  Burton's,  We  are  engaginl/  rqilird 
"Wibberley  sternly — so  entirely  had  the  two  changed  places.  *  She 
intended  to  tell  yoa  to-morrow.    I  saw  it  on  the  table,  and  secreted 
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it  when  I  thought  that  no  one  was  looking.     It  was  a  foolish  thini 
to  do.' 

*  And  it  was    Joanna\s   bnicelet   that  Vereker  ]Mav  saw  v< 
take?' 

'  Preciselj/ 

Burton  iSnaith  said  a  word  about  the  Civilian  which  we  need 
not  repeat.  Then  he  added,  '  But  why  ou  earth,  old  fellow,  dii 
you  not  explain  ?  * 

*  Plrstly,' Wibberley  replied  with  force,  '  because  I  should  have 
had  to  proclaim  my  engagement  to  all  those  fools ;  and  I  had  not 
Joanna's  permission  to  do  that.  And  secondly — well,  I  did  not 
wish  to  coufess  to  being  such  au  idiot  as  I  was.' 

*  Umph !  *  said  Burton  Smith,  slowly,  an  odd  light  in  his  eye 
'  I  think  you  were  a  fool,  but — I  suppose  you  will  shake  ban 

•Certainly,  old  man.*     And  they  did  so,  warmly. 

*  Now,  then,'  continued  the  barrister,  his  face  becoming  serious 
again,  *the  question  is,  where  is  Lady  Linacre's  bracelet?' 

*  That  is  hardly  my  business,'  Wibberley  answered.  •  I  an> 
sure  you  will  excuse  me  saying  so.  I  have  bad  trouble  enough 
with  it — I  know  that — and,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  am  off  to  bed/ 

But  though  his  friend  left  him  on  the  instant,  Wibberley  did 
not  go  to  bed  at  once.  Burton  Smith  huirying  homeward— to  find 
when  he  reached  Onslow  Mansions  that  Lady  Linacre's  bnicelet  had 
been  discovered  in  a  flounce  of  her  dress — would  have  been  surprised, 
very  much  surprised  indeed,  could  he  have  looked  into  the  cham- 
bers a  minute  later — a  minute  after  his  own  departure.  He  would 
have  seen  his  friend  cast  down  on  his  kneeg  before  a  great  chairj 
his  face  hidden,  his  form  shaken  by  wild  hysterical  sobbing.  F< 
AMbberley  was  moved  for  once  to  the  inmost  depths  of  bis  nature 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  awnkeand  find  their  doom  a  dreai 
(»nly  in  dreams,  indeed,  does  the  cripple  get  his  strength  agaii 
and  the  murderer  his  old  place  among  his  fellow-men.  Wibberlei 
was  fortunate- 

And  the  lesson  ?     Did  he  take  it  to  heart  ?     Well,  lessons  ant 
morals  are  out  of  fashion.   Or  stay — ask  Joanna.   She  should  knc 
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CHAPTER  XXXI V, 

A   WELCOME. 

lE\tx  the  next  moruingf  vhen  those  dark  thoughts  of  Death  coald 
pnibably  have  been  swept  away  by  the  IJght  that  was  to  bring 
love  with  it — for  she  ^new  that  Walter  wan  to  le  asked  to  the 
Hall  that  day — they  were  fated  to  still  remain  with  her;  for  be- 
kitt  hifi  arrival  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  .\lIertoD,  of  which 
Lord  CheribertV  death  was  the  keynote. 

*  I  have  had  no  time  to  write  to  you  of  late,  dear  Grace,  nor 
even  the  heart  to  write.  1  have  of  course  been  overwhelmed  with 
botiaeM  in  connection  with  {K>or  Ix)rd  Cheribcrt^s  afiTairtf,  but  hitt 
JfiH  itaelf  18  what  ha»  ritiil  more  ooeupied  it.  If  I  had  not  been'a 
witsen  to  hi^  poor  father'^  misery,  I  might  have  written.  I  have 
grieved  for  the  lad  aA  if  he  had  been  my  own  »oii.  I  liked  him 
exeeicdingly,  and  there  Wiuj  another  reason,  of  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear Co  fpeak,why  my  H3rmpAtbie8  wereenU»ted  in  \\xa  future:  his 
benr*  -r-  '-votiMl  toom' whom  I  love  even  better.  I  have  no  reason 
to  '  .  li^t  hui  attachment  wub  returned — I  hope  now  that  it 

mu  not  fio^lrat  1  know  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  yours, 
Bod  that  you  esteemed  his  noble  nature,  and  perceived  those  great 
merits  io  bim  of  whit'li  ft-w  perjiou*',  iwve  you  and  mr,  were 
iCPgnieaal.  I  confess  that  I  hjtd  looked  forward  to  a  time  when] 
TOO  usd  h« — but,  aLui  *'  all  thena  things  have  ceaced  to  be/  and 
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it  is  worse  than  oseleFS  to  dwell  upon  tbeui ;  but  I  know  that 
there  is  at  least  one  genuine  mourner  for  him  beside  mjself  and 
his  &ther.  Aa  regards  the  latter  his  fate  ia  an  awful  lesson  to  us 
to  be  patient  with  the  erring,  *'efipeciaUj  with  those  of  our  own 
hooBehold."  His  wretchedness  wriugs  xaj  heart.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, write  these  lines,  dear  Grace,  to  make  yon  Borfowful. 
would  rather  remind  you  that  it  is  not  intended  that  any  loasj 
which  ProWdence  inflicts  upon  us  should  permanently  sadden  our' 
lives,  and  least  of  all  when,  as  in  your  case,  they  are  but  beginning.' 

It  wag  a  characteristic  letter  throughout ;  a  curious  blendiagj 
of  kindness  and  good  sense,  of  Christian  teaching  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  Grace  read  it  with  remorse,  for,  though  its  expres- 
sions of  regret  came  home  to  her  every  one,  she  was  conscious  of 
being  in  an  altogether  diOerent  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which 
the  writer  expected  to  tind  her.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
she  was  about  to  meet  the  man  of  her  choice,  for  the  first  time 
in  that  acknowledged  relation?  She  felt  that  she  would  be  a 
hypocrite  and  a  dissembler  if  she  did  not  write  that  very  day  to 
enb'ghten  the  good  lawyer  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  RoBcoe  had  been  commissioned  by  Agnes  to  send  a  letter 
by  hand  to  Dale  End  that  morning  to  invite  Walter  to  exchange 
his  quarters  at  the  Angler's  Rest  for  a  lodging  in  the  cottage,  and 
that  young  gentleman  did  not  take  long  in  settling  his  very 
moderate  bill  and  packing  his  portmanteau.  There  was  a  phrase 
in  the  letter,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  grace  of  expres- 
sion, made  him  think  more  highly  of  the  writer  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  though,  as  we  know,  he  had  always  seemed  more 
sensible  of  his  merits  than  they  deser^'ed. 

*  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you  again,*  he  wrote,  '  and  one 
of  us  (I  think  between  ourselve?)  particularly  so.*  It  was  a  little 
precipitating  matters,  perhaps,  but  Mr.  Roscoe  was  personally  in- 
terested in  the  denouement  of  this  idyll,  and,  as  he  expressed 
it  to  himself,  was  not  going  to  let  there  be  any  BhiIl3'-8haHying 
about  it,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

It  so  happened  that  Grace  took  her  walk  by  the  lakeside  that 
morning,  and,  meeting  the  dogcart  with  Mr,  Atkinson  and  Walter 
in  it,  the  former  was  directed  to  drive  on  to  the  hall  (which  he 
did  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  a  world  of  cunning  enjoy- 
ment in  his  eyes),  and  the  latter  got  out  and  accompanied  Grace 
home  on  (otjt ;  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  public  notice,  as  far  aa 
mine  ho«t  of  the  Angler^s  Beat  was  concerned,  to  the  publication 
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of  their  bunm  in  the  parish  church.  The  yonng  couple^  however^ 
Qcv«r  waited  a  tliought  on  this — though  public  notice  was  jast 
then  the  lost  Uiiog  they  desired — but  ]iurHue<l  their  way  with 
happy  hearts  and  the  most  perfect  natural  understanding. 

*  Agnes  and  Philippa  have  been  both  so  kind,'  mormared  the 
bdy,  a  propoa  dea  boUes,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  most 


^  And  I  most  say  Koacoe  has  expressed  bimBcIf  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  my  darling;  returned  Walter  in  the  same  dove-like  tones, 
and  without  the  slightest  difficulty  in  detecting  her  meaning. 

What  a  walk  that  was  by  the  crisp  aod  sparkling  lake  in  the 
Ute  autumn  morning  I  For  thr^m  it  had  no  touch  of  winter,  and 
ia  the  dark  and  wintry  days  that  fell  upon  them — but  of  who3e 
adreot  they  had  no  sii^picioQ*  for  we  are  speaking  not  of  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  bat  of  the  cold  and  gloom  that  was  fated 
to  embitter  their  near  future — it  recurred  to  tiieir  memories 
again  and  again  with  sad  distinctness.    There  was  no  need  for  the 

e  to  woo  or  the  other  to  be  wooed;  their  hearts  were  wedded 
y.  They  were  in  paradise,  and  dreamt  not  of  the  flaming 
•word  that  was  to  drive  them  out  of  it.  Their  talk  would  not 
pecfaaps  have  been  very  interesting  to  the  outsider ;  but  to  them- 
Mtlvtn  every  syllable  was  Mweet  as  the  honey  of  llybla.  When 
we  are  reading  our  own  verses  aloud  ^  says  a  great  poetess,  *the 
chariot  wheels  jur  in  the  gates  through  which  we  drive  them  forth/ 
and  comething  of  the  sort  takes  place  in  love  language,  but  the 
wgtaken  are  unconscious  of  it,  nay,  its  very  imperfections,  the 
bnakii  and  ittopK,  the  iKLlf-fiuitthed  sentences  (closed  perhaps  by  a 
kia)»  the  wild  and  wanJ.ring  vows  th:it  l^ve  in  its  intoxication 
dictate*,  seem  eloquence  itself  to  them. 

A       '        'n»w  moved   nlowly  hornewjirds  (not  arm-in-arm,  for 

mr!  iter^s  arm  had  btraye<l  round  Grace'h  waist),  another 

cooitlc  watched  them  from  an  elevation  of  the  road  that  inter- 

op'l  '  II  them  and  the  Hall.     They  were  not  outwardly  so 

ttX'  '    ia  their  attachment  to  one  another,  but  to  judge 

by  their  convetMitioD  were  neverthelemn  on  very  familiar  terms. 

*  There  come  the  two  turtle  doves,*  observed  Mr.  Koacoe  (for 
i(  was  he  and  Philippa) ;  *  I  am  glad  to  »tce  that  they  arc  billing 

cooing  already.     If  "  happy*s  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a 
uing,"  they  will  have  something  to  be  congratulated  upon.* 

*  1  ho|w  sOt  indeed^*  nghcd  Philippa.    *■  Though  e^^n  then  I 
't  sae  the  and  of  our  own  trouble.' 
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*  It  will  be  a  yery  satisfactory  event  in  itself  at  all  events/ 
served  ber  companion. 

*  You  mean  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  1  sappose,'  returned 
Pliilippa  gloomily.  *  I  sometimes  wish  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  money.' 

•Ifyouadd"or  the  want  of  it,"  I  will  agree  with  you,*  responds 
her  companion  drily.     *  But  their  marriage  will  do  much  for  us, 
hope.     It  will  certainly  be  one  of  two  obstacles  removed  from  our] 
path; 

*  Bat  how  far  the  lesser  one,' remarked  Philippa,  with  such 
a  deep-drawn  sigh  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  groan  of 
despair. 

*That  is  true  enough,'  he  answered,  with  knitted  brow,  *bu1 
it  is  not  you,  remember,  who  sufl'er  from  Agnes,  as  I  do.  Yoi 
are  not  pestered  with  her  importunities  and  her  impatience. 
She  does  not  overwhelm  yott  with  her  unwelcome  attentions; 
indeed,'  he  added  with  his  grimmest  smile,  *you  seem  of  late  to 
be  more  free  from  anything  of  the  sort  than  ever/ 

*  It  may  be  a  laughing  raatti^r  to  you,  but  not  to  me,  Edward,' 
she  answered  angrily.  '  You  don't  know  what  a  woman  feels  who 
is  situated  as  I  am ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  much 
care.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  do  not  say  that,  my  dear,'  he  replied  in  his  most 
honeyed  tone.     '  I  feel  for  you  very  much.' 

'To  see  her  coming  between  me  and  you,'  continued  Philippa 
vehemently,  and  without  taking  notice  of  this  blandishment,  *a8 
though  she  had  a  right  to  do  it,  drives  me  half  frantic;  to  have 
to  set  a  guard  all  day  upon  lip  and  eye,  lest  word  or  glance  should 
betray  me  to  her,  is  not  only  irksome  to  me  to  the  last  degree, 
but  humiliating,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  can't  stand  it 
much  longer.* 

She  was  looking  straight  before  her,  and  did  not  see  the  »co^ 
that  darkened  her  companion's  face  ;  for  an  instant  he  wore  thi 
look  of  a  demon  :  it  vanished,  however,  as  quickly  as  it  came,  an* 
when  he  spoke  it  was  in  the.  same  calm  persuasive  voice — thougl 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  finnness  in  it — that  had  served  h 
turn  so  often. 

*My  dear  Philippa,  you    seem  to  have  forgotten   that   ihl 
annoyance,  of  which  you  not  unnaturally  complain,  was  forese* 
by  ns  from  the  first.     You  made  up  your  mind,  yoa  said,  to  bt 
it.     Under  other  circumstances  we  might  even  have  had  to  bear 
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it  longer ;  1  need  hardly  remind  you  how  thai  necessity  was  put 
an  end  to/ 

•  Great  Heaven,  how  can  you  speak  of  it  ? '  cried  Philippa,  with 
a  low  piteous  cry.  Her  face  had  grown  ghastly  white  to  the  very 
Up9}  and  her  eyes  expressed  an  unsjieakable  horror.  *  You  promiaed 
me  jou  never,  never  would  ! ' 

•  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  had  forgotten,*  he  murmured  peni- 
tfftitly ;  *  I  should  not  have  done  it.' 

But  the  while  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  hyste- 
lly,  the  expression  on  his  own  was  by  no  means  one  of  peni- 
tence.    It  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  satisfaction,  and  could  it 
ive  !»een  translated  into  words  would  have  run,  *  Now  I  have 
'^Ycn  her  something  to  think  about,  which  will  prevent  herdwell- 
ini;  upon  these  little  inconveniences  for  some  time  to  come.'    And 
i     '         "f  .teemed  he  had,  for  not  a  word  more  did  she  say  concem- 
1,  while  the  young  couple  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

•  Dry  your  eyes,'  whisiicred  Mr,  Koijcoe  aliarply  and  suddenly, 
*  Agne«  i*  following  us.* 

Thii*  precaution  Philippa  had  hitherto  neglected  to  take-     Per- 
due had  concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  since 
might  uaturally  enough   have  ascrilwd   her  emotion  (for 
ippo,  unlike  her  elder  sister,  was  very  emotional)  to  pleasure 
at  seeing  her  with  her  lover;  but  she  took  it  now,  and,  after  press- 
berh<    "       liief  tohcreyeu,  fluttered  it  in  the  \\in<l,  as  though 
had  "I  n  it  out  iu  bign  of  pleasure  to  the  happy  {mir. 

Tlirn  )the  greeted  Walter  eflTusively.     *  So  glad  to  see  you  again 

igst  uii,  Mr.  Sinchiir,'  and  kissed  (Irace. 
Then  Agues  joined   them  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  but  not 
vitboot  an  expresition  on  it  alM)  that  betrayed  the  recent  presence 
ttf  a  frown. 

•  I  had  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  bid  you  welcome  to  llalswater,' 
ahe  said, '  bnt  1  perceive  that  I  have  been  anticipated.' 

liy  whom  wan  made  v\tw  entiiigh  by  the  angry  glance  she 
at  Philip]»a. 

Before  that  liuly  could  make  what  would  have  probably  been. 
no  rorr  c-       '    '  -ry  rfjoindcr,  Mr.  Rowor  Ktnick  in. 

•  Wc  1  to  be  walking  thin  wav,'  he  observed  a|)ologc- 
ieaUy. 

T*    '  lural  pronoun,  a.ssociating,  as  it  did,  himself 

wili.  inc  tlif  jtlij^'ht  M-If-rrstraint  tluit  Agnes  was 

putting  u[ion  herself.     *  1  was  not  referring  to  yon,  Mr^  Koecoe/^ 
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she  replied; '  joa  are  not  the  master  of  the  UaU,  and  therefisrenot 

in  a  position  to  welcome  anv  of  its  guests.' 

*  Yon  are  extremely  rude  and  Tery  offensive,  Agnes,'  exclaimed 
Philippa  furiously. 

*  Hush,  hnsh,'  said  >Ir.  Roscoe  reprovingly ;  *  you  are  wrong, 
Miss  Philippa,  to  speak  so  to  your  sister,  and  Miss  Agnes  is  per- 
fectly right.  I  mnst  have  seemed  to  her,  no  doubt — though  she 
was  mistaken  in  so  thinking — to  have  taken  too  much  upon 
myself,'  and  he  removed  his  hat  and  bowed  to  Agnes. 

Her  face  was  a  spectacle ;  it  was  evident  that  she  bitterly 
regretted  haWng  lost  her  temper,  but  that  the  presence  of  Philippa 
prevented  her  from  acknowledging  it.  To  have  thus  humiliated 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  pain  and  grief  to  her,  but  she  could  not  humiliate 
herself  by  saying  so  ;  she  looked  as  though  she  could  have  bitten 
her  tongue  out.  It  was  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  a  minute  for 
everybody. 

Even  Walter  Sinclair  felt  that  there  were  crumpled  rose  leaves 
— not  to  say  serpents — in  the  paradise  he  had  pictured  himself  as 
being  about  to  enter. 

'  It  is  beautiful  weather  for  the  end  of  October,'  he  observed, 
with  ludicrous  inappositcness ;  but  as  any  stick  does  to  beat  a  dog 
with,  so  any  remark  in  circumstances  of  j»ainfal  embarrassment 
is  seized  upon  and  made  use  of  as  a  way  out  of  it. 

The  whole  party  began  talking  of  autumn  tints  as  though  they 
were  peripatetic  landscape  painters,  and  had  come  down  to  illus- 
trate the  neighbourhoo<L 

But  in  one  heart  there  was  such  a  passion  at  work — wild  rage 
and  cruel  hate,  and  wounded  pride,  and  passionate  desire  to  be 
even  with  the  cause  of  his  humiliation — that  if  it  could  have 
been  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  her  companions  would  have  frozen 
the  well-meant  platitudes  upon  their  lips  with  the  horror  of  it. 

*  Philippa  is  right,'  muttered  lulward  Roscoe  to  himself,  with 
a  frightful  oath  ;  *  this  state  of  things  shall  not  go  on  much  longer.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AT   LCNCH. 

■0>'  amving  at  the  Hall,  Mr,  Hoscoe  at  once  took  Wali«r  to  hia 
quartern  at  the  cottage ;  he  made  Bome  excuse  about  vrishing  him 
to  tAke  choice  of  one  of  two  bedrooms,  but  his  real  reason  was  to 
intjx>duce  him  to  Richard. 

Since  his  brother  had  been  fool  enough  (as  he  expressed  it  to 
himself)  to  fall  over  lie&d  and  ears  in  lore  with  the  girl,  he  thought 
dangerous  that  he  should  have  his  iirst  meeting  with  her 
locepted  swain  in  the  young  lady's  presence;  he  had  conBdence 
in  Richard's  word,  but  not  in  his  self-command.  He  almost  feared 
that  he  might  exhibit  some  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  joung  fellow 
'even  as  it  vmn.  It  was,  however,  a  groundless  apprehension.  So 
br  from  showing  dislike  or  embarrassment,  Richard  received  the 
iwlj-arrived  guest  with  an  excess  of  friendliness. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,' he  HAid,  *to  take  the  hand  of  your  father^a 
Mm  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  which  I  have  long  looked  forward,  but 
which  I  bi?gan  to  fear  I  was  never  again  to  experience.' 

♦You  knew  him  well,  I  know,'  returned  Walter  with  reciprocal 
ith. 

*  He  was  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had,*  was  the  other's  earnest 
reply,  *and  the  best.'  He  scanned  the  young  fellow  from  head  to 
feet   with   curious  interest.     '  I  see  a  likeness  in  you,  stronger 

lan  when  laitt  I  saw  you  as  a  boy,  and  yet  not  a  strong  one.     He 
kight  have  been  in  youth  what  you  are  :  but  I  only  knew  him  in 
hiB  later  years.   Not  thiit  he  was  an  old  man,  far  from  it ;  nor  had 
igue  and  privation — though  he  had  endured  them  to  the  utter- 
koat — weakened  bin  great  streugtli.* 

*  Ym,  he  wa«  very  strong  ;  and  also,  as  I  have  heard,  a  most 
lordinary  runner,*  sjiid  Walter. 

*Ye*,  ye-V  answered  the  other  hastily;  then  added,  as  if  to 
himBelff  *  Great  Heaven,  this  i^  horrible ! '  and  sank  into  a  chair 
with  stony  ^yes  and  bloodless  face. 

*  My  brother  is  not  very  well  just  now,*  observed  Mr.  Itoscoe ; 
*  the  leiast  emotion  excites  him  strongly.     I  warned  you  of  this, 

kiM)W,  Hicbard,'  he  continued  in  an  eamejit,  almost  menacing 
f. 

*  No,  no,  it  U  not  that,^  answered  Richard  vehemently.    '  It  is 
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something  of  which  you  know  nothing,  but  which  it  behoTea' 
Walter  Sinclair  tn  know.  Leave  ub  alone  together,  Edward.' 
Then,  as  his  brother  shook  his  head  and  frowned,  he  added,  "It  is 
about  his  father,  :\nJ  his  ears  alone  mu^t  hoar  it,' 

*  Then  yo\i  can  speak  with  him  another  time,*  said  Edward 
decisively;  *it  will  utterly  upset  you  to  do  so  now.  Besides  there 
is  the  luncheon  bell,  and  it  would  be  bad  manners  to  detain  Mr. 
Sinclair  from  his  hostess,  just  after  he  has  arrived.  Vou  know 
what  a  stickler  she  is  about  such  matters.' 

Walter  had  already  had  an  experience  of  it,  and  at  once  hastened 
to  take  Mr.  Koscoe's  view  of  the  matter. 

*  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure,'  he  said  to  Richard 
gently,  *  than  to  speak  with  you  about  my  father ;  but,  as  your 
brother  says,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  wait  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity.' 

Richard  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  what  the  other  was  saying. 
'  He  would  talk  of  you  by  the  hour,'  he  said,  as  if  buried  in  re- 
miniscence. ''  My  poor  lad  that  I  shall  never  see  again,"  he  ased 
to  call  you.  And  he  never  did — he  never  did.'  The  speaker's 
chin  fell  forward  on  his  breast,  and  he  said  no  more. 

*  Come,'  Slid  Mr.  Roscoe,  taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm, 

*  let  us  leave  my  brother  alone  for  a  little.  He  is  doing  hlmselfi 
harm  by  all  this  t;ilk/  Then,  as  they  walked  away  together,  he' 
told  his  companion  how  tender-hearted  his  brother  was  ('  it  runs 
in  our  family,'  he  said, '  but  I  have  more  sp|f- restraint ') ;  and  how . 
greatly  attached  he  had  l>een  to  Walter's  father.  *  NeverthelessJ 
my  brother  only  knew  him  (as  he  told  you)  in  his  later  yearsJ 
during  which,  as  I  hear,  you  had  no  communication  with  your] 
father.'  I 

*  That  is  qaite  true,'  sighed  the  young  man,  *  I  never  saw  Him,] 
nor  heard  of  him,  after  he  started  to  hunt  in  the  prairiH,  till  I  god 
tidings  of  his  death.     He  was  killed  by  the  Indians.'  I 

*  So  I  understand,' said  Mr.  Roscoe,  a  little  drily  for  a  memben 
of  such  a  tender-hearted  family.  '  Yonder  are  the  ladies  waiting] 
for  Ds,  and  also  for  their  luncheon.  I  have  noticed  that  the  fair! 
sex  do  not  mind  how  late  their  guests  are  for  dinner,  but  are  veryl 
particular  about  the  midday  meal.  It  is  doubtless  because  they] 
are  always  taking  little  sips  and  snacks  in  the  afternoon,  and  havej 
no  real  appetite  for  the  other.'  I 

To  look  at  Mr.  Roscoe's  i?miliijg  face,  however,  as  it  uift  ihoseJ 
of  his  hostesses,  3*ou  would  have  imagined  he  had  just  been  pasaJDiH 
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a  ealogium  upon  all  womaukind.  Nor  were  tbey  buckward  in 
reciprocating  his  ap|jarenl  chivalry.  Agnes  dowered  him  with 
an  especially  gracious  look,  as  if  anxious  to  in:ike  amends 
for  her  hil>e  outbreak  ;  I'liilipj/d  smiled  on  him  with  Hatisfuction, 
at  the  remembrance  of  that  ]>asKige  of  arms,  which  she  well  knew, 
moreover,  that  he  Ii:ul  not  forgotten;  and  Grace  was  radiant, 
though  it  was  true  not  so  much  on  his  account  as  on  that  of 
the  gue»t  he  liad  bruught  with  him. 

*  Where  is  Mr.  Richard? '  inquired  Agues,  us  they  sat  down  to 
table. 

And  before  even  Mr.  Roscoe's  ready  tongue  could  frame  an 

extftiiHe  for  his  brother^tf  absence,  Mr.  Richard  himself  made  his 

afipeaniDce.     Every  tnice  of  his  recent  emotion  had  disappeared. 

liU  face,  too,  was  pleasant  and  smiling :  though  to  an  observant 

■  1  thrn^  was  oui*  ui)on  him)  his  cheerfulness  might  have 

.1  little  ffigned, 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  Mr,  Richard/] 
•aid  Agnes;  *now  otir  little  family  circle  is  quite  complete.'  She 
gUoc<Hl  at  Mr.  How<m?  for  approval,  for  the  word  *  family '  had 
been  jmt  in  to  please  him ;  partly  as  a  compliment  to  himself  atid 
his  brother,  partly  to  carry  out  his  views  as  respected  Grace  and 
Waller, 

*  It  will  certainly  nut  be  the  fault  of  our  hostesii,*  that  gentle- 
•  \  eamemtlyj  *  if  it  is  not  u  happy  one,  and  all  does  not 

ft  J  as  a  marringe  bell,' 

If  a  certain  lawyer  had  been  there,  who  was  acquainted  with 

lh<'  i  —4,  he  would  probably  have  murmured  to  liimKelf,- 

•  \\  i.  .1  ecoundrel !  *  but  that  itidividual  was  not  present/ 

and  all  who  were  seemed  to  receive  the  observation  in  a  proper 

'  ■  enough,  however,  the   conversation   presently 


•Have  jon  seen  Mr,  Allerton  hitely?*  inquired  Philippa  of 
Walter. 

*  Ve* ;  I  saw  him  jui»t  liefore  my  dejiarture  from  town,  and  he 
charged  me  with  many  kind  messages  to  you  ladies,  which,  except 
Mr"'"  '  ' ,  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  have  forgotten.* 

^f  to  think  about,  I  ilarr  nay,'  ffatd  .\gues» 
with  another  eouoiliatory  j^tanco  at  Mr.  Hoscoe. 

*  Or  perhaps  it  was  jealousy/  observed  I'hilippa,  with  a  tlf - 
look  at  Grace ;  *some  people  don't  like  to  give  tender  mei 
Co  bdiea  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them  by  others.    Not  thi 
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I  feel  the  omisBion  very  poignantly  on  my  own  account/  she 
added,  '  for  my  expexience  of  ^Ir,  Allerton  is  far  from  tender. 
In  his  character  of  trustee  I  6nd  him  very  hard/  Here  she  sud- 
denly flashed  up,  and  came  to  a  full  ttop.  Mr,  Roscoe  had  (I 
grieve  to  say  it  of  one  generally  so  polite  to  ladies)  given  her  a 
kick  under  the  table, 

*I  cannot  say  that  of  him/  remarked  Agnes  coldly.  *  He 
always  seems  to  me  to  exercise  a  very  proper  prudence.' 

Mr,  Ro8coe*8  face  grew  liv-id ;  Agnes,  perhaps  purposely,  wa« 
looking  elsewhere  and  did  not  perceive  it.  *  Vou  are  a  great 
iriend  of  Mr.  Allerton's,  I  believe^  Mr.  Sinclair/  she  continued, 

'  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me  at  all  events/  respondwl  the 
young  man  warmly,  '  Indeed  I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  for,  thanks 
to  his  good  offices,  when  my  Cumberland  holiday  is  over,  a  posi- 
tion has  been  offered  me  in  a  certain  firm,  better  than  one  so  in- 
experienced as  myself  could  have  hoped  for.* 

*That  is  very  good  news/  observed  ilr.  Roscoe ;  and  he  spoke 
as  if  he  meant  it,  as  indeed  he  did,  for  the  tidings  suited  well 
with  his  own  plans. 

*  But  at  present,  Mr.  Sinclair/  put  in  Agnes  graciously,  *you 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  I  trust,  but  to  enjoy  yourself/ 

4She  really  liked  the  young  fellow,  but  was  also  very  desiroxts 
to  eflace  from  his  mind  the  impression  which  her  conduct  of  the 
morning  had  only  too  probably  made  upon  it. 

•Indeed,  Miss  Tremenhere,  with  the  recollection  of  your  late 
river  home  in  my  mind,'  he  answered  gratefully,  *I  can  imagine 
nothing  but  happiness  under  your  roof.' 

Walter  meant  what  he  said,  but  his  words  to  those  present, 
and  who  knew  how  life  went  on  at  Halswater,  must  have  seemed, 
indeed,  n  strange  slrotch  of  fancy.  There  was  a  Pudden  silence, 
which  bt!  naturally  allributed  to  another  cause.  *  I  do  not  forget, 
however/  he  continued  with  feeling,  *tbat  at  Elm  Place  you  bad 
a  gue^t  whom  we  shall  all  miss  here' 

*  Yea,  poor  Lord  Cheribert/  said  Agnes,  *  how  affable  he  was, 
was  he  not  ?  *  She  was  not  generally  so  maladroit  in  her  observa- 
tions, but  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  say  sometblag. 

♦JSo  full  of  high  spirits,  I  should  rather  call  him/ observed 
Philippa  decisivel}'.  *  One  never  remembered  that  he  was  a  lord 
at  all.* 

This  was  not  quite  true,  as  regarded  hen«elf ;  for  indeed  she 
bad  never  forgotten  the  hei,  which  gave  her  an  unreasonable 
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!,  for  a  single  instant ;  but  to  *  wipe  her  sister*^  eje/  ab 
>Ir.  Roscoe  called  it,  was  a  temptation  she  could  never  re^at. 
Agnes  hit  her  lip,  angry  with  herself  at  her  miBtake,  and  furious 
irith  her  reprover. 

Unhappily,  though  he  did  not  intend  it,  Mr.  Ro6ooe*3  next 
fjobservation  followed  Philippa's  lead. 

*  Yes ;  one  forgot  his  rank,'  he  said,  *  in  his  attractive  qualities ; 
one  called  him  "  Cheribert "  from  the  Brat ;  he  was  a  capital  fellow 
all  round  ;  it  was  a  pity,  however,  that  his  great  fortune  went  to 
th<*  dogs,  or  rather  to  the  horses.* 

*  Other  i>eople  waste  their  money  quite  as  foolishly,'  observed 
les  drily,  ■  though  not  on  the  same  follies.* 
Again  came  that  livid  look  on  Mr.  Roscoe*B  face  which  had 

overspread  it  by  the  lakeside  that  morning.     If  ever  an  angry 
vomau  could  Ix*  warned,  it  should  have  had  a  warning  in  it. 

*For  my  part,'  wiid  Grace,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
ffuppreesed  feeling,  ^  I  shall  never  think  of  Lord  Cheribert's  follies. 
He  had  rnnny  and  great  temptations  to  which  others  are  not  ex- 
jjojteil.  His  faults  were  on  the  surface  ;  few  kinder,  nay,  even  nobler 
hearts  than  his  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.* 

*  In  that  I  must  entirely  agree  with  you,*  said  Walter  earnestly ; 
*aod  if  be  had  lived  he  would  have  proved  it." 


CHAPTER  XXXTI. 

richakd's  story. 

There  wa»  something — *  there  is  always  a  something  ' — on  Grace's 
iDtod,  beside  the  happiness  which  well-nigh  filled  it,  in  the  con- 
KJoasnesfl  that  it  behoved  her  to  write  to  Mr.  Allerton  to  tell  him 
of  her  engagement. 

Her  correspondence  with  him  had  been  hitherto  always  of  ft 
pleasant  kind,  but  she  foresaw  that  what  she  had  now  tu  s&j< 
woukl  be  fkrfrom  pleasing  to  him.  She  liked  the  old  lawyer  very 
moeh — more  perhapn  than  any  one  in  the  worhl  with  one  excep- 
ktioD— but  tihe  knew  his  weakness.  He  was  liberal  even  to  muni- 
vithhis  own  money  j  cpiite  understoixl  that  the  only  true 
of  it  lay  in  its  power  of  doing  good ;  but  ho  set  too  great 
fUnn  upon  it  when  it  belonged  to  other  people.  Half  his  life  had 
pavMd  in  the  endeavour  to  make  men  come  by  their  own,  or 
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to  prevent  what  was  iheira  fnWlag  into  other  haml^.  Moncj 
a  sacred  trust  with  him.  If  she  had  understood  Mr.  Allert<m^ 
real  opinion  of  her  sisters,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  she  would 
have  pictured  i\>  herself  a  far  more  vehement  opposition  ;  but,  even 
as  it  was,  she  knew  that  he  would  oppose  her  ^iews.  She  did  not 
fear  that  he  would  offer  any  person.il  objection — indeed  how  coutd 
he,  or  for  that  matter  could  any  one  else? — but  she  felt  that  he 
would  object  to  the  pecuniary  loss  she  would  sustain  by  becoming 
Walter's  wife.  She  had  told  Walter  that  the  gulf  between  them 
was  neither  so  wide  nor  so  deep  as  he  had  imagined ;  and  he 
had  understood  her  as  she  knew  (and  meant  him  so  to  under- 
stand it)  in  the  literal  sense  of  her  words.  She  had  in  reality  re- 
ferred to  her  indifferenee  to  the  disparity  of  fortune  between  them ; 
what  he  had  imagined  her  to  convey  was  that  that  disparity  was  not 
80  very  great ;  he  was  probably  unaware  that  through  her  marriage 
with  him  she  would  forfeit  her  claim  to  an  immense  fortune; 
that  nothing  in  fact  would  remain  to  her  but  the  money  she  hsd 
Bared  since  her  father's  death — much  of  which  had  gone  in  charity 
— and  the  10,000/.  he  had  left  to  her,  let  her  marry  whom  she 
might.  To  what  is  called  a  chivalrous  mind — but  she  knew  it  was 
not  true  chivalry;  to  a  quixotic  mind  then,  such  as  she  feared  that 
of  Walter  to  bp,  the  knowledge  of  all  this  might  be  fatal  to  his 
hopes.  She  felt  that  the  longer  it  was  delayed  the  better :  that 
every  day  they  passed  in  each  others  society  would  make  him 
more  and  more  her  own,  and  render  it  more  difficult  for  him 
give  her  up.  The  wisdom  of  the  serjient  and  the  harmlessness  o 
the  dove  (or  the  love  bird)  combined  to  prevent  her  communicating 
at  present  with  Mr.  Allerton  ;  and  she  therefore  forbore  to  do  it. 
She  bad  no  fear  of  any  one  else  telling  him  her  secret.  She  was  not 
so  simple  but  that  she  perceived  her  sisters  were  very  willing  for 
their  own  sakcs  that  she  should  marry  Walter,  and  would  certainly 
do  nothing  to  obstruct  it;  and  she  blessed  them  for  their  greed 
In  the  meantime  she  had  never  been  so  happy. 

Love  took  np  the  pUss  of  Time  ADtl  tamed  it  in  his  glowing  liandi ; 
Ever/  oiomeiit,  lightly  kbakeii,  ran  itself  iu  |j[oldcD  vudH. 

If  dear  Papa  could  have  only  known  her  Waller  and  witnessed 
her  happiness,  was  the  only  picture  her  imagination  could  formj 
of  an  increase  of  bliss. 
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Did  tbeir  spirits  ti]«<rt  togvUiCX  slI  tl^ 
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The  lonfliiiPSBof  Hulswatf-r  maile  it  au  adminible  locality  for  such 
proceedings,  and  Walter  8inclftir  was  no  laggard  in  love :  never 
waa  an  engngcd  young  couple  more  completely  left  to  their  own 
devices  than  they  were  Walter  wmm  n  pei^ftona  ffrttfa  to  every  one, 
even  iDclnding  Richard  Koiicoe.  Thoy  might  have  noticed  indeed 
<but  they  noticed  nothing)  that  he  avoided  them  when  together, 
■with  even  a  greater  considenition  than  did  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, and  that  he  shrank  still  more  from  meeting  Grace  alone; 
but  he  not  only  ctdtivated  Walter's  society,  but  showed  a  par- 
ticular kindnesa  for  the  young  fellow. 

It  mm  many  days,  however,  before  he  made  that  revelation  he 
had  promised  him  on  their  HrsL  acquaintance,  respecting  his  con- 
Qjecrion  with  his  father. 

The  three  men  had  been  smoking  together  at  the  cottage  one 
nEght  an  their  custom  was  after  they  had  bidden  good-night  to  the 
ll4Jc«,  and  Edward  Hoscoe,  feeling  tired,  had  gone  to  his  own 
room.  There  had  ensued  a  long  silence  between  the  two  who  re- 
mained, Walter's  thoughts,  as  usual,  being  occupied  with  Grace, 
while  the  other,  as  he  slowly  ex]»elled  the  Rn\oke  from  his  HpH, 
reganled  his  companion  with  enme»t  eyes  and  an  expression  which 
it  woold  hare  been  dlfhcult  to  analyse,  for  it  was  made  up  of 
vnr"  1  ionn,  and  some  of  them  antagonistic  to  one  another — 

teii  ,  remorse,  and  jealousy. 

•Walter,  my  lad,*  he  i»re3ently  said,  in  low  grave  tones,  *I 
hope  we  shall  always  be  good  friends  whatever  happens/ 

*  I  hope  fl<»,  indeed,  Mr.  liichard/  replied  the  young  fellow, 
vith  a  natoral  i<tjrpn«e.  '  On  my  side  at  least  it  must  always  be 
SA ;  not  only  on  your  own  account  hut  becauye  you  were  my  father'^ 
friend.  I  trin«t  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  look  forward, 
on  your  part,  to  any  alteration  in  your  feelings  towards  myself.' 

•There  will  l>e  no  nlteration,  no,*  answered  the  other  with  a 
heavy  sigh.     *  Vou  will  n»*vhr  do  any  hunti  to  fnr  more  than  yoi 
have  already  done,* 

'  And  til  !ied  Walter,  with  a  light  laugh,  •  so 

think  our  fr       i      ^    >  » .' 

He  had  not  the  leai^t  idea  to  wlut  Uie  other  had  alluded  ;  bat 
hit  Btr&nge  remark  had  made  little  {mpre»:8iou  upon  him  ;  he  was 
not  easily  impressed  junt  now  by  obt^ervations  made  by  any  one, 
ttve  one,  and  Richard  had  always  seemed  to  him  a  queer  fellow, 
who  lived  more  tu  thf  past  than  the  present,  and  who  had  a  way  of 
•peaking  not  always  .juilo  to  the  purpoce. 
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'Hearen  grant  that  it  maj  be  so/ continued  his  eompuiioa 
vritb  gentle  earneBtnefa,  'but  you,  at  all  events,  have  something 
to  forgive  m«,  my  lad ;  for  but  for  Hichard  Roscoe,  your  poor  father 
would  have  been  alive  this  mometit/ 

*  \^'hat  ?  Did  you  kill  him  then  ? '  cried  Walter,  Btarting  from 
hia  seat 

'/  kill  him  't     i  who  was  his  dearest  friend  !     Xo  ;  though  in 
e  tense  would  that  I  had.     From  my  hand  he  would  have  wel- 

ed  death  rather  than — '  He  broke  off  with  a  shnddei,  and 
the  whispered  words,  *  Ah,  how  ran  Heaven  permit  such  things  ?  ' 

Walter  resumed  his  peat,  and  waited  with  patient  anxiety  for 
what  might  be  coming.  It  was  obviously  useless  to  press  his 
companion;  the  difficulty  he  found  in  making  his  communication 
at  all  was  only  too  evident.  His  face  was  grey  :ind  bloodless,  and 
a  dew,  as  of  death  itself,  had  fallen  on  it. 

'  There  are  people,  Walter,'  he  commenced  slowly  after  a  long 
pause,  '  who  will  tell  you  that  the  American  Indians  are  as  other 
men,  with  the  like  feelings  and  emotions  as  ourselves,  open  to 
gratitude  and  moved  by  tenderness,  and  who  can  be  influenced  for 
good.  I  have  lived  among  them  for  years,  and  can  only  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  one.  Within  my  experience,  they  have 
been  all  alike,  treacherous,  base,  and  heartless,  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  id  offered  of  proving  themselves  so,  incarnate  fiends. 
They  have  many  evil  passions  (as  Heaven  knows  have  we  too),  but 
one  overmastering  one,  that  of  cruelty ;  a  lust  for  barbarity  more 
hellish  than  ever  dwelt  in  a  white  manV  breast.  This  they  have 
not  in  war  time  only  but  at  all  times,  and  directed  not  necessarily 
against  their  enemies  but  against  all  the  human  race.  Your  father 
understood  this  thoroughly  ;  before  he  became  a  hunter,  you  know, 
he  was  attached  as  a  volunteer  to  a  detachment  of  the  United 
States  army ;  and  this,  he  told  me,  happened  to  a  little  drummer 
boy  of  his  regiment  who  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Apache  Indians.  He  was  but  thirteen  years  old  and  a  pretty  boy, 
and  he  was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  squaws. 
Everywhere  else  in  the  world  almost  such  a  captive  would  have 
excited  pity  in  the  breasts  of  women-  These  creatures  did  this: 
they  HtripjMid  the  child,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  for  four  hours 
subJGctGd  him  to  every  torture  which  their  experience  told 
them  would  not  be  fatal  to  him.  Then  they  took  pine  knobs, 
and,  splitting  them  in  email  splinters,  stuck  them  all  over  his 
little  body,  till  (as  a  spectator,  a  Mexican  half-breed  described  it) 
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he  k)oked  like  a  jxtrcupine,  and  set  fire  to  them.  They  yelled  and 
dioeed  at  lus  screams  of  aognish  till  he  slowly  died/ 

•What  a  eickeiiiug  tale  I '  exclaimed  Walter,  with  marked 
tgt. 

^No  doubt/  replied  the  other  drily,  *  but  if  such  thiogH  are 
•o  bftd  even  to  hear  of,  vbat  must  they  be  to  endure  ?  If  Indians 
BO  nse  a  harmless  child,  you  may  guess  what  they  are  capable  of 
when  their  enemies  are  in  their  power;  I  say  their  enemies — 
tl>oogh  they  treat  helpleiis  women  even  more  devilishly  than  they 
treat  men.  However,  it  was  an  enemy  of  theirs  with  whom  my 
vtory  lias  to  do.* 

'Did  my  father  fkll  into  the  power  of  such  Sends?'  exclaimed 
WaU<»r  excitedly. 

*  Listen.  Vour  &ther  and  I  wore  hunters  of  the  plains  for 
3pears  l/igethcr.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  an  excellent 
iLoi,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  nt'ver  took  a  human  life  unless  his 
own  was  threat  i*n<>d.  Many  and  many  a  tim^had  we  been  attacked 
by  these  devils,  and  sent  them  howling  to  their  hell ;  but  we  never 
lotn'  '  -ix  out,  nor  even  pursued  them.  He  was  a  quiet  man, 
aeit  ..  n  to  bloodthirstiness  nor  revenge.  So  was  I  at  that 
Um^t  Heaven  knows.  It  is  not  so  now.'  Then  he  paused  and 
potj;  '*  -olfout  a  glass  of  water ;  his  hand  trembled  so  violently 
tfc-i  I'l  hardly  curry  it  to  his  lips.  *  I  cannot  speak  of  these 
things  as  1  would  wish  to  do,'  he  murmured  apologetically ; '  there 
is  a  fever  in  my  hctnrt,  and  in  my  brain.  They  make  mo  mad. 
Yrs;  ho  spared  many  that  he  might  have  slain,  though  he  well 
mulerstoixl  their  natures.  We  were  well  armed  of  courne ;  one 
oight  as  we  wore  putting  by  our  revolvers,  I  noticed  he  had  a 
pistol  in  his  breast-jfocket.  '*  What  is  that  for?'*  I  asked.  *Mt 
is  for  myself,"  hr.  answered  gnively  ;  **  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
tbcwor«t,  I  will  never  fall  into  Indian  hands  alive.  I  know  them," 
he  added  signific^utly. 

*  Wt»  had  had  a  good  kieason  and  were  returning  to  the  settle- 
int ;  we  had  left  the  prairie  behind  us  when  it  became  necessary 

evening  to  cross  a  river.  It  was  in  flood  and  dangerous,  but 
the  Sitmx  wrrc  about  us,  we  knew,  and  there  was  better  and  safer 
ctunping  ground  on  the  other  side  of  it.  We  rode  our  horses  at 
the  stream,  hut  it  proved  too  strong  for  us.  There  were  rocks  too 
in  Ihe  riv»T,  and  against  one  of  these  I  was  dashed  by  the  current 
and  unhorstrd.  Tlie  animal  wax  carrie<l  down  thr  stream,  and  I 
BBjself  rtacbed  the  bank  with  difficulty;  I  was  much  bruised  and 
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hiul  sprained  my  aokle.  Your  father  with  grent  exedion  hro 
his  horse  safe  to  land,  but,  like  myself,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
weapons;  our  rifles  and  revolvers  Wfre  loat;  he  had  nothing  but 
his  pistoK  Our  Hituation  was  dt*si>erate  indeed,  for  we  felt  only 
loo  certain  that  we  had  been  watched  by  the  Sioux,  Had  we  had 
our  arms,  we  should  not  have  feared  them,  for  they  had  had  ex- 
perience of  their  accuracy,  and  relied  on  opportunity  alone  for 
destroying  us,  \N'orlhlesB  though  they  be,  these  wretclies  never 
throw  their  own  lives  away.  If  we  had  had  even  our  horses  we  could 
have  escaped  from  them  ;  but  we  had  but  one  horse.  That  they 
knew,  but  not  that  we  were  defenceless,  so  that  for  the  night  we 
were  left  in  peace,  but  not  to  rest,  I  sometimes  think  if  we  Could 
have  got  rest  that  night,  two  lives  might  have  been  saved  instead 
of  one*  The  fatigue  exhausted  our  strength.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  we  saw  the  iSioux ;  they  had  crossed  the  river,  doubtless  at 
some  fonl,  and  were  coming  toward3  us — some  fifty  mounted  men. 
One  held  out  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  token  of  amity.  Your  father 
smiled  a  bitter  smile  as  he  saw  it,  "  They  must  think  us  in  straits 
indeed,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose  us  willing  io  trust  to  their  good 
faith/'  Then,  turning  to  me,  "  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
Kichard.  You  are  lame  and  cannot  run  a  yard.  Y^'on  must  take 
tuy  horse  and  ride  for  Railton  (the  nearest  fort)." 

*"  What,  and  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  these  hell- 
hounds ?  "  I  answered. 

*" Not  80,"  he  said,  "I  have  my  pistol,  remember;  it  is  but 
death  at  ^he  worst.  i\Ioreover,  by  taking  to  the  scrub  yonder,  I 
hope  to  keep  ahead  of  them  all,  and  save  my  scalp.  You,  of 
course,  must  keep  to  the  open.  My  horse  is  a  belt  er  one  than  was 
ever  crossed  by  a  Sioux.  If  you  reach  home  with  a  whole  skin, 
you  will  come  bixck  and  look  for  me." 

* "  But  you  arc  throwing  away  your  life  for  mine  ? ''  I  cried. 

•"Mount  and  ride,  man.     Kvery  moment  of  delay  is  risking 
both  our  lives,"     He  helped  me  on  to  his  horse — for  I  was  so  stiff  j 
as  well  as  lame  that  I  could  hardly  move — with  his  own  hand?, and! 
ofT  we  started,  he  for  the  Kcrub  and  I  for  the  open,     lliat  was  thej 
last  I  saw  of  your  father — alive,' 
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■  Wnv  do  you  not  go  on?  *  inquired  Walter,  after  a  long  silence, 
which  his  companion  showed  no  disposition  to  hreak, 

•There  is  a  reason  for  it,'  answered  the  other  hoarsely;  *  it 
would  spare  hoth  of  ua  if  I  said  no  more.  Nevertheless,  yon  have 
a  right  to  hear  all — if  you  wish  it.' 

Walter  inclined  his  head  ;  he  felt  too  sick  at  Ijeart  to  Kpeak. 

•Well,  the  good  horse  saved  me  from  the  Sioux,  i^a  he  would 
have  saved  his  master.  They  followed  me  for  two  days  and  then 
gave  up  the  chase.  On  the  third  morning  I  reached  the  post,  half 
dcftd  with  hunger  and  fatigue  ;  but  in  au  hour  I  was  in  the  saddle 
again  following  my  own  tracks  with  five-and-twenty  mounted  volun- 
teers. The  fever  of  tny  soul  sustained  me.  The  thought  of  your 
btherand  of  what  he  had  done  for  me,  and  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  filled  my  veins  with  fire.  I  slept  at  timeuujxyn  my 
horse,  hut  the  men  who  were  with  me  never  lost  the  tniil.  Since 
joor  lather  had  been  bound  for  the  same  post,  and  we  did  not  meet 
Willi  him,  I  ft^lt  only  <^»o  sure  that  he  had  not  oscup^'d  with  life. 
The  best  that  wo  could  look  for,  a«  I  was  well  convinced,  was  to 
ftnd  LLt  dead  body,  with  a  pi<itol  bullet  in  iU  Hat,  ahun,  that  was 
not  to  he.  Wf  «e:irched  «<  wdl  as  we  cotild,  nlwiiyn,  however, 
ZDoviug  qaickly,  till  we  came  upon  the  ^crub  which  I  had  Heen 
ttiin  cuter.  To  look  for  him  there  would  have  taken  too  much 
time,  ftnd  it  would  be  eai'y  to  retum  to  if.  The  Indiana  had 
fftCired  aeroHS  the  river;  we  found  the  ford  and  followed  them.* 
Here  Ricliard  Uoscoe  [>au{ied  and  wiped  his  face,  on  which  a  ghastly 
dew  '     "   ':r.     *Sliiil!  I  go  on?  *  he  murmiucd. 

^ored  Walter,  in  t+^nea  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
would  UhVit  recognised  for  hlH  own  ;  his  voice  was  frozen  with  the 
1  '    >>ized  bifi  companion,  though  he  was  ignorant  of 


*  Three  miles  or  so  from  the  river,  we  found  what  had  once 
b»^n  a  '  I  your  faflnT.     IIU  head  idone  wn«  alwve  the, 

earth,  t/.  ;   him  they  had  buried  standing.     His  pi^or  limbi 

were  bound  with  rope«.     They  had  scalped  him ;  they  had  cut  off 
'*   "       '  .   .     '.       ,!;<>  und  ennt,  and  h.id  left  him  then — still 

iscovere*! — to  be  driven  mad  by  the  h< 
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sun  beating  on  his  head,  and  to  be  revived  for  fresh  tortures, 
the  cool  air  of  the  morning;  Hell  only  knows  for  how  long.* 

Walter  groaned, 

'  A  hunter  who  heard  of  it  from  (he  fiends  themRelves  says 
"  the  warrior  "  who  invented  this  torture  was  thought  very  highly 
of  by  the  tribe.  There  were  not  many  left  before  we  had  done 
with  them  to  praise  him.  This  band,  palsied  as  it  lookfi,  slew 
seven  of  them !  * 

'Let  me  take  it/  cried  Walter  hoarsely.  He  took  it  and 
kissed  it. 

*  Yet,  but  for  me,  your  father  might  have  been  alive,  lad  ;  and 
I  should  have  suffered  in  his  stead.     Do  yon  indeed  forgive  me  ?  ' 

*■  Yes  ;  if  you  had  been  in  his  place  you  would  have  done  as  he 
did/ 

*  I  hope  so  ;  I  ihink  so  ;  but  he  did  it.  If  I  ever  forget  it,  I 
shall  deserve  to  fall  into  Indian  hands.  Do  yon  wonder  now  why 
I  hate  Indians?' 

*  But  the  pistol  ? '  groaned  Walter,  unable  to  entertain  any 
abstract  subject  in  the  whirl  and  horror  of  bis  personal  feelings. 
*  Why  did  h?  not  ehoot  himpelf  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  the  powder  had  got  wet  wlien  lie  crossed  the  river. 
What  are  you  doin;^,  lad  ?  ' 

'J'he  young  man  had  passed  quickly  into  his  own  room,  and 
through  the  open  door  could  be  seen  placing  things  in  his  port- 
manteau— a  revolver  was  the  first  of  them. 

'  I  am  going  away.     I  leave  to-morrow  for  America! ' 
Richard  rose,  went  into  the  other  room,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  arm, 

*  No,'  he  said, '  that  way  madness  lies ;  look  at  me  and  do  not 
doubt  it,' 

Walter  looked  up  and  beheld  a  face  he  did  not  know  ;  pallid 
with  hate,  distorted  with  passion :  a  livid  face — and  also  one  in 
which,  it  was  plain,  reason  had  no  longer  a  place. 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  have  not  done  all  that  could  be  done,' 
shou(e<l  this  apparition,  and  then  laughed  aloud.  'Seven  with 
my  own  hand,  and  six  times  as  many  more  by  those  of  my  men. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  alive :  not  one,  not  one.  Will  yoa 
make  war  against  a  race  with  your  single  arm  V  Leave  that  to 
me.  You  are  not  a  madman  as  I  am.  Can't  you  see  it?  Come, 
come,'  he  continued,  drawing  his  now  unresisting  companion  back 
into   the  smoking-room,  and  speaking  in  less  vehement  tones. 
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'YoamuBt  keep  your  tkHs  for  other  things;  for  you  may  need 
tbeiD.  No.  There  has  been  tnisclaef  enough  already  done.' 
Your  father's  torments  have  not  been  unavenged ;  the  man  for 
wbotn  he  sacrificed  his  life  has  had  hit*  sufferings  too — and 
becmoie  of  him.  Above  oil  things  never  breathe  one  word  to  her 
about  your  father's  death.     Do  you  hear  me  ?' 

*  Whom  do  you  mean  hy  her?  ^ 

*  Why,  Grace,  of  course  ;  our  Grace.     It  would  distress  her.' 

*  Of  course  I  shall  never  tell  her.' 

*  You  think  so  now  ;  but  perhaps  at  some  other  time;  inyear^ 
tooome.     Swear  to  me  you  will  never  tell  her  how  I  took  yo 
father^  horse  and  rode  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  his  doom. 
Swear  it*' 

*  I  swear  I  nc'viar  will.* 
I  am  Mitisfied  ;  you  are  your  father's  son,  and  he  never  lied  to 

Now  let  us  talk  of  sometbii^^  else.' 

The  »|)eaker>  face  had  suddenly  changed;  the  fire  had  fled 
from  it,  and  abo  the  remorse  and  pain  ;  he  looked  like  om 
rxbausted  even  to  the  verge  of  deiith,  but  who  after  a  paroxysm 
of  excitement  had  returned  to  his  right  mind.  The  spectacle  in 
•ome  »ort  reh'med  his  cnmpt^nion  from  the  distress  which  the 
other's  recit&l  had  caused  him :  was  it  possible,  he  wondered  for  the 
'noin^nt,  whether  the  man  was  not  a  madman,  and  had  imagined 
the  whole  hideous  story ;  though  he  ciime  to  the  conclusion  that 
thia  was  not  the  case,  but  rather  that  the  recollection  of  so  shock- 
log  nn  imridenl  had  affected  liU  brain.  The  idea  turned  his 
thoughts  into  another  channel.  If  the  poor  fellow  should  be  sul 
je<;t,  a.*  he  harl  himself  confessed,  to  lose  his  reason,  might  he  nofcl 
prove  dangerous  to  Grace?  She  was  evidently  a  subject  of  regard 
to  his  diftoniered  mind.  His  solicitude  that  she  should  not  hear 
the  story  might  be  accounted  fc»r  by  the  part  he  had  himself  played, 
botwhat  did  be  mean  by  that  strange  expression  <  our  Grace '?^ 
It  vsa  a  slight  matter,  but  the  least  su«i>icion  of  danger  in  con- 
acetion  with  so  dear  a  being,  alarmed  him.  There  had  hitherto 
not  been  the  slightest  kink  or  bitch  in  the  smooth  coarse  of  their 
troa  lo%*c,  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  on  that  account  to  ezag- 
gevate  the  smallest  obstacle  to  it. 

It  waa  witli  great  diftaatUfactioD^  therefore,  that  be  heard 
LoomiMinion  presently  return  to  the  subject  which  he  had  himself' 
ppcken  of  aa  doMd. 

It  may  be  neoessaiy,  my  lad,*  said  Hichnrd,  as  if  moved  by 
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an  afterthought,  *to  speak  of  your  father  to  yoa  ooce  again  ; 

I  see  how  the  matter  (iintressefi  yon^  as  wpII  it  may,  and  I  promise 

yoa  it  shall  he  for  the  but  time.' 

*  Indeed/  returned  the  other  earnestly,  *  1  do  not  wish  to 
it.     What  has  been  told  me  is  <tuffioient,  and  more  than  sufficient. 
Yoa  were  quite  right  to  telt  it  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  confi- 
dence that  has  cost  you  so  dearly  ;  but  since,  as  you  have  justly 
]ialnted  out,  retribution  is  out  of  my  power  to  exact,  I  entreat  yoa^_ 
to  be  silent  on  the  matter,  which  can  only  cause  me  more  distres^H 
and  ])ain/ 

*  Poor  lad,'  answered  the  other  with  gentle  gravity;  *  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak ;  let  us  hope  it  may  not 
for  both  our  sakea.     It  is  very  late  ;  good  night  ;  and  may  yoi 
have  no  such  dreams  as  I  have/ 

Walter  had  no  dreams  that  night  for  he  had  no  sleep.     Tht 
fate  of  his  father,  and  ihepossibilityof  Hanger  to  Grace — or  at  thai 
best  of  great  distress  of  mind  if  she  should  come  to  hear  of  whal 
had  been  confided  to  him,  divided  his  waking  thoughts.  It  is 
that  Richard  had  liimself  enjoined  npon  liim  silence  on  the  tiubject|1 
but  what  trust  could  be  reposed  in  one  so  strange  and  excitable  ?j 
it  was  even  possible  that  he  might  tell  the  story  to  her  with  hi 
own  lips  by  way  of  i>enance  for  what  he  considered  (though  sucl 
an  imputation  was  itself  a  proof  of  a  disordered  mind)  his  basi 
behaviour.     On  the  whole  he  decided  to  warn  her  of  Richard,  but 
in  away  that  should  not  aroune  any  serious  appreheuaions.     Th< 
next  day,  therefore,  he  took  an  opportunity,  while  walking  witi 
her  alone,  of  asking  her  how  she  liked  her  guest  at  the  cottage. 

' I  like  the  poor  fellow  very  much,'  she  replied  frankly," 
•better,  indeed,  than  his  brr.(her,  though  we  have  known  him  so^ 
much  longer/ 

'  Then  why,  since  he  has  won  your  reganl,  my  dear,*  h( 
answered  smiling,  *  should  he  be  calletl  a  poor  fellow  ?  ' 

*  Well,'  returned  Grace,  with  a  little  hesitation,  *he  is  an 
invalid,  you  know.  One  cannot  but  pdy  one  who,  though  so  fy 
from  old  age,  has  lost  the  activity  and  strength  that  he  raanifestl] 
once  possessed.  As  he  once  told  me  with  his  own  lip?,  he  is  thi 
mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.  Von  are  not  jealous,  are  you? 
she  added  slily,  '  that  Mr.  Richard  has  given  mehiscontidences?] 

*  Not  at  all/  said  Walter  with  a  laugh,  which  was,  howevei 
ruther  forced,  for  her  reply  had  chimed  in  with  his  apprehensions; 
*  but  is  there  no  other  reason  why  you  pity  him  ? ' 


It 
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•WkU,  if  you  compel  me  to  say  so,  I  fear  that  the  fatigues 
and  privations  he  has  endured  have  aSected  bia  mind  &a  well  aa 
his  body.' 

*  But  you  don't  fear  him,  I  hope,'  inquired  Walter  anxiously. 

*  Certainly  not ;  I  believe  he  has  a  sincere  reganl  for  me.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  lha»  his  manner  is  at  times  exceedingly  eccentric* 

*  Yes  ;  some  subjects  excite  him  in  the  strangest  manner ;  he 
is  not  himself  wlien  he  talks  about  them,  and  all  allusion  to  them 

toold  be  discouraged.     1  want  you  to  be  careful,  my  darling, 
^mbont  that — for  his  sake,  of  course.* 

*  I  will  be  very  careful ;  but  what  are  the  subjects  ? ' 

*  Well,  there  is  one,  for  example,  which  if  he  attempt  to  speak 
to  you  upon,  I  beg  that  you  will  decline  to  listen  to  him.  Would 
you  mind  sjiying  at  once  and  peremptorily  that  it  is  distasteful  to 
you?' 

'  I  nm  quite  sure  that  if  I  even  hinted  at  it  l)eing  so,  it  would 
be  dropped  at  once.     Mr.  litchard,  despite  some  drawbacks  patent 
^to  everybody,  is  at  heart  a  gentleman,  and  moreover  would,  I  am 
kovinced,  respect  any  wish  of  mine' 

*  Very  good,  then  don*t  let  him  talk  to  you  about  the  American 
Indians/ 

'The  American  Indians ?*  echoed  Grace,  with  amazement. 
Vcm ;  it  seems  ludicrous  enough,  of  course,  but  he  has,  not 
lut  n^ason,  ii  great  detestation  of  them.     He  has  doubtless 
ferctl  at  their  hands,  but  his  views  upon  the  subject   ure  exag- 
ited,  and  between  otirselves  by  no  means  trustworthy.     You 
vf r  br  frightened  by  anything  he  tf-lls  you  about  them, 
1  '  will  lit*  muL-h  your  safest  way  is  to  refuse  to  listen  to  him. 

Wh^n  he  gets  u[Km  that  topic  he  is  in  my  opinion  not  a  responsible 
I  hopr  I  have  not  alannt'd  ynu,  my  darling,*  for  Grace  had 
ic<l  rather  jiale ;  *  there  i»  no  (hinger  to  be  apprr^hended,  of 
coanet  bnt  I  wish  to  save  you  from  hearing  what  may  be  unplea- 
It,  sad  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  harmful  to  the  poor 

himself.' 

'  I  am  not  the  least,  afraid,  Walter,*  she  answered  quietly,  *  and 
vili  take  care  to  a»«e  the  precaution  you  have  recommendod,' 

They  Went  on  to  talk  uf  other  hubjects,  and  Waller,  no  doubt. 
It  he  had  rejison  to    congratulate  himself  on  \m   skilful 
iplomacj.     But  his  revelation  had  filletJ  (irace'stnind  with  recol- 
Ukd  ratpicioQB  of  which  he  little  guessed,    8he  was  under 
promise  to  Richard,  as  w«  know,  to  be  silent  about  his  extra* 
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ordinary  behaviour  during  their  drive  in  the  pony  carriage, 
the  caube  of  it  was  no  longer  inexplicable  to  her.  The  strange 
noise  they  had  heard  as  they  approached  the  circus  was  no  doubt 
the  war  whoop  of  the  Indians,  which  had  probably  awakened  some 
dreadful  reminiscence  in  Uichanl  Roscoe's  mind.  She  recalled  his 
look  of  horror  and,  as  she  now  understood  it,  of  undying  hate  when 
it  fell  upon  his  ear.  Another  thing,  too,  occurred  to  her  which 
moved  her  even  more — the  attempt  which,  if  his  story  was  to  be 
believed,  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the  Indian  on  the  fellp. 
Was  it  possible  that  Richard  Roscoe  was  the  j^erson  who  had 
assaulted  him  ?  The  man'ifi  acconutof  the  at)'airhad  been  received 
with  incredulity,  from  the  total  absence  of  motive  for  such  a 
crime.  .But  if  what  she  had  just  heard  was  true,  there  was  a 
motive,  and  one  that  could  have  actuated  one  individual  only 
in  that  neighbourhood;  namely,  Richard  himself.  She  could 
not  look  upon  him  as  a  murderer,  even  in  intent ;  her  whole 
soul  shrank  from  it;  but  the  only  alternative  was  irresistible, 
and  filled  her  with  vague  alarms.  On  one  jioint,  at  least — and 
why  not  on  others — their  guest  at  the  cottage  was  a  madmas. 


OIIAFrER  XXXVIII. 

A     CHANGE     OF     FUONT. 

In  his  various  characters  as  friend  of  the  family,  confidential 
adviser,  and  major  domo,  at  Ilalswater,  Mr.  Edward  Roscoe  exer- 
cised a  great  many  rights  aud  privileges  which  no  one  ever 
thought  of  disputing ;  and  among  them  was  the  unimportant  but 
delicate  office  of  opening  the  letter-bag,  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
The  post,  as  has  been  mentioned,  came  somewhat  late  in  the  day, 
so  that  instead  of  the  family  correspondence  arriving  as  usual  at 
breakfast  time,  and  being  displayed  in  public,  it  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Roscoe,  generally  alone  in  his  private  sitting-room  at  the 
time,  and  distributed  subsequently  with  his  own  gra<*iouB  hands. 
Heaven  forbid  we  should  hint  that  he  took  any  undue  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  but  it  natmiiUy  happened  that  he  knew  who 
got  letters,  and  also  who  sent  them  away.  He  kuew,  for  example, 
that  Grace  had  not  yet  written  to  Mr.  AUert.on  since  Walter's 
arrival,  and  secretly  applauded  her  for  that  maidenly  reticence. 
He  had  much  correspondence  of  his  own,  too,  which  it  waa  highly 
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undesirable  should  be  laid  upon  the  breakfast-table,  and  altogether 
the  arrangement  whs  a  very  convenient  one. 

On  a  certain  laorning,  when  the  bag  had  been  brought  to  him 
as  cuDaJy  and,  as  osual,  before  unlocking  it,  he  had  locked  his 
door*  among  its  contents  was  a  letter  from  America,  addressed  to 
his  brother.  *  So  it's  come  at  last^  has  it  ? '  was  his  muttered^ 
obcervalion,  as  be  took  the  envelope  in  his  hand  and  examined  it 
attentively.     *  What  on  earth  made  the  fool  seal  it?  * 

The  observation  eeemed  uncalled  for,  for  though  it  is  now 
unoiiual  to  seal  letters,  to  do  so  is  not  a  proof  of  folly ;  and  in 
some  in&tanceB  indeed  the  contrary.  There  was  a  little  kettle  on 
hii  fire — for  he  was  a  man  who  liked  his  coffee  hot,  and  at  inregu- 
liir  hourB — anti  he  now  looked  at  it  with  an  expression  of  great 
irritation.  The  fact  was  the  kettle  was  useful  to  him  in  opening 
gnmnr>tHi  envelopes,  but  of  no  use  al  all  in  opening  Healed  ones. 
AVas  it  worth  while  to  take  the  impression  of  this  particular  seal — 
which  only  bore  initials  on  it — before  breaking  it  or  not?  Con- 
sidering it  was  only  Kiclmrd's  letter,  a  fellow  who  took  no  notice 
of  »uch  httle  matters,  he  thought  it  was  not  worth  white ;  he 
would  melt  the  wax,  and  after  possessing  himself  of  the  contents 
of  the  epistle,  fasten  it  down  again  with  a  blank  seal.  It  was  a 
aioiple  operation,  and  one  to  which  he  was  well  accustomed  ;  he 
melted  the  seal  and  opened  the  cnveloi)e.  It  contained  a  short 
iScial  ootc  i^  his  brother,  just  saying,  ^  I  forward  you  what  you 
»lt  with  me,*  with  a  banker*s  name  attached  and  the  enclosure. 
ThiM  UiXer  was  another  envelope  also  sealed,  directed  'To  my  dear 
I,  Walter,  to  be  delivered  into  his  own  hands.*  *  Not  just  yet, 
rer/was  Mr.  Kfiswe's  grim  remark,  as  he  melted  this  second 
Then  be  read  the  enclosure.  The  effect  of  its  perusal  was 
ible.  NN'hat  he  said  cannot  be  written,  because  it  wasan  exe- 
EioD  of  extreme  violence,  uttered  *  not  louil  but  deep,*  but  what 
he  did  was  to  stamp  upon  the  ground  with  impotent  rage.  His 
IC6  was  white  with  the  white  heat  of  fury,  and  the  con- 
of  bailed  schemes.  His  eyes  tlashed  tire.  His  first 
impalae  was  to  bum  the  letter,  but  even  as  he  held  it  over  the 
.glowing  coals,  he  '  1,  and  at  that  moment  he  beard  IVIisa 


lea  i  voiM  at  t : . 


if  the  cottage  asking  if  the  lettc^rs  had 


In  an  instant  he  had  thrown  it  into  Iii:^ 
dcflk,  and  came  out  to  her,  amiliug,  w 
bit  band. 


open  desk,  and  locked 
iilj  the  opened  bag  in 
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*  There  are  no  letters  for  you,  Miss  Agnes,  and  I,  too,  have 
been  neglected  by  my  correspondents ;  but  there  is  one  for  Miss 
Grace — I  fancy  from  Mr.  Allerton.' 

The  word  '  fancy '  was  a  pretty  touch,  for  the  Liwyer's  hand 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own,  and  many  a  letter  from  him 
had  he  read,  though  he  had  never  been  one  of  his  correspondents. 
If  he  had  read  this  one,  which  he  had  had  no  time  to  do,  it  would 
have  given  him  less  dissatisfaction  than  some  others,  wliich, 
indeed,  had  spoken  of  Mr,  Edwaid  Roscoe  with  more  freedom 
than  friendship. 

Agnes  held  him  in  honeyed  talk,  as  was  her  wont  when  she 
got  him  alone;  and  to  see  his  eyes  and  his  Fmile  as  they  replied 
to  her,  one  would  have  thought  the  lady  very  dear  to  him,  and 
never  have  guessed  the  im^mtience  which  her  presence  evokeij^ 
and  far  less  the  passion  that  was  consuming  him  in  which  she  had 
no  part  at  all.     At  last  he  got  rid  of  her  and  returned  to  his  own 
room,  a  different  man  from  him  who  had  last  entered  it.    An  hoar 
ago,  though  there  was  much  to  trouble  him,  and  obstacles  in  hia 
path  that  would  have  daunted  a  less  determined  spirit,  the  imme- 
diate matter  which  he  had  in  hand  had  been  going  well  and  pros- 
perously'.     It  was  only  an  initial    difficulty  in  his  far-reaching 
plans,  it  is  true,  but  to  find  one  impediment  in  course  of  removal 
bad  been  a  satisfaction  to  him;   and  lo!   instead   of   its  being 
swept  away,  it  had  assumed  even  greater  proportions,  and  all  the 
work  he  had  had  with  it  had  now,  under  far  less  encouraging 
circumstances,  to  be  done  over  again.     In  vain  he  pulled  at  hi 
cigar,  not  for  comfort  (comfort  even  from  the  soothing  weed  wa 
not  for  such  as  he),  but  for  ideas— how  to  meet  this  unexpected 
blow,  and  especially  how  to  turn  it,  as  he  bad  often  done  in  the 
case  of  such  disappointments,  to  his  own  profit.     For  nearly  a 
hour  he  could  find  no  way  out  of  the  maze  of  difficulty,  and  on  I 
confused  himself  in  his  efforts  to  find  it ;  but  at  last  he  hit  upo 
a  plan.     It  was  a  dangerous,  even  a  desperate  one,  and,  what  w 
worst  of  all,  required  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  others 
but,  having  once  grasped  it,  his  hold  on  it  grew  more  tenacioi 
with  every  moment  of  possession.     It  is  a  characterietic  of  men  o 
his  claj^s,  fertile  in  schemes,  sangoine  of  succe^^s,  and  confideu 
in  their  own  powers  of  persuasion,  that  nothing  but  total 
complete  failure  can  make  them  doubt  of  the  practicabilily  o 
their  plans.     What  is  also  an  attribnte  of  theirs  is  promptness 
not  an  hour,  not  a  minute,  do  they  waste  in  putting  tbem  int 
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ezocution.  Taking  tbe  fateful  eoroll  (or  Brrawl,  for  it  vas  written 
in  Ai&ky  and  ill-formed  characters,  Bignificiint  of  a  tumnlt  of 
anxieties  in  tbe  writer*]}  mind)  from  the  desk,  lie  pluced  it  care- 
fully in  his  breast  pocket,  and  sought  the  presence  of  the  very 
periion  from  whom  he  had  of  t^le  a:)  gludty  ]>iLrt^d,  Agne« 
Tremenhcre. 

Each  of  the  elder  bittere  hjul,  like  Grace,  her  own  bondoir, 
and  there  was  no  fiort  of  difficulty — for  he  hud  often  certain  busi- 
ness of  a  private  character  to  transact  with  both  of  them— in  see*; 
ing  hifl  Loetcflu  alone.  She  received  him  even  more  cordiajlythan 
Uftuol,  for  hid  buMness  was  not  always^  of  a  welcome  character,  and 
n»  be  had  bad  no  letters  from  town  that  day  she  jn&tly  concluded 
that  it  wftB  not  on  bu«ine88  that  he  came.  It  waA  soon  made 
plaiD|  however,  that  he  had  not  come  on  pleaenre. 

*  Agne*,'  be  aaid,  aa  soon  aa  he  had  clothed  the  door  behind 
him,  *tt  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  us— or  tto,  at  least,  it 
at  (irftt  wemed  to  me.  Before  telling  you  liow  I  projioBe  to  njeel 
H,  and  even  turn  it  to  our  advantage,  I  vvish  you  to  be  informed 
tfMCtly  of  its  nature.  Head  ihifit  and,  without  more  wordn,  hr 
fUced  the  missive  that  had  been  sent  to  his  brother  in  her 
nn^Uering  hand. 

When  not  moved  by  jeidou^y  or  wrong,  Agnea  Tremenhere  was 
cold  and  calculating  enough.  Ifer  dinpo^ition,  indeed,  though  far 
gentler,  wae  almost  as  pniotical  a8  tliat  of  Mr.  Roscoe  himself, 
aad  of  this  he  was  well  aware,  lie  was  convinced  that  of  th«i 
variouM  prrw)Ui*  will*  \^\  vin  he  wan  compelled  to  deal  upon  the 
preaent  occaCoj,  A^uvb  would  be  the  leubt  difficult  to  manage, 
and  tli«  mo»'  liUrly  lo  fall  in  with  hia  views.  Nevertheleiw, 
it  vaa  with  satiftfaction  that,  as  he  watched  her  fnce  atten- 
tively as  *he  rea<l,  he  »aw  it  harden,  after  the  first  flush  of  aurpi 
and  aesome  an  expression  of  unswerving  doterminaUon. 

^  Vou  know  what  this  meanf),  of  coarse,  as  regards  ountelvei?,' 
be  ialdy  'and  al8<j  Thilipiia'  (this  he  added  incidentally), « if  what 
mil  once  thought  ho  advisable  sboald  come  to  pa«N?  * 

•It  would  be  the  p^-rpetrnllon  of  an  infamy,'  she  nn8were<],  in 
a  voiee  hoarse  with  rage.     *  It  would  be  giving  effect  to  a  mo 
wicked  wrong.' 

*  No  doubt ;  and  therefore  we  mm«t  take  measures  to  put  u 
ftop  to  it.' 

*  It  will  be  very  difficult,  Kilwiir.!,  as  well  as  cruel,  now  that 
matters  have  gone  so  far.' 
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There  was  a  touch  of  softness  in  her  tone,  and  though  only 
touch  it  alarmed  him. 

*  Of  course  it  will  be  diflScult/  he  answered,  with  grim  con- 
tempt. 'As  to  the  cruelty,  that  iB  all  nonsense  ;  I  mean,  of  course  * 
(for  he  gaw  a  Sush  of  indiguation  glow  on  his  com^taniou's  face), 
*  that  a  girl  like  Grace  is  too  joung  to  know  her  own  mind,  and  I 
will  not  suffer  as  you  and  I  would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
For  all  that  she  has  said,  I  still  believe  that  she  had  a  teudemcBS 
for  Cheribert,  and  if  this  Sinclair^  was  got  rid  of,  she  would' 
find  some  other  mau  equally  to  her  mind.  Let  us  coufine  our- 
selves to  the  difficulty.  It  id  great,  I  admit,  but  not  insuj)erable. 
The  question  I  have  come  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  see  the  vast  fortune  your  father  left  behind  him  pass  out  of 
the  family,  or  into  one  branch  of  it         ' 

'  I  am  not,'  she  put  in  quickly.  *  I  will  never  submit  to  gach 
a  wrong  if  I  can  help  it.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do— pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  it  were  not  itself  a  wrong — to  prevent  itfi 
commission/  l 

*That  is  spoken  like  yourself,  Agnes,*  said  Mr.  Koscoe  approv- 
ii^g^y-  *  I  only  hops  I  shall  find  others,  to  whom  I  must  also  look 
for  assistance,  as  just  and  reasonable.* 

*  Others  ?     Do  you  mean  Philippa  ?  *  she  answered  with  knitted) 
brow.  I 

*  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  her  interests  are  equally  threatened 
by  this  document  with  your  own.  We  must  all  put  ourshouldersj 
to  the  wheel,  and  work  together  for  once.'  ' 

'  We  shall  hardly  have  Grace  with  us,  however,*  observed 
Agnes  drily.  *  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  to  treat  the  dear  girl  in 
any  way  as  an  antagonist.  But  she  ought  to  be  able  to  pee  for 
herself,  how  unfair  and  infamous '  i 

*  So  she  would,-  put  in  Mr.  Roscoo  hastily  ;  *  if  her  eyes  were 
not  blinded  by  her  love  for  Walter  she  would  be  the  first  to  see  | 
it ;  we  shall  be  in  fact  only  working  in  the  same  interests  as  herself^ 
— namely  in  those  of  Truth  and  Justice — if  she  were  in  a  jwsition! 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint.  As  it  is,! 
however,  she  must  know  nothing  about  this,'  and  he  tapped  the 
document  with  bis  finger.  , 

•And  Richard?'  I 

*  Well, of  course,  Richard  must  never  know.     Why  should  he?] 
The  thing  has  te»n  lost  in  the  post,  and  there  is  no  dupUcate.'      I 

*Must  it  really  be  so?     I  hate  deceit,  Edward.'  I 
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•8d  do  I ;  buf   I  hate  injustice  more — to  those  I  love,'  he 

tenderly. 
'When  yoa  fny  that,  Kdward,  you  make  me  feel  for  our  poor 
nice  morit  than  ever,*  said  Agnes  softly.     *  Yet,  as  you  say,  there 
'•rems  no  other  way  mit   of  it.     Ifow  is  it  you  proi>ose  to  hrf-ak 
off  the  match  ?  ' 

•Leave  that  to  me,  my  (l«*ar,  just  for  the  present ;  1  wii^h  to 
^void  diMre>i8ingyour  tender  heart  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
Bary.  W^en  I  need  your  help  I  will  tell  you  all.  But  in  the 
(  '     .'  yon  must  gnidually — very  gradually — cease  your  civili- 

t  Ir.  tSiuelair.     He  in  f^harp  enough  in  takiug  a  hint,  so  be 

very  careful  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  asking  you  the 
of  your  change  of  manner.  Indeed  I  am  goiug  to  take 
in  hand  myselfi  so  that  he  will  [>robably  not  think  it  necessary 
to  put  that  question.  You  must  drop  him  as  gently  as  If  he  waB 
?  '  '  glass,  but  never  let  Grace  herself  ]>erceive  that  you  are 
t  -^  J  him.  Her  too,  |K)or  dear,  I  shall  ha\c  to  deal  with, 
Using,  however,  argumeutH  very  different  from  those  in  his  case. 
ktftir  '""  'lies  lie  before  me,  H8  you  may  BU])poae,  Agnes,  but 
rou  .-!  that  they  are  not  intiupemble.* 

*  You  are  a  wonder,  Edward,*  she  exclaimed  with  admixution. 
[it  i<  yoor  marvellous  gift  of  persuasion  that  makes  me  sometimes 

ibi  of  you  myself.' 

*  Great  Heavens,  do  you  mean  that  you  think  I  would  deceive 
i#u,  Agnes? 'he  excliiimetl  with  indignation.  'This  is  a  poor 
L*tun3  indeed  for  long  und  loving  service.' 

I  only  said  sometimes,  Kiiward,'  slic  replied  affectionately ; 
■you  nitut  not  be  ha^jty  with  your  Agnes,  even  tliough  5he  ia 
imettmes  hasty  with  you.' 

It  is  not  your  haste,  my  dear,  but  your  impatience  that  T  ob- 
\i^ct  to,'  he  answcrwl  witli  a  smile ;  '  the  present  obstacle,  how- 
ever, will  not,  as  yon  doubt  less  fear,  delay  our  happiness,  if  all  goes 
well  with  my  plan.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  indeed,  for  1  am  sick  of  delays,  Edward,' 
she  answered,  laying  her  jewilletl  hand  ujion  his  shoulder  tenderly, 

'And  so  am  I,  dear  Agnes,'  and  to  do  him  justice  he  looked 
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At  a  time  when  the  continent  of  Africa  U  attracting  so  naucl 
attention,  owing  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  that  indefatigabh 
e:Kplorer,  Mr.  H-  3^1.  I^tanley,  some  letters  written  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  a  European  resident  on  the  Goh 
Coast,  and  descriptive  of  the  only  portion  of  Central  Africa  th< 
known,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  showing  the  ligUj 
in  which  the  continent  was  regarded  at  that  time,  and  tis  aflfbrd- 
ing  means  for  judging  how  much  progress,  if  any,  has  been  madi 
by  the  negro  races  during  the  two  hundred  years  which  bar 
elapsed  since  that  period.     The  writer  of  these  letters,  Bosman^ 
was  of  Dutch  extraction  and  bad  pecub'ar  facilities  for  acquiriu] 
a  knowledge  of  the  native  tribes  of  that  part  of  Africa.     H« 
went  out  there  as  clerk  to  a  Dutch  trading  firm  about  the  year 
1686,  and  lived  on  the  coast  for  fourteen  years.     By  his  superior 
business  abilities  he  soon  rose  to  be  chief  agent  for  his  company, 
in  which  position  he  had  opportunities  of  visiting  all  the  principal 
places  which   were   then   in   eiistence  in   the   Gulf   of   Guinea. 
Bosman  was  of  observant  character,  and  describes  all  he  saw,  and 
his  manner  of   life,   in   long  and   carefully-written  letters    to    a 
friend  in  Holland.     In  these  he  gives  an  account  of  each  of  the 
different  places,  such  as  Elmina,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  and 
Badagry — at  which  he  lived  ;  but  he  devotes  by  far   the  most 
space  to  a  description  of  Fida,  the  modern  Whydah,  which  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  to  any  other  place,  and  as  its  inhabi- 
tants, althourjh,  perhaps,  a  little  in  advance  of  them  in  socii 
customs  and  manners,  are  sufHciently  characteristic  of  the  othei 
an  examination  of  this  portion  of  his  letters  will  give  a  fair  idei 
of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  tribes  of  which  he  writes. 

Bosman  stayed  at  Fida  on  three  dilTerent  occasions,  an( 
received  on  each  occasion  a  very  favourable  impression  of  i1 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  to  get  to  it.  The  surf  wai 
worse  at  Fida  than  at  any  other  part  of  that  surf-beaten  coast,  ntn 
from  April  to  July  the  sea  became  so  violent  that  any  attempt 
land  was  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life.  Bo-iman  stales  that  iu  oni 
year  iive  Europeans  were  drowned  at  this  port,  and  declurei;  thi 
in  his  time  alone  it  had  cost  his  company  several  htmdred  poundil 
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worth  of  goods.*  In  addition  to  the  surf  there  was  an  easterly 
current  which  at  times  ran  so  strong  that  it  was  impoBsible  to 
propel  a  boat  or  canoe  against  it,  thua  forming  another  obstacle 
in  gclting  ashore.  Once  landed,  however,  the  adventurer  was 
ful!j  rewarded  for  the  dangers  he  had  incurred,  for  he  found 
him?elf  in  a  most  beautiful  country,  as  remarkable  for  its  natural 
ttdrantft^es  as  for  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  country  of  Fida  had  ten  miles — Dutch  miles,  presum- 
ably— of  sea  front,  and  rau  inland  to  an  average  diutanoe  of  seven 
miles.  This  small  area  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and  so  populous 
ihal  the  villages  in  many  places  were  contiguous.  The  huta 
were  made  of  bamboo  with  round  thatched  roofs,  and  enclosed 
with  fencing,  while  magoihcent  tropical  trees  planted  with  design^ 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  i»ro3|>ect:  *  to  render  which,'  sa^ 
l^mau,  *  the  more  charming  and  perfectly  agreeable,  not  so 
much  as  one  mountiiin  or  hillock  interposeth  to  interrupt  the 
vi«w' — a  criticism  very  characteristic  of  a  Dutchman  whose 
earliest  ideas  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery  were  drawn  from  the 
ler*!  expanses  of  Holland.  The  land  rose,  it  appean:,  from  the 
waahore  in  an  ascent  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  till 
after  three  or  four  hours*  journey,  when,  turning  round,  a  magniC- 
cent  view  of  the  country  could  be  obtained  ;  so  enchanting, 
indeed,  that  Bosman  declares  his  conviction  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  could  show  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  they  are 
described  as  bfing,  without  exception,  civil  and  obliging  to  white 
men,  in  which  they  had  an  excellent  example  set  them  by  their 
king.  Their  bearing,  too,  towards  each  other  was  marked  with 
courte-fT,  distinctions  of  nmk  being  observed,  and  the  inferior 
showing  rci«|iect  to  the  superior.  Deference  was  [)ai(l  by  the  wife 
to  her  hasband,  by  tho  son  to  his  father,  and  even  by  the  younger 
brother  to  his  elder  brother.  If  a  person  of  inferior  rank  met 
one  of  a  higher  rank  in  the  street  he  would  prostrate  himself  till 
his  superior  had  parsed  by.    With  this  regard  of  ceremony  was 

'  *"     -     •*  f        •  aim  malntjitnii  an  uocDvlablc  notoxldtjr  for  dnngor  in  tJiw 
mpj  writer  of  tbia  aniole  vipUcU,  in  thp  April  of  1883,  n  fuuiW 

;uii.  III!  tho  Kiifiic  cft^N  ami  ntMriit  ihren  hiiiiiln*d  niilc 
.       iiifunncd  Lhai,  wUbin  unly  Ibo  thnru  prcvUiiu  luonti 

liiul.  UQ  ditT'  ■  ■  .  lu«t  tlivir  '  -h 

-.     8uuic  I  ■  ■'•  afiii.  Iht  I  lOo 

I  aooi« 
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mixed  a  certain  amount  of  superstition.  When  any  one  8neezed|| 
all  ibone  around  Lim  dropped  on  to  their  knees,  kissed  the  earth] 
clapped  their  hands,  and  wished  him  every  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. In  a  country  where  the  temperature  varied  so  little,  it  it 
to  be  presumed  that  colds  wereoF  comparatively  rare  occurrencf 
or  there  must  have  ensued  grave  interruption  to  state  ceremoniei 
and  jmlavera  during  an  epidemic  of  this  common  European 
malady. 

The  Fidasians  were  a  very  industrious  people,  every  one  being 
engaged  in  work,  the  men  in  trade  and  the  women  in  the  planta- 
tions.    Several  handicrafts,  such  aij  spinning,  weaving,  and  metal- 
work,  were  known  to  them,  but  by  far  the  laiger  portion  of  them 
were  employed  in  trading  for  slaves.    Their  chief  failing  appears 
to  have  been  an  inability  to  conceive  the   essential  difference 
existing  between  '  meum  and  tuum '  in  respect  of  every  kind  ol 
property.     Bosman  relates  that  in  his  first  interview  with  the! 
king,  his  majesty  assured  him  that  he  would  never  have  any  reasoi 
to  be  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety  among  the  people  of  Fida 
but  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  goods,  that  was  another' 
matter,  and  he  would  have  to  guard  them  carefully,  for  he  frankly 
confessed  that  his  subjects  were  great  thieves,  and  could  kee] 
their  hands  from  nothing  which  was  left  within  their  reach. 

For  this  warning  the  Dutch  trader  soon  found  that  there  wai 
only  too  much  occasion.    The  diytance.  from  the  beach,  where  the 
goods  were  landed,  to  the  king*8  village,  where  they  had  to  be 
stored,  was  three  miles.     They  were  packed  in  separate  bundles 
and  carried  that  distance  by  the  natives.  Although  a  package  often 
weighed  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds,  the  carriers  would  pntthem 
on  their  heads  and  run  the  whole  way  with  them,  witJiout  any 
apparent  inconvenience.     Over  such  a  long  route,  however,  it  wi 
impossible  to  maintain  a  strict  watch,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  dayj 
a  large  percentage  of  the   property  would  be  missing.     Wh< 
Bosman  taxed  them,  during  his  first  visit,  with  thiw  misappropria- 
tion, they  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  quietly  asked  if  the  wbit< 
man  thought  they  would   work   so   hard  all  day  for  such  ami 
wages — only  a  few  pence — if  they  did  not  have  the  liberty  t< 
help  themselves  as  well.      To   such  an  extent  was  this  vice 
primary  instinct  of  their  character,  that  on  the  death  of  theij 
king,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  suspension  nf  authority 
they  would  all  openly  i^ai  abotit  stealing  from  each  other,  withouj 
considering  that  in  a  community  where  all  are  tliieves  no  one 
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likely  to  be  much  the  gaioer.  BoBcnan  was  robbed  couaistently 
the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  with  them,  and  says  in  despair  that 
the  only  way  he  could  think  of  to  put  a  »top  to  it  would  be  to 
leave  the  country  altogether. 

With  regard  to  its  supply  of  the  article  of  commerce  in  which 
he  dealt,  Boaman  has  nothing  to  say  of  Fida,  now  Whydah,  but  un- 
qoaliiied  praise.  He  declares  that  whereas  at  Little  Popo— which 
he  calls  a  '  wretched  place/  probably  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
this  class  of  merchandise — he  could  only  get  three  slaves  in  as 
many  days,  at  Fida  he  could  soon  procure  a  couple  of  thousand, 
and  fill  four  ships  in  five  or  six  weeks.  tSome  of  the  conditions 
by  which  t1i<»  tradr  was  governed  are  worth  noting.  Before  a 
ffinglr  fllave  ch.inged  masters,  the  king  demanded  four  hundred 
poond?  down  for  each  ship  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
trade  with  his  subjects  at  all.  ConHidering  thiit  fiHy  Hhips,  on  an 
avftnige»  tailed  at  Fida  in  the  year,  the  king  must  have  received 
no  small  revenue  from  this  tribute  alone,  and  it  fully  corroborates 
ibt  accounts  of  hir*  great  riches  and  prosperity.  The  next  stipu- 
lliloQ  imposed  on  the  white  nlave-dealer  v^^m  that,  before  trading 
with  any  one  else,  he  should  buy  all  the  slaves  which  the  king 
lumaelf  happened  to  have  in  stock,  for  which  hid  majesty  used  to 
dimrge  aK^it  one-fourth  more  than  the  market  value.  When  the 
king  had  replenished  his  exchequer  by  these  two  methods  of 
■  '  II,  the  trader  was  at  length  free  to  bargain  with  the  other 
AQcrs  at  any  terms  he  could  arrange. 

For  the  facilitating  of  these  transactions,  a  regular  slave- 
market  was  hold,  to  which  the  ftlnves — who  were  mostly  prisoners 
of  war — wt'Te  brought  out  in  chains  from  the  barracoons  in  which 
they  were  confin»*d.  Here  they  were  examined  by  the  ship's* 
rargeou,  and  all  that  were  defective  in  sight  or  limb  were  set 
nddo,  and  the  tvhI  were  bidden  for  at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  thf 
women  tieing  a  fourth  or  fiAh  part  cheaper  tliun  the  men.  When 
the  bargain  was  satisfactorily  concluded  they  were  branded  with 
a  red-hut  iron  with  the  arms  or  name  of  the  company  by  which 
they  had  Iteen  bought,  and  were  taken  off  to  the  iihip  at  once. 

In  this  description,  the  inveterate  slave-dealer,  hardeunl 
though  he  naut  havt*  been  by  long  aBbociut ion  with  its  barbarities 
•veoifl  to  have  bad  ft4ime  mi^^givingit  as  to  the  view  which  would 
be  taken  of  the  trade  by  his  friend  at  home  in  Holland,  to  whom 
bis  letters  vtre  addressed.  Accordingly,  he  attempts  a  lialf- 
hearted  ain^h^t^fy  for  some  of  the  little  details  which  he  thoU|>ht 
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might  appear  in  any  way  revolting.  *  I  doubt  not,'  he  says,  *  bnt 
that  tbiti  trade  seems  very  barbarous  to  you,  but  since  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  mere  necessity,  it  must  go  on ; '  though  what  the  neces- 
sity was,  beyond  the  love  of  making  money,  does  not  sufficiently 
appear.  He  then  puts  in  a  special  plea  for  the  humanity  of  his 
own  Hrm :  *  Yet  we  take  all  possible  care  that  they  are  not  burned 
too  hard,  especially  the  women,  who  are  more  tender  than  the 
men.* 

Di^minsing  the  cruel    pracLict)  of  brauJing  with    this  wholly 

satisfactory  statement,  he  proceeds  in  a  light-hearted  way  to  give 

a  description  of  life   on  board  a  slave-ship.     '  You  would  really 

wonder,'  he  exclaims  to  his  ingenuous  correspondent,  *  to  see  how 

these  men  live  on  board ! '     As  many  as  six  or  seven  hundred 

were  put  on  each  ship — a  number  which,  when  the  small  size  of 

the  tniding  vessels  of  those  days  is  taken  into  consideration,  gives 

one  some  idea  of  the  shocking  overcrowding   which  must  have 

been  practieed.     They  were   stowed   between   decks,   the   men 

separate  from  the  women,  but  all  in  chains,  and  as  close  together 

as  it  was  possible  to  pack  them.     Yet  everything,  he  declares,  at 

any  rate  on  the  Dutch  shi^is,  was  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  slaves 

well   taken   care  of,  being  fed  as  often  as  three  times  a  day. 

L'ndf^r  this  generous  treatment  Bosman  wn3  at   a   loss  to  under-^J 

Bland   how   it   was   that  every  now  and  then   revolts   occurred'^H 

amongst  them.     The  only  reason  he  could  give  was  that  *  these 

silly  fellows '  had  got  an  idea  that   they  had  been  brought  down 

to  the  coast  to  he  fattened  and  eaten  by  the  white  men,  a  belief 

which  would  of  course  sufficiently  account  for  their  conduct,     H« 

mentions  that  the  Portuguese,  who,  even  at  that  early  date,  hadj 

acquired  a  name  for  mismanagement  on  the  coast,  had  lost  fouq 

ships  in  one  year,  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  filaves  on  board  ofl 

them.  ' 

For  the  King  of  Fida  Bosman  entertained  a  very  high  opinion. 

He  was  about  fifty  years  of  oge  at  the  time  thn!  the  tnider  knewj 

him,  but  in  ap[>earance  he  was  as  young  and  sprightly  as  a  maql 

of  thirty-five.     In  character,  Boitman  declares  that  he  was  th4 

most  civil  and  generous  negro  that  he  had  ever  met,  and  was  nevefl 

better  pleased   than  when  a  white  man  desirp<l  a  favour  of  hioM 

*  It  would  be  easy,'  the  Dutchman  continues,  *to  obtain  whatevel 

we  ask  of  him,  if  a  parcel  of  rascally  flatterers  did  not  contiuuallj 

buzz  lessons  of  good  husbandry  in  his  ears,  not  so  much  for  hi^ 

good  as  for  their  own  advancement.' 
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Among  his  Buhjects  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  demigod,  a 
belief  which  he  encouraged  by  never  eating  iu  public,  and  bj 
keeping  secret  his  private  quarters  in  the  roval  palace.  When 
Bojstnnn  firet  visited  Fida  he  asked  one  of  the  king's  chief  captains 
in  what  part  cf  the  palace  the  king  slept,  and  received  in 
reply  another  question  :  *  Where  doth  God  lodge?'  The  king's 
presence  was  so  awe-inspiring  among  his  people,  that  with  a  singli 
word  he  could  make  them  tremble.  This  feeling,  however,  likp 
all  others  with  the  happy,  careless  negro,  was  only  a  transitory 
one,  and  disappeare*!  with  the  object  that  gave  rise  to  it ;  '  for  as 
soon  a«  his  back  is  turned  they  forget  their  fear,  not  much 
regarding  his  commands,  and  always  knowing  how  to  api)ease  and 
delude  him  with  a  lie  or  two.* 

The  Fiilafiians,  in  proportion  as  they  exceeded  other  negroes 
in  their  love  of  trade,  also  surpassed  them  in  their  dislike  of  war, 
and  in  their  fear  of  death  in  any  form.  To  such  an  extent  did 
ihlt  feeling  possess  them,  that  the  mere  mention  of  that  *  last  debt 
to  nature  *  tilled  them  with  alarm,  and  any  one  who  by  accident 
9poke  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  king  was  at  once  taken  out  and 
detfjiatched,  to  prevent  him  rutlUng  again,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
lii»  royal  master's  pence  of  mind.  It  huppened  that  whenBo^mnn 
wa»  leaving  Fida  at  the  end  of  his  first  residence  there,  the  king 
waj  in  the  trader'a  debt  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  ^Kiunds, 
Bosman  did  not  wish  to  press  him  for  it  then,  but,  with  the  pro- 
vident inntinct  of  a  shrewd  business  man,  ho  asked  him  to  whom 
b«  ihould  apply  on  his  return  for  tlie  payment  of  the  debt, 
rappoting  his  majeBty  had  in  the  meantime  died.  The  cool 
directnett*  of  thitt  queotion  in  a  court  where  the  death  of  any  one, 
even  (he  king's  enemies,  wa»  a  forbidden  wul^ject,  produce<l  an 
indrH^riUible  amazement  among  the  chiefs,  who  were  at  first  so 
dambfounded  at  the  white  man '«  audacity  that  they  could  not  Bud 
expresiion  for  their  horror.  Hut  they  soon  collected  their  senses, 
•od  might  bive  mailc  thingrt  very  uncomfortable  for  the  rash 
Dutchman,  had  not  tho  king,  with  whom  he  wof  a  great  fevourite, 
COtnn  to  hii*  r^.-tue,  and  extricatetl  him  from  the  difficulty  by 
Mjing,  with  a  ifiroil*.*  cf  cotiftdriit  forrknowh'dge,  •  Be  reassured.  I 
»b«]i  not  die.' ' 


trt* 


know  lh« 

M'i    *n   fir 
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As  we  have  related,  Bosnian  was  tnach  struck  by  the  exceeding^ 
denseness  of  the  population  which  iuhabited  this  small  couBtr/i 
On  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  people  he  ceased  to  wonder 
why  there  were  so  many,  but  rather  why  there  were  ao  few.     The 
least  number  of  wives  owned  by  the  lowest  class  of  natives  be 
found  to  be   forty  or  fifty,  while  the  captains  possessed  three  or| 
four  hundred  each,  and  the  king  reached  the  grand  total  of  fiv 
thousand.     In  spite  of  these  large  numbers,  the  smallest  of  which] 
would  be  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  luoRt  uxorious  Euroi)ean,  thi 
Fidasiau  husband  was  exceedingly  jealous  about  each   and  every] 
one   of  his    numerous  wives.     On    the    slightest  suspicion  oj 
infidelity  the  wife  was  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  paramour,  ij 
discovered,  was  similarly  treated,  except  when  implicated  with  the' 
wife  of  a  captain  or  the  king,  when  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death. 

The  king's  wives  were  objects  of  special  care  to  himself  and  of 
enforced  veneration  to  his  people.    The  favourite  ones  lived  in 
the  palace  with  him  ;  the  others  were  accommodated  in  adjoining^M 
buildings.     No  men  were  employed  in  the  royal   household,  and^H 
the  king  was  served  solely  by  his  wives.     When  visitors  came  to 
see  the   king  he  received  them  alone,  taking  good  care  that  his 
wives  were  out  of  sight.     It  was,  indeed,  held  a   sacrilege  to  so 
much  as  look  at  any  of  these  royal  spouses.     WTien  repairs,  whieh 
could   not  be  done  by  them,  were  needed  in  the  palace,  they 
migrated  from  the  affected  portion,  and  the  plumbers  and  glaxicr 
coming  in   bad  to  keep  on  shouting  out  the  whole  time  the 
were  at  work,  in  case  any  of  the  wives,  not  acquainted  with  th 
fact  of  their  presence^  should  happen  to  pass  that  way,    AVhen  th 
king's  wires  set  out  to  work  in  the  plantations,  which  they  di 
every  morning  in  batches  of  three  to  four  hundred  at  a  time,  the 
used  to  ciy  '  Stand  clear '  as  they  went,  and  any  men  who  were  ia 
their  path  prostrated  themselves,  and  did  not  dare  to  raise  their 
eyes  till  they  had  passed. 

On  account  of  the  awe  in  which  his  wives  were  held,  the  king 
found  them  a  very  useful  and  speedy  executive  to  carry  out  hi 
commands.     If  any  person  waa  found  guilty  of  a  crime  the  kin 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  wives  round  to  the  man's  house  in  orde 
to  strip  it  of  its  goods  and  pull  it  down.     This  was  usually  ver 
soon  effected,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  king^s  wives  the  man  w 
unable  to  remain  and  defend  his  property.  One  instance,  however 
is  related  by  Bosmon,  in  which  a  native  was  clever   and  bol 
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eflough  to  thvriul  tbis  powerful  authority.  Hearing  that  he  bad 
been  accused  before  the  king,  and  that  a  company  of  the  king^H 
lrive«  lud  been  sent  to  wreck  his  Louse,  he  collected  all  the  gun- 
powder he  possessed,  and,  placing  it  in  a  heap  just  beneath  his 
doonvay,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  spcilers,  firebrand  in  hand. 
When  they  approached  and  cried  in  the  usual  formula  'Make 
way  for  the  king*a  wives/  he  replied  that  he  would  not  stir 
from  Ihe  spot  on  which  he  stood,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to 
oro88  his  threshold  he  would  blow  himself  and  all  of  them  up 
tpgeilier.  This  threat  brought  the  good  women  to  a  halt,  and 
after  a  consultation  among  themHclvcs  they  determined  to  return 
to  the  king  and  inform  him  of  the  reception  I  hey  had  met. 
But  their  intendi*d  victim  woh  too  quick  for  them,  Sh'pping 
round  another  way,  he  reached  the  king  first,  and  cleared  himself 
of  the  accusation  ho  satisfactorily  that  the  order  ugainst  him 
was  countermanded.  This  attempt,  Bosman  remarks,  was  a  very 
bold  one,  requiring  great  nerve  to  carry  it  through  successfully, 
considering  that  if  it  had  failed  a  painful  death  would  have  been 
the  punishment. 

The  king's  supply  of  wives  was  kept  up  to  the  full  number 
by  three  of  Uia  chief  captains,  who  hud  very  little  else  to  do  than 
select  and  procure  for  him  the  naost  beautiful  virgins.  A  fresh 
wife,  after  presentation,  lived  with  the  king  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  she  wait  relegated  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
other  wives,  and  became,  practically,  a  nun  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
with  the  unenviable  privilege  of  working  like  a  slave  on  the 
king*H  e^Ute.  Undrr  three  circumstances  it  in  not  a  matter  of 
surtiriHC  that  the  honour  of  a  royal  alliance  was  little  coveted 
among  maidens,  some  of  whom  ha*!  even  been  known  to  prefer  a 
i|»eedy  dtuth  to  the  distinction.  Bosman  mentions  the  story  of  a 
jonog  girl  who,  having  been  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
captains,  ran  away,  and  on  being  closely  pursued,  in  her  despair 
jamp^d  down  a  well  and  was  killed.  *  1  leave  her  case,'  remarks 
the  «ge  historian,  *to  be  determined  by  the  ladies.* 

^lien  each  man  was  so  well  provided  in  respect  of  wive.s,  it  was 
but  natund  that  his  children  should  he  proportionately  numerous. 
Bosman  had  heard,  in  seveml  cases,  incredible  numbers  ascribed 
to  one  man;  but  doubting  the  tnith  of  the  statements,  lie  out? 
clay  took  aaido  a  chief  on  wliose  word  be  could  rely,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  him  candidly  how  many  children  he  himself  possessed. 
Thb  wu  evidently  a  tender  point  with  the  chief,  for  he  seemed 
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X)amed,  and  at  length  with  a  sigh,  apparently  of  regret,  be 
gaid :  *  I  must  confess  that  I  have  only  seventy  children  now 
living,  but  I  have  had  as  many  more  who  are  dead.'  A  hundred 
uud  forty  was  ovidt-'Utly  a  Huiall  number  in  his  ebtiination,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  a  captiiin  of  his  rank,  most  of  hii^  compeers 
possessing  at  least  two  hundred.  Indeed,  he  assured  Bosnian  that 
there  was  one  man  who,  with  his  sons  and  grandsons  alone,  rose 
up  and  defeated  a  powerful  enemy  who  was  coming  against  the 
king.  This  family  numbered  two  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children  and  many  who  had  died. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  children,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
seems  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  a  favourite  wife,  and  not 
neceBsariiy  the  eldest  of  all  the  sons.  The  king^s  daughters  also 
took  rank  from  the  amount  of  favour  the  mother  possessed  with 
the  king.  During  Bosman's  absence  from  Fida  at  the  end  of  his 
first  visit  the  king's  favourite  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
an  English  trader.  When  Uosman  returned,  as  he  considered 
himself  more  in  favour  with  the  king  than  any  other  white  man,  ^H 
he  asked  him,  iu  jest,  why  he  had  not  kept  his  daughter  till  he  ^H 
came  back.  The  king  replied  quite  seriously  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Bosman  wished  to  marry  her,  but  that  it  was  not  too 
lute  now,  and  he  could  give  orders  for  her  to  be  transferred  at 
once,  ''  What  think  you,  sir?  *  asks  the  gay  old  Dutchman  of  the 
silent  recipient  of  his  letters,  'Are  not  this  king's  daughtei'S 
very  cheap  V  But  the  mischief  is,  marrying  a  king's  daughter  in 
this  country  is  not  very  advantageous,  otherwiee  I  had  not  failed 
long  since  to  be  happy  that  way.* 

Bosman  must  have  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  king*s  good 
will,  for  he  was  lodged  in  a  portion  of  the  royal  buildings,  with  a 
suite  of  seven  rooms  at  his  disposal,  a  beautiful  court  with  a 
covered  gallery,  and  three  warehouses  in  which  to  store  his  goods. 
The  king  was  very  hospitable,  and  was  continually  inviting  him 
to  dinner,  at  which  he  used  to  provide  him  with  all  that  was 
best  to  eat  and  drink.  So  fond  was  this  sable  monarch  of  the 
white  man's  company,  that  he  would  fretiueutly  have  him  in  his 
palace  all  da}',  entertaining  him  with  his  conversation,  which  was 
full  of  a  shrewd  humour,  or  playing  games  of  chance,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  The  stakes  were  always  in  livestock — an  ox,  goat, 
or  sheep — never  goods  nor  money.  *In  these  games,'  remarks 
the  Dutchman,  with  a  ipiiet  satisfiK^tion,  ^I  always  had  this 
advantage  of  him,  that  if  I  won  he  immediately  sent  home  ray 
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winniogs ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  lost^  Le  did  not  desire  to 
reeeire  my  losings,*  An  arrangement  which  mnst  have  been  very 
an^eesble  to  the  thrifty  trader. 

WHIi  regurd  to  the  princiiwil  offences  against  the  lawB  of  the 
bad  lind  tht^  niodeH  of  ]Mini&hing  tbern,  BoHman  declarefl  that 
thi*re  were  very  few  capital  criines*,  ot»!y  those  <»f  murder  and 
adoltery  with  one  of  thn  king's  or  lii«t  chirf  captuinn*  wives.  At  u 
date  whr-M  Vairope  was  Htill  hanging  f^tr  slieep-atealing,  this  no 
doabt  fieemed  a  very  lenient  criminal  code,  l$ut  the  actual 
infliction  of  the  penalty  was  rare  in  Fida;  the  natives,  owing  to 
their  fear  of  death,  being  very  careful  not  to  lay  themselves  open 
lo  it.  Lighter  olTencea  were  determined  by  ordcalu  of  varying 
character  and  efficiency.  One  of  these  was  to  throw  the  accused 
into  a  certain  river  which  was  credited  with  the  wonderful  property 
of  drowning  all  guilty  persons,  while  the  innocent  escaped  unhurt, 
supposing  they  were  able  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  '  But 
all  of  them  being  very  expert  in  thi^,'  remarks  the  sagacious 
chrouickT,  *  1  never  heard  that  this  river  ever  yet  convicted  any  per- 
son, for  they  all  came  well  out,  paying  a  certain  sum  to  the  king» 
for  which  end  alone  I  believe  this  trial  to  be  de^tignnl.* 

Tlie  religious  beliefs  of  the  Fidasiana  opens  a  much  larger  field 
for  inquiry  uud  speculation  than  their  civil  institutions.  The 
numl>er  of  deities  possessed  by  them  seems  to  liavo  been  beyond 
ikli  reckoning.  Bosnian  asked  one  of  the  chief  natives,  who  wits  a 
sery  intelligent  man,  how  many  godH  his  people  acknowledged. 
The  chief  lauijhfd,  and  wiid  that  in  truth  the  white  man  had 
puzzled  him,  fur  no  one  in  the  whole  country  could  givo  an  exact 
account  of  them.  *For  my  i>art/  he  confessed  with  u  ready 
candouri  *  I  have  a  very  largo  number  of  gods,  and  doubt  not  that 
others  hnve  us  many/  He  explained  that  when  starting  on  noy 
exi>edtUon  or  nndertAking,  it  was  their  custom  to  midce  a  god  of 
the  firnt  tidng  they  saw,  whether  a  dumb  animal,  such  aa  a  pig, 
•beep,  or  dog,  or  an  inanimate  object,  like  a  tree  or  ^toue.  When 
ibey  retarned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprise,  if  successful, 
ibey  V  '•■■yn  to  this  deity;   if  unsuccessful,  th»'y 

^fpo9tAi  .    1.    -,  ^     1   -^(al  (tf  tlu'ir  veneration,  and  thought  no 

nune  about  it. 

Ajuirt,  howt^vt-r,  frotii  il.r'  liinuerou.-^  deities  creattKl  in  ihlB 
manner,  tiiere  \v..re  tlir*'o  chi^M.ii  of  gcd*  which  received  uniTersal 
bomige.  They  were  snakes,  trees,  and  the  sea.  Of  these,  snakes 
mttm  hy  far  the  mo»t  imi»ortiint,  and  temples  or  snake*boiUM, 
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were  erected  to  them  all  over  the  couiiti,)',  wljilean  order  of  priesU 
was  devoted  solely  to  their  service.*  Every  species  of  snake  was  not 
included  in  this  worship,  the  venomous  ones  being  the  eiceplioD, 
contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  from  the  superstitious  cast  of 
unreasoning  and  primitive  intelligence,  usually  more  apt  to  pay 
homage  to  a  god  that  could  work  harm  tlmn  to  one  that  had  no 
auch  power.  Bat  there  may  have  been  a  grain  of  shrewd  common- 
sense  underlying  this  distinction,  which  would  allow  the  venomous 
snakes,  as  not  being  sacred,  to  be  destroyed,  and  thus  remove  a 
really  dangerous  enemy. 

In  connection  with  snake-worship,  the  priests  had  invented  a 
very  fruitful  source  of  extracting  tribute  from  the  people.  The 
bite  of  a  sacred  snake,  although  not  poisonous,  was  said  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  people  mad.  The  victims  were  always 
women  and  mostly  young  girls.     When  any  one  of  these  showed 


'  The  worship  of  the  snake  still  mrvircs  ou  this  poiiioD  of  the  coast.  Wbea 
ihe  writer  of  this  article  was  engaged  on  the  stafl  of  the  telegrtiph  ohip  SUver- 
town  —  belonging  to  the  Silvertowu  Comjiany— in  laj-ing  a  cable  down  th!a 
coast  in  Atignsl  1886,  on  arriving  at  Cutona,  a  small  trading  scUlcmcnt  belonging 
to  the  KrfLcb,  abuiit  eighty  or  ninety  uiiles  cast  of  Wliydah,  the  surf  waa  muning 
too  high  to  admit  uf  the  lint*  fur  hauling  the  cable  a:jhore  being  landed  in  bi^lit. 
Aect^rdiiigly,  wo  had  reeonrso  to  the  rot'-kct  appanitiis  for  the  purpose.  The 
itlves  hnd  as-soniblod  in  lar^^  crowds  to  watrh  the  operations,  and  when  they 
kw  the  tlash  and  heard  the  loud  report  and  then  observed  those  on  nhore  run 
'clown  and  draw  a  Hue  out  of  the  water,  they  raise<1  the  cry  of  *  A  unake  I  A  snake  I ' 
and  tied  nwuy  iu  the  utiuoi-t  paitiu.  When  the  cable  was  landed,  the  Silvertown 
prr>cccded  ou  its  journey,  biying  down  us  far  as  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  On  reluming 
to  Ciitanu  wiino  two  months  after  on  the  liouieward  vaya^,  ihe  party  who  put 
off  from  the  ship  !»aw  a  hostile  ^Toup  of  natives  ashore,  who,  however,  rL-treuted 
when  the  party  landed,  uiultering  threats  and  menaces  ngfiiost  them.  A  native 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  tiperaton^  at  the  telegraph  hnt  (hen  explained  Uiat 
during  our  al*scncc  a  large  landlocked  lagoon,  one  end  of  which  was  rlose  by  the 
hnt,  had  buTftt  its  hnnlcs  and  emptied  a  great  quantity  of  its  water  into  tho  ties, 
so  that  inland  villngos  which  lM.'fi*re  lay  cm  its  bunks  were  now  Eome  three  or 
fnnr  miles  fruiu  the  water.  Ad  this  lagtMin  was  osofl  for  a  highway  for  meroban- 
dise  from  the  interior,  tlio  sudden  subaidencft  causei  a  great  intermptUm  to  the 
traffic,  and  the  priests  at  uiice  declared  that  the  mishap  was  due  la  the  inllutrnCG 
of  the  *  hissing  snakes' which  wv  Iwl  thrown  ashore  from  onr  ship,  and  which 
they  denounced  aa  evil  fctistics  sent  to  work  them  harm.  Some  of  them 
jonrueyed  all  the  way  to  Alx>mcy,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  to  give  iuformiition  to 
the  king,  wliose  dominion  re;»r;hes  down  to  ihe  coast ;  and  just  before  we  sidled, 
we  rec«.'ived  a  mespage  from  this  mighty  monarch,  saying  that  if  wt*  did  not 
leave  bib  territory  iit  once  and  tjike  our  evil  gods  with  us,  he  would  come  dawn 
with  his  iirmy  and  'sweep  na  off  the  faoo  of  tho  earth.'  Ncndlosa  t.j  say  that 
thia  terrible  threat  dhl  not  xirecipitute  our  muvemtnt!-,  und  that  tho  i>p«>nilor8 
who  were  loft  ashore  wore  never  molested  by  a  single  native,  much  less  by  a 
boatilo  force  from  Dahomey. 
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•ytn^toma  of  mental  dentngeiueot,  the  ^iriests  declared  that  ^he 
had  been  bitten  by  &  snake,  and  hurried  her  off  at  once  toasnake'- 
hoiue,  where  alone  it  was  said  she  could  be  cured,  and  vhere  her 
relatives  had  tu  pay  a  large  sum  for  her  maintenance  till  her 
recoTery  was  annonnced.  It  was  noticeable  that  a  woman  waa 
never  bitten  wlien  any  witness  was  in  sight,  a  circumstance  which 
went  to  throw  discredit  on  the  power  attributed  to  the  snakes,  and 
made  it  appear  that  those  who  went  mad  did  eo  on  the  persuasion 
or  under  the  threats  of  the  priesthood.  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  a  ca.He  which  hap^)ened  when  Bosman  was  in  the 
Ofwntry.  The  wife  of  a  huuliug  native,  the  same  who  had  so 
boldly  foiled  the  errand  of  the  king's  wives — being  seized  with 
madness,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  lend  her  to  the  snake- 
houae,  but  passing  on  the  way  the  dwelling  of  an  English  trader, 
he  hurried  her  intci  it,  and  offered  her  for  sale  as  a  slave.  Directly 
•he  perceived  what  was  going  to  happen  to  her,  she  recovered  her 
venues  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  falling  down  on  her  knees 
begged  her  husband  to  take  her  bock,  assuring  him  with  many 
protestations  that  she  would  never  go  mad  again,  ThJH  was  u 
hold  thing  to  do,  and  how  much  he  risked  by  the  action  can  be  seen 
from  what  happr-ned  to  a  Gold  Coast  negro  who  liad  lately  come 
to  Fida.  ^Vh^.•n  one  of  thiw  mim's  wives  went  mad,  being  ignorant 
of  the  religious  customs  of  the  country,  he  clapfxxl  her  inlx)  irons 
initead  of  sending  her  to  t  he  snake-house.  The  priests  soon  heard 
of  It,  and  without  taking  any  public  revenge,  they  had  hira  secretly 
pciisonrd  by  a  drug  which  brought  on  death  by  creeping  paralysis. 
•  From  which  you  may  observe,'  is  the  conclusion  the  Dutch  trader 
draws  for  the  benefit  of  las  friend,  *  that  throughout  the  world  it  is 
Tfiy  dangerous  to  disoblige  the  ecclesiastic.-t.* 

So  great  was  the  intluence  of  the  priesthood,  that  the  king, 
although  regarded  by  his  subjects  almost  as  a  deify,  was  himself 
a  victim  of  their  extortions.  At  one  time  he  used  to  make  a 
yearly  progress  to  the  chief  snake-bouse  to  pay  homage  to  the 
pre»iding  drity.  But  the  demands  of  the  prie&ts  for  offerings  to 
the  raake  on  these  occasions  became  so  exorbitant,  that  the 
king  discontinued  Uh  (x^rxonal  visits,  and  found  he  could  do  it 
inarc  cheaply  by  sending  round  n  batch  of  his  wives  instead.  That 
was  not,  howmvr,  the  only  opjmrtunity  which  th<*  priests  enjf»yed 
of  levying  contributions  from  the  hcoil  of  the  state.  The  snakea 
were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  sending  rich  or  poor  crops, 
■ooording  as  they  wished,  and  for  the  purpoie  of  insuring  their 
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goodwill,  a  large  annual  tribute  was  collected.  One  year  the  king, 
who  had  already  given  a  handsome  ofiferiog  without  his  crops 
looking  any  the  better  for  it,  sent  to  ask  the  priests  what  was 
the  reason  of  the  failure.  They  replied  that  the  deity  required 
a  further  donation.  This  was  too  great  a  demand  on  his  majesty's 
forbearance,  and  he  declared  in  a  rage  that  he  would  give 
nothing  more  that  year;  *  and  if  the  snake  won't  l^stow  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,'  he  said, '  he  can  let  it  alone,  for,'  with  a  'glance  at 
the  practical  side  of  the  question,  *  the  greater  part  of  my  i-om  is 
rotten  already.'  In  any  case,  this  unwilling  tribute  seems  to  have 
had  very  little  influence  with  the  deities,  and  Bosman  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  *  these  roguish  priests  sweep  all  the  offerings  to 
themselves  and  doubtless  make  very  merry  with  them.' 

The  veneration  in  which  the  snakes  were  held  was  the  cause 
of  considerable  inconvenience  to  European  residents  in  the  country. 
The  reptiles  used  to  find  their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  house, 
even  into  the  beds,  and  it  was  as  much  as  a  white  man's  life  was 
worth  to  attempt  to  eject  them  forcibly.  The  only  way  to  raanRge 
it  was  to  induce  a  native  to  undertake  the  removal.  After  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation,  he  would  ajiproach  the  deity  with  a  stick,  and 
inserting  it  into  the  centre  of  his  coil  would  carry  him  out  with 
all  possible  care  and  tenderuet>s. 

If,  however,  the  snake  was  coiled  round  a  bed-post,  or  the 
leg  of  a  table,  nothing  would  induce  a  native  to  attempt  to  re- 
move it.     In  Bosman's  house  a  snake  once  coiled  himself  on  a 
rafter  immediately  above  the  dinner-table.     He  seemed  to  like 
his  lodging,  for  day  after  day  found  him  in  the  same  |>ofijtion. 
M'heu  he  hud  been  there  a  fortnight,  Bosman  happened  to  be 
giving  a  dinner  imrty  to  some  chiefs,  and  during  the  dessert  he 
drew  their  attention  to  the  snake,  and  remarked  that  he  must  be 
getting  rather  hungry,  as  he  had  not  eaten  anything  for  fourteen 
days.     His  guests  smiled,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  faith  replied 
that  he  need   have   no  mii^givings  on  the  deity's  behalf,  for  he 
would  not  starve,  but  well  knew  how  to  provide  himself  from  iho 
btock  of  provisions  in  the  house.     The  following  day  Bosman,  in 
an  audience  with  the  king,  informed  him  that  he  had  been  enter-^ 
taining  a  sacred  snake  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  hiuted  that  hiaj 
keep  wua  becoming  rather  a  heavy  item  in  the  household  expenses.i 
On  hearing  this,  the  king  said  that  he  could  not  think  of  allowing] 
a  foreigner  to  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining  one  of  the  country's! 
gods,  and  that  he  would  at  ouce  send  round  an  ox  for  the  snak^ 
to  go  on  with;   adding,  that  he  would  continue  to  supply  the! 
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deity  with  food  as  long  as  he  thought  proi>er  to  remain  beneath 
the  vrhit«  mau*8  roof.  Thia  offer  was  very  accept'ible  to  Bowman, 
who  declares  that  at  the  same  rat«  he  would  willingly  have 
boarded  all  the  gods  in  the  land,  and  not  have  lost  much  by 
the  bargain. 

If  a  hou>-e  was  bttmt  down  and.it  tran^tplred  that  a  snako  had 
iwrifthed  in  the  flnint'si,  a  great  commotion  ensued.  Each  man,  a3 
be  received  the  news,  shut  his  eiirs,  as  if  it  was  something  too 
awful  to  Ih*  told,  iLnd  nin  oiT  as  quick  as  he  could  to  the  nearest 
Kiake-housc  with  an  offering  of  money  to  appease  the  relatives  of 
the  luckless  deity.  This  susceptibility  for  the  welfare  of  their 
godt  would  not  suffer  them  to  listen  to  a  word  said  in  abuse  or 
ooDtempt  of  them*  a  disposition  which  Eosman  did  not  fail  to 
make  use  of;  for,  whenever  he  was  X)est€red  in  his  own  quarters 
by  an  importunate  trader,  or  bored  by  a  tedious  old  gossip,  he  had 
men?ly  to  epeuk  ill  of  a  snake,  and  his  tormentor  would  clap  his 
bands  to  his  ears,  and  rusli  headlong  out  of  the  house. 

Deference  to  the  snake  was  exacted  not  only  from  men  but  from 
.domb  Jmimuls.  "NVithiu  I5osman's  own  experience,  a  itnnke  which 
'lU  just  killed  a  rat — their  principal  article  of  diet — was  abt^ut  to 
est  it«  when  n  hog  came  up  and  took  the  dainty  morsel  from  him. 
On  the  snake  expostulating,  the  hog,  who  had  by  this  time  swal- 
lowed the  rat,  s*;ized  tl»e  snake,  and  proceeded  to  send  him  the 
flvne  way  as  the  rat.  I'nfortunately  for  the  hog,  as  the  snake's 
tail  was  disappearing  down  hi.-*  throat,  it  was  j«een  by  some  natives 
and  rrcognis*^!  as  belonging  io  one  of  the  PHcred  specie^.  The 
harTOT-«trick^'n  witnesses  of  ihia  desecration  were  i)aralysed  with 
fitar,  but  at  Icnijth  summoned  up  sutticiiTnt  courage  to  go  and 
rrjiort  tbe  appulling  sacrilege  to  the  king.  The  king,  no  doubt 
Drge<l  <^mby  th*^  prirnts,  furthwidi  issui'd  an  edict  to  the  effect  that 
not  only  the  offending  hog  but  all  his  innocent  brethren  throughout 
the  kingvlom  should  bo  put  to  dvath.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
My«  lUtfiirian,  to  see  the  natives  hurrying  from  their  huts  sword  in 
hand  and  t(|aughlering  the  harmletts  animaU  in  uU  directions,  an 
Ihongh  they  had  been  a  hoslile  army  who  had  suddenly  siuprised 
aih]  M-ized  their  camp. 

Tbe  trees,  which  fnnned  Ihe  upcond  elafs  of  gods,  received  but 
a  very  »cant  and  irregular  homage,  and  had  no  order  of  priests 
attached  to  their  service.  The  third  object  of  reverence  was  the 
flea,  which  was  only  appealed  to  when  in  a  violent  mood,  as  it  then 
inlerfered  with  the  unloading  of  the  ships.  On  these  occasions 
iht^  niiHve»  Krnnght  down  to  tbe  bench  all  kinds  of  proi«rty,  both 
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food  and  clothing,  and  cast  them  into  the  waters.  This  manner  ol 
eacrificing,  however,  the  priests  did  nut  much  encourage,  as  all  of 
it  went  to  the  deity  and  none  to  themselves, 

Dming  Bosman's  last  visit  to  Fida,  an  Augustine  monk  arrived 
from  i>t,  Thom«5  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  natives  to 
give  up  the  worship  of  snakes  and  embrace  the  doctrines  ol 
Christianity.  Hut  from  the  very  outset  he  was  met  with  an 
insuperable  difficulty,  the  universal  practice  of  polygamy.  In  a 
country  where  the  wives  of  the  common  people  were  counted  by 
tens,  those  of  the  captains  by  hundreds,  and  the  king's  by  thou- 
Bjinds,  there  was  little  chance  of  inducing  them  to  be  content  with 
only  one.  The  king,  indeed,  was  courteous  to  the  priest,  and  even 
consented  on  one  occasion  to  hear  mass.  After  he  had  attended 
it,  Boflman  nnked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  to  which  he  repliei], 
'  It  was  well  enough,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  to  my  own  Fetish  for  all 
that/  The  priest,  however,  persisted  in  his  endeavours,  and  one 
day,  Hnding  that  a  long  exhortation  to  the  king  and  his  captaiD» 
had  produced  no  effect,  he  lost  his  self-control,  denounced  them 
in  unmeasured  terms,  and  told  them  that  if  they  continued  in  their 
life  of  sin  without  repentance,  they  would  surely  go  to  hell.  TIub 
caused  a  temporary  silence  in  the  assembly,  till  an  aged  captain, 
who  WHS  usually  the  mouthpiece  of  the  court,  replied  tliat  he  was 
Borry  to  think  that  such  was  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  but  that  as 
their  fathers  and  forefathers  had  lived  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did,  they  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  their  company  in 
that  place  of  torment. 

Reference  has  alrcudy  been  made  to  the  excessive  fear  of  death 
among  the  Fidasians.  With  this  failing  it  can  be  imugiued  that 
they  did  not  make  very  good  warriors,  and  that,  although  with 
their  teeming  popuI:ition  they  could  put  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  they  were  so  weak  and  heartless  that  they  would 
not  encounter  as  many  as  Gve  thousand  of  any  warlike  tribe.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  prevailing  weakness  that,  during  a  war, 
their  captains  should  stay  at  home  in  nafety,  while  the  command 
of  the  army  was  given  (o  one  of  the  common  henl.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  general,  'if  he 
was  but  moderately  nimble,'  as  Boi^ronn  puts  it,  used  to  get  home 
before  his  men,  being  at  least  as  fond  of  life  as  they;  and  th»] 
only  word  the  Dutchman  has  to  nay  in  favour  of  their  couragi>,  is 
that  they  showed  a  little  more  fortitude  in  defending  their  own 
country  than  in  attacking  another,  thereby  confirming  the  trath 
of  the  old  proverb  that  *  every  dog  will  bark  in  bis  own  kennel.* 
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'liE  fine  t»l"l  crusted  American  traveller  (now,  unhappily,  becoming 
extinct  before  tlie  spread  of  Culture)  U8ed  often  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  be  pervaded  Europe  in  six  weeks,  surveying  it  from 
rnd  to  end,  as  per  Appleton'a  *  Guide;,'  with  cheerful  promptitude, 
to  astonish  one's  ears  from  time  to  lime  by  bis  complacent 
numerica]  estimate  of  natural  beauties.  He  carried  in  his  mental 
pocket  an  imaginary  footrule,  by  whoBC  aid  he  meted  and  com- 
jiared  Jitl  European  greatnesa,  cither  physical  or  spiritual.  *This 
cataract,*  he  used  to  say,  with  fitatiBtJcal  eiactnes?,  as  he  posed 
himxclf,  supercilious,  before  the  Swallow  Kail,  or  the  Linn  o'  I*ee, 
*  ii  fifteen  feet  high  by  seventeen  wide,  and  runa  at  the  rate  of 
foar  hundred  cubic  feet  \yex  minute;  whereas  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
■re  sixty  feet  by  half  a  nu!e,'  or  whatever  else  the  particular 
amouat  might  be,  *and  thoy  precipitate  e^ich  moment  a  body  of 
water  equal  to  fourteen  timet*  the  volume  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge  and  at  high  tide,  meau  measurement/  From  which 
ffiupi^tidoud  facln,  poured  forth  irresistibly,  the  inferior  Briti.sh 
intelligence  was  supposed  to  draw  an  immediate  inference  that 
the  Swallow  Fall  was  scarcely  worth  looking  at,  and  that  NLigara 
could  whip  the  linu  o*  Dee  into  a  cocked  hat,  if  it  only  ficriously 
made  it.s  gigantic  mind  up  to  postt  the  sUikes  for  an  international 
contest. 

The  J^Iaruh  of  Intellect,  however,  or  eUp  the  /eit-geint,  or 
•omc  other  Dni»  ex  machina  of  the  epoch,  baa  now  perhaps 
penoaded  ulm(»;*t  all  Arnericaim,  except  ^Ir.  Andrew  Canu-jjie,  that 
jou  can't  measure  scenery  by  the  cubic  foot.  The  leaven  of 
Boston  baa  began  tu  leaven  the  whole  masift.  Florence  lu  not  as 
big  A  town,  It  ifl  true,  as  \ew  York  ;  but  even  New  Yorkers  will 
eheerfolly  iulmit  at  the  present  day  that  thr  Hargello  has  tK)ints 
noi  to  be  observed  in  the  City  Hall ;  that  the  Pitti  Palace  otintains 
certain  wbjeetfli  n^t  '     to  be  e<]iwlled  in  the  ^letropolitan 

Mtueum  ;  and  that  <   i  <  .anpanilc  may  chiini  more  constdera- 

UoQ  from  the  candid  tourist  than  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Brottdwuy.  Thi^  trade  of  Vrnice  is  >  "  -dly  inferior  to  the 
tnid<!  of  PhiUdeljihia  ;  but  the  PiozxM  !.  rkV  has  attractions 

•caroely  to  be  met  with  ia  any  |mrt  of  Cbeatout  Stxect.    The 
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Miawssippi  is  a  much  bigger  river  than  the  Rhinp. ;  but  it  fioe.sn' 
take  its  rise  ia  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  or  roll  its  glacier-fed 
stream  past  the  crags  of  the  Drachenfels.  And  so  forth  ad  in- 
JinUuvi, 

It  is  just  the  same  with  mountains.    Their  essential  mountain- 
hood  can  no  more  be  measured  by  height  above   sea  level  alone, 
than  Salisbury  or  Lincoln  can  be  measured  against  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  by  that  simple  foatrule  which  Mr.  Carnegie  wields 
with  relentless  hand,  as  the  surest  means  of  comparing  Texas 
with  the  United  Kingdom.     The  intelligent  traveller  must  have 
observed  for  himself,  indeed,  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world 
to  which  his  native  instinct  and  Mr.  Cook's  coupons  have  led  his 
wandering  steps,  how  many  undoubted  mountains  there  are  which 
hardly  rise  above  a  few  hundred  feet.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
must  have  noticed  long  chains  of  hills  or  downs  which  reach  in 
places  a  highly  respectable  altitude  without  ever  in  the  remotest  i 
degree  suggesting  any  claim  to  the  mountainous  character.    Dear 
old  Gilbert  White  of  Sclbome  (one  is  always  expected  to  refer  to 
Gilbert  White  in  terms  of  somewhat  supercilious  but  demonstra- 
tive atfection)  alludes  in  one  of  his  exquisitely  naive  letters  to 
the  Sussex  South  Downs  as  '  that  magnificent  range  of  mountains.* 
To  anybody  who  knows  what  a  mountain  means,  the  phrase,  asj 
applied  to  Cissbury  Hill  or  the  Devil's  Dyke,  seems  Httle  short  of] 
grotesque.     The  Downs  have,  no  doubt,  a  biugular  charm  and! 
beauty  of  their  own  ;  no  Englishman  could  ever  wish  the  ehadows 
on  their  hollow  combes  to  grow  less  :  but  theirs  is  distinctly  the! 
beauty  of  gentle  undulating  hill  country,  the  idyllic  beauty  of  j 
tender  turf  and  smooth  native  lawn — as  different  as  possible  from] 
anything  which  the  phrase  *a  magnificent  range  of  mountains' 
calls  up  before  the  mind's  eye  of  an  Alpine  climber  or  a  Cook*aj 
tourist  of  the  nobler  sort.  I 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  better  example  of  thel 
short  and  stumpy  mountain  here  contemplated  than  the  tora  of] 
Dartmoor.  There  you  get  in  full  perfection  all  the  mountain] 
characteristics  in  a  square  block  of  country  "which  hardly  risesj 
higher  than  many  upland  tracts  of  Central  France  or  Germany.] 
What  is  it  that  makes  Dartmoor  so  distinctly  mountainous,  while] 
Leith  Hill  is  merely  a  broad  sandstone  slope,  and  »St.  IktnifAce] 
Down  at  Ventnor  nothing  better  tJian  a  hnge  boss  of  overgrown  I 
sheepwalk  ?  I 

The  answer  is,  because,  geologically  speaking,  Dartmoor  i«  thi-.l 
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teUc  of  an  old  prehistoric  mountain  range.  It  is  what  it 
looks— the  woni  etamp  or  htinai  wreck  of  a  huge  and  ancient 
Alpine  system. 

Nor  if^  thai  all.  These  remnants  of  mountains  which  we  find 
•cattered  about  oveT  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere  are  full  of 
int<fri?i»t  from  the?  inci»lental  light  they  cjist  ujwn  the  history  and 
vici*siludes  of  continents.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk  iibout  the 
eternal  hills  :  but  theso  ruins  show  na  how  the  eternal  hills  theni- 
•dvcs  wear  out  in  time  as  surely  as  the  knees  of  our  boys*  knicker- 
bockers^ We  think  of  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas  as  very  ancient 
piles;  and  so  they  are,  compared  with  the  Pyramids  or  the  Eiffel 
Tower:  but  these  older  ranges  force  ua  to  acknowledge  in  turn 
that  in  many  cases  to  be  '  as  old  as  the  hills  '  is  to  be  a  great  deal 
older  than  the  highest  mountains.  In  fact,  we  shall  see,  when  wo 
inveMigat^  them  in  detail,  that  the  greatest  existing  chains  are 
for  the  most  part  of  very  recent  date — mere  modem  upstarts — 
while  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  mountains  on  earth  are 
generally  wnm  away  to  mere  stumps  or  tail-pieces. 

The  ancient  volcano  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides  is  a  splendid 
typical,  middle'Dged  example  of  these  wom-down  peaks ;  or, 
iHther,  though  coropamtivcly  young,  it  exhibits  well  the  pheno- 
mena of  premature  decrepitude.  Jn  its  present  state,  the  Mull 
voloiu)0  very  remotely  indeed  resembles  Etna  or  Vesuvius ;  it  is 
ooly  by  an  act  of  reconstructive  imagination  that  the  tourist  who 
visitit  it  by  the  Clyde  steamer  from  Glasgow  can  see  it  once  more 
raisiog  its  snow-capi>ed  cone  high  into  prehistoric  clouds,  and 
pouring  forth  floods  of  liquid  lava  over  the  abtonished  plains  of 
Tertiary  Sc^utbind.  Hut  if  his  imagination  Ihls  undergone  the 
proper  scientific  education  (this  kind  of  thing  takes  a  deal  of 
tmning)  he  will  l)e  able  to  {>erform  that  ditlicult  feat  of  second 
tight  (as  Sir  Charles  RiikscU  would  say)  without  a  moment's 
heidtancy.  The  whole  island  of  Mull,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  nuTc  weatherlKaten  l>aae  of  some  vast  prchifctorio 
Tenerifl'e  or  Stromboli,  which  once  towered  into  the  air  with  it* 
volcanic  cone  su  high  as  Etna,  and  smoked  away  from  ftn  angry 
fltaicr  as  vigorously  as  Chimbonuo  itnelf. 

At  the  present  day  this  ruined  volcano  uf  Mull  is  seen,  as  it 
were,  sliced  across  its  base,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  very  centre  and 
grouod-plan  of  the  mountain.  Geologists  iind  this  a  great  con- 
ve&ience«  as  sections  of  active  volcanoes  at  the  preiteut  day  wooid 
b«  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain.  Judging  by  the  breadth 
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across  the  foutulations  now  ex[»osed,  the  peak  in  its  best  daya 
must  hnve  had  a  diameter  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  hy  the 
analogy  of  iU  moiiern  sisters  elsewhere,  we  may  conclude  that  in  i 
its  palmiest  and  most  vigorous  period  its  cone  rose  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  We  can  still  make  out  in 
the  rocks  of  the  district  the  dim  story  of  the  various  stages  by 
which  the  great  mountain  wa«  gradually  built  up,  and  still  more 
gradually  rubbed  down  and  worn  away  again.  The  outer  circle 
of  the  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  antique  lava  currents,  now 
hardened  into  basalt,  or  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  showers  of  pebbles. 
The  centre  is  composed  of  the  once  active  vents  and  craters  them- 
selves, filled  up  at  present  with  molten  masses  of  gabbros  and 
dolerite.  We  can  even  trace  various  ages  of  the  lava,  some  of 
the  streams  having  flowed  from*  earlier  and  others  from  later 
craters ;  and  the  eruptions  vary  in  the  character  of  their  composi- 
tion as  modem  lavas  vary  at  different  periods. 

Xow  the  volcano  of  Mull,  though  ancient  enough  as  men  reckon 
age  in  their  own  history',  was,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  a 
recent  mountain— a  thing  of  yesterday  as  we  colnpute  time  in 
geology,  perhaps  little  more  than  a  couple  of  million  years  old  or 
thereabouts.  It  was  in  full  blast  during  either  the  Miocene  or 
the  Kocene  age,  which  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  generation  by  further  describing  as  the  early  Tertiary 
j>erio<l.  Even  our  women  nowadays  leam  geology  at  High  Schools 
and  give  points  to  Macaulay's  schoolboy.  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  we  know  this  date  owing  to  a  very  curious  accident ; 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  age  of  volcanoes  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as 
that  of  unmarried  ladies,  owing  to  their  ashes  and  lavas  naturally 
enclosing  nothing  in  the  way  of  fossils  to  guide  us  to  their  origin. 
We  can  say,  of  course,  that  the  mountains  are  later  than  the  betls 
which  they  disturb  and  alter  by  their  intrusion;  but  how  much 
later  has  to  be  left,  as  a  rule,  to  pure  guesswork.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mull  volcano,  however,  the  lavas  have  been  kind  enough  to 
preserve  for  us  a  distinct  clue  somewhat  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
preserved  by  the  Koman  remains  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Between  the  different  layers  of  basalt  which  mark  the  various 
successive  lava-streams  there  occur  in  places  thin  beds  of  clay,  on 
which  fossil  impressions  of  leaves  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  clays  represent  the  quiescent  jM?riods  between 
one  eruption  and  the  next,  and  the  leaves  embedded  in  them  are 
those  of  the  trees  that  grew  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  in 
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lU  Indd  intervals.    They  arc  intere«ting  on  many  accounts,  both., 
because  they  bear  witness  to  the  very  mild  and  almost  8ab-tropi< 
condition  which  then  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  an< 
Ktiglatt'l,  and  because  they  enable   us  with  tolerable  certainty  to 
fix  the  ftjijiroxioiate  geological  date  of  the  days  when  the  volcano 
was  litill  in  full  activity.     Fossils^  indeed,  are  the  true  landmarkaj 
of  gi*ologteul  chronology. 

Caltdonitt  in  those  days,  to  judge  from  these  remains,  far  from 
being  stem  and  wild,  enjoyed  what  its  modern  hiirdy  natives 
wotild  probably  de5cnbe  as  a  *  safl' climate,  JIuge  conifers,  like 
the  '  big  Irees'of  Ctilifoniia,  and  belongiug  to  an  almost  indis- 
tingtjishable  8j>ecip{*,  then  covered  the  slopes  of  Mr.  William 
Black's  beloved  Highlands.  Beside  them  grew  ancestral  pines 
and  yrwj*,  with  the  parent  forms  of  the  plane,  the  alder,  the  buck- 
thorn, and  the  laurustinus.  All  these  plants,  with  the  contem- 
porary cinnamons,  figs,  and  evergreen  oaks,  bear  close  likencfises 
to  the  motlern  Mi'xican  types,  and  show  a  climate  at  lea^'t  as  warm 
R8  that  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  As  to  age,  the  trees  belong 
either  to  the  Kocene  or  else  to  the  Miocene  period  (experts,  nf 
course,  are  nt  flaggcrs  drawn  over  the  precise  em  to  which  they 
should  be  assigned),  when  scarcely  a  single  cpiadruped  now  living 
on  earth  had  begun  to  assume  its  familiar  t>ha[ie.  They  go  back 
to  the  days  when  strange  Uipirs  and  crocodiles  haunted  the  flooded 
banks  i^  some  mightier  Thnines,  and  when  the  gigantic  deino- 
therium  and  the  unshapely  mast(Mlon  f^hook  with  their  heavy  tread 
the  higher  hills  of  Gloucestershire. 

Still,  geologically  si^ieaking,  the  volcano  of  Mull  is  quite 
recent  and  almotit  historical  mountain.  How,  then,  has  it  com< 
to  be  reduced  so  soon,  as  by  some  heroic  course  of  Banting, 
snch  pmwll  dimen.'iion!*?  Well,  the  answer  doubtless  is,  because 
it  waa  a  volcano.  Had  it  U-en  a  good,  solid,  ro(*ky  mountain,  the 
«wne  through  and  through,  like  Somebody-or-other's  tea,  or  like 
Moot  Olanc  ami  Mount  Washington,  it  would  doubtless  have 
rc«i«ted  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  far  more  energetically.  But 
what  can  yon  expect  from  a  mere  frothy  volcano  ?  Its  cono  is 
jDOctiy  built  up  of  loose  and  spongy  materials — ash  and  lapilli,, 
nod  ncorizc  refuse- heaps— which  make  a  great  show  for  the  money' 
in  the  matter  of  height,  but  jiosseas  very  Uttlc  stability  or  fixity 
'-,     As  long  as  the  crater  goes  on  replacing  the  Ions  froi 

V ^:.'l  tcAT  by  ooostant  eruptions,  the  cone  continues  to  pre«j 

•est »  mofft  imposing  appearance  to  the  outer  eye ;  but  as  looa] 
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as  the  interaal  energies  cool  dowm,  and  the  mountain  sinks  inl 
the  dormant  or  extinct  condition,  rain  and  storm  begin  at  on* 
to  disintegrate  the  loosely  piled  mass,  and  to  rub  down  the  gr* 
ash-heup  into  a  thousand  valleys. 

Denudation,  indeed,  as  geologists  call  it,  though  slow  and 
silent,  is  a  fur  more  potent  destructive  force  in  nature  than  the 
noisy,  spasmodic  earthquakes  or  erupt  ions  to  which  ordinary 
humanity,  scared  by  their  bluster,  attaches  so  much  undue 
importance.  Wind  and  raiu  are  mightier  than  fire.  The 
*  devouring  element'  ia  really  water.  On  the  High  Rocks  at 
Tunbridge  N\'elU  some  eighteenth-century  poetaster  has  hung  a 
board  inscribed  with  verses  moralising  on  the  'prodigious  power ^ 
that  could  rend  asunder  the  living  rock.  Your  modern  geologii 
raises  his  eyes,  and  sees  with  a  smile  the  *  prodigious  power; 
bard  at  work  there  before  his  very  face — a  tiny,  trickling  driblel 
of  water,  that  oozes  through  the  soft  sandstone  amid  moss  ani 
liverwort^  and  slowly  carries  away,  by  a  grain  at  a  time,  or  ratbi 
by  imperceptible  atoms  in  solution,  the  seemingly  coherent  xbth 
over  which  it  dribbles.  It  is  the  same  prodigious  power,  asserti 
over  some  ten  thousand  or  so  of  our  petty  centuries,  that  baa 
worn  down  the  volcano  of  JIull  to  its  lowest  base,  and  laid  bare 
the  very  sources  and  entmils  of  the  gi'eat  mountain. 

Eain,  snow,  and  ice,  however,  or  even  the  moving  glaciers  of 
the  terrible  Glacial  Epoch,  have  not  planed  down  Mull  as  yet  to 
an  even  or  level  surface.  The  unequal  hardness  of  the  various 
rocks  causes  them  to  resist  in  very  unequal  degrees  ;  so  that  the 
close  crystalline  materials  filling  tlie  central  vent,  as  ^Ir.  Judd 
(our  recognised  authonty  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  volcauoeb) 
justly  remarks,  stand  up  in  the  middle  as  big  hilly  groups ;  whiJe 
the  softer  materials  around  have  been  largely  worn  away  int( 
corries  and  hollows.  lu  places,  the  gradual  removal  by  watei 
agencies  of  the  ash  and  tufif  has  left  the  liurge  dykes  (or  masses 
of  igneous  rock  formed  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountain  by  tl 
outwelling  of  fiery  materials  from  below)  standing  out  lil 
gigantic  walls;  and  it  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  those  curioi 
black  inland  cUQV,  so  chanicteristic  of  the  scenery  of  Mull, 
the  other  hand,  the  remnants  of  the  lava-streau»s,  hard  and  eqi 
in  texture,  remain  for  the  most  part  as  isolated  platenux*  Tl 
hills  still  left  behind  in  the  hard  crystalline  core  have  even  now 
height  of  three  thousand  feet :  but  thi«  is  a  mere  fraction  of  tl 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  which  the  central  cone  must  almost 
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tainly  have  atliiined  in  tlie  dnys  when  it  rose  majestic  to  the  sky, 
crowiK^l  with  wreatLiing  fimoke  above,  and  dad  l>eKnv  by  a  dark 
wuving  fon^iit  of  coloefiul  Wellingtonins. 

Another  one  of  these  'tlissccteti  volcanoes/  as  they  havo  been 
aptly  termed,  occupies  (without  prejudice  to  the  cluim^  of  the 
crofters)  the  entire  area  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  This  decrepit 
mountain  has  indeed  seen  better  days.  When  it  was  young  and 
lusty,  in  those  same  fiery,  frolicKomo  Tertiary  times,  it  must  have 
men  as  high  as  Monte  Kosa  or  Mont  Blanc,  and  smoked  like  ten 
thousand  German  professors.  To-day  nothing  remains  of  all 
that  vast  pile,  says  Mr,  Judd,  but  the  crystalline  granite  that 
fiUa  up  the  huge  Gt^fiureH  through  which  the  eruption  of  molten 
materials  once  took  place.  It  is  these  harder  jxirtions,  sculptured 
into  HintaBtic  shapcH  by  wind  or  weather,  and  carved  out  into 
domelike  musses  or  wild  nigged  peak?,  that  constitute  the  Red 
Mountains  and  Cuchullin  Hills  of  Skye,  and  now  rise  some  3,000 
feet  aliove  sea  level.  The  ignorant  Southron  who  doesn't  know 
the  district  and  its  Gaelic  tongue  may  be  warned  parentheticaily 
that  Cuchullin  is  pronounced  Coolin,  according  to  the  usual  play- 
ful orthographic  fancy  of  the  Celtic  intelligence,  which  always 
girei  you  good  weight  of  extra  consonants  for  your  money ;  but 
if  you  can  throw  a  little  graceful  guttural  energy  into  the  middle 
of  the  word  it  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  friendly  gilly* 
From  the  central  masses  of  crystalline  rock  hard  dykes  radiate 
everywhere  through  the  svirrounding  country,  while  isolated 
patches  of  Bcoriflf  and  pehbles  ejected  by  the  old  crater  have  every 
here  and  there,  under  favourable  conditions,  escaped  removal. 
The  out«kirtiii  or  fringes  of  the  great  mountain  mass  consist  of 
fUt-topped  bills,  the  last  undenuded  relics  of  the  outlying  luva- 
tt  reams. 

Ijj  both  these  cases  owing  to  their  comparatively  recent  date, 
it  is  iftill  quite  posidhle  for  the  reconstructive  geologist.  t<j  trace 
in  detail  the  biMoij  of  the  mountain,  and  to  observe  how  large  a 
portion  even  of  the  mere  circumference  has  esca|)ed  destruc- 
tion. Older  ruiges  have  suffered  far  more  severely.  The  rain 
and  wind  have  pounded  and  pummelled  them  for  far  longer 
ptiiodfi  and  to  better  effect.  They  stand  to  Mull  and  Skye  aj( 
Btnoabcnge  or  Abury  stand  to  Tiutern  or  Bolton  Abbey.  Of  this 
latennediate  ttage,  that  worn  and  fattened  stump,  Dartmoor,  ii 
an  excellent  example.  It  is  older  far  than  the  Scotch  volcanoes: 
the  wide  block  of  the  moor  consists  entirely  of  granite,  which 
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was  pushed  up  by  internal  forces  early  in  the  Secondary  j 
of  geology,  and  has  altered  in  character  the  coal-bearing 
through  which  it  has  burst  with  eruptive  energy-  A  great  many 
curious  little  side-indications  enable  ua  to  trace  the  history  of 
Dartmoor  with  moderate  certainty  through  a  vastly  longer  period 
than  either  of  the  big  extinct  Scotch  mountains. 

In  its  earliest  state,  Dartmoor  too  was  a  volcanic  range ;  and 
Brent  Tor  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  its  ancient  crater.  Ashes 
and  cinders  in  small  quantities  still  survive  the  wreck  of  so  many 
ages,  and  mark  out  approximately  the  site  of  the  cone  so  long 
removed  by  centuries  of  denudation.  When  the  red  sandstone 
cliffs  of  Devonshire  were  laid  down  beneath  the  Triassic  sea,  how- 
ever, Dartmoor  had  already  begun  to  be  the  prey  of  storm,  rain, 
and  torrent ;  for  boulders  of  granite  derived  from  its  sides,  and 
rolled  down  by  rivers,  are  found  in  the  pudding-stones  and 
breccias  of  that  remote  age — the  hardened  masses  of  sea-beach 
and  pebble  which  occur  so  abundantly  around  Budleigh  Salterton 
and  other  villages  of  the  coast.  Later  on,  when  the  blue  liaa  of 
Lyme  Regis  and  the  oolite  of  the  Bath  and  Oxford  hills  were 
slowly  accumulating  in  some  antique  Mediterranean,  the  site  of 
England  was  mainly  occupied  by  a  warm  basking  sea,  as  Professor 
Ramsay  has  shown,  surrounding  an  archijjelago  of  which  Dartmoor, 
Wales,  and  Cumberland  formed  the  principal  islands.  In  that 
age,  too,  fragments  of  Dartmoor  got  incorporated  here  and  there  in 
the  surrounding  sediment.  During  the  long  interval  while  the 
greensand  and  chalk  were  gathering  in  thick  layers  on  the  ocean 
floor,  we  get  hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  the  Devonian 
highlands  ;  but  in  the  Tertiary  days,  when  Mull  and  Skye  were  in 
full  hlast,  the  little  extinct  lake  of  Bovey  Tracey  once  more  lets 
us  get  a  passing  bint  of  what  was  taking  place  among  the  granite 
shoulders  of  the  nutique  volcano.  For  the  entire  basin  of  that 
small  Miocene  tarn  is  now  filled  up  with  some  300  feet  thick  of 
white  clay  sediment,  the  waste  of  the  granite  crags  of  Dartmoor. 
It  is  of  that  clay,  ready  ground  by  ages  of  water-action,  that  the 
Bovey  potters  make  their  well-known  stoneware.  Among  the  beds 
which  supply  it  we  at  ill  find  leaves  and  other  remains  of  plants 
essentially  similar  to  those  preserved  for  us  beneath  the  Scotch 
lavas  and  basalts ;  Wellingtonias,  cinnamons,  liquidambara,  and 
iig-trees,  with  climbing  rotang-palms,  and  sub-tropical  lianas. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  mountain  range,  exposed  for  ao 
many  ages  to  the  wear  aud  tear  of  rain  and  torrent,  can't  I 
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high  to-doy  as  when  it  was  firfit  pushed  up  to  the  summer  skies  of 
a  IVrmian  Ilritain.  If  Mull  h:is  hnd  time  lo  get  worn  down  to 
three  Ibousaod  feet,  surely  Partmoor  may  be  forgiven  for  only 
juft  exceeding  its  bare  two  thousand.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  original  hardnesfi  of  its  rock  that  anything  at  all  of  it  should 
be  left  aft^T  so  vigorous  a  bombnrdmcnt  of  rain  and  river. 
Indeed,  there  are  great  beds  of  sand  and  clay  as  far  off  as  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  were  almost  certainly  derived  from  the 
wui^te  of  Dartmoor,  Now,  any  fellow  can  see  at  a  glance  that  you 
can't  remove  whole  square  miles  of  detritus  from  a  mountain 
range,  and  yet  leave  it  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Darlmoor,  to  begin  with,  mu&t  have  been  a  very  inastiive  moun- 
tain indeed,  or  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it  left  after  such 
ntinual  planing.  Hard  as  is  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
sed,  it  could  scarcely  have  outlived  its  long  Iwittcrlng  by  rain 
and  stream  had  it  not  risen  at  the  outset  to  a  conspicuous 
height  above  the  surrounding  level.  At  the  present  day  the 
moor  is  worn  down  to  an  almost  even  tableland,  from  which  here 
and  there  the  very  hardest  portions  rise  as  tora  or  clatters  with 
their  wcather-b<*aten  boulders  above  the  general  plateau.  The 
tors  themselves,  in  fiict,  consist  of  the  vtry  solid  central  nodules 
which  have  longest  resisted  the  action  of  water,  and  they  are 
metimes  perched  on  the  top  of  the  hills  as  loguns  or  rocking- 
oncj*,  like  the  well-known  Nutcracker  at  Luatleigh  Cleave. 
Darlmoor,  in  fact,  gives  us  an  eicelleni  example  of  an  antique 
mountain  now  in  the  second  stage  of  degradation,  still  preserv- 
ing its  mountain  character  in  its  rocks  and  valleys,  but  flat- 
tmed  out  on  top  by  continaous  wear  and  te-ar  into  an  undulating 
tabtchmd. 

Far  older  and  far  more  reduced  to  a  mere  stump  or  relic  is 
that  ancient  range  in  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  of 
which  the  low  gnmlte  boiM  of  Mount  Sorrel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
modern  vunival.  Here,  indeed,  we  get  a  mountain  in  its  last 
feeble  state  of  dotage,  sans  peak,  sans  tor,  sans  glen,  sans  every- 
thing. Charnwood  Forest,  according  to  recent  geologista,  is 
prolttbly  the  very  oldest  piece  of  land  in  all  England  ;  for  it 
belongs  to  that  very  antiiuc  formation  known  as  the  ArchaDan, 
which  datc»  back  earlier  than  the  time  of  any  fossiliferous  rocks 
whiilftorver.  No  remains  of  living  beings  have  ever  been  found  in 
time  Terr  ancient  gritci,  slates,  and  agglomerates  ;  they  seem  to 
the  Appearance  of  life  upon  our  globe,  at  least  in  any 
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form  capable  of  being  preserved  to  us  as  a  fossil  petrifaction. 
(ScientiBc  readers  are  eamestlj  requested  not  to  reopen  the  old 
and  interminable  Kozoon  controversy.  Spare  the  grey  Lairs  of 
an  unofifending  citizen  from  postcard  discussions  of  that  insufifer- 
able  nuisance.)  The  Chamwood  Forest  hills  are  'the  much- 
weathered  and  denuded  mountain-peaks  of  an  old  pre-Cambrian 
land,'  says  Professor  Prestwich,  *  swamped  and  nearly  hidden 
by  the  newer  sedimentary  strata  which  encircle  it  and  fill  up  the 
depressions  between  each  protruding  ridge.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  features  of  the  early  land-surfaces  have 
been  obliterated  by  later  changes,*  That  is  the  cold  and  unfeeling 
way  in  which  men  of  science  talk  about  the  backbone  of  their  u 
fatherland !  ^H 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  these  little  hills,  rising  to  some^l 
■even  or  eight  hundred  feet  only,  and  scarcely  known  even  to  the 
intelligent  schoolboy  who  has  passed  the  sixth  standard  away  from 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  yet  immeasurably  older  than 
the  Alps  or  the  HiLoulayae,  and  had  beea  already  dry  land  for 
countless  centuries,  while  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Kocky  Mountains 
slumbered  beneath  the  beds  of  primaeval  oceans !  Yet  even  now,  ^J 
unable  to  keep  a  secret,  they  betray  to  close  observers  their  vol-^| 
cauic  origin.  Bardon  Hill  consists  entirely  of  solidified  ash; 
Markfield  is  built  upon  a  round  boss  of  eruptive  syenite ;  and 
Mount  Sorrel  itself  stands  out  from  the  soft  strata  around  as  a 
worn  kernel  of  hard  pink  granite.  On  every  side  of  them  the 
new  red  sandstone  fills  up  the  hollows  between  their  ancient  ^D 
peaks,  now  worn  as  flat  as  an  old  Iu(lian*B  teeth ;  but  the  rem-  ^| 
nants  of  the  ancient  hills  still  peep  out  here  and  there  through 
the  newer  sediments,  retaining  suflBciently  their  primitive  cha- 
racter even  now  to  have  gained  for  the  most  isolated  and  abrupt 
among  them  the  significant  name  of  Mount  Sorrel,  almost  unique 
in  England.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
any  mountain  to  degenerate,  unless,  indeed,  it  gets  worn  quite 
flat,  and  merges  indistinguishably  into  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain. 

And  this  is  pretty  much  what  haa  happened  in  places  to 
the  very  oldest  and  most  venerable  mountain  chain  of  all— the 
Laurentian  range  of  Canada  and  the  Great  Lake  Basin.  At  one 
time,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  this  colossal  system  of  ancient 
peaks,  nmning  right  across  the  western  continent  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Labrador  to  the  Missouri  Kiver,  must  have  equalled  in  magni* 
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tude  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
forma  the  first  rough  sketch  and  axis  of  America.  But  as  it 
belongs  to  a  period  even  earlier  tlian  the  Primary  rocks  of  ordi- 
nary Britii^h  geology — a  period  inconceivably  and  incalculably 
remote — it  haa  been  exposed  for  countless  centuries  to  the  wear- 
ing effect  of  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  rivers.  In  many  places,  there- 
fore, the  Laurentian  range  is  reduced  to  a  mere  low  plain  of  very 
solid  gneiss,  much  scratched  in  strange  hieroglyphics  by  the  vast 
glaciers  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  sometimes  even  hollowed  out 
into  beds  of  lakes,  or  traversed  by  the  basins  of  existing  streams. 
Many  parts  of  it,  occupied  by  great  sheets  of  water,  actually  fall 
below  sea  level.  Yet  even  to  this  day,  in  its  dishonoured  age^ 
the  I^iurent.ian  country,  however  flat,  preserves  certain  vague 
mountain  characteristics  in  the  bareness  of  its  rocks,  the  pic- 
iorenqoe  detail  of  its  sparse  pine-clad  slo[)es,  and  the  number  and 
tMsauty  of  its  wild  torrent  cataracts.  You  feel  instinctively  you 
Are  in  a  mountain  country,  though  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  nnvuried  plain.  The  Laurentian  region  is  like  Scotland 
pres»e<l  flat,  or  like  the  Dolomites  or  Auvergne  with  the  wrinkles 
ironed  out  of  them.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  great 
pLuiw  which  have  always  been  plains  and  nothing  more — 
•Unml  silt  of  river  deltas — like  Holland,  Lombardy,  or  the  flat 
ceotre  of  Russia. 

Af  the  oldeflt  mountains  are  thus  the  most  worn  out,  so,  con* 
versely,  the  highest  chains  are  those  of  moi^t  geologically  recent 
origin — the  nouveaitx  iv'c/(<», asitwere,  amoagst  the  orographical 
aristocracy.  From  time  to  time  the  earth  makes  itself  a  new 
eoat;  but  before  long,  as  with  other  garments,  the  nap  gets  worn 
feS^  the  elbows  crack,  and  the  seama  become  threadbare.  All  the 
liigher  ranges  now  known  on  ejtrth  are  demonstrably  not  earlier 

origin  than  the  Tertiary  times.     Compared  with  venerable  pen- 
■ionert  like  Mount  Sorrel  or  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Btuiin,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  are  but  things  of  yesterday. 
kUrergne  may  well  look  down  upon  the  Pyrenees.     The  tops  of 
iiD«  of  the  highest  Swiss  mountains  consist  of  Miocene  rocks ;  in 

ker  words,  as  late  as  the  Miocene  period,  the  year-before-last  of 
geological  ehronologist,  Uie  nren  occupied  by  the  rearing  craga 

tLe  Jongfrau  and  the  Matterhorn  slumbered  at  peace  beneath 
de«p  sea,  and  received  there  the  muddy  or  sandy  de|K)Hit«  which 
low  figoro  as  rocki  on  the  jagged  Alpine  summit-s.  The  upheaval 

the  Alpine  axis  was  a  very  recent   f  vetit  ;  :iiid  mo»l  of  the 
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material  which  forms  the  snowy  ranges  was  laiJ  down  on  the  ocean 
bed  ages  and  ages  after  Dartmoor  formed  nn  island  like  Jamaica 
in  the  midst  of  a  basking  oolitic  ocean. 

Why  is  this?     Simply  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
soon  as  mountains  have  reached  their  highest  joint  and  ceased  to 
grow — as  soon  as  the  movement  of  upheaval  comes  to  an  end — 
they  must  necessarily  begin  to  grow  down  again  rapidly,  and  to 
undergo  disintegration  on  every  side.     There  is   no  such  thing, 
the  moralista  tell  us,  as  standing  still ;  either  you  are  going  up  or 
else  you  are  coming  down  again.     So  energetic  is  the  work  of 
denudation  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  says  Professor  Jndd 
(regarding  the  matter  rather  from  the  cool,  scientific  standpoint), 
that  the  elevated  crags  and  pinnacles  are  being  constantly  broken 
up  by  moisture  and  frost  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate.     Glaciers 
and  mountain  torrents  carry  down  heaps  of  boulders,  mud,  and 
moraine  stuff  with  ceaseless  activity  to  the  valleys  below.     The 
rocks  crumble  away  into  sand  or  fine  powder,  and  are  washed 
slowly  apart  into  those  rude,  angular  masses  that  often  strew  the 
slopes  and  ledges.     Landslips  and  avalanches  help  in  the  destruc- 
tive work  ;  even  the  sun's  heat,  the  wind,  and  the  roots  of  plants, 
all  play  their  part  in  the  constant  warfare  against  the  stability  of 
the  mountain.     Now  and  then,  whole  shoulders  fall  off  at  once,  as 
at  the  Rosaberg,  and  later  at  Naini  Tal,  but  oftener^the  work  pro- 
ceeds by  constant  instalments.     Where  such  a  high  rate  of  disin- 
tegration as  this  is  long  maintained,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  mountain   chain   to  exist  unimpaired   through  the  immense 
epochs  of  geological  ages.     Accordingly,  all  the  great  ranges  of 
the  earth  at  the  present  day  are  at  the  very  furthest  of  Tertiary 
origin  ;  and  wherever  we  find  systems  of  earlier  date  still  surviv- 
ing in  our  midst  as  hills  or  ridges,  they  are  always  worn  down  by 
continuous  water  action  to  the  condition  of  the  merest  stumps  or 
basal  relics.     In  the  course  of  a  few  million  years  or  so  more,  the 
industrious  Swiss  farmer  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  will  be 
driving  his  electric  plough  over  the  low  plain  of  the  Monch  and 
Eiger,  or  sailing  his  automatic  skiff  above  the  site  of  Pilatus 
while  the  Leslie  Stephens  and  the  Douglas  Freshfields  (if  any)  of 
those  remote  periods  will  be  gaining  deathless  glory  on  the  roll  of 
fame  by  scaling  the  virgin  heights  of  the  Newfoundland  banks,  or 
falling  headlong  over  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  vast  crags  that 
will  rear  themselves  sheer  over  the  basin  of  the  Baltic, 
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Voltaire  was  fond  of  asserting  that  he  was  the  first  Frenchman  trho 
made  England  and  Koglish  litprature  known  to  Franoe.  Unless 
one  insists  ou  absolutely  literal  accuracy — and  when  an  author  is 
igof  his  own  merits  it  is  vain  to  expect  this — ^Vo)t&ire'»  hoast 
lay  very  wi'U  l>e  allowed  to  jwisa.  The  famous  Frenchman  had 
Spent  nearly  three  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  in  England ;  he 
had  formed  friendships  with  all  the  prominent  Englishmen  of  the 
day,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift  among  them  ;  he  had  studied 
^the  Englihh  language  and  Englibb  literature  with  indefatigable 
attention ;  he  had  actually  pablished  in  London  a  still  not  un- 
iting little  book  written  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  a 
iefl  of  brightly-composed  letters  he  had  revealed  to  his  own 
feUow-countrymeu  the  new  English  world  which  he  had  thus  dis- 
rered  for  himself.  An  extraordinary  number  of  the  most  dia- 
led Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  followed  V^olt^ire 
in  nsiling  England,  and  as  one  of  the  smaller  results  of  this 
loeer  intimacy  between  the  two  countries  a  very  considerable 
tnmber  of  English  words  began  to  iind  their  way  into  the  French 
vocabulary.  This  nnmbor  was  very  largely  increased  after  the 
^bftttlo  of  Waterhx),  when  French  aristocrats  and  other  emigria 
rho  h;id  passed  their  years  of  exile  in  England  returned  to  France, 
and  took  b;ick  Englii^h  wordd  with  them.  The  introduction  into 
FiuDoeof  something  which  had  at  least  the  show  of  constitutional 
gorerninent  made  a  further  opening  for  such  English  words  as 
lull,  budget,  speech,  pamphlet,  meeting,  jury,  verdict.  The 
Koglikh  railway  movement  contributed  to  the  French  language 
Lbc  words  cok^t,  rail,  wagon,  tender,  ballast,  express,  tutiueL 
Sporti  too,  supplied  a  very  considcnxble  number.  Sometimes  the 
^gUih  origin  of  the  wor*!  was  very  thinly  concealed  by  a  flight 
disguise,  so  that  wc  arc  .ill  fiimiliur  with  '  boule-dogue'  for  bull- 
redingote '  for  riding-coat,  and  'boulingrin' for  bt»wling- 
rji.  French  writers  of  the  present  day  carry  this  process  \ery 
far  indeed^  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  mtxicru  French  novel 
itliaat  lighting  on  such  words  as  '  Hpleenetique/  '  tlairtage,* 
lynchage/  *snobisme,'  '  black boulage,'  *  clownit^ue ; '  while  th« 
number  of   stich  infinitivei  as   'shopper/  *jachter/  *  toaster/ 
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'  interviewer  *  is  simply  endless.  But  the  way  in  wWcb  the  modern 
French  writer  rushes  into  a  bold  and  profuse  employment  of 
English  words  without  any  French  disguise  at  all — and,  of  course, 
UHually  in  a  ludicrously  incorrect  way — is  really  not  very  far 
removed  from  a  mild  form  of  literary  mania, 

*  Inglis  is  spike  hier,'  So  runs,  or  used  to  run^  in  some  hostelry 
in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  a  friendly  greeting  intended  for  the  delight 
and  information  of  the  wandering  Englishman.  Really,  on  the 
title-page  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  French  novels  of  the  day  the 
author  should  give  his  English  readers  a  similarly  honest  warning 
by  telling  them  that  *  Inglis  is  write  hier.'  Let  us  see  the  '  Inglis ' 
as  the  Frenchman  writes  it  for  us. 

He  18  generally  very  great  indeed  in  all  matters  connected 
with  sport.  Among  the  commonest  of  all  common  words  in 
French  books  nowadays  are  *  sport,'  *  jockey,'  *  groom ;  *  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  '  le  boxe/  if  *eportique'  and  Hurfistcs  '  ore  not 
of  quite  such  frequent  occurrence.  The  French  novelist  knows 
all  about  the  doings  of  the  P-nglish  '  sportman  '  and  *  sportwoman,' 
and  when  the  English  national  game  comes  in  his  way  he  can  tell 
you  that  among  *  le  criketers  *  the  two  most  important  characters 
are  the  'batman'  and  the  *bowlman.'  He  is  charmed  when  he 
contemplates  a  young  *  mees,'  a  young  English  '  sport.woman,* 
playing  at  *  lawn-tenni,'  or,  as  he  sometimes  phrases  it,  'un  lawn- 
tennis.*  To  the  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  behold  a  whole  company  of  cheerful 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
irresistible  fascinations  of  a  *  rallye-paper  *  ?  M.  Georges  Ohnet, 
he  of  the  Maitre  de  Forges  and  of  the  numberless  editions, revels 
in  *  ral lye-papers.'  Hardened  garrison-officers,  equestrian  ladies, 
dukes  on  their  mail-coaches,  young  men  in  their  *  boghoys,*  and 
the  inevitable  huntsman  with  his  horn  and  hunting-knife  and 
*  knickerbokers ' — *  knicker-boots  '  they  sometimes  are — follow  up 
this  sport  with  intense  enthusiasm,  and  celebrate  its  conclusion 
by  a  *  gigantesque  lunch.*  The  '  rallye-paper '  is  the  French 
version  of  the  sport  dear  to  English  schoolboys  as  a  paper-chase ! 
French  readers  refuse  to  be  wearied  with  descriptions  of  the  noble 
game,  till  in  the  current  French  novel  the  *  rallye-paper '  is  as 
great  a  nuisance  as  in  the  average  English  novel  is  the  mad  bull 
— which,  if  you  only  knew,  is  really  an  exceedingly  tame  and 
gentle  animal,  full  of  nothing  but  a  pleasant  playfulness — from 
which  it  is  always  the  hero's  duty  to  rescue  the  heroine. 
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In  a  story  which  very  lately  appeftred  in  the  Revue  dca  Deux 
Mamies  one  of  the  characters  is  a  Scotch  baronet  who  invites  some 
French  frienda  to  his  moors  to  shoot  *  grouses/  In  another  we 
ore  informed  that  a  French  gentleman  pro[)osed  to  organise  '  des 
8ti*<'|ile'  in  the  neighbourhootl  of  his  count ry-houae.  *  Steeple ' 
IS  of  course  the  French-English  for  *  steeple-chases.'  Doubtless 
the  races  in  all  these  '  steeple '  were  won  by  what  another  well- 
known  French  novelist,  M.  Henry  R;ibusson,  oddly  enough  calls 

*  hacks  de  pur  sang/     A  thoroughbred  back! 

With  KngHsh  sport  on  water  the  Frenchman  is  equally  familiar. 
He  knows  all  about  the  English  *  rowigraen  ;  *  all  about  the  EngUsh 
'  milord's  *  yacht  with  its  comfortable  *  births  *  and  its  crew  of  eight 
or  t^o  vigorous  "jacks  tar  * — descendants  of  the  men  who  in  the 
old  daj*s  manned  our  *  woodens  bulwarks ; '  all  about  our '  crui-sing,' 
Uie  *  squifs  *  in  which  we  row  and  the  *  warfs '  at  which  we  land. 
The  French  writer  who  knows  England  so  well  as  the  man  of  letters 
who  chooses  to  call  himself  M.  Philippe  Daryl  actually  speaks 
'ftboat  *the  crew  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  great  regatta  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge/  Surely  M.  Daryl  might  know  that 
all  this  is  what  his  French  compatriots  indifferently  call  *  humbog' 
or '  humbugh.' 

L«t  us  paBs  from  the  world  of  sport,  and  observe  the  French 
^writer's  perfonnauces  when  the  English  world  of  letters  is  his 
Hbeme.     We  read  of  such  anthort?  as  Dean  *  Swiffl '  and  Charles 

•  Kinsley/  such  cliaracters  sla  *  Peckniff,'  such  English  literary 
[  mMterpioccs  as  the  •  Vicnire  ofWackefield'  and  the  *Bidge  of 
[SIgbs.*  It  is  delightful  to  hear  our  Frenchman  talking  com- 
rplacently  of  Mr.  Willium  Morris's  i)oem,  *  The  Earthrn  Paradise.* 
[Of  course  he  can  speak  fluently  of  Darwin  and  the  'struggle  for 
Lliffc/  M.  Daudet,  in  his  latest  novel,  L'Jmmortel^  has  wonderfully 
HOOd  times  with  this  famous  phrase.  Ambitious  men,  anxious  to 
r^ — »-  *»-rir  vay  to  the  front  in  the  world,  are  by  M.  Daudet  deno- 

i  '  strugforlifcurs/     After  this  it  seems  tjime  to  be  reminded 

by  another  French  novelist  that  among  the  *  go  head*  people  of 

I  Ibo  United  States,  where  the  women  are  in  large  excess  of  the 

fmeii^  the  *8tnigforlife' assumes  the  form  of  a  *  struggle  for  vedding/ 

(In  ihc  Mormon  State,  to  be  sure,  this  struggle  is  in  abeyance,  for 

bera  wc  arc  in  the  region  of  'spiritours  husband  *  and  'spiritual's 

^HfM•')     Returning  to  literature,  it  is  refreshing  U^  learn  that  Sir 

Walter  Soott  wrote  &  novel  entitled  'The  Hearth  of  Midlotian/ 

A  00  Um  personage  tiian  a  French  count,  who  in  1887  published 
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a  volame  under  the  style  of  L*£'coft8e  jadis  ei  aujourd^kui,  has  a 
chapter  on  Scott  in  which,  among  other  oddities,  we  read  of  *  Dande 
Dinmont*  and  find  the  following  pleasant  quotations: — 

rAml  fur  bcneftth 
Old  Mclros*  rOfiC,  nud  fair  Tweed  ran  : 
■  Like  <^oroc  tall  rock  with  lichc&a  grny 

L  Seen'd  dimlj  niige,  tlic  dork  abbey. 

I  The  oorbells  were  carc<1  grotesque  nnd  grim  ; 

[  And  Uie  pillars,  willi  cluMiorM  shafts  to  trim, 

r  With  base  and  with  cnpitui  flourish's  around. 

The  same  enthusiast  is  also  on  familiar  terms  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.     Can  he  not  quote  from  Hogg? 
The  noble  clan  Stuart,  the  bmvcst  of  ale. 
The  native  country  of  Scott  and  Hogg,  the  land  of  *  Salisbury 
Craigs,'  the  'Tollwath'  Prison,  and   the  'Banatym*  Club,  the 
country  whose  native  *  Hi-ghlanders'  wear  the  'kelt'  and  eat 

*  very  yood  herreng,*  fares  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
Madame  Adam.  Skobeleff  once  spent  an  evening  with  the  two 
famous  war  correspondents,  Forbes  and  MacGaban,  singing  songs 
for  their  amusement  in  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Italian. 
Remembering  the  nationality  of  one  of  his  guests,  he  concluded 
with  something  Scotch,  and  this,  as  Madame  Adam  tells  us  in  her 
pamphlet  on  Skobeleff,  was  *  Aug  Lang  Sygne.' 

The  Bevut  dee  Deux  Mondes  very  recently  contained  a  critical 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lecky's  historical  writings.  What,  according  to 
the  French  critic,  are  the  titles  of  Mr.  Lecky's  books  ?  '  The 
I.#eaders  of  the  Irish  Opinion,'  '  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 
of  the  Rationalism,'  and  *  History  of  the  European  Morals.'  Just 
imagine  a  prominent  Engb'sh  writer  criticising,  say  in  the  i\V7iei?tfnf  A 
Century^  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary 
men  of  letters  in  France,  and  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  French  definite  article!  Another  Kngliah  title-page  has 
also  recently  gone  wrong,  Le  Slecle,  referring  to  the  late  Richard 
Jefferies,  and  informing  us  in  passing  that  he  was  born  in  *the 
"Weltshire,*  places  among  his  works  one  which  it  speaks  of  as  Le 
Patron  de  Jeu  cliez-lui.  To  turn  the  Gtiintkeeptr  at  Home  into 
the  Gaming- House-keeper  at  Home  is  hard  on  an  author, 

A  French  dramatic  critic  recently  burst  out  with  enthusiasm  : 

*  Who  does  not  know  "The  Midnight"  of  Shakespeare?'  This 
was  the  Mldsummer'NighCs  Dream  of  the  divine  Wilb'aro'fl. 
M.  Georges  Obnet  is  also  acquainted  with  the  '  Schylock '  of  the 
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le  author,  Longfellow,  we  are  told,  was  the  author  of 'Hia- 
coatha.'  The  re^ider  of  Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography  will 
doubtless  remember  that  Trollope's  first  published  story  brought 
into  its  author  *  douze  cents  francs,  six  shillings,  et  neuf  pences/ 
The  Mrs.  Frances  Trollope  of  the  same  very  literary  family  is 
known  to  the  Frenchman  as  *  Mistress  Trollops.*  AL  Alphonse 
Daudet  gets  a  shade  nearer  correctness  when  in  L*Evavg6liste 
he  alludes  to  this  lady  as  *  Mistress  Trolopi>e,'  M,  CatuUe  MendSs, 
translating  a  story  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  speaks  about  *  Myster ' 
Blackwood,  and  '  le  Blackwoo^l  J^Iagaziue.*  English  maguzinea 
and  reviews,  indeed,  fare  almost  exceptionally  ill  at  the  hands  of 
the  literary  Frenchman,  The  *  Edinburg  *  Keview  is  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo. A  canon  of  Clermont  Cathedral,  and  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  writes  about  *  le  Gentleman  Magazinci'  The 
\^oreign  Review  appears  as  Me  Forcing  Review,'  just  as  the 
Frenchman  insists  on  talking  of  the  'Forcing  Office,*  and  we 
have  such  curiosities  as  *  le  Macmiilian  magazine  *  and  '  The 
Englisch  woman's  Rewicw.' 

Indeed,  proper  names  of  every  kind  are  a  constant  stumbling- 
block.  There  is  one  initial  difficulty  in  this  department  with 
which  the  French  writer  has  terrible  times.  He  cannot  manage 
the  abbreviations.  *  Mrs.*  is  always  '  Mistress '  when  it  is  not 
'Biistrest*  or  'mistds,'  and  the  word,  as  M.  Max  O'Rell  in  one  of 
hij  little  books  is  cjireful  to  inform  us,  is  to  be  pronounced 
'mini^e.'  If  a  French  writer  ever  does  venture  on  the 'Mrs/ 
the  reralt  is  almost  always  a  mockery.  A  volume  written  by  a 
French  visitor  to  England  in  188G  contained  various  references 
to^  let  as  say,  '  Mrs.  Black  and  Jones.*  This,  if  nut  altogether 
Mtis&ctory,  was  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  unhappy 
I'miitress.^  But  the  grateful  English  reader  had  not  gone  far 
fore  he  discovered  that  *  Mrs.  Black  and  Jones '  were  bank- 
directors,  and  it  very  soon  became  evident  that 'Mrs.' was  only 
the  ingenious  Frenchman's  way  of  writing  *  Messrs.* 

An  EngUtih  gentleman  is  always  *  mister  *  when  he  is  not  '  mys- 
ler.'  One  French  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  how  to  use  this  word  in 
really  good  and  idiomatic  English.  Suppose,  says  he,  one  shoiUd 
wish  to  translate  into  English  the  following  French  sentence: — 

UostlZVtit—~Je  rani  annwtea  Carrir/t  de  i/.  toitt  pU^  \\'%lliani  Jphnstm,  a 

is  the  correct  English  verhion  :— 
III,— 1  Ibfann  yoa  of  tbt  arritml  of  your  mlrt«r  voc  William  J<ihatofi  st  PorU. 
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The  famous  M.  Cherbuliez,  in  one  of  Lin  novelp,  makes  an 
English  lady  sign  her  letters  as  *  Lady  Aurora  Rovel/  In  a  story 
iu  last  year's  Beviie  des  Deux  Mondes^  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  late 
chief  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  figures  as  *  sir  PVancis 
Bound/  Another  French  writer  tella  us  that  short,  pet  names 
for  English  girls  and  boys  are,  for  instance,  *  Bettesy,'  *  Enry,' 
•Gary,'  'Tomy,*  'Samy/  The  correct  way  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Young,  Junior,  ia  to  call  him  *  Young- Younger.'  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  French  novelist,  ordinary  English  proper  names  are 
such  as  'Holophem  Kush,'  'mister  Ifigglingbottom,*  and  *  M. 
Jasper  StifTneckham.'  >L  Armande  Silveatre  revels  in  such  ap- 
pellations as  Me  reverend  Jack  Botum,'  *mylord  Humphrey 
Littleboob,'  and  *  Lord  Doublebeett.'     Another  writer  gives  us 

*  Colonel  Cowentry '  and  '  Sir  Hug,'  who  also  appears  as  *  sir  Hug 
Esquire.*  Rich  Americans  are  of  course  represented  as  men  of 
title  ;  while  the  only  correct  and  really  English  way  of  addressing 
a  *  barounet  *  is  to  call  him  'milord,'  'Milord  Chatam*  is  as 
correctly  as  a  patriotic  Frenchmtin  could  be  expected  to  spell  the 
name  of  the  first  Pitt.     Whether  'sir  J,  Bright '  is  or  is  not  a 

*  baronnet  *  does  not  appear;  perhaps  he  is  only  an  instance  of 
'  knigthood.*  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  seems,  was  lately  '  le  home 
secretary,*  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  a  common  parlia- 
mentary title  is  '  the  rigth  honourable,'  when,  indeed,  it  is  not 

*  honourables  sirs.' 

But  let  us  pass  on  ;  for,  as  the  Frenchman  reminds  us,  *  times 
is  money,'  Let  us  wander  into  the  department  of  '  higlif.'  A 
party  in  very  *  higlif  indeed  is  spoken  of  as  a  *  house-party  extra 
cream.'  This  is  the  world  that  is  *  ob-or-nob  '  with  princes  and 
dukes;  that  goes  to  the  selectest 'pique-niques;'  that,  as  one 
authority  tells  us,  takes  *  lunch  a  cinq  heures,'  or,  as  a  more 
knowing  hand  has  it,  drinks  tea  at  *fiveoclot'que  ;'  that  rides  in 

*  breaks*  or  'breacks*  that  are  always  arriving 'au  grand  trot  ;* 
the  world  for  which  *  the  season  opens  by  the  University  Boat- 
races;'  the  world  in  which  the  woman's  duty  is  '  shopper,' the 
man's  'yachter,'  and  everyone's  '  Inncher'  and  '  flirter.'  This  is 
the  world  where  the  lord  says  to  his  visitor,  *  Geuileman,  asseyons- 
nous  et  causons;*  where,  say  at  the  'Oaity^'s'  theatre,  one  young 
blood  addresses  another  with  '  Aoh  !  my  old  fellow  I'  and  where 
ladies,  gentlemen,  '  clubmans ' — free  from  any  vulgar  mixture  of 
*goody-g^udy  '  persona — accost  one  another  with  '  un  vigourenx 
ehakebaud.*    These  are  the  delightful  people  who  flock  to  the 
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plajr  to  see  a  •  Scrape  of  Paper/  neither  can  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  ever  weary  them  with  '  Her  Majesty's  Pinafore/ 
Whether  they  care  so  much  for  the  performances  of  the  *  Solfa- 
tooio'  College  or  of  the  *  Musical  Antiqaarium  Society'  does  not 
^ipear.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they  would  be  much 
exhilarated  by  the  doings  of  the  'Christi'  Minstrels,  or,  as  the 
same  company  figures  elsewhere,  the  '  Christian '  Minstrels  ;  but 
they  would  certainly  flock  in  crowd:?  to  *  Saint-James-Hall '  to 
hear  the  tenor  who  is  known  indifferently  as  *  Seems-Reeve '  or 

*  Seems-Rews.'  In  May  you  are  sure  to  meet  them  all,  with  a 
fiiir  sprinkling  of  ^  clergymans '  among  them,  gazing  at  themselves 
(and  at  the  pictures)  at  ^  Burlington  Academy,*  which  seems  like 
the  name  of  some  suburban  educational  establishment.  It  was 
for  alt  these  rich  and  distinguished  persons  that  in  1867,  when 
the  Exhibition  filled  Paris  with  foreigners,  of  whom  the  English 
were  not  the  fewest,  a  French  writer  sat  down  to  produce  a 
guide-book.  He  meant  it  exclusively  for  'higlif*  and  the 
fofihionable  world,  but  his  mastery  over  the  English  language 
ma  hardly  equal  to  his  daring  in  the  use  of  it.  In  his  preface 
he  cheerfully  announced  himself  and  his  guide-book  as  the'  vadii- 
mccum  de  touK  les  snobs,*  This  indeed  is,  as  a  contemporary 
French  baron  curiously  remarks,  *  Oh  !  quite  I  !  too  !  !  !  utter  !  I !  I* 

With  the  everyday  life  of  our  streets  and  the  ways  of  the 
London  ^cokneys*  the  Frenchman  is  just  as  familiar  as  with 

*  higlif  extra  cream.*  In  the  old  days  he  used  to  know  all 
ftboQt  •  Wauxhal!,*  or  *  Faxhall,*  and  *  Ranelash  f  now  he  is 
eqtullj  at  home  in  *  Saint-Jolin-Wood,'  '  Ciimbden  Town,'  *  Saint- 
Gille«v'  or  the  *  Hay-Marbret.*  He  studies  our  public  charities 
and  can  tell  us  all  about  our  'almshouses;*  he  investigated  the 
doing*  of  the  defunct  Board  of  Works,  and  is  great  upon  the 
'metropolitain-buildiog-sact/  He  knows  that  the  I^oudoner 
tnvels  00  the  'melroiKjlitain'  or  other  railway  with  *  trough- 
tJekets '  or  •  throught-tickets  ;*  that  he  esca[)eB  from  Ix>ndon 
ahogfrther  by  *  excursiona-trains,'  or  travels  by  night  in  *  slee-ping 
cars  ;'   that   he  buys  the  flower  for  his   button-hole   from   the 

*  flower'*  girls/  and  bia  newsyiaper  from  the  '  new-boys,*  or  the 
'ptper's  boy?/  For  Ids  evening  paper  the  'skilld  woorkmui* 
nMd  not  (Ay  more  than  a  ^demi-penny.*  If  he  wants  'a  grog,* 
or  *&  wiftky/  can  he  not  go  to  the  'spirits  shops,*  or  to  the 

*  tadtn  cellan*/  or  to  the  '  cole*hoIe  '  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  or  to 
Um  *hu  du  Wapping '  ?     With  hi«  '  breekfa^t '  egg  the  Londoner 
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eats  some  'toasts;'  he  can  consume  a  couple  of  *6andwich8'  at 
any  odd  moment ;  he  can  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  consiimptioQ 
of  *  beefstecks/  'bifteks,*  '  beefteaka,'  *  beefsteacks,'  and  *rum- 
steacks.*  If  he  dines  with  Me  lor-maire'  he  of  course  eats  *a 
turtle-soup  ;'  if  he  cares  to  drink  in  the  American  fashion,  he  can 
have  '  coktels '  and  *  sherry-gobler.'  In  Ireland,  as  we  read  in  a 
Home-Rule  story  by  M.  Elie  Poiree,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
find  the  hostelry  kept  by  *  Michael  Snydden,  licensed  to  sell 
wines,  bier,  and  spirits,  no  licenseds  Sundays.' 

The  device  of  the  Yankee,  a  French  writer  assures  ua,  is, 
*  Catch  money,  my  son,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  catch  money.* 
The  device  of  the  modern  French  novelist  is,  *  Catch  Engliah,  my 
pen,  correctly  if  you  can,  but  catch  English/  I^et  him  ^>ersevere, 
and  the  correctness  may  come  in  time.  On  this  linguistic  side, 
we  will  apply  to  him  his  own  felicitous  quotation:  *  Cheer,  boy, 
cheer,  3'ou  wil  see  better  days.'  Meanwhile,  we  will  readily 
admit  to  him  that  the  laugh  is  by  no  means  all  on  our  side.  Our 
novelists,  and  especially  our  lady  novelists,  far  too  often  find 
their  native  English  insufficient  for  them,  and  boldly  plunge 
into  French  with  the  most  extraordinary  results.  But  a  con- 
sideration of  this  side  of  the  subject  would  be  more  interesting  to 
French  than  to  English  readers. 
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It  is  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  English  feeling,  that  the  patron 
saint  of  England,  alone  among  all  the  saints  of  the  Church,  should 
be  mountetl  on  horseback.  Yet  that  noble  equestrian  martyr^ 
who  still  appears  in  all  his  panoply  upon  our  half-crowns  and 
our  sovereigns,  careering  gaily  over  the  body  of  his  supernatural 
foe,  began  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  not  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  but,  in  quite  another  fense  than  that  intended 
by  Mrs.  ^lalaproj),  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  Nile,  Vov 
the  early  history  and  evolution  of  St.  George,  indeed,  we  have 
to  look  far  back  into  the  mists  of  ages,  and  far  away  from  that 
horse- loving  land  where  the  mythical  and  redoubtable  saint  now 
tramples  so  fearlessly  on  the  &till  more  mythical  and  redoubt- 
able dragon, 

*  Once  upon  a  time,*  says  the  Mock  Turtle  in  •  Alice,'  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  '  I  was  a  real  turtle.'  *  And  once  upon  a  time,' 
the  dragon  upon  whom  St.  George  is  trampling  might  remark, 
•  I  WM  a  realistic  crocmiile.'  Strange  as  it  seems,  every  step  in 
the  metamorphosis  by  which  the  old  Kgyp»tian  god  llorus  became 
tTansfdrmed  into  an  orthodox  Christian  saint,  while  the  Egyptian 
crocodile  beneath  his  feet  became  simultaneously  transfigured 
into  hia  vanquished  reptilian  enemy,  has  now  been  worked  ont 
in  full  by  historians  or  antiquaries:  and  the  holy  man  whom 
Gibbon  so  cruelly  accused  of  being  a  fraudulent  pork-contractor 
of  heretical  views  has  had  bis  good  fame  vindicated  from  that 
irreverent  charge*  <nily  to  be  identified  by  more  modern  cnticism 
with  the  Itawk-heiulfd  heathen  deity  of  some  forgotten  Nile 
village  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  i 

To  get  down  to  the  very  firi^L  foundations  of  St.  George  we 
mxul  go  back  to  thi^  earliest  religion  of  the  Kgyjitian  people,  which 
eonaisted  of  an  equal  and  imparlial  admixture  of  totemism  and 
ancettor^wor^hip.  Now,  tot-  ■  become  so  exceedingly  fash  ion- 
ableof  late  years,  through  i  ^  ■  "■  aous  efforts  of  5Ir.  Andrew  Lang 
and  others,  that  it  behoves  every  pnre  and  blameless  ratepayer,  at 
tise  pfeaent  day,  however  naturally  uvvrt^e  to  fuch  abstruse  studies, 
to  know  something  shout  (hem,  lest  be  should  blush  for  his 
ignorance  in  the  circles  of  esotehc  culture  :  so  I  shall  make  no 
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apology  for  brieflj  explaining  that  a  totem  is  an  animal  or  plant — 
most  often  an  animal — which  the  membera  of  a  particular  clan 
or  tribe,  alike  among  Red  Indians,  early  Asiatic  races,  and 
Australian  black-fellows,  consider  themselves  bound  to  respect 
and  venerate.  Aa  a  rule,  the  clan  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
animal  it  adores,  being  known  as  Crows  or  Jackals,  Wolves  or 
Bears,  Kangaroos  or  Wombata,  as  the  case  may  be.  However, 
every  member  of  the  Bear  tribe  pays  the  greatest  deference  to 
a  bear,  wherever  found,  and  particularly  abstains  from  eating 
bear*s  flesh.  Every  Kangaroo  worships  kangaroos,  and  would 
far  sooner  eat  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  Bear  or  Wombat  totem 
than  indulge  in  kangaroo-meat,  which  would  be  considered  indeed 
as  rank  cannibalism.  The  totem  is  regarded  as  one  flesh  with  the 
clan,  and  to  harm  the  totem  is  to  do  evil,  as  it  were,  to  the 
embodied  clan-spirit. 

In  Egypt  totemism  at  a  very  early  period  formed  the'preva- 
lent  cult  of  a  large  part  of  the  people.  In  later  days,  to  be  sure, 
as  creeds  grew  more  refined,  it  developed  into  the  worship  of 
animal-headed  gods  :  of  Apis,  who  represented  the  original  sacred 
bull ;  of  Anubis,  who  recalled  the  primitive  holy  jackal ;  of  Pasht, 
the  cat-goddes3,  and  Sekhet,  the  lion-goddess;  and  of  Thoth,  the 
recorder,  with  the  ibis-head.  But  in  earlier  times,  when  religion 
was  more  naive,  it  was  probably  the  actual  animals  themselves  that 
were  considered  sacred  on  their  own  account ;  and  till  a  very  late 
date  this  original  sanctity  continued  to  attach  to  the  holy  beasts 
and  birds,  as  the  immense  number  of  mummied  hawks,  cats,  ibises, 
and  bulls  brought  to  light  in  every  excavation  among  the  Nile- 
side  cemeteries  sufficiently  shows.  Holy  hawks,  in  particular,  are 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  tourists  in  Upper  Egypt:  the  fellaheen 
seem  to  imagine  that  every  member  of  Mr.  Cook's  personally 
conducted  parties  must  be  animated  with  but  one  insatiable 
desire  in  life,  the  passion  for  possessing  a  perfect  necropolis  of 
mummified  and  malodorous  birds  of  prey. 

But  totemism  is  a  creed  that  necessarily  leads  at  times  to 
slight  misunderstandings  among  its  various  votaries.  As  each 
village  or  town  had  its  own  special  totem  in  early  times>  and  as 
some  of  these  totems  were  natural  enemies  one  of  the  other^  it 
followed  perforce  that  the  god  of  one  district  was  often  the 
hereditary  foe  and  utter  abomination  of  another.  When  all  your 
religious  feelings,  for  example,  are  centred  upon  a  cat,  your 
attitude  towards  dogs  must  almost  necessarily  bs  one  of  strong 
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theological  prejudice.  People  who  reverenced  the  ibis,  or  the 
heron,  conid  hardly  fail  to  regard  with  bitter  aversion  the  kites 
and  ketitrela  that  killed  and  ate  their  tribal  god;  people  who 
offered  np  prayers  to  the  bat  or  the  asp  were  scarcely  likely  to 
admire  and  respect  the  jackal  or  the  owl  who  waged  war  against 
their  own  living  and  multiple  deities.  Hence  it  arose  that 
religious  feuds  of  a  sumewhat  exasperated  character  often  existed 
between  adjacent  villagcB,  whose  gods  were  at  Rtrife  one  with 
the  other ;  or  whose  deities,  as  Juvenal  bluntly  puts  it,  grew 
in  their  own  gardens  for  others  to  devour.  Among  all  these 
fends,  none  wa«  more  celebrated  than  that  which  smouldered  on 
c^cuelessly  between  the  worshippers  and  the  enemies  of  the 
divine  crocodile.  It  most  be  frankly  admitted  that  to  anybody 
who  did  not  regard  crocodiles  as  sacred  beings  the  temptation  to 
take  pot-shots  at  them  as  they  basked  on  a  sandbank  in  the 
muddy  Nile  must  have  been  almost  irresistible.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  matter  of  histoncal  fact  that  there  were  crocodile-worshipping 
and  crocwiile-hating  towns  all  along  the  river  highway ;  and  the 
latter  frequently  behaved  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  irreverent  way 
towards  the  deities  of  the  former.  Party  spirit  eometimes  ran  so 
high  oo  iheiite  occasions  that,  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal,  a  late 
but  well-informed  and  travelled  authority,  pitched  battles  were 
fought  over  the  religious  differences,  and  the  victors  went  so  far 
in  ibeir  pioua  zeal  as  to  kill  and  eat,  with  every  expression  of 
joy^  the  enemies  of  their  ancestral  totem. 

The  district  of  thr  Kayoum,  to  the  west  of  Xile,  was  one  of 
thow  where  the  sacred  reptile  was  most  particularly  venerated  : 
for  in  early  times  eroco<]iIes,  whose  contemplative  noses  are  now 
Mkiom  seen  pr<>jecting  from  the  water  below  the  First  Cataract, 
were  eommon  objects  of  the  country  all  along  the  great  river,  and 
are  represented  in  such  mural  ]tainting9  as  thoMe  on  the  well-known 
tomb  of  Tih  at  Sakkam  as  Bwarming  in  the  backwaters  about 
Memphis  it^it'-lf,  almost  a«  far  north  as  the  motleni  town  of  Cairo, 
The  acaly  beast  was  so  holy  an  object  in  the  old  Fayoum,  indeed, 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  lumie  or  district,  and  to  the  city  of 
CrocodOopaliH :  while  the  famous  Labyrinth,  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  which  Herodotus  regarded  as  even  a  more  gigantic  piece  of 
work  than  the  Pyramids  themselves,  contained  as  Its  main  title  to 
nnctity  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the  sacred  mummified  reptiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adjacent  province  of  lleracleopolis  was 
tb  DO  crocodiles/  as  an  American  archteologist  irreverently 
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phrases  it;  and  it  wa8  the  hatred  of  the  Heracleopolitans  foi 
unmannerly  god  of  their  next-door  neighbours  that  led  at  last  lo 
the  destruction  of  the  Labyrinth  itself,  of  which  hardly  any 
remains  now  exist  in  a  recognisable  condition.  Nor  were  these 
strained  relations  without  a  due  cause:  for  the  sacred  animal  of 
Ileracleopolis  happened  to  be  the  ichneumon ;  and,  as  the  ich- 
neumon ekes  out  a  precarious  livelihood  by  steahug  and  eating 
the  crocodile'et  eggs,  it  was  natural  enough  that  diplomatic 
difficulties  should  occasionally  arise  between  the  devotees  of  the 
eater  and  the  partisans  of  the  eaten. 

The  people  of  Tentyris,  the  modem  Denderah,  where  you  land 
for  the  great  Ptolemaic  temple,  were  also  professed  enemies  of  the 
crocodile,  which  was  the  ancestral  god  of  their  rivals  at  Omboo. 
They  figured  as  professional  crocodile-killers,  and  in  later  days 
gave  exhibitions  at  Rome  of  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  they 
dragged  from  the  water  their  hereditary  enemy.  Naturally  such 
displays  were  little  to  the  taste  of  those  pious  souls  in  other 
places  who  excavated  the  crocodile  mummy-pits  of  JMaabdeby 
and  filled  them  with  the  dried  and  perfumed  remains  of  innumer- 
able defunct  reptiliin  deities.  Nor  could  the  crocodiles  them- 
selves have  enjoyed  these  brusque  geographical  variations  of 
popularity.  It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  rough  upon  a 
contemplative  reptile,  with  a  fine  sense  of  continuity,  to  be 
treated  with  divine  honours  in  one  tillage,  and  chivied  for  his 
life  by  a  roaring  nnd  bloodthirsty  moh  in  the  next. 

This  native  antagonism  between  the  various  gods  of  various 
Nile-side  regions  made  the  construction  of  a  national  Egyptian 
pantheon,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  a  matter  of  some  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  adjustment.  How  to  include  in  the  common 
mythology  the  crocodile  himself  and  the  crocodile^s  deadliest 
foe  was  a  problem  of  constructive  religion  that  tasked  all  the 
most  abstruse  resources  of  the  priestly  intellect.  Still,  in  the  end, 
the  thing  got  done  somehow.  After  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
with  all  their  nomes,  were  firmly  united  under  a  single,  strong, 
centralised  government,  a  port  of  modus  vivendi  was  established 
at  last  between  the  hostile  local  gods  of  the  dififerent  villages,  and 
a  few  of  those  belonging  to  the  largest  towns  or  mopt  prominent 
families  were  elevated  iuto  the  front  rank  in  the  national  Walhalla 
as  £rstrclass  deities.  Among  them,  three  of  the  most  fiuDous 
were  those  l' j>per  Egyptian  gods  of  the  mystic  tjiad — Osirist  IaU>j 
and  the  boy  llorus. 
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\V'ho  or  what  Horns  was  precisely  in  his  very  earliest  begin- 
nings ii  in  LH|ii>iIy  no  i>art  of  my  present  task  to  decide  ofifhand. 
ilcaven  forbid  tlint  I  should  so  trench  on  the  private  preserves 
and  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  orthodox  Egyptologists,  each 
of  whom  If  prepared  to  write  a  long  and  mystical  volume  on  the 
origin,  development,  and  interpretation  of  the  Horua-myth.  He 
may,  for  aught  I  know  t-o  the  contrary,  have  been  the  rising  sun* 
the  god  of  light,  the  avenger  of  Osiris  in  his  battle  with  the 
power*  of  darkness,  or  ho  may  only  have  been  the  heir-general 
and  later  representative  of  some  early  hawk-totem,  worshipped  in 
primitive  times  by  the  good  folk  of  Abydus,  his  sacred  city.  It 
is  enough  for  mj  present  purpose  that  he  is  often  represented 
with  a  hawk's  head,  and  that  he  frequently  stunds  upon  a  van- 
quished crocodile,  the  first  rough  draft,  or  rudimentary  form  of 
the  medieval  dnigon. 

In  most  of  the  pretty  little  bronze  figures  of  Horus  that 
adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  Boulak  Museum  at  Cairo  the  god 
merely  poises  himself  solidly  upon  a  squat,  tlat  crocodile,  which 
lies  fitill  under  hia  feet,  and  apjjears  to  accept  its  fate  in  very  good 
part,  with  true  reptilian  apathy.  But  in  certain  other  statuettes 
of  a  more  vigorous  tyj)e  the  character  of  the  sculpture  approaches 
the  modem  conception  of  St.  George,  both  in  the  triumphant 
attitude  of  the  god  and  the  recalcitrant  struggles  of  the  con- 
quered beast ;  and  there  is  one  little  group  in  the  Ijouvre  to  which 
M.  Clermond-Ganneau  has  called  i^rtieular  attention,  which  at 
once  gives  ns  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  mediieval  champion 
•aint^  It  is  a  bo^-relief  sculptured  in  Egypt  in  the  late  Itoman 
period],  and  it  represents  the  hawk-headed  god  in  full  armour  on 
bomebiurk,  in  the  act  of  killing  a  very  respectable  and  developed 
dragon  of  most  properly  draconian  ferocity  and  vigour.  Had  the 
bead  Ix^-n  wanting,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  deity  would  unhesi- 
tatingly have  been  taken  by  all  observers  for  an  early  representa- 
Uoa  of  the  Chri)itiun  saint. 

Whrn  Christianity  first  began  to  ppreaii  in  tht*  Eaht,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  C)riental  peoples  uftcn  eagerly  adapted  symbols 
or  emblems  of  their  familiar  religion  to  the  ideas  and  myetericfi 
of  the  nf'W  and  purer  faith.  Tlnis  the  Tau,  or  crux  anttattiy  that 
odd  handle-bearing  symbol,  which  Egyptian  deities  held  in  their 
batMls  as  a  mark  of  their  divine  nature,  got  curiously  mixed  up 
in  early  Coptic  monuments  with  the  Christian  cross;  and  the 
flgareaof  the  saints  were  readily  adapted  to  the  prc-eiistiog  types 
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of  heathen  gods  or  goddesses,  as  one  can  clearly  see  in  the  Ghizeh 
collection.  Each  town  or  district  during  this  transit  ional  period 
was  likely  to  choose  for  its  special  patron  the  Christian  martyr  or 
virgin  who  most  nearly  approached  its  own  earlier  local  god  in 
oharacter  or  attributes.  The  transition  in  this  way  became  less 
abrupt  and  startling ;  the  people  would  worship  the  new  saints  at 
the  old-accustomed  shrines,  and  under  the  guise  of  images  that 
closely  recalled  their  antique  deities.  In  Egypt  this  feeling  was 
even  stronger  than  elsewhere,  us  might  be  expected  from  the 
eminently  conservative  character  of  the  Egyptian  mind,  and 
indeed  for  some  centuries  the  Christianity  of  the  Nile  valley  was 
little  more  than  a  veiled  heathenism,  with  the  old  gods  wor- 
shipped under  new  names,  though  still  almost  identical  in  form 
and  feature. 

Now,  during  the  Ptolemaic  and  Koman  periods  Horns  had 
long  grown  to  be  almost  the  most  conspicuous  god  of  the  popular 
pantheon,  and  it  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptian 
people  should  choose  for  their  patron  saint  under  the  new  creed  a 
sort  of  Christianised  and  etherialised  version  of  their  hawk-headed 
deity.  They  found  in  St.  George — that  mystic  Cappadocian  St. 
George — the  very  saint  they  wanted ;  a  saint  dim,  obscure,  cha- 
racteristically mysterious  ;  a  conqueror  of  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
a  victorious  dragon-hunter;  a  mere  ancient  god,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  but  still  retaining  in  his  white  horse,  green 
dragon,  and  other  quaint  accessories  the  later  fashionable  emblems 
of  the  old  divine  Egyptian  crocodile-tamer. 

Who  the  real  historical  St.  George  was,  or  whether  even  there 
was  ever  a  live  St,  George  at  all,  is  one  of  those  moot  questions 
of  hagiology  on  which  it  ill  becomes  the  general  anthropological 
inquirer  to  have  any  opinion  of  any  sort  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  The  correct  belief  upon  the  subject  is  that  the 
original  Georgios  was  a  Cappadocian  saint  and  martyr,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  of  the  Empire,  and  who  was  massacred  for  his  faith 
in  the  last  heathen  persecution  under  Diocletian.  However  that 
may  be,  the  cult  of  Georgios  spread  rapidly  in  the  East.  He  suited 
exactly  the  Oriental  mind.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  was  an  allego- 
rical  saint,  and  the  mystic  East  always  loves  allegory.  So,  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  new  Imperial  faith,  Constantine  built  a  church  in 
his  honour  at  Byzantium,  the  parent  church  of  all  those  San 
Giorgioa  and  St.  Georges  which  still  abound  throughout  the  whole 
of  Christendom.      Thence  St.  George  spread  by  degrees  to  all 
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parts  of  the  world,  though  his  vogiie  was  greatest  at  first — and 
indeed  always — in  the  Greek  or  Greek-speaking  provinces  of  the 
Cbrititiaoieied  empire. 

It  was  in  Egypt  itself,  no  doubt,  that  the  allegory  of  St. 
George  first  took  definite  shape.  'The  warrior  saint,  contending 
with  the  dragon,'  as  Miss  Yonge  puts  it,  *  and  delivering  the 
oppressed  Church,'  was  quite  in  the  very  best  style  of  Egyptian 
aUegory  and  Egj'ptian  mysticism.  The  personification  of  the 
powens  of  darkness  in  the  old  serpent  of  the  Nile  reproduced  in 
full  the  local  tone  of  thought.  During  those  early  age.n  of  half- 
heathen  Gnosticism,  while  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  faith  of 
Osins  live<l  on  in  strange  confusion  side  by  side,  St.  George  gr^ 
dually  took  the  place  of  Horus,  as  St.  Theodore  seems  also  to  have 
done  in  the  curious  image  trampling  on  a  crocodile  which  balances 
the  Lion  of  St.. Mark  on  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice.  Gibbon  indeed 
has  tried  to  show,  with  some  acerbity  of  tone,  that  St.  George  was 
originally  an  Arian  saint,  and  tliat  the  dragon  whom  he  success- 
fully redit«d  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  orthodox  Athanasias, 
the  pillar  of  faith  in  Alexandria.  But  in  Gibbon's  time  the  real 
connection  of  ideas  between  the  ancient  and  moilern  creeds  was 
bnt  little  undeistood,  and  a  certain  personal  bins  in  favour  of 
believing  any  evil  of  any  saint  whatsoever  most  probably  misled 
the  historian  of  the  'old,  familiar  Decline  nnd  Fall,*  as  Mr.  Silas 
Wegg  aflectionately  called  it,  into  unjust  asper£>i(»ns  ou  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Cappadocian  martyr.  It  was  his  rcRomblance  to 
Horun  rather  than  his  resistance  to  Athanasius  that  seized  and 
impressed  the  Egyptian  fancy.  Or  rather,  may  we  not  hold  that 
Gcorgo  himself  was  bnt  a  Christianised  form  of  Horus  in  person, 
and  that  the  dragon  on  which  he  tramples  was  the  ecclesiastical 
and  allegorical  counterpart  of  the  subdued  crocodile? 

To  tliis  very  day  SU  George  is  still  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Coptio  Church  in  Egypt.  That  is  natural  enough.  The  de- 
accodanta  of  Horus-worshippers  would  stick  by  preference  to  the 
Christianised  Horus-saint.  Kut  liuw  on  earth  did  he  rome  to  be 
al«o  the  patron  saint  of  far  Western  Britain  ?  '  It  is  difficult,'  says 
Mr.  Loflie,  *  to  persuade  a  Copt  Christian  that  his  guardian  saint, 
with  the  same  white  horee,  green  dragon,  and  other  accessories, 
holds  a  rimilar  tutelary  po!>t  in  England.  The  most  credulous  as 
voU  as  the  most  reasonable  C^pt  immediately  rejects  this  state- 
nept  aa  a  glaring  impoeaibility ;  and  the  quetition,  ^*  What  con  our 
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St.  George  have  to  do  with  England?"  might  perplex  the  m 
plausible  or  the  most  pious  of  the  Crusaders.' 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  connection,  and  it  was  the  Crusaders 
themselves  to  whom  we  owe  iL  During  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  St.  George  remained  an  essentially  Eastern  and  Greek 
Baint,  who  never,  I  believe,  made  any  excursions  westward  into 
the  uncertain  domains  of  Latin  Christendom.  I  have  nowhere 
met  with  him  in  early  Western  literature  or  Church  dedications. 
But  all  over  Greece  and  the  Levant  the  equestrian  martyr  was  a 
prime  favourite,  and  Venice,  when  she  stole  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
from  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  completed  her  theft  hy  borrowing 
San  Giorgio  as  her  second  patron  saint  from  Corfu  and  her  other 
Ionian  possessions,  AVhen  the  Crusaders  went  east  to  fight  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  against  the  dragon  of  Islam  they  found 
St.  George  in  full  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
those  mailed  and  horse-loving  knights  chose  the  warrior  saint  for 
their  especial  veneration.  He  was  the  sort  of  holy  man  a  Cru- 
sader could  thoroughly  understand  and  sympathise  with.  Their 
fancy  beheld  him  sometimes  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  heading 
their  forces  on  his  fiery  white  horse,  as  Santiago  had  headed  the 
Galician  army  in  its  onslaught  against  the  Paynim  Moors  of 
Gmnada.  From  that  time  forth  St.  George's  fortune  as  a  patron 
saint  was  fairly  made.  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine  were  the  first  to 
adopt  him  as  the  moflel  of  chivalry ;  and  when  Richard  Camr  de 
Lion,  the  son  of  Eleanor  of  Aqmtaine,  went  crusading  on  his  own 
account,  he  left  his  island  realm  under  St,  George's  protection,  as 
it  has  ever  since  remained,  in  spite  of  Protestants  or  Puritans. 
'  St.  George  for  merry  England! '  was  the  mediaeval  battle-cry  that 
rang  with  such  eflTect  upon  a  thousand  fields,  and  in  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  St.  George  was  chosen  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  English  nation  in  its  ecclesiastical 
capacity. 

Being  himself  a  mighty  horseman,  the  warrior  saint  naturally 
developed  into  the  great  patron  of  British  and  foreign  knight- 
hood. 'In  the  name  of  St.  Michael  and  St,  George  I  dub  thee 
knight,'  was  the  common  formulary  of  investiture  throughout  half 
Europe;  and,  as  Miss  Yonge  justly  remarks,  no  Faint  in  the 
calendar  had  half  so  many  orders  of  chivalry  instituted  in  his 
honour  as  the  unknown  Cappadocian,  who  by  gradual  steps  bad 
usurped  the  outer  signs  aud  prerogatives  of  Horus,  superannuated. 
Even  in  our  own  day  St.  George  remains  the  patron  saint  of  the 
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Order  of  the  Garter,  and  St.  George 'd  Chapel  at  Windsor  recalls 
the  ancient  connection  alike  by  its  name,  its  banners,  and  its 
knightly  stalls.  For  the  colonies  and  deiiendeneies  (out  of  special 
compliment,  I  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Malta  and  the 
Ionian  Irtlunds)  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  combines 
in  one  breath  both  the  fighting  saints,  each  of  them  victors  over 
his  own  {mrticular  dragon,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  From  the  most 
noble  of  these  two  bodies,  the  '  George  and  Garter '  has  become  a 
common  sign  for  village  inns,  and  a  standing  subject  for  the  local 
p&inter^s  imaginative  efibrts.  To  such  base  nses  do  we  come  at 
last!  Horus  and  the  CrocMile  end  their  days  finally  as  sprawling 
antagonists  on  the  daubed  signboard  of  the  *  George  *  at  Little 
Peddlington  or  Giggleswick  Episcopi. 

Strange  to  say,  though  St^  George  was  the  patron  saint  of 
England  from  the  Crusades  onward,  George  was  never  a  favourite 
Chrifftian  name  in  our  inland  till  a  very  recent  period,  and  had 
birdly  a  representative  in  the  royal  family  who  built  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windi^or  till  an  elector  of  Hanover  brought  it  over,  as 
it  were,  by  accident,  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  To  be  sure, 
Uiere  was  juist  once  a  George  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
to  ttphold  the  dignity  of  the  great  English  saint ;  but,  as  he  got 
drowned,  according  to  popular  belief,  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  the  experiment  was  hardly  of  a  kind  to  provoke 
imitation,  and  the  Georges  retired  thenceforth  into  the  obscurity 
of  private  life,  till  *  the  glorious  House  of  Hanover  and  Protestant 
•Qooetnon '  once  more  drngged  them  forth  into  the  fierce  light 
thaty  according  to  the  oHjcial  poet  of  their  dynasty,  beats  upon  a 
throne*  Up  till  1700  Georges  were  almost  unknown  in  our 
parifth  regii»ters;  after  that  date,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Faith's 
Defender,  they  began  to  appear  in  shoals,  aide  by  side  with  the 
Aagtuta»eg,  I'redericks,  Charlottes,  and  Sophias  whom  the  new 
rojal  fiunily  made  so  |H)pular  with  our  ef^Rentially  FuobbiKh  Briti.sh 
parents — a  tendency  that  culminated  at  laHt  in  the  famous  Mus 
€kn>lina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  the  ajjotheosis,  as  it  wert',  of 
Ciaahionable  and  loyal  Georginn  nomenclature. 

The  comparatively  modem  vogue  of  George  as  an  Englinh 
Christian  namf,  however,  is  well  marked  in  the  absence  of  any 
oommon  patronymic  surname  derived  from  it  or  its  abbreviation?. 
IVoeold  KngU.sh  personal  names  of  medieval  date,  like  John  and 
WUHam,  yield  uh  innumonibh^  sumume.i  in  gencnil  use — such  an 
JohnvoQ  and  Williatn^on,  Jackson  and  Wilson,  Jones  and  Williams, 
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Jenkios  and  Wilkins,  Jenkinson  and  Wilkinson,  all  formed 
certain  known  and  regular  analogies.  But  we  have  no  Georgesons, 
no  Geordiesons,  no  Georgekinses,  no  Georgekinsons ;  and  even 
Judson,  which  has  been  claimed  by  some  authors  as  due  to  a  dimi- 
nutive of  George,  is  really  the  ofifspring  of  the  mediieval  Judde 
(a  name  mentioned  by  Gower),  whose  alternative  forms  we  get  in 
our  Judds  and  Judkinses.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Henry  George  shows 
us  that  George  as  a  surname  is  a  genuine  reality;  but  then, 
names  like  his,  or  that  of  Mr.  Henry  liichard,  or  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  are  really  Celtic— mostly  Welsh  or  Cornish — and  of  very 
lute  historical  origin.  The  Richardsons,  Dicksons,  Hendersons, 
and  Harrisons  bear  the  true  old  English  forms  of  the  patronymic : 
whenever,  as  in  these  other  instances,  the  Christian  name  stands 
alone  as  a  surname,  without  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  or  the 
addition  of  the  significant  word  son,  it  is  always  of  recent  Cymric 
adoption.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  made-up  name  of  Fitz- 
George,in  spite  of  its  affectation  of  Norman  antitjuity,  is  an  equally 
recent  coinage  to  cover  a  special  instance.  As  a  whole,  St.  George, 
with  all  his  natural  advantages  as  patron  saint  to  the  Kingdom  of 
England,  has  left  but  a  shallow  mark  upon  our  English  nomen- 
clature, not  to  compare  with  those  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  or 
even  poor  little  sturdy  St.  David.  The  Georgias  and  Georgetowna 
all  belong  to  the  very  latest  age  of  British  local  nomenclature. 

Finally,  I  do  not  mean  dogmatically  to  assert  that  every  St. 
George  everywhere  can  be  ultimately  traced  back,  by  direct 
descent,  to  Horns  and  the  Crocodile.  There  are  so  many  local 
gods  all  the  world  over  who  fight  successfully  with  dragons  or 
serpents,  from  Apollo  and  the  Python  downward,  that  various 
causes  may  in  various  places  have  had  special  effects  in  ensur- 
ing the  vogue  of  the  warrior  saint.  In  certain  instances,  for 
example,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  dedications  to  St^  George 
cover  a  Christianisation  of  the  same  dragon-conquering  Celtic 
deity  who  elsewhere  receives  baptism  under  the  guise  of  St, 
Michael,  and  to  whom  all  airy  sites  and  high  mountain-peak 
chapels  are  apt  to  be  consecrated.  In  Greece,  once  more,  there 
is  actually  a  'Drunken  St.  George,'  before  the  platform  of  whose 
church,  as  Mr.  Rent  has  told  us,  a  wild  orgy  of  intoxication  takes 
place  once  a  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  priests,  on  the  day 
after  the  wine-pressing ;  and  this  most  disreputable  member  o 
the  Eastern  calendar  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  modem 
representative  of  our  abandoned  old  Hellenic  friend  DioDysus, 
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nesl  bv  a  verbal  juggle  from  u  vricked  lieathen  to  an  equallyj 
'wicked  Christian.  Elsewhere,  too,  there  are  legends  about  St. 
George  vrhich  seem  to  show  him  as  more  or  less  related  in  local 
^imagination  to  the  Scandinavian  Odin,  the  Teutonic  Woden,  and 
:he  mystic  Wild  IIiint8mnn  of  mediunal  fancy.  Bat  as  a  whole^ 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  connection  of  St.  George  with 
£gvpt,  and  the  slow  course  of  his  gnidual  westward  difTu^ion 
through  Alexandria,  Venice,  Constantinople,  and  the  Crusaders, 
I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  in  view  of  the  facta  here 
detailed,  that  the  safnt  himself  in  bis  central  features  repr(:»ducc8 
the  hawk-headed  g<T<i  of  the  Nile  valley,  while  the  dragon  is  but 
an  elongated  and  mythical  form  of  the  vanquished  crocodile  upon 
which  Ilonis  IrampleH.  And,  if  anybody  wishes  to  know  how  much 
ICgyptian  mysticism  still  clings  unsuspected  to  the  familiar  image 
of  St,  George  and  the  Dragon  on  the  obverse  of  our  every-day 
I  '*  ■  currency,  he  has  only  to  transmute,  by  a  well-known 
-lie  process,  a  few  half-crowns  at  any  hookseller'si  into  the 
alternative  form  of  Mr.  Hnrgrave  Jennings's  wierd  and  fantastic 
'  An  the  Kosicruoians ;  and  tlitre  lie  itiay  read,  in  the  verj^ 

j  i  and  absurd  chapter  on  the  (Irder  of  the  Garter,  moi 

astonivhing  nonsense  about  this  simple  subject  than  I  should  caro 
to  tiBHscribe  in  black  and  white  on  the  blushing  face  of  my 
innocent  foolscap.  For  whenever  Egypt  has  had  a  hand  in  any- 
thing it  seems  somehow  to  breed  n  sort  of  mystical  madness,  of 
its  own  mere  motion,  from  Piazzi  Smyth  on  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  the  myth  of  Osiris  or  the  legend  of  Horus-St.  George  and  the 
Crocodile-dragon. 
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The  thrifty  and  the  needy,  the  sempstress  with  scantily-lined 
parse,  the  actress  coming  from  Camden  Town  to  old  Druryj  the 
pinched  and  ever-pincliing  curate,  oppressed  by  his  Ixiys  at 
school,  should  all  think  kindly  of  the  worthy  IShillibeer,  who,  on 
July  4  in  the  year  ]829,  started  the  first  ^  harmless,  necessary  ' 
'bns  seen  in  London.  Shillibeer  was  not,  as  might  be  ex()ected,  a 
livery-BtHble  keeper  or  job-master,  but  an  undertaker  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  City  Road;  thus  carrying  his  fellow-citizens 
in  life  and  in  death — to  (he  Bank,  and  to  the  grave.  So  lately 
as  the  time  of  the  first  Exhibition,  in  1851,  the  firm  was  still 
pursuing  its  more  lugubrious  department ;  witness  their  inviting 
appeal  to  foreign  visitors  to  the  great  chow :  *  Aui  etrangers  I 
Pompes  funebres  sur  le  syst^me  de  la  Coniptignie  GcDcrale  des 
Pompes  Funebres  a  Paris,  aShillibeer's,  City  Road, near  Finsbury, 
ou  Ton  parle  Franvais-  Catholic  fittings  from  Paris/  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  professional  vehicle,  the 
mutes,  on  the  journey  home,  seated  aloft,  as  on  a  *  knife-board,' 
may  have  suggested  our  now  familiar  'bus.  The  '  germ  '  of  the 
omnibus  was  of  course  an  old  one,  and  was  to  be  found  in  the 
various  'stages,'  coaches,  and  diligences,  where  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  conveyed  long  distances  in  one  common  vehicle.  Mr. 
('harlea  Knight,  indeed,  recalls  some  experiments  miide  in  the 
year  1800,  when  a  lumbering  vehicle,  running  on  six  wheels  and 
drawn  by  four  horses,  was  plying  in  London  for  short  distance?,  but 
was  not  very  successful.  An  old  Irish  reminiscent  also  *  minded 
the  time*  when  a  stage  of  similar  character,  on  eight  wheels, 
worked  in  1792  between  Dublin  and  Seapoint,  a  suburb  about 
four  miles  off.  There  was  here  a  hotel  or  boarJing-lionse  of  some 
fashion,  where  Charles  jMatthews  was  fond  of  staying. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  owe  the  invention  to  our  so- 
called  *  lively  neighbouri*.*  A  retired  oflicer  named  Baudry, 
living  at  Nantes,  had  established  hatha  at  Richebourg,  which, 
he  found,  were  patronised  not  £0  extensively  as  he  desired.  He 
accordingly  in  1827  started  a  sort  of  gcnt^ral  car  to  trans^iort  bis 
customersi,  which  plied  between  the  baths  and  the  centre  of  the 
town.     Baudry,  later,  set  up  his  vehicle  at  Bordeaux  and  also  at 
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Paris ;  bat,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  where  the  commanit  j  is 
benefited,  the  invention  flourished,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
invenlor.  In  1829  forage  was  dear,  the  roads  bad ;  the  under- 
taking mined  the  luckless  Baudry,  who  is  i^aid  to  have  died  of 
diitappointment.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  enterprising  under- 
taker sent  out  the  hrst  London  'bu.«,  which,  according  to  a  now 
defunct  Dublin  newspaper,  'Sannders'  Newsletter,'  *  excited  con- 
siderable notice,  from  the  novel  form  of  the  carriage  and  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  fitted  out.  We  apprehend  it  would 
be  almost  impog^ible  to  make  it  overturn,  owing  to  the  great 
width.  It  is  drawn  by  three  beautiful  liays  abreast,  after  the 
French  fashion.  It  is  a  handsome  machine.'  It  then  describes 
how  *  the  new  vehicle,  callal  the  amnihus^  commenced  running 
this  morning  from  Paddington  to  the  City.*  It  started  from  the 
•  Yorkshire  Stingo'  and  carrieil  twenty-two  i>;i«iienger8  inside  at  a 
charge  of  a  shilling  or  si:ipence  according  to  distance.  To  carry 
eleven  passengers  on  each  side  it  must  have  been  nearly  double 
the  length  of  the  present  form  of  vehicle,  and  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  one  of  the  large  three-horse  Metropolitan  Railway 
'base**  An  odd  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  that  the  day's 
nevapaiier  was  supplied  for  the  convenience  of  the  passeugorb ! 
There  must  have  been  some  fixed  limit  for  the  time  of  penisnl, 
otherwise  the  gentleman  who  had  it  M'n  hand 'might  have  con- 
tinued hia  studies  during  the  whole  journey.  The  worthy 
Shillibeer,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  inventor  also,  in  his  own 
sp*'  "  '  '■  »  and  to  him  we— or  his  generation — owo  a  '  Piitont 
Fui-  li-iage,*     He  was  examined  before  the  Hoard  of  Heidth, 

not  on  the  wondt*rful  improvement  which  revulutioniscd  looomo- 
tiof    '  '  the  qnc^tiou  of  *  extra-mural  interment,* 

lie  giveu  lo  this  useful  and  popular  vehicle  was  certainly 
a  happy  oiic*«  It  bos  been  suggested  with  some  ingenuity  that 
the  French  Inventor  borrowed  it  from  a  Itordeaux  grocer  named 
UmneK,  living  oppoMle  hi:*  nlliee,  and  who  had  set  up  the  inscrip- 
tioa,  *  Omnefl  omnibos.*  This  snggestA  the  happy  jest  of  a 
Ijrmdon  wif,  who  tmnitlatiHl  the  heurae  by  J/or/)  omnlbun!  In 
the  |>ulu)y  <!»>•*  of  the  ojK-ia  there  was  the  large  'omnibus  *  lx>x, 
eloM  to  the  stage,  which  held  a  number  of  noble  iuimteura  who 
eadl  paid  for  their  scat.  All  over  the  Continent  the  word  *oinni- 
bna*  is  accepted;  but  in  Kugland  the  iude)>endent  crowd,  dis- 
daining the  unfamiliar  outlandish  term,  fashioned  a  convenient 
term  for  itself,  and  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ^  *bus  * 
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is  the  univerBal  term,  though  'omnibas*  is  well  nnderstood. 
This  short,  smart,  and  useful  word  has  perhaps  contributed  to  the 
popularity  of  the  vehicle  itself,  (irunt  the  vulgarity  of  the  sound 
to  ears  too  polite,  and  the  shock  it  would  be  to  delicate  lips  con* 
strained  to  utter  gnch  a  note  ;  etil!,  *  the  'bu^  waits,'  or  '  is  coming 
round,'  or  *  is  full,'  or,  worst  of  all,  '  the  last  'bus ' — actually  the 
title  of  a  pleasant  music-hall  ditty,  cborussed  by  the  whole  house 
— are  familiar  terms  that  will  always  be  in  vogue,  and  do  useful 
service. 

Further,  the  'bus  betokens  a  form  of  social  life  and  even  dis- 
cijiline.  It  Bignities  the  independence  of  women,  for  girls  and 
single  ladies  may  travel  safely  under  its  sacred  a'gis.  They  enjoy 
an  almost  vestal  sanctity  ;  and  though  we  read  of  strange  familiar 
acquaintances  formed  at  ntreet  crot>aingp,  or  '  picked  up*  at  exhi- 
bitions, shops,  ifec,  we  never  hear  of  such  irregularities  in  the 'bus. 
There  reigns  an  almost  frozen  reserve;  even  the  most  familiar 
respects  its  unwritten  law.  Perhaps  the  other  passengers,  all 
eyes  and  ears,  their  hands  on  their  umbrella?,  and  with  nothing 
else  to  do,  act  as  a  self-appointed  police.  It  is  a  school  also 
for  the  elementary  courtesies.  If  coin  has  to  be  passed  down 
to  the  conductor  a  dozen  hands  eagerly  compete  for  the  office. 
The  familiar  phrase  *to  oblige  a  lady'  has  its  origin  in  the 
appeal  to  some  one  to  give  np  his  seat  and  go  outside  aloft  in 
the  rain.  These  may  seem  trifles,  but  he  who  has  travelled 
long  and  often  in  the  *bu8  must  be,  if  not  a  better,  at  least  a 
more  courteous  man.  It  is  curious  that  that  acute  observer 
Dickens  has  in  his  novels  made  little  or  no  use  of  the  machinery, 
the  reason  possibly  being  that  in  his  day  it  had  not  developed 
to  any  serious  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  imitatori  who 
came  after  him,  such  as  Albert  Smith,  made  large  use  of  the 
omnibu?,  which  formed  part  of  the  '  properties  *  in  their  pictures  of 
middle-class  life.  'The  Adventures  of  Mr,  Ledbury'  really 
supjilies  an  interesting  view  of  u  now  vanished  form  of  life  and 
manners.  When  Clapham  and  Islington  were  really  suburbs,  and 
when  people  had  '  to  go  to  London  '  much  as  persons  at  Norwood 
or  Surbiton  have  now,  the  'bus  passed  the  door  every  morning, 
taking  up  the  head  of  the  house,  going  into  the  City.  The 
numberless  'Panigons,'  and  *  Circuses,'  and  'Terraces,'  now  so 
forlorn  and  rim  to  seed,  were  then  centres  of  life  and  Hourished 
exceedingly:  and  the  'bus,  as  the  medium  of  commnnication,  helcl 
a  high  and  important  position, 
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Tiliere  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the  London  simple,  if 
rough  Hud  reudy,  omnibus  sTstem,  and  that  in  vogue  at  Parin, 
where  it  is  elaborated  with  all  the  precision  of  a  railway.  At 
fixed  points  there  are  station;:,  where  tickets  must  be  taken  which 
admit  according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers.  There  is,  or  used 
to  b<s  tJie  *  Correspondence,'  the  one  ticket  carrying  you  over 
TErious  cross  lines.  But  this  can  only  be  done  effectively  when 
tickets  are  issued  at  a  hvreau.  The  French  public  seems  always 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  who  in  all  cases  have  the  air 
of  doing  their  clients  a  favour.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  adopt  effectual  precautions  against  fraud, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience.  Not  a  penny,  it  is 
believed,  is  lost  through  this  dishonest  form  of  leakage.  Again, 
the  system  of  railway  omnibuses  is  fiir  more  developed  with  our 
neighbours  than  it  is*  with  us ;  and  every  one  will  recall  the  long 
line  of  such  vehicles  that  wait  at  every  station,  and  which  most 
prudent  persons  with  much  luggage  invariably  use  when  going  to 
hotelff.  The  private  'bus  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  hotel 
abroad,  and  these  vehicles  with  their  clamorous  attendants  are 
found  waiting  for  every  train.  The  Metropolitan  Koilway  has  its 
great  three-horse  railway  omnibus,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Manchester,  and  whose  driver,  by  some  mysterious  law,  ia 
exceptionally  and  oddly  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  strange 
mechanical  umbrella,  fixed,  penthouse  like,  over  his  head.  His 
brethreii  disdain  such  shelter. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  omnibuses  were  eBtabliahc<i 
by  the  English  railway  companies  for  the  convenience  of  theii 
panengers.  The  first,  as  well  as  the  most  wholesale  of  these 
enirtprtn€ura  was  the  North-Westem,  which  started  with  a 
large  Dumber,  some  forty  or  fifty.  The  well-to-do  family  has 
taken  heartily  to  the  system,  with  a  genuine  *  for  this  relief  much 
thanks*'  The  anxious  father,  with  wife,  little  ones,  and  maids  to 
move,  together  with  appropriate  luggage,  drspatclies  a  postcard 
the  day  before  and  linds  at  his  door  betimes,  sometimes  to  the 
instant,  the  useful  vehicle,  with  its  civil,  responsible  driver,  and 
vin  find  himself  quit  for  a  few  shillings:  quit  also  of  angry 
discussion  and  extortion. 

A  great  change  in  the  London  omnibus  organisation  took 
ptaoe  at  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  when  a  vast  financial  scheme 
WIS  prepared  for  the  purpoxe  of  baying  up  the  vftnous  *  lines'  of 
vehicles  and  of  forming  one  large  company.     There  was  much 
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astonishment  when  it  was  discovered  that  this  scheme  had  been 
matored  in  Paris,  where  also  the  large  eums  necessary  had  been 
subscribed.  It  was  called  *  La  Coropagnie  Generale  et  Anglo- 
Fran^^ise  des  Omnibus.*  There  was,  indeed,  then  no  lack  of 
opportunity  fnr  reform  in  every  point  of  view.  The  'bus  at 
this  time  was  a  low-class  vehicle,  small,  ill-ventilated  and  ill- 
smelling,  with  plenty  of  damp  ptraw  for  th<*  feet,  a  door  and  a 
window,  both  generally  kept  closed.  The  '  knife-board  *  aloft,  a 
painful  seat,  was  reached  with  risk,  and  required  skill  to  attain. 
All  the  various  lines,  or  *  Times  '  as  they  were  called,  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  fifty  proprietors ;  some  of  a  larger  species,  such  as 
the  Wilsons,  were  owners  of  the  well-known  '  Favourites,'  a  name 
borrowed  from  Paris  in  the  early  days,  where  there  was  a  line 
known  as  Lea  Favorites,  The  Wilsons  had  omnibuses  in 
Dublin  and  other  leading  towns,  and  they  employed  some  fifty 
'buses  with  500  horses.  The  new  company  had  a  delicate  and 
diflScnlt  task  before  them  in  securing  these  lines ;  not  only  had 
they  to  take  the  stock  and  vehicles,  but  they  had  also  to  buy  up 
what  was  more  valuable,  the  *  Times,' or  goodwill,  of  that  particular 
road,  there  being  an  understanding  that  snch  became  a  monopoly 
for  the  proprietor  who  was  in  possession  of  the  route.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  company  had  to  buy,  the  price  naturally  rose. 
Before  starting  the  new  system,  they  succeeded  in  purchasing 
about  thirty  of  the  leading  lines,  leaving  about  twenty  who  were 
certain  to  come  in  later. 

At  this  moment  there  are  some  half-ardozen  such  proprietors — 
the  most  notable  of  whom  run  the  familiar  *  Royal  Blue,'  the  green 
and  useful*  Atlas,' the  red  'Paddington,' the  yellow*  Camden  Town*; 
these,  however,  are  survivals,  and  have  rather  an  old-fashioned  air. 
The  new  company  promised  lavishly ;  fares  were  to  be  reduced, 
speed  increased,  new  and  more  roomy  vehicles  built,  and  the  French 
system  of 'correspondence*  introduced-  A  prize  of  100^  was  offered 
for  a  plan  of  a  new  omnibus,  and  the  late  IMr.  George  Godwin  ad- 
judicated. But  this  brought  no  result,  and  the  '  correspondence  * 
system  was  not  found  satisfactory.  The  men,  too,  were  all  to  wear 
uniform,  with  numbers,  &c.,  an  idea  soon  given  up.  In  course  of 
time  the  undertaking  seemed  to  go  on  much  as  it  did  before,  and 
later  nearly  all  the  French  directors  appear  to  have  *got  out*  of 
the  concern.  Two  only  remain  at  the  present  time.  For  a  year 
or  two  saloon  omnibuses  of  a  better  class,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, were  run  by  the  company,  but  they  were  withdrawn. 
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The  real  and  fubstantial  change,  that  may  be  Fuid  to  have 
revolutionised  omnibus  travelling,  took  place  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  epirited  London  Road  Car  Company  was  established^ 
W'c  remember  the  nstoniahment  and  ridicule  with  which  their 
chocolate-coloured  cars,  drooping  down  in  front  on  a  pair  of  tiny 
wheel^i  with  an  entrance  beside  tlie  driver,  and,  most  bizarre  of  all, 
rows  of  chairs  on  ilte  topi  were  bailed,  l^ud  was  the  laughter 
imd  sharp  the  ridicule  of  the  old-established  Jebus.  The  curs 
were  roomy,  handsomely  upholstered  inside,  and  offered  much 
room  and  general  comfort  with  an  abundance  of  glasn  and  light. 
A  marvellous  change  from  the  straw  and  hard  seats  of  previous 
vehicles.  These  convenient  cars  were  designed  by  an  army 
obtain,  who  showed  much  skill  in  securing  balance,  lightness, 
Jtc  They  were  'horsed'  in  capital  style,  with  fine,  strong- 
quartered,  artillery-looking  animals,  driven  at  a  high  speed.  In 
these  vehicles  there  is  no  longer  the  old  pleasant  sociality  found 
in  the  seats  by  the  driver.  That  individual  is  perched  aloft  in  a 
batch  alone,  and  id  left  to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts ;  his 
pauengera  sit  as  it  were  '  on  deck,'  behind  him,  and  do  not  speak 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

By-and-by  these  vehicles  were  freahly  reformed,  the  entrance 
by  the  driver  was  found  dangerous,  a  convenient  staircase  with 
banisters  led  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  garden  chairs  grew  into  high 
iavoor  with  the  fuir.  •Struggling  through  many  diflSculties,  the 
Road  (^ar  Company  has  found  its  reforms  adopted  by  the  other 
line«,  which  hav«  followed  suit  iuHningtheirinterior  with  Utrecht 
velvet,  or  other  handsome  material,  suggeMing  the  comfort,  in 
•ome  instance?,  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage.  One  result  of 
this  competition  has  been  foimd  in  the  reduction  of  fares.  Thirty 
yeant  ag<i  it  wuh  thought  prodigiou.nly  cheap  to  be  taken  frrm 
Charing  Cross  to  the  Bank  for  threepence,  and  the  tariff  wiuf 
Uien,  roughly,  a^>out  a  penny  u  nale.  Now  the  passenger  is 
taken  to  Liverpool  Street  for  a  penny!  It  is  astonisliing  how 
pro6t  CTtn  be  ntiule  at  snoh  rates.  It  has  been  explained,  however, 
that  the  ijao^cngers  arc  ci^nstuntlygettingout  and  changing,  many 
only  going  a  bhort  distance.  In  Paris  it  is  still  threepence  for 
any  distance.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Road  Car  Company 
another  competitor  has  appeared  in  the  »hape  of  the  Ix>ndon 
Carriage  L'owimuy  which  offer  some  further  novelties  in  their 
cofuitruotion.  The  wheels  are  placed  under,  and  not  outside,  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  by  which  it  is  claimed  much  more  width  is 
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found  for  the  intenor.  There  irs  more  glass,  and  they  also  1: 
garden-seats,  which  is  indeed  a  pleasant,  airy  mode  of  seeing 
I^ndou  street  life.  There  la  gaiety,  and  even  amusement, 
found  in  such  a  jaunt. 

Yet  another  result  of  these  handsome  reforms  is  the 
abundant  patronage  of  what  may  be  called  the  higher  classes. 
We  know  of  peeresses  and  others  of  high  degree  who  often 
indulge  in  an  omnibus  ride.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  officers, 
members  of  *  first  class*  clubs  even,  all  patronise  the  once 
despised  'bus ;  nay,  meet  each  other  there  without  shame  or 
shrinking.  But  the  working  man  iflmrely  seen  on  the  upholstered 
cushions,  he  feels  himself  uncomfortable  and  d<!  trop.  The  tram- 
car  is  his  familiar  vehicle,  and  he  can  ensconce  himself  there  in  his 
mortar-splashed  clothes  without  restraint.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  in  time  the  superior  class  will  swoop  down  on  the  tram-carsi 
which  will  be  upholstered  and  Uirecht-velveted  up  to  their  tastt*. 
The  same  process  is  taking  place  with  the  third  class  on  the 
railway — with  the  I'eabody  lodging-houses,  &c. 

The  latest  development  is  the  light  one-horse,  conductorless, 
*  cab-bus,'  as  it  might  be  called,  which  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
a  halfpenny  carries  the  passenger  over  short  distances,  such  as  that 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo  Station.  The  ingenious 
transparent  collecting  box — an  American  invention — enables  the 
driver  to  control  his  fares  without  the  aid  of  a  conductor.  The 
system  enjoys  much  favour,  and  even  Mr.  Mantalini  must,  in  this 
case,  withdraw  his  finical  contempt  of  the  humble  coin,  which  he 
was  80  willing  should  be  '  demd.'  The  new  pattern  of  omnibus 
that  now  ranges  our  streets  is  really  a  most  thoughtful  and  in- 
genious work  of  design,  from  the  economy  of  weight  and  material, 
and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  ends  sought  for.  It  is  also  what 
may  be  called  *a  glass  coach,'  all  the  aides  forming  one  continuous 
window,  which  supplies  airiness  and  general  gaiety.  Doors  are 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  stoppage  is  produced  by  brakes. 
Many  have  been  the  devices  tried — and  vain  as  many — for  securing 
the  honetity  of  the  emjdot/cf't  and  checking  the  receipts.  The 
pristine,  rude  method  of  confiding  in  the  probity  of  those  whO' 
receive  the  cash  soon  broke  down  before  the  irresistible  temptation 
to  defraud,  and  the  total  dclicit  of  sums  kept  back  soon  grew  to 
alarming  proportions.  The  conductors  themselves, black-mailed 
as  they  were,  by  the  drivers  and  ostlers,  who  knew  what  gains! 
could  be  made  without  detection,  became  helpless;  as  the  dem 
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OD  tliein  iDcreasedy  so  did  tbeir  peculation.  The  spoliation  of '  the 
yard  *  vias  enormous.  A  syutem  of  tiokeU  was  tried  and  found  w 
useless  as  it  was  troublesome.  The  Koad  Car  Company  introduced 
the  highly  ingenious  *  alarm-punch/  still  in  use  on  the  tramways. 
Every  ticket  was  punched  by  a  little  machine,  with  a  reservoir,  in 
which  the  pieces  thus  cut  were  secured,  while  a  chime  sounding  at 
the  same  moment  assured  the  passenger  that  liia  fare  had  been 
registered.  Habit  soon  accustomed  the  passenger  to  this  process, 
and  its  omission  would  be  noticed.  Fraud,  however,  is  not  to 
be  thus  baffled ;  tickets  already  issued  were  punched  a  second  time ; 
the  inexperienced  did  not  require,  and  did  not  receive  a  ticket, 
and  the  *  alarm-punch  *  came  to  be  abandoned.  This  company  has 
now  adopted  tickets  in  a  numl>ered  series,  which  have  to  be  shown 
to  an  inspector,  who  visits  the  vehicle  at  inten'als.  The  '  London 
General  *  has  a  sort  of  tabulated  way-bill  affixed  to  the  door,  on 
which  the  conductor  must  inscribe  each  fare  in  a  column  denoting 
its  amount.  These,  however,  are  all  found  to  be  but  partial 
ch^ks,  though  it  is  stilted  that  part  of  the  machinery  for  detection 
are  innocent-looking,  apparent  '  fares,'  who  pay  with  the  rest^ 
and  who  take  note  of  the  officiaVs  proceedings.  But  qui«  cuato^ 
diet  cii»toiU$?  is  the  main  difScuUy, 

As  may  be  conceived,  the  business  of  the  largest  omnibus  com- 
pany in  the  world,  i\\e  'London  General,*  has  increased  steadily. 
It  now  ^  runs  '  about  nine  hundred  vehicles,  and  maintains  some 
Dine  thousand  horses.  Each  'bus  is  served  by  eleven  animals, 
and  the  average  number  of  men  cuiployed  is  three  thousand. 
The  receipts  taken  in  the  last  half  year  amounted  to  321,000^. 
ITio  advertisenients,  which  decorate  or  disfigure  the  interior,  are 
farmed  out  to  a  contractor,  and  bring  in  nearly  8,000^  a  year. 
Furty'six  millions  of  passengers  were  carried  during  six  months, 
and  the  amount  uf  pennies  taken  during  the  working  day  by  each 
'bttfl  amounted  to  between  two  pounds  five  and  two  }K:iunds  nine 
ihillinga.  Twelve  thousand  tons  of  f(K)d  ture  consumed  in  each 
half  year,  and  the  cost  of  each  horse  is  about  23^ 
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odd-'  said  Mrs,  Walton, 


setting 

80?' 


down 


*  Do  jou  know,  it  does  seem 

her  cup,  and  folding  her  hands.     '  Do  not  you 

*Odd?  What,  Jane?'  Her  husband  spoke  briskly,  with  a 
faint  not«  of  challenge  in  his  tone.  We  were  sitting,  six  of  up, 
these  two  and  their  four  guests,  in  the  courtyard  at  Bagot  Court, 
taking  tea — some  of  us,  1  am  afraid,  taking  it  cold  in  the  shape  of 
whisky  and  ApoUiuaris  wat^r.     But  then  the  day  was  hot. 

'  INIr.  Sefton's  conduct,  James,'  Mrs.  Walton  answered,  *  in 
sending  Fred  here  in  this  way.  It  is  not  that  I  gnidge  the  man 
his  food  and  bed,  Mrs,  Lingard.  You  know  that.  In  a  house 
like  this  one  or  two  extra  mouths  make  literally  no  difference. 
But  I  do  not  understand  why  he  is  here.  Can  you  think,  Mrs. 
Lingard,  why  Mr.  Sefton  has  sent  him  ? ' 

Sefton,  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  had  been  one  of  us  until  a 
day  or  two  before  this — a  guest  at  the  Court.  Then  he  had  gone 
to  visit  the  Featherstones  near  Exeter,  taking  his  valet  with  him. 
We  had  all  liked  him.  There  had  been  no  mystery  about  his 
movements  whatever,  and,  consequently,  our  surprise  had  been 
great  when,  twenty-four  hours  later,  his  servant  had  returned, 
bearing  a  note  from  him ;  in  which  he  asked  Mr.  Walton  to  lake 
the  roan  in  for  a  week,  and  explained  that  Fred  had  fallen  out 
with  the  Featherstones'  butler,  and  found  the  house  uncomfort- 
able. Some  would  have  thought  the  explanation  insuilicicnt,  but 
the  Squire  was  the  least  suspicious  of  men,  and,  without  taking 
counsel,  he  had  wired  an  affirmative. 

Mrs,  Lingard,  a  particular  friend  of  Sefton's,  did  not  hasten  to 
answer;  so  I  said, '  It  certainly  seems  queer  to  me.  Sefton  has 
chambers  in  London.  MTiy  did  he  not  Bend  the  man  to  town, 
which  is  nearer  to  Exeter  than  Worcestershire  ?  Surely  it  would 
have  been  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  easy,  to  send  him  home.' 

•  Of  course  it  would  ! '  Delves  Bagot  aj*sented  indolently.  He 
was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  on  the  lawn,  which 
verges  on  the  one  open  side  of  the  courtyard.  •  Or  into  lodgings 
at  Exeter,  where  he  might  have  made  some  use  of  him.  Or  loan 
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hotel — he  is  rich  enough/  Delves  added  with  a  sigh,  *  to  pay  for 
hie  board.* 

*  And  it  is  not,'  Mrs.  Walton  said,  *  as  if  Mr.  Sefton  were  an 
intimntc  friund  of  uurs,  though  I  like  him  very  much.  This  was 
his  first  visit.  If  Mr.  Walton  did  not  know  his  handwriting,  I 
should  be  temiJted  to  think  the  letter  a  forgery.' 

'  It  is  his  letter,  safe  enough,'  sitid  the  Stjuire  hnutqiit^ly. 

Mn<.  Lingurd  ceasicd  drawing  palttrrns  ou  the  juivemriit  with 
the  handle  of  her  sunshade  und  looked  up.  '  8efiou  is  u  fool !  * 
»he  8uad  uirily.  '  Fred  can  do  anything  with  him — turn  him 
round  liis  finger,  Mrs.  Walton.  He  always  could.  That  is  so, 
Linganly  isa^t  it?' 

*  Vou  ought  to  knoW|  my  dear,*  said  the  gentleman  placidly. 

*  Well,  he  can !  *  she  anawere<l,  with  some  show  of  temper.  '  I 
dare  saj  he  has  got  Sefton  under  his  thumb.  You  have  all  got 
weak  places,  you  mon  I  And  your  servants  know  them.'  And 
Madame  finished  her  whisky  and  ApoUinaris  very  much  as  if  she 
liked  it.  Mrs.  Lingard  was  no  favourite  with  most  of  us.  She^ 
was  well  connected.  &he  had  a  rich  husband.  Hut  she  had  al 
a  villa  at  Pjtu,  Ju  wliich  she  spent  half  the  year,  and  P>ench 
polish  had  long  ago  hidden  any  natural  good  qualitie-s  the  woman 
may  ha^4^  [K>sHessed.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  her  hus- 
band, a  lazy,  over-fed  man,  rarely  without  a  French  novel  in  his 
hand. 

'  Kut,'  said  Mr.  Walton  impatiently,  'why  should  Fred  wish  to 
b«  Lero  Y  You  do  not  think  he  has  come  to  rob  the  house,  Jane  ?  * 

*To  kxHs  the  maids,  more  likely  I  *  suggested  some  one. 

'That  is  Lingard  ull  over!  'retorted  Madame  contemptuously. 
'  You  were  walking  with  my  maid  this  morning,  my  man  I  I  sawq 
you,  and  blushed  for  your  taste.     She  ha3 ' 

'  Pooh,  |K»h  I '  from  the  .Squire. 

*  No  more  figure  ihuu  a  hackbwtrd  ! '  triumphantly. 

*  Pooh,  pooh  1 '  cried  (lie  S-iuin*,  ^till  more  impatiently  ;  *  thu 
is  all  nonsensr.* 

'  No,  JameK,  it  is  not  nonsense,"  .'•aid  ^fr*.  Walton  placidlv. 
'Injrt  Mr.  S<;fion'ai  servant  on  the  stairs  near  tho  s«wing-roc>m 
very  late  last  night,  and  he  hurried  by  me  in  a  way  I  did  not  at 
all  like.      Hf.  h  '-'     '   "<  man,  a  litdeabove  his  nittrntion, 

and  1  dare  say  Mi  .^^i^oiled  him.      !!«•  will  set  our  ser- 

Tanta  by  the  ear."/ 

*  lias  it  occurred  to  you,'  1  asked,  *  that  ho  m.ky  have  got  into 
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some  slight  trouble  with  the  police  ?     And  Sefton  wants  him  safe 
out  of  the  way  for  a  hit  ?  * 

*  Nothing  more  likely,'  quoth  Madame,  with  an  evil  gmite. 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Walton,  with  sudden  decision,  *  I  will  not 
have  him  in  the  house  after  Saturday,' 

I  was  inwardly  making  merry  and  congratulating  Mrs.  Walton 
on  the  clevernesa  with  which  she  had  reached  her  ends^I  had 
^n  ihem  all  along — when  Mr.  Lingard  said,  *  Here  comes  the 
sntleman  in  question  !  And  you  will  sec  I  am  right.  It  is  the 
girls  he  is  after.  He  has  one  of  them  in  tow  now,  the  young 
jackanapes  !  * 

I  saw  Bagot'8  face  flush  all  over.  Ife,  as  well  as  Lingard,  wua 
sitting  facing  the  lawn,  I  turned,  and,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
Fred,  a  good-looking,  slim  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a  tweed  suit, 
which  I  suppose  he  thought  he  might  wear,  being  in  mufti.  He 
was  crossing  the  lawn  from  the  gardens  with  a  girl  at  his  side. 
As  I  looked  the  girl — taking  from  him  a  basket — left  him,  and 
came  towards  us.     It  was  Bessie — Miss  Walton. 

^Ir.  Lingard,  in  fine,  had  made  a  slip.  '  You  have  made  a  bad 
shot  this  time,'  I  said  to  him  coolly.  I  was  not  going  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulty. 

But,  with  French  airinesii,  he  saw  no  difficulty,  or  he  had  not 
the  grace  to  apologise.  '  Miss  Walton,  is  it  ?  Well,  Mademoiselle 
is  no  doubt  amusiijg  herself.' 

Bagot  got  up  with  such  violence  that  his  chair  went  over  like 
a  nineptn.  Luckily,  it  was  only  a  wicker  one.  *  Come  and  knock 
the  balls  about,*  he  said  to  me,  his  head  very  high, 

*  All  right,*  I  assented,  and,  rising  more  gently,  went  with  him. 

'Coarse  beast! '  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  billiard- 
room  was  closed  behind  u?.  'I  have  a  good  mind  to  kick  him. 
If  that  be  French  politeness,  hang  French  politeness,  say  I.* 

*  With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered,  choosing  a  cue. 

'  And  that  woman !  After  Sefton  left  she  followed  me 
about  the  place  a  whole  day,  wanting  to  tell  my  fortune. 
Pah !  it  made  me  sick.      She  is  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.* 

*  She  flatters  herself,*  I  said,  pausing  npon  a  cannon,  'that 
Master  Fred  has  been  ecnt  back  to  keep  an  eye  upon  her — in 
Sefton's  interest.     That  is  her  reading  of  the  riddle.* 

'  Rubbish  !  *  retorted  fiagot — he  was  in  a  contradictory  mood. 
*  Sefton  is  as  tired  of  her  as  her  husband  is.  What  on  earth  he 
ever  saw  in  her  afifectations  I  cannot  imagine/ 
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^  Vou  do  not  think  that  Fred  is  here  on  her  account  ? ' 

'  Not  he  !  It  is  some  intrigue  of  his  own  with  the  maids.  Or 
—or— oh  I  I  don't  know,'  he  concluded  fretfully,  striking  his  ball 
over  the  ctuhion,  and  grumbling  as  bo  sought  for  it  under  the 
fender. 

I  put  down  my  cue.  Delves  Bagot  and  I  were  old  friends.  1 
liked  the  boy,  liked  his  boyish  impulsiveness  and  frauk  bearing, 
and  even  th»*  obstinacy  and  self-confidence  that  were  well  enough 
in  a  Bagot.  *  I^ok  here,  Delve.**/  I  said, '  why  do  you  not  speak 
to  Walton  ?  About  Besftie,  I  mean.  You  are  wretched  comjiHuy 
at  present — in  pain  yourself,  and  a  cause  of  pain  to  others.' 

He  lof»ked  at  me  angrily  ;  but,  seeing  me  unmoved,  relented, 
*  Wrll,  I  intended  to  speak  to  him  to-day,  Brett.  And  then  I 
heard  the  old  boy  talking  of  thu  doctor  at  Aahley  who  wants  to 
umrry  Mary  Young,  and — and  about  fortune*huntera  generally, 
yoa  know,  aiangiug  them  up  hill  and  down  dale.  And  I  funked, 
that  1*1  the  truth.  You  know,  except  my  pay  and  the  three  hun- 
dred a  year  rent  for  tliis  place,  I  have  absolutely  nothing/ 

*  Thanks  to  old  Squire  Courtenay.' 
^Well,  tbankfl  to  him  and  one  or  two  others,'  Delves  said 

family. 

It  was  a  proverb  in  the  family  that  a  certain  Squire  Coortenay 
had  Mtart*'d  (ho  Bagols  downhill  by  riiising  money  at  ruinous 
ioteiest  in  the  '4.0.  ills  descendants  resented  it  the  more  that  he 
had  brought  his  enterprise  to  a  most  ignominious  end.  His  twenty 
thonmnd  guineas  had  done  no  one  any  good,  for  the  old  gentle- 
nuuit  riding  by  night  to  join  the  Prince  at  Derby,  hud  been  way- 
laid and  murdered  along  with  his  servant,  and  robbed,  of 
course. 

*  Well,  you  may  make  your  mind  easy.  Delves,*  I  said.  '  Wal- 
ton would  much  rather  that  Bessie  married  a  Bagot  with  Squire 
Coortenay  for  a  great-grandfather,  to  s;iy  nothing  of  the  gun- 
powder gentleman  —  B;igot  rhymes  with  faggot, you  know — than  a 
Bnooks  with  the  twenty  thooMind  in  band/ 

'  Possibly/  re|tlied  Delves  drily.  *  But  a  Bagot  with  the  coin 
would  be  still  more  wt^lcotue.* 

*  Yoo  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  It,  young  itian,'  I  re- 
torted«  And  we  played  a  game  of  fifty  up,  and  then  went  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

I  never  Celt  any  doubt  myself  of  the  success  of  Delves's  suit. 
If  I  bad,  a  glance  at  Bagot  Court  would  have  removed  iU    Tbo 
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Court,  quaint  at  all  times,  and  beautiful  in  summer,  formed  three 
eides  of  a  hollow  square.  A  great  stone  tower,  latticed,  so  to 
speak,  by  wide  raullioned  windows,  formed  the  principal  side ;  and 
this  time  and  Lichens  had  mellowed  to  a  deep  orange  tint.  The 
wings  were  of  still  older  date.  They  ran  back  from  the  front  at 
right  angles — long,  many-gabled  buildings  of  brick  and  timber, 
maaked  by  rongh-cast  and  veiled  by  westcrias.  Like  all  houses 
built  in  this  shupe-,  the  Court  was  a  rambling  pile.  It  was  a  day's 
journey  from  t  lie  one  end  to  theother.  Onthegronnd-floorasingle 
long  passage,  following  the  exterior  lines  of  the  building,  simplified 
matters  for  the  stranger,  but  above  he  had  no  such  assistance. 
There  were  at  least  six  staircases.  The  rooms  were  on  as  many 
levels,  and  often  the  only  way  to  reach  a  next-door  neighbour  was 
to  go  downstairs  and  ascend  another  corkscrew  flight,  past  a  fresh 
Reries  of  Bagota,  who  seemed,  by  the  faint  gleaiu  of  the  candle,  (o 
be  smirking  in  their  frames. 

Delves  and  I  were  more  lucky.  We  occupied  rooms  adjoining 
one  another  in  the  west  wing,  with  a  tiny  dark  staircase,  most 
suggestive  of  midnight  murder,  all  to  ourselves.  Above  us  slept 
some  of  the  sen'ant«.  Underneath  was  the  billiard-room,  one  of 
the  handsomest  rooms  iu  the  house,  lined  with  bookshelves,  and 
well  warmed  on  winter  nights  by  a  great  open  fireplace,  flanked 
by  oak  settles. 

As  I  lay  in  bed  that  night  I  heard  something:  a  crisp,  sharp 
sound  as  easily  recognised  by  an  educated  ear  as  any.  It  was  the 
click  of  one  billiard  ball  striking  another.  1  fancy  I  must  have  lain 
some  time  listening  to  it,  apprehending  what  it  was,  but  not  the 
time  and  place,  until  at  last  I  grew  less  drowsy,  and  began  to  put 
one  and  one  together.  Then  I  started  up  in  bed,  remembering 
that  it  must  be  two  o*clock  at  least ;  that  all  the  men  had  come 
to  bed  at  the  same  time  with  myself  ;  and  that  therefore  this  sound 
needed  explanation. 

C^uld  it  be  merely  the  echo  in  my  ears  of  the  day's  play  ?  No. 
Click!  click!  it  came,  at  regular  iutervals.  There  could  be  no 
doubt.  Some  one  in  this  still  house,  wrapped  in  sliuuber,  this 
house  in  which  eiu-ly  hours  were  kept,  was  playing  billiards  at  two 
in  the  morning.  And  I  had  put  out  the  billiiu'd-room  lights  with 
niy  own  hand  two  hours  before,  at  least ;  and  seen  every  one  fitart 
to  bod, 

'  It  is  Bagot,'  was  my  first  thought.  *  He  cannot  sleep,  and 
ha9  gone  downstairs.     But  Walton  will  not  like  it.' 
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Getting  out  of  h^d,  I  put  on  a  dresaing-gowDi  and  softly  felt  my 
W^y  to  Ifagot'H  room.  The  do^tr  was  unlucke*!.  The  room  was  in 
iltt'knesfl,  but  I  hcurd  him  breathiu^,  made  mj  way  to  him,  and 
awoke  him. 

*  JTallo  !  *  be  cried,  grasping  me,  *  who  is  it  ?  * 

•I,  Brett.  Do  not  inuke  a  noise,'  I  wkiapered.  'There  is 
•omrthing  wrong  downstairs — something  very  queer,  at  any  rate.' 
1  made  him  listen.     The  sound  of  the  balls  was  <piite  audible  here- 

•All  right  !  Mie  said,  briskly  lighting  his  candle  and  getting 
Up.  *It  is  Lingard,  for  a  aovereign.  We  will  go  down  and  give 
Wra  ft  frigbt>' 

*  He  sleeps  in  the  other  wing,*  I  objected. 
•Well,  at  any  rate  we  will  go  and  see  who  it  is,'  replied  the 

\g  fellow,  thorouglily  wide  awake  now.  And  accordingly  we 
iuily  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  guarded  light  apiecp  crept 
down  the  narrow  staircase  which  had  iU  foot  within  a  few  paces  of 
ihe  hilliard-nx>m  dofjr. 

rhfugh!  I  nearly  dropped  the  candle.  Some  one  swiftly 
and  ailently  scudded  by  me.  A  woman  it  Hccmed  to  be,  coming 
from  the  billiard-room  door;  a  woman  startled  by  our  approach. 

•  Who  was  it,  I^agot  ? '  I  whispered  ;  for  all  I  had  seen  was  a  tall 
form  in  a  blue  robe.     '  Who  was  it,  old  man  ?  ' 

Delves  did  not  answer.  He  was  standing  gazing  down  the  now 
empty  jjassage  which  led  through  the  main  buildii»g  to  the  far 
wingf  as  if  he  thought  by  long  looking  he  could  conjure  back  the 
apparition  or  whatever  it  was.  When  I  rej^»oated  my  question  he 
l<«»ked  blankly  at  me,  then  drojiped  his  eyes.  'I  do  not  know 
who  it  wafi,'  he  muttered,  speaking  in  a  way  unusual  with  him. 

•  I-iet  u*  see  who  is  here,* 

For,  listening,  we  could  Mtill  hear  the  click  of  the  billiard  balls. 

*  M'tiat  the  dickenst  is  up? '  I  said  nervously,  as  he  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  door.     *  \M»o  is  it,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

The  start  which  the  woman  had  given  me  had  shaken  my 
Drrvw,  an»i  ant  for  Bagot,  his  nmnn<T  had  changed  ^t^^ngfdy. 
He  no  longer  seemed  to  look  on  the  affair  a?  a  lark  and  our  share 
ia  it  AM  a  jdke.     lie  }(p(»ke  with  siivago  emjiUusia  as  he  answered, 

•  Who  ?     The  devil  knows  I     Jtut  we  will  soon  sec  I '  and  he  flung 
the  df'or  widr  open.     I  went  in  behind  him. 

Well,  I  had  not  looktMl  fc»r  this,  I#enning  over  the  table  in 
(be  full  glare  of  tl»e  lights  was  Sifton*s  man.  His  face,  scared 
out  of  oil  ImndsoiiicncKs,  peeriHl  at  110  over  his  shoulder.     (  )qv 
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hand — it  shook — rested  on  the  extended  cue  ;  a  ball,  even  while 
we  stood  at  gaze,  slid  with  a  soft  thud — audible  in  the  silenc 
—the  dead  silence  of  the  place — into  a  pocket.  The  man's, 
jaw'fell.  I 

Afy  first  impulse  was  to  laughjhut  I  checked  it.  In  the  bright 
quiet  room  I  felt  a  sudden  presence  us  of  thunder  in  the  air. 
Perhaps  the  man's  terror  struck  me  as  strange ;  perhaps  Hagot*s  i 
dumbnes3.  He,  usually  so  frank  and  ready  of  speech,  a  first  favourite 
with  the  servants  and  never  without  a  merry  word  for  them,  stood 
tongue-tied  now,  devouring  the  interloper  with  his  eyes.  It  was 
1  who  spoke  first,  who  moved  first.  '  Fred  ! '  I  said,  putting  on 
all  the  sternness  I  could,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Will 
you  explain,  if  you  please.' 

Pah  !  The  fellow  wan  frightened.  He  stuttered  an  inarti- 
culate something ;  then  recovered  his  voice  and  fell  to  abject  en- 
treaties. He  bad  come  down  to  use  the  table.  He  was  fond  of 
the  game.  He  could  not  play  in  the  day.  He  would  not  do  it 
again,  if  we  would  overlook  it,  and  not  report  him  to  Mr.  Walton. 

It  struck  me  that  his  fear  exceeded  the  occasion.  But  when 
I  turned  and  saw  Bagot'a  freezing  face,  I  wondered  no  longer, 

*  Why,  Bagot  I '  I  said,  thinking  he  was  ill,  for  he  was  the  last 
person  to  take  an  escapade  of  this  kind  seriously,  *  what  is  the ' 

He  did  not  let  me  finish.  He  shocked  and  astotdshed  me  by 
his  violence.  He  jjut  me  aside  and  faced  the  servant.  *  Vou 
lie  1  *  he  exclaimed,  addressing  him  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
passion,  while  he  stretched  out  one  hand  as  if  he  would  grasp  and 
shake  him.  *  You  lie,  man  I  You  have  not  come  down  to]use  the 
table !    You  have  not  come  down  to  play !     Y'ou  have  come  down 

to — to '  He  broke  off  choked  by  his  anger.     For  a  moment 

he  glared  round  wildly.  Then  exclaiming,  I  cannot  say  it ! 
I  cannot  say  it  I  Yon  villain  !  *  he  turned  and  absolutely  ran  from 
the  room, 

F*or  me,  I  was  dazed.  I  was  still  looking  from  him  to  the 
servant  in  inexpressible  wonder,  when  I  found  him  gone,  A 
moment's  hesitation,  and  I  hurried  after  hira,  in  alarm,  and  some 
anger  and  more  confusion,  and  heard  him  stumble  up  the  narrow 
stairs  like  one  blind.  But  when  I  reached  the  lauding  at  the  top 
he  had  locked  his  door  behind  him. 

To  go  down  to  the  billiard-room — ^and  find  it  dark  and  the 
man  vanished — this  was  my  first  impulse.  Then  I  went  to  my 
own  room  and  sat  on  the  bed  and  pinched  my  arm*    \Muit  had 
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must  be  a  dreiim.  The  short  iaterview,  Dflves's  paseion, 
filet's  fear,  had  left  the  imperfect  impressions  of  a 
dream.  Hut  no,  the  pinch  bit  home,  and  I  sat  erect,  listening 
until  I  was  sure  that  all  was  quiet  next  door.  This  I  did  more 
than  once,  and  so  hung  between  troubled  sleep  and  waking 
until  morning.  When  I  finally  opened  my  eyes  Bagot  was  at  my 
bedside. 

*  Brett/  he  began  abruptly,  as  though  he  were  afraid  to  let  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  stand  the  test  of  an  instant's  delay,  *  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you.  I  must  tell  some  one,  or  I 
shall  go  mud.' 

*  If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you,'  I  said,  much  concerned 
for  him,  *  go  on,  my  dear  boy.* 

*  You  cannot.  No  one  can,'  he  replied,  in  a  cold  impassive 
manner  very  unlike  his  usual  way.  *Lingard,  corse  him!  was 
rigiil/ 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?    In  what,  Bagot  ?  * 

He  liad  gone  to  the  window,  and  spoke  with*  his  back  to  mc. 

*  ITf*  isaid  that  man  had  come  after  one  of — of  the  women.  He 
told  me  which.  He  was  about  right.  Clever  fellow,  Lingard,' 
with  a  bitter  laugh. 

I  am  pretty  Hhaq>  at  taking  hints.  I  saw  already  at  what  he 
was  driviug,  *  I)o  yuu  menu,*  I  said,  shocked  that  Bagot  of  all 
people  should  entertjiin  such  a  thought — *that  he  is  here  on 
Account  of  Mi«s  Walton — of  Bessie  ?  ' 

*  Aye,  I  do,'  he  answered  drearily.  *  Strange,  is  it  not  ?  But 
wom^n  arc  strange,  Brett.' 

•F.M    '         ''I  cried. 

*  A\   .  '*  indeed  I  *  he  said  in  the  same  tone. 
I  was  befogged.     I  did  not  know  how  to  take  him,  wliat  to 

•av  '  '  '  '  '  t  so  prPt>ostcrous,  and  when  entprtained  by  him 
BO  my  everyday  reason.     *  But,  Hiigot,'  I  asked 

f«?«!blT,  *  you  do  not  iiiKinantetbat  she — Bessie — cticourages  him  ? ' 

*  Ijook  here,'  he  said,  '  I  must  tell  you  all  or  nothing.  That  is 
just  what  I  do  moan.  Yoti  know  Ltnganl  noticed  her  walking 
with  him  yesterday  ? ' 

MVtiy,  you  jealous  f^Kil  I '  T  crieil,  springing  out  of  bed, 
*tbrrc  WM  no  harm  in  that.  She  had  been  picking  fruit,  and  he 
carried  the  Im^ket  for  hor  as  any  »ter\'ant  might** 

•Wait!'  hr  answered,  quite    nnmovcd   by   my   indignation. 

*  Did  you  notice  thai  man't*  hand  lust  night?     You  did  not.     I 
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did,  Brett.  He  was  wearing  on  his  little  finger  Miss  Walton's 
pearl  ring — the  one  ber  father  gave  her  last  Christmas.  1  should 
know  it  among  a  hundred.' 

•But  she  may  have  lost  it.     He  may  have  found  it/ I  said,, 
somewhat  staggered  hy  this, 

*  It  was  on  her  finger  when  I  said  go<Kl-night  to  her/  Bagot 
answered  gloomily.  *  Of  that  I  am  certain.  It  changed  hands ( 
after  midnight.  And  that  is  not  all.  You  did  not  see  who  it 
was  whom  we  all  but  caiight  coming  out  of  the  billiard-room  thia 
morning— at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  Brett  ?  I  did.  It  woa 
Miss  Walton/ 

'  Impossible  ! '  I  cried,  aghast,  remembering  that  she  slept  in 
the  other  wing. 

'  It  was,     Vou  shake  your  head,     I  tell  you,'  he  repeated 
bitterly,  *  it  was.     Do  you  think  I  should  not  know  her  anywhere 
— everywhere,  man  !     And  for  that  fellow*8  tale,  do  you  believe  it 
yourself?     "Who  ever  heard  of  a  servant  going  down  alone  to  use  i 
the  billiard-table  in  the  middle  of  the  night?' 

I  found  a  difficulty  there  myself.  1  did  not  believe  Delves's 
suspicions  had  any  basis.  I  repudiated  them  stoutly  in  my  own 
mind.  But  it  was  so  difficult  to  explain  P>ed'9  conduct  otherwise. 
His  own  story  was  improbable,  aud  the  more  improbable  the 
more  closely  I  scanned  it.  Oa  the  other  hand,  if  Delves  were 
right,  Fred's  strange  return  and  his  vigil  in  the  billiard-room  be- 
came intelligible.  So  did  his  peculiar  fear  at  sight  of  Bagot, 
whom  nil  the  household  knew  to  be  courting  Miss  Bessie. 

I  remembered,  too,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  a  word  wliich 
the  butler  had  said  tome  before  dinner  the  previous  evening.  He 
was  an  old  servant,  in  Mrs.  Walton's  confidence,  and  meeting  hiib 
on  the  stairs  I  had  not  scrupled  to  ask  him  if  he  could  account 
for  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Sefton's  servant.  He  could  not ; 
and  on  my  aaking  him  between  jest  and  earnest  if  Fred  waa 
courting  one  of  the  maids,  he  had  answered,  *Xo,  sir.  He  keeps 
himself  very  stiff,  I  think  he  considers  himself  a  cut  above 
them.' 

A  cut  above  them !  Umph  !  Could  it  be  that  Liugard  was 
right  ? 

'  I  shall  leave  to-day,*  said  Delves,  preparing  to  go. 

*  No,  you  must  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind/  I  answered  firmTyT 
•  Vou  must  stay  twenty-four  hours  at  least.'  And  I  made  him 
promise  this.     Now  that  be  had  told  bis  story,  I  conld  see  how 
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«liit«  and  heart-broken  he  looke<l.  Yet  while  I  pitied  him  I  was 
angry  with  him.  It  wu.s  hard  to  remember  tliat  a  lover  is  the 
mo9t  volatile  creature  in  the  world  ;  and  that  for  him  from  im- 
plicit confidence  to  degrading  Buspicion  is  but  a  step — a  step 
taken  in  a  moment. 

Kaihcr  it  seemed  natural  to  think  he  should  have  been  the 
last  to  harbour  the  thought.  The  thought!  Oh,  the  pity  of  it, 
if  he  were  right,  I  hud  heard  of  things  like  this  before.  1  knew 
they  happened— sometimes  in  places  the  least  likely.  But  hitherto 
they  had  befallen  my  friende'  friends,  and  I  could  8hrug  my 
flhoulders. 

A  few  days  before  we  had  taken  tea  on  a  email  island  in  the 
river.  And  one  of  the  boys  had  made  a  song  of  fair  women — 
wretched  doggrel  it  was— about  the  ladies,  giving  tach  a  verse. 
I  remembered  Bessie's : 

My  next  U  tall  niwl  plump  and  froo 
Ah  Kliealjcth's  self  at  Tilbury, 

Aofl  cream  und  ru*^va 

And  milk  nn<l  ponies 
Ar«  ftll  In  her  face,  that  is  faJr  to  see* 

5?be  had  been  vexed  in  a  good-humoiu-ed  way  by  the  word 
•  frte,'  and  the  minstrel  had  suffered  no  little,  Could  it  be,  I 
wondered  now,  that  he  bad  seen  aright — that  his  more  delicate 
insight,  (.-ynical  young  dog  that  he  was !  liad  rend  in  that  un- 
affected frankness  which  I  found  so  charming  a  fatal  lack  of 
rejterve — ati  odious  facility? 

Xo  !  u  hundred  times  no  I  1  would  believe  in  Bessie,  though 
all  theae  gay  young  ft^lUiws  lihould  desert  her.  I  sat  next  her  at 
brenkfa^t  in  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  Begot,  lie  had  quietly 
taken  one  by  her  father  at  the  other  comer.  As  he  did  so  a 
cibnde  cro«set|  her  pleasant  grey  eyes,  I  saw  it  though  she 
dropped  them  quickly.  She  was  visibly  hurt  and  guri»rised.  But 
•h«r  made  no  remark,  nnd  I  strove  by  chatting  volubly  to  cover 
hiM  tilence  and  draw  off  the  Lingards'  attention  from  his  pallor. 
If  there  wiut  one  t^ing  which  coutd  add  to  the  wretched  imbroglio 
impending,  it  was  that  that  dreadful  woman  opposite  should  get 
KS  inkling  of  it. 

No !  a  hundred  times  no !  And  yet  something  which  happened 
pre»eixtly  wnt  a  cold  Khiv«T  down  my  back,  \S'ilkinrf,  Iht?  butler, 
while  handing  the  toasrt  to  my  neighbour,  whispered, '  Your  ring, 
mi«s<' 
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Perfofcey  as  he  was  between  us,  I  heard  as  well  as  she  ai( 
But  tlie  words  were  nothing.     It  was  the  vivid  blush  which  iu-! 
stantly  crimsoned  her  cheeks,  the  frightened  glance  she  cast  in 
Bagot's  direction,  that  chilled  me.     'Thank  you,'  she  answere< 
nervously;  and  her  fingers  hurriedly  closed  on  the  trinket  au( 
conveyed  it  beneath  the  table. 

'  Mr.  Sefton*8  man  gave  it  me,  mis?,*  added  the  butler.  But, 
though  he  moved  away  slowly,  as  if  looking  to  be  questioned,  sh< 
asked  him  nothing.  She  did  not  inquire  how  Sefton*s  man  cam* 
to  have  it  or  to  send  it  to  her,  nor  say  a  word  about  it  to  th< 
butler  or  to  me.     Strange  !     Very  strange  ! 

I  could  not  talk  after  that,  and  had  scarce  courage  to  answer 
Mrs.  Lingard  when  she  said  with  a  thinly-veiled  sneer,  •  Well, 
Mr.  Brett,  have  you  got  to  the  bottom  of  Master  Fred's  mysten 
yet  ? ' 

Confound  her  I     *  Possibly,  Mrs.  Lingard,  and  possibly  not,'  I 
said,  as  coolly  as  I  could. 

*  Why  do  you  not  take  counsel  with  Miss  Walton?'  she  con- 
tinued in  the  same  mocking  tone.  *  She  was  not  with  us  whei 
we  discussed  it  yesterday.  Pexhaps  she  can  solve  the  riddle  foi 
you.  But  you  have  other  fish  to  fry,*  she  went  on,  turning  to 
Bessie,  'have  you  not,  my  dear?  I  dare  say  yon  hardly  know 
that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Seftoa'a  Fred  exists.' 

I  dashed  in  with  something.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  th< 
woman's  cold  eyes  enjoying  the  girl's  confusion.  For,  confused,] 
red,  and  perhaps  angry,  Bessie  was — whether  at  the  mention  oi 
Sefton's  servant  or  at  the  other  insinuation,  the  covert  reference 
to  her  tolerably  public  love  affair  with  Delves — I  could  not 
determine.  Only  after  this  I  hated^  Mrs.  Lingard  more  than 
ever. 

As  a  party  we  were  more  at  odds  than  ever  that  day.  W< 
loitered  about  the  house  and  grounds,  alone  or  in  pairs,  killinj 
time  as  we  best  might.  Delves  did  not  speak  to  Bessie  save  ii 
the  most  formal  manner — did  not  invite  her  to  go  in  the  boat  oi 
take  a  lesson  at  billiards,  as  had  been  his  custom  after  breakfast, 
]?ut  the  two  went,  so  far  as  I  could  mako  out,  and  severall; 
moped  through  the  morning  like  broken-winged  chickens* 
Every  one  saw  that  something  was  wrong;  but  as  Fred  had  no< 
*  spoken  to  papa'  the  affair  had  scarcely  reached  the  stage  a( 
which  one  might  interfere.  I  was  in  two  minds  whether  I  shoult 
not  tell  Mr.  Walton  of  Fred's  escapade  in  the  billiard-room  ant 
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tnake  tbe  Berrant  explain  it.  But  Bagot  bad  shown  so  strong  a 
desire — foolish,  but  natural  perhaps — not  to  meddle,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  silence  for  a  few  hours  at  least. 

Father  G\yn  came  in  to  lunch,  and  caused  a  diversion  very 
welcome  to  one  of  us.  In  old  Mr.  Bagot's  time  he  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house.  Now,  the  AValLons  being  Protestants,  he 
occupied  a  tiny  parsonage  in  the  garden.  In  person  he  was  a 
short,  white-bearded,  slightly  infirm  man ;  most  simple,  courteous, 
kindly,  liking  the  Waltons,  who  were  good  to  him,  but  loving  the 
old  family,  and  Delves  in  j^articulnr,  with  a  passionate  love,  snr- 
pawing,  I  really  believe,  that  of  a  father. 

He  *at  by  Mrs.  Lingard,  by  ill  lack,  for  her  bump  of  venera- 
tion was  wanting,  and  the  only  views  she  held  that  savoured  of 
the  immaterial  were  connected  with  magic  and  palmistry.  Her 
first  instinct  was  to  make  fun  of  the  old  man.  *  You  should  be 
good  at  explaining  my*^tery?s,  Father  CTlyn,'  she  said;  Hhat  is  a 
molu  p!»rt  of  yciur  Inisineft.-',  U  it  not?* 

I  fihaddered.  But  a  round  of  quiet  duties,  perhaps  age  itself, 
had  rendered  hi^  mind  sluw  to  work.  'I  do  not  think  I  quite 
understand,*  he  said  meekly.  Her  flippant  manner  wa^^  something 
new  and  formidable  to  him,  but  he  did  not  dream  that  she  could 
bo  deriding  hi*  office  ;  and  his  very  innocence  baffled  her. 

•  You  must  know  a  great  many  Becrets,  fatlier,  I  mean,'  she 
repeated,  inviting  us  by  a  look  to  join  in  the  sport — tlie  precious 
•lM>rt ! 

•  There  are  secrets  in  all  liveii,  lady,'  he  said  gravely. 

•  I  tLink  you  had  better  take  care,  Mrs.  Lingard,'  I  suggested 
lly,  but  so  that  all  might  hear. 

•  1  wish  you  would  mind  your  own  business,  Mr.  Brett,'  she 
crie<l  rudely,  losing  her  temper;  there  was  her  weak  spot.     *I 

-  care  of  myself  without  your  help.     And   for   Father 
-f^crets,  I  should  think  there  are  not  many  in  this  little 
TOiage  that  are  worth  much.    Mr,  Brett  is  for  making  mysteries 
where  there  are  none,  father.' 

•  Strange  things  hajtpen  everywhere,'  he  answered  quite  eagerly. 
*  An  old  place  has  always  its  mysteries,  its  old  stories  and  riddles, 
lady*  There  are  some,  for  instance,  who  say  tiiat  Mr.  Courttnay 
£ii^«.I)^lvcit  \izst  no  doubt  told  you  his  Ftory* — he  ran  on 
garroloitsly,  *  never  was  robbed  or  murdered,  but  got  wife  to 
'■    '  '   lied  abroad  in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  that  the 

aboqt  to  save  the  estates.     You   know  that,  I)elvei?* 
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*  To  save  the  estates  ?     From  what  ? '  Madame  asked  obtusely. 

*  From  confiscation,'  Delves  answered,  speaking  for  the  old 
gentleman.     *But  you  do  not  believe  the  story,  father?' 

He  ^hook  his  head,  smiling  at  the  lad.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  proud  he  was  of  the  tradition,  and  how  he  looked  at  Delves 
while  he  dwelt  ujxin  it.  Bagot  had  often  told  me  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  talk  to  him  by  the  hour  of  this  or  that  ancestor, 
pointing  out  their  portraits,  and  detailing  their  virtues,  and 
showing  solicitude  that  he  should  know  what  marriages  they  had 
ma4:ie  and  how  they  fared. 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Lingard  weightily — she  had  about  as  muc 
romance  in  her  composition  as  may  be  extracted  from  a  tiat-iron 
*  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  story  or  riddle,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  especially  as  wherever  the  old  gentleman  went  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  he  took  the  money  with  him.     It  is  not  half  so 
interesting — to    Mr.   Brett, "  at    any  .rate — as    the    mystery  o 
Fred.' 

'P'red?'  murmured  the  priest,  puzzled  and  uncertain,  the 
light  gone  from  his  face.     *  I  do  not  think  I  know  him,' 

*  Well,  there  he  is  !  Look  I '  cried  the  lady,  touching  the  old 
gentleman's  sleeve  not  too  ceremoniously.  Fred,  as  it  chanced, 
had  come  within  the  room  to  take  a  di^h  from  a  servant,  and, 
being  inside,  stood  waiting  a  moment.  Father  Glyn  had  a  good 
view  of  him.  *  You  do  not  see  ranch  mystery  about  him,  I  dar 
say,'  continued  Mrs.  Lingard,  casting  a  spiteful  glauce  in  my< 
direction.     '  Commonplace  enough,  is  he  not?' 

The  priest  passed  bis  hand  across  his  forehead.  '  I  think  I 
know  his  face,'  he  murmured  thoughtfully,  looking  from  one  to 
another  of  us  all  with  a  puzzled  expression.  Fred  had  gone  out 
again.  *  Yes,  I  have  seen  his  face  before.  But  not  lately.  No, 
not  for  a  long  time.     It  was  when  yonr  father  was  here,  dear  lad. 

Mrs.  Lingard  laughed.  •Nonsense!'  she  cried.  *  Fred  ia 
but  a  boy  of  twenty  now — or  little  more  I  * 

And  even  Bagot  said  gently,  *  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken, 
father.' 

But  the  priest  did  not  give  way.  *  No,*  he  replied,  in  somi 
excitement,  *I  am  right — and  yet  wrong.  I  remember  now. 
His  face  put  me  in  mind  of  a  servant  of  your  fntherV,  a  butlei 
who  died  here  suddenly  many  years  ago.  His  name  was  A^n. 
I  knew  him  well — very  well  indeed.' 

In    the    pauHe  which   followed,    Wilkinc,    who   was   standing' 
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behind  >Ir.  Walton's  chair,  stooped  to  his  ear.  *  Fred*a  name 
is  Aston,  sir/  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  bat  one  which  we  all 
heard. 

*  WTiat  ? '  cried  our  host,  turning  sharply.  *  Are  you  sure  of 
U»t,  Wilkins?' 

*  Quite  sure,  sir,'  was  the  answer ;  *  PVederick  Aston,  sir.*  And 
Wilkins  fixed  his  eytK  on  the  priest's  face,  much  impressed,  it 
wms  cleur,  by  his  sagacity. 

•Bat  does  the  man  come  from  this  part? '  asked  the  Squire. 
And  it  may  be  imagined  how  heedfully  we  were  listening.  *  I 
thought  he  was  a  stranger — that  he  was  not  a  Worcestershire 
man  at  all.' 

*  He  gave  himself  out  for  a  stranger^  sir,*  answered  the  butler 
caotiously.    The  other  servants  hatl  left  the  room. 

*  Humph !  It  is 'rather  odd  I  *  commented  the  Squire,  turning 
xgain  to  the  table  and  looking  round  upon  us,  his  glass  between 
his  fingers. 

•It  is,  James,' Mrs.  Walton  agreed.  *Very  odd!  However, 
he  goes  to-morrow.  And,  Wilkins,  you  will  not  mention  this 
downstairs,  please.  I  always  thought  that  there  was  something 
in  the  man's  return  that  would  not  quite  bear  looking  into/ 

Bagot  sat  silent,  his  eyes  cast  down.  Bessie's  thoughts 
•eened  to  be  elsewhere.  For  the  rest  mf  us,  we  started  various 
theories,  with  this  new  light  upon  the  subject,  to  account  for  Fred's 
furxenre.  But  y  Iheri*  were  at  least  as  many  theories  as  persons 
ut  table,  no  one  could  make  even  a  single  convert ;  and  we  soon 
broke  up  in  disorder.  Mr.  Walton  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  stables.  Bugol  and  I  went  oPF  together  to  the  keeper's.  And 
the  lait  I  saw  of  Mrs,  Lingard,  she  was  working  desperately  to 
get  up  a  flirtuliou  with — faute  (U  itdeux — the  old  priest. 

The  sight  of  those  two  remained  with  me  all  day ;  more,  I 
dreasned  of  them  that  night.  I  fancied  I  saw  her  amid  shrieks  of 
hiaghter  dragging  the  old  priest  towards  the  altar,  while  Sefton's 
i  casting  a  sinister  backwanl  glance  at  them  and  me — lit 
one  the  score  of  candles  below  the  altar-piece — a  faded 
Saa  Hebfutian.  The  bright  light  prenently  dazzled  me.  My  eyes 
emailed  and  grrw  dim.     I  awoke,  the  smart  in  them  still. 

What  wag  this?  A  red  glow  flickered  on  the  walls  of  my  nxim, 
and  DOW  nMie,  now  wank  Irregularly.  A  puff  of  white  smoke — and  yet 
luiuthei  '  '  '  kv-hkc  through  the  open  window.  I  watched 
tbeoi  1 '  I'^^h  my  face  that  uay.     But  a  third  followed. 
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Ha !  I  sprang  out  of  bed  wide  awiike,  at  tlie  same  moment  that 
a  voice  outside  screamed  shrilly,  •  Fire ! '  lladdling  on  a  few 
clothes,  and  snatching  up  my  watch — a  keepsake — I  ran  to 
Bagot's  door.  *  Delves  ! '  I  cried,  bursting  it  in,  for  it  was  bolted,) 
*  get  up !    The  Cburt  is  on  i5re  !  * 


ir. 

Once  assured  that  Bagot  had  taken  the  alarm,  I  made  all  baste  to 
the  Courtyard.  The  fire  was  in  the  opposite  wing,  and  had  as  yet] 
made  little  way.  Though  flames  wore  bursting  through  two  of  the' 
lower  windows,  and  beginning  to  lick  the  woodwork  of  the  upperj 
ones,  the  rest  even  of  that  wing  was  untouched.  But  the  scene' 
as  I  took  it  in  at  a  glance  was  exciting  enough.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Courtyard  a  score  of  men  and  women,  some  of  them  only 
half-dressed,  were  huddled  together,  a  mass  of  silhouettes,  of 
high  lights  and  deep  shadows.  One  was  sunk  in  stupor,  another 
was  in  frantic  action.  Above  and  around,  the  glow  fell  ruddilj 
on  the  tall  face  of  the  tower  and  the  sharp  peaks  of  gables,, 
and  picked  out  as  with  gold  the  thousand  diamond  panes  of  the] 
windows. 

*  Let  all  the  women  go  into  the  west  wing  I '  I  heard  Walton 
say  in  a  cool  collected  way,  his  sharp  voice  rising  crisply  above 
the  hubbub.  *  They  will  be  safe  there,  and  they  are  doing  no 
good  here  !     Brett,  take  Bessie  in,  please.' 

I  obeyed.  When  I  returned  I  found  things  looking  better. 
A  number  of  servants,  with  Bagot  in  command,  were  already  in 
line  jmssing  buckets.  Others  were  throwing  water  on  the  nei 
parts  of  the  building,  for  much  of  the  danger  to  the  rest  of  the' 
house  lay  in  the  falling  sparks;  but  apait  from  this  there  waa, 
every  chance  that  we  should  save  the  old  place,  despite  its  age. 
The  fire  was  mainly  in  the  great  kitchen,  one  of  the  oldest  pi 
of  the  Court,  built  of  stone  and  paved  with  the  same ;  so  tbat,1 
after  licking  up  some  surface  material,  the  Hames  found  little  to 
feed  upon,  and  were  slow  in  spreading. 

'  Look  1 '  said  \N'aUon  to  me — I  had  taken  my  turn,  but  was 
soon  tired,  and  we  were  standing  somewhat  in  the  rear,  directini 
operations — '  how  that  fellow  works !     Bagot  has  done  his  best  to' 
save  his  own  place,  but  that  man  beats  him  hollow ! ' 
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He  pointed  to  the  man  who  had  taken  Bagot's  place  at  the 
id  of  the  line,  and  who  now,  stripped  to  his  jersey  and  tronsew, 
iraA  standing  with  one  foot  on  a  reversed  tub,  the  other  on  the 
«il]  of  the  window,  discharging  the  buckets  into  the  room  as  fast 
.as  they  could  be  handed  to  him.  To  see  him  take  them  full  and 
toc«  them  back  empty,  like  so  many  toys,  was  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes.  Sometimes  the  smoke  and  steam  which  eddied  about  him 
hid  him  from  vie\r  ;  but  when  the  wind  dispersed  the  cloud  he  was 
always  there.  More  than  once  a  cheer  from  the  gathering  crowd 
of  villagLT^  rewarded  him.  His  face  was  black  with  smuts,  his 
hair  was  singed,  his  port  was  that  of  a  hero.  No  wonder  that  I 
did  not  recognise  him,  that  I  took  him  for  one  of  the  stablemen 
or  gardeners,  and  answered,  '  Yes,  he  is  working  like  a  giant ! 
Who  is  he?' 

*  Don't  you  know  ? '  exclaimed  the  Squire.  *  It  is  Sefton's 
man.  He  whall  have  a  five-i)0und  note  to-morrow!  Aye,  and 
«taj  here  as  long  us  he  likes.  Jane  will  have  nothing  to  say 
against  him  after  this,  I  will  lay  a  penny !' 

Bagot  had  joined  us,  and,  hearing  the  last  words,  stood  frowB' 
ing  by  my  side.  No  doubt  it  was  unpleasant  to  stand  by  and  see 
•  riml — and  such  a  rival — distinguish  himself.  But  he  said 
nothing.    And  I  said  nothing ;  for  what  was  there  to  be  said? 

Yet  I  was  greatly  astonished.  The  finicking,  superciUooa 
joong  fellow  whom  we  had  known  as  FVed  was  (he  last  person  I 
should  have  expected  to  be  of  uee  in  such  an  emergency.  Hand- 
ing buckets  at  a  fire  and  fighting  the  flames — these  were  not 
thing*  I  had  pictured  him  doing.  Yet  here  he  was  doing  them, 
manfully  and  well.  Either  we  had  been  much  mistaken  in  him, 
or  he  had  some  very  strong  inducement  to  act  in  this  way.  Was 
it  the  knowledge  that  Kessie  was  at  one  of  the  windows,  watching 
tho  acene?  or  merely  a  desire  to  put  her  father  under  an  obliga- 
CJOQ  ?  or  both  combined  ? 

Anyway,  his  exertions  [iroved  successful.     The  fire  was  as  good 

oat ;  and  many  of  the  helpers  falling  back  and  standing 
roand  us,  the  talk  natnmlly  reverted  to  ibi  origin.  '  There  is  not 
very  much  diimnge  done,  sir,  I  tliink,'  said  WilkinR, 

*  No,*  rejilied  the  Squire  genially — his  relief  was  great.  •  For 
a  wondrr  there  in  not.  But  if  the  fire  had  broken  out  anywhere 
ebe,  the  hwise  most  have  gone,  ^^lly,  half  the  walls  are  of 
timber,  and  aa  dry  aa  touchwood.' 

*  How  did  it  come  to  break  out  at  all  ?  *  asked  Bagot  queru- 
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lously.     *And  in  the  kitclien  !     The  fires  in  this  hot  weatVer 
would  be  out  hours  ago,  would  they  not  ? ' 

*  Ten  to  one  the  cook  was  making  jam,  or  something  of  t1 
kind,*  said  the  Squire  eoii6dentIy. 

But  the  cook  repudiated  the  jam-znaking,  asserting  ronndlj 
that  she  had  let  the  fires  go  out  after  dishiug  up  the  dinner, 
servants  had  taken  a  cold  Bupper.     The  butler,  too,  had  be< 
through  Lhe  kitchen  at  lialf-paet  ten  and  locked  the  doors, 
fires  were  out  then.     He  had  carried  a  guarded  lamp,  as 
and  was  certain  that  he  had  dropped  no  sparks. 

'  Well,'  said  the  iSquire  on  this,  *  we  will  go  into  it  to-morrow. 
And  he  led  the  way  to  the  billiard-room,  where  the  ladies  wen 
Bittiog.  For  a  few  moments  after  our  entrance,  what  with  the^ 
hubbub  of  congratulation?,  inquiries,  and  offers  of  refreshment, 
and  some  badinage  on  our  dirty  faces,  it  was  hard  to  see  who  was] 
in  the  room  and  who  was  not.  Mr.  Walton  was  the  first,  to  not^l 
that  one  was  missing.  *  Where  is  Bessie?'  he  cried  loudly*  | 
*  \Miere  is  the  girl  gone  ?  * 

She  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  answered  for  herself.    *  Hei 
I  am,  father,*  she  said  quietly. 

'  Where  have  you  been,  child  ?'  asked  ]Mrs.  Walton,  making 
room  for  her  on  the  settle.     '  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ' 

*  Doing?      Thanking  Fred  for   his  gallantry,'  she  answered,! 
her  colour  rising,  her  tone  animated.     *  And  I  think  there  arel 
some  others  who  should  have  done  it  too,  instead  of  leaving  him 
without  a  word !     He  has  behaved  nobly,  I  think  I  * 

'  Bravo !     He  shall  have  a  five-pound  note  to-morrow  !  *  an^j 
swered  the  Squire. 

But  she  was  not  looking  at  her  father-  Her  eyes  were  turned 
full  on  Bagot,  with  a  meaning  in  them  I  could  not  fathom.  lb 
might  be  appeal,  or  sympathy,  or  defiance — either.  But  what->i 
ever  it  was,  his  eyes  retmrned  no  answer,  and  hers  quickly  dropped•^ 
Someone  remarked  that  he  looked  haggard  and  tired  ;  andleavii 
Mrs.  Lingard  in  the  middle  of  her  tenth  recital  of  the  manner 
which  she  had  been  aroused,  and  of  all  that  she  had  said,  and 
that  Lingard  had  said,  I  took  him  away  with  me, 

*This  is  likely  to  put  our  old  puzzle  into  the  background,* 
said,  eying  him  stealthily  as  we  plodded  upstairs  together. 

'What?     The  fire?' 

'  To  be  sure.     What  else  ?  ' 

*  It  is  all  one,'  was  his  curious  answer. 
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*  Scfton's  servant  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  Yes,  I  do,'  he 
rejoined, 

*  Bnt  come»  come  I '  I  urged,  turning  into  his  room.  *  This  is  a 
nasty  thing  to  lay  at  any  man's  door,  Kagot.     ^'ou  Icnovrnothing^.' 

*  Nothing  at  all/  he  answered  coldly,  *  except  that  he  did  it — 
intentionally  or  by  accident.  T  know  nothing.  Or — see  here, 
Bwtt.  The  fire  broke  out  about  half-past  one — from  that  to  two. 
Who  wa«  8o  likely  to  be  about  then  afl  the  man  who  lit  np  the 
billiard-room  at  two  o'clo<'k  the  morning  before?  What  would 
Walton  say  to  this  if  he  knew  of  that?  Oh,  no  doubt/ he  added, 
with  a  bitter,  jeering  laugh,  cut  short  in  the  middle  by  a  sort  of 
^huddrr,  '  he  is  a  regular  Don  Juan  I  In  the  druwing*room  one 
evening,  and  the  kit^^hen  the  next ! ' 

'  15agot,'  I  said  deliberately,  the  sneer  was  bo  vile,  *yoa  are 
rithrr  out  of  your  mind  or  a  brutr  !  *  And  I  left  him  without 
anntiier  word,  thinking  how  strange  a  lover's  eyes  are.*  They 
know  no  colour**.  His  mistress  is  always  purest  white  or  foulest 
black.  There  is  no  betwixt  and  between.  If  he  one  day  invests 
hU  Thilcinea  with  qualities  rather  angelic  than  of  the  earth,  he 
k  an  prone  the  next,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  say,  •  Vice, 
'^  is  woman!'  and  tilt  at  a  windmill.     It  is  so,  and  it  ia 


At  the  late  breakfast  which  followed  our  troubled  night  Bag* 
talked  lou<lly  and  at  nindom  with  the  Linganl.H,  seeming  to  avoid 
me,  and  1  saw  nothing  of  him  until  about  noon.  Then,  turning 
the  comer  of  a  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  I  came  upon  him — and 
Fred  with  him.  They  were  having  an  altercjition — I  might  have, 
expected  it.  As  I  came  up  I  heard  lijigot  exclaim, '  No  I  I  want 
to  hev nothings  my  man  !  Nothing!  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  go  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine.' 

*  It  i'^  fir  v.mr  own  sake,  sir,*  urged  the  servant  re8|>ectfally 
raoagh. 

'HalJiJ :     t  iKiiiLjht  I,  *  this  is  a  new  development,'     And  T  noted 

the   oontnst  the  two  men  presented  as  they  stood  together: 

Ballot,  with  his  tall,  heavy  form  and  cropped  black  hair,  his  lips 

n,  his  head  in  tho  air ;  tlm  other,  tall  also,  bat 

ha  email  pale  moustache — more  handsome,  even 

in  the  larger  linf^«  of  more  aristocratic  type,  but  stamped  by  custom 

■     '    -alion  with  the  bearing  of  an  inferior.  *  MTiat  ia  it,  Bagot  ? ' 

15—2 
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He  did  not  answer,  and  Fred  appealed  to  me  volubly.  *MrJj 
Eagot  will  not  listen  to  me.  He  does  not  give  me  a  hearing, 
sir,'  he  cried.  '  Vou  are  his  friend.  Might  I  beg  a  hearing  from 
yoo,  sir  ? ' 

*  What  is  it  you  want  with  him  ?'  I  asked  civilly. 

*  Something  that  is  for  his  advantage.     In  the  nuiin,  I  meanj 
sir.     And  a  bit  for  mine  too.* 

*  Oh,  rubbish !  *  Bagot  exclaimed  savagely. '  Come  along,  Brett.' 
But  I  did  not  move,  and  the  man  after  a  slight  pause  continued, 
*  It  is  about  Miss  Walton,  sir — in  a  way.* 

I  took  tight  hold  of  Bagot's  arm,  imd  kept  him  there  almost 
by  main  force.  I  felt  queer  myself,  hearing  those  words;  but  I 
had  Fuch  confidence  in  Bessie  thai  I  was  determined  he  should 
hear  the  fellow  out  now.  *  About  .Aliss  Walton?'  I  repeated  as 
<»rele8sly  as  I  could.     '  About  her  ring,  is  it  ? ' 

*  The  ring  I  found  ?     Oh,  no,  sir,'  readily  enough. 

*  Then  what  is  it  ?  '  I  asked.  He  had  paused  again,  and  was 
shifting  his  feet  and  looking  about  him  uneasily,  while  I  was™ 
burning  with  impatience. 

'It  is  about  Mr,  Bagot  and  her,  sir,'  he  blurted  out,  *  It  i^ 
common  talk  in  the  servants'  hall  that  Mr,  Bagot — speaking 
without  offence,  sir — is  sweethearting  the  young  lady.  And  I 
think — well,  I  can  give  him  a  log  up,  sir.  That  is  the  point — 
give  him  a  leg  up,  sir,  for  a  consideration,* 

Bagot,  I  regret  to  say,  swore  violently.  But  I  had  his  arm  aa 
in  a  vice,     *  Indeed  ?  *  I  replied  smoothly.     *  And  how  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  know  something — he  would  like  t  o  kuow,  sir.' 

*  Ah !     About  Miss  Walton  ?  ' 
'  It  has  to  do  with  her  in  the  way  I  have  said,*  he  answered] 

doggedly  ;  afraid  of  lotting  out  his  secret — for  some  secret  I  now] 
^^athered  he  had  to  dispose  of — and  yet  finding  it  difficult  without 
doing  so  to  indicate  its  value,  *  I  mean  he  could  marry  her  more 
pleasant^like,  if  he  knew  it,  sir.  I  overlieaid  a  word  or  two  he 
said  to  you  about  his  means  in  the  billiard-room— it  is  two  days 
ago  now — and  can  benefit  the  young  gentleman  if  he  will  let  me. 
I  know  something  that  is  worth  money  to  him,  which  I  am  ready 
to  tell  him  for  a  consideration.* 

*  You  may  go  to  the  deuce  for  me  I  *  cried  Bagot  hotly. 

*  Steady  a  minute  !  *  I  said  smiling — and  my  heart  laughed  if 
my  lips  did  but  smile.  He  had  suspected  Bessie,  had  he  ' — the 
dolt !  the  idiot !     *  I  think  I  understand^  though  you  are  not  veryJ 
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plain  with  us,  my  friend.     Perhaps  your  price  may  be  more  d< 
tinite.     What  do  you  want  for  yoiir  secret  ?  * 

*  A  thousand  pounds,'  he  answered,  blinking  with  his  eyes. 
Bagot  had  been  whistling   contemptuously.     He  stopped  in 

afltcmiflhrnent, 

I  laughed  aloud.  *  Do  you  think  any  sane  man  would  give 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  pig  in  a  poke  ? '  i  said. 

He  reddened  with  anger,  and  broke  out  violently  with,  *If  it 
IB  not  worth  a  thousand  pounds — ten  times  a  thousand  pounds  to 
him,  may  I '  and  he  added  the  usual  formula. 

*  Stop !  *  said  I.  '  If  it  be  not  worth  ten  times  a  thousand 
ponnds  to  Mr.  Hagot,  will  you  let  him  off  his  bargain?' 

'  I  will,*  hi'  replied. 

*  Now/  and  I  turned  to  Hagot,  '  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? ' 
•Say?'  he  cried.     'That  I  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 

with  him  or  his  infernal  nonseuai^ !     Let  him  go  to  the  deuce  with 
hit  «ecret.     I  will  have  none  of  it !  * 

*I  speak  in  your  own  interest,'  said  Fred  HuUenly.  *  A  thou- 
nad  to  me  if  my  information  be  worth  ten  thousand  to  you.  If 
leflB  to  you,  nothing  to  me.     Hang  me  !  that  is  stmight  enough/ 

*Stniight  or  not,  I  will  have  no  dealings  with  you!'  replied 
.Bagot  haughtily. 

*Go  down  tho  walk  a  few  yards,  Fred,'  I  interposed,  *and  I 
WiD  speak  to  Mr,  Bugot.' 

When  he  had  obeyini  me — he  did  not  go  far,  but  moved  romid 
to  ibe  lawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  kept  his  eye  upon 
MB  suspiciously — I  took  Delves  by  the  button.  'Look  here,'  I 
•aid.  *Tliere  is  hanky-panky  of  some  kind  going  on,  no  doubt. 
ikit  yon  ought  to  tx*  thankful  it  is  not  of  the  kind  you  thought. 
Ym,  you  ought ! '  I  reeumf^l  angrily,  for  he  shook  his  head  as  if 
aot  aMored  U[Kin  that  point  yet.  '  Vou  have  l>cen  a  dolt  and  a 
Ibol,  my  lad,  and  desfxve  to  suffer  for  iU  Act  sensibly  now  if  yoa 
can.*  And  I  did  my  best  to  p^rsoade  him  to  accept  Fred's  (■•■ndi- 
tidu.  'A  hundred  chances  to  one,' I  argued,  Mt  is  all  ruhlli:^h. 
Very  well,  you  are  no  worse.  If,  on  the  other  bund,  the  infonna- 
tion  he  gives  lie  worth  the  ten  thousand,  ten  per  cent,  is  not  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  it.* 

Bat  he  was  not  listening  to  me.     And,  socing  this,  I  was  going 
unpleasantly  to  lam,  when,  following  hi^  eyes^  I  saw  that 
paining  down  the  l;iwu  hud  «topi)rd,  and  was  speaking 
to  Frtd«     Some  one — a  girl — Bessie.     We  could  hear  what  she 
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said,  and  we  listened  stamelesslj.  Why  not  ?  I,  for  one,  knew" 
that  she  could  have  nothiui;  to  say  to  Sefton's  servant  which  we 
might  not  hear. 

*  ^'ou  are  leaving  to-day,  are  you  not  ?  *  Her  clear  silvery^ 
tone  came  crisply  through  the  air;  his  answer  we  could  not  heBT* 
'Indeed  ?  *  it  came  again.  How  could  any  one  have  suspected  a 
woman  with  such  a  voice  ?  '  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  taking- 
the  trouble  to  return  my  ring  to  me  yesterday.  I  left  it  on  the 
cushion  of  the  billiard-table.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,*  shaj 
went  on  pleasantly,  'that  my  father  was  veiy  angry  with  me  for 
mislaying  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to  be  scolded 
this  time.  I  went  down  to  the  room  myself  but  I  found  the 
gentlemen  were  still  up.* 

A  few  more  words  passed  about  her  father  wishing  to  see  him,! 
and  some  money  clinked.  Then  she  flitted  on,  little  recking  what 
she  had  efiected. 

But  we  stood  there — stood  still  looking  different  ways,  Bagot 
did  not  dare  to  mise  his  eyes  or  meet  mine-  I  in  sheer  mercy 
and  pity  did  not  look  at  him.  What  had  he  done  ?  Or  rather, 
what  had  he  not  done?  Vulcan  had  called  Venus  smirched! 
Bottom  had  dubbed  Titania  ass !  An  English  gentleman  had 
slandered  his  own  sweetheart !  All  this  Master  Delves  had  done. 
But  if  Bessie  was  not  avenged  in  that  moment — if  her  prid< 
coidd  she  have  known  of  the  offence,  as  Heaven  forbid  she  should 
— had  not  found  solace  enough  in  his  humiliation  then — she  wa8| 
not  the  girl  I  took  her  for,  but  a  very  merciless  vixen  indeed. 

I  could  not  say  anything  to  him  nbout  thnt.     I  dared  not. 
merely  proposed  to  him  with  affected  carelessness — as  assuming'j 
his  consent — that  we  should  accept  Fred's  terms. 

But  he  said  *  No ! '  still,  '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  hia 
secrets  I  You  aie  all  too  clever  for  me.  Arrange  what  you  like, 
but  I  will  have  no  act  or  part  in  it,  nor  pay  him  anything,'  All 
this  with  a  dull  red  flush  on  his  face  and  averted  eyes. 

His  prejudice  against  the  man  was  invincible,  imd,  seeing 
could  not  prevail,  I  let  him  go  back  to  the  house,  and  rwtum* 
alone  to  Fred. 

'It  is  of  no  use,*  I  said  brusquely — between  them  they  weie^ 
enough  to  spoil  any  man*s  temper.  '  Mr.  Bagot  will  have  nothing 
to  sjty  to  your  offer.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  make  a^ 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  trust  to  his  generosity.  It  is  not  likelyi 
you  can  sell  your  knowledge  elsewhere — honestly.' 
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That  is  part  of  my  secret,  sir/  he  said  coolly, 
OL,  very  well.     Only  be  careful  what  you  are  doing/ 1  replied, 
nettled.     *  Mr.    Hngot  and   1   ebnll  of  course  put  our 
together.     We  know  one  or  two  queer  things  of  you  already. 
Why  arc  you  here,  Fre<i  ?     What  were  you  doing  in  the  billiard- 
»m  the  night  before  last?     What  were  you  doing  in  the  east 
'^ring  last  night  when  you  set  the  house  on  fire  ?  ' 

Hi«  jaw  fell.  I  i^aw  the  pers|iiration  start  out  and  stand 
[learning  on  his  forehead ;  and  1  knew,  notwithstanding  bis  hjisty 
lenlalft,  that  my  chance  ehot  had  told.  But  I  appeared  to  accept 
biff  stttt-ements,  and  eaid,  '  Very  well,  you  say  you  did  not  set  the 
»ou.*ie  on  fire.  But  why  have  you  matie  a  secret  of  the  fact  that 
rour  father  was  butler  here  in  old  Mr.  Bagot's  time  ? ' 

My  turn  ag:un.     He  stood  silent,  disconcerted,  doubtful  hoi 
tiiuch  I  knew,  how  much  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  deny,     '  Do 
not  think  you  had  better  be  candid,  my  man,  and  tell  me  your 

?  *  I  said. 
He  recovered  himnelf.   *  No,  sir,  I  think  not,*  he  replied  grimly. 
Going  hack  to  the  house  after  thin,  I  came,  as  I  crossed  the 
ooiirtyard,  upon  Bagot  and  Father  Olyn.     They  were  standing 
Ltjtide  Uie  shattered  empty  casements  of  the  kitchen,  looking  in, 
■»t  the  mischief  done  by  the  fire  ;  and  I  joined  them.     The  bare' 
tmolusxtaincd  walla  seemed  dreary  enough  after  the  sunshine  and 
(.(reef,  hot  the  stone  floor  of  the  room— tradition  said  it  had  once 
^heen  the  banqueting  hall— wa«  chaos  itself,  litteretl  a  foot  deep 
with  pbuter  and  rubbish,  fragments  of  half-burned  fumitiire,  and 
beams  whinh  had  fallen  from  the  ehimneyi»iece.      Pots 
pan«  lay  about,  and  jjoob  of  water  stood  among  the  debris. 
'  Dear,  dear ! '  cried  the  priest,  *  what  a  sad  sight !  * 
*PlMrticnlarly  in  a  kitchen,'   I    suggfHtml  cheerfully.     Bagot 

between  UK,  leaning  bin  elbows  on  the  sill  and  looking  in. 
'Very  true.     Yet  I  hjive  seen  as  Had  a  sight  in  this  room 
![jed  the  father,  'a  very  sad  sight.     It  was  in  your 
luf,  Delvrs.   Hir*  butler  died  suddenly.  I  suppo!»e  it  1$ 
the  aight  of  this  room  brings  it  so  freshly  to  my  mind  to-day,  for 
jte  WM  f"      '    '    id  here,  in  that  corner,  when  the  servanta  came, 

oil'       ij.' 

He  rpdke  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  w^orching  his  memory 
men  will ;  and  U**  had  clean  forgotten  his  recognition  of  Aston 
te<Uy  before,  as  old  men  will  forget :  it  was  curious.     I  turned 
ftlightiy  to  M'e  if  Bagot  noticed  the  lapse ;  and  then  I  forgot  it  all« 
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Beyond  him,  at  the  next  casement,  stood  Fred,  apparently  looking 
in  idly  as  people  had  been  doing  all  day,  and  as  we  were  doing- 
now,  but  really,  or  so  I  suspected,  listening  to  us.  '  You  were^ 
living  here  then,  Fatlier  Glyn,'  I  said,  suddenly  minded  ta 
pursue  the  subject.  Neither  of  my  companions  had  seen  our  new- 
neighbour. 

*  Yes.     They  brought  me  to  him  at  once  to  see  if  there  was- 

any  life  in  him.     Ah,  me!     In  the  midst  of  life You  know 

the  rest,  my  children.'  And  the  old  gentleman  crossed  himself 
and  muttered  piously,  '  It  was  a  sad  thing,  and  strange  too/ 

If  my  own  curiosity  had  not  led  me  to  question  him  further^ 
Fred's  face,  upon  which  I  was  able  to  keep  watch  without  attracting 
his  notice,  would  have  induced  me  to  do  bo.  It  was  strangely  pale» 
I  thought,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  together.  He  was  gazing 
into  the  empty  room,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  oar  presence  j 
but  I  knew  by  some  instinct  that  his  every  sense  was  on  the  alert, 
that  he  was  not  losing  a  word.  *  What  was  the  cause  of  deaths 
Father  Glyn  ?  *  I  said  carelessly.  '  You  were  saying  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  it.' 

*  He  died  of  heart-complaint.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  that,' 
the  priest  explained.   '  It  was  what  he  had  been  doing  was  strange* 

*And  what  \vaa  that?' 

'  Well,'  replied  the  priest  in  his  slow,  meditative  way,  *  there 
were  people  who  said  he  had  been  digging  his  own  grave.' 

*  Cxood  gracious  !     In  that  corner  ? '  I  cried,  startled. 

*  Yes.  Some  said  it  was  a  pexmuce,  and  some  that  he  had  had 
a  warning.  He  hiul  certainly  lifted  up  one  of  the  square  stones^ 
and  scraped  out  a  little  earth,  just  as  it  might  be  that  rubbiRh. 
there  now.  He  was  lying  dead  and  cold  by  the  side  of  it,  with  the 
tool  in  his  band.     Doubtless  he  was  out  of  his  mind,' 

I  stole  a  look  at  P'red.  His  eyes  met  mine.  His  face  was  livid. 
I  stood  silent  a  moment,  during  which  my  mind  was  working  aa 
fast  as  at  any  time  in  my  life.  Then  I  called  to  Fred.  *  Fred  !  ^ 
I  fcttid,  '  woidd  you  fetch  the  key  of  the  kitchen  fnr  me?  Wilkins 
has  it.' 

He  seemed  to  hesitate.  Perhaps  he  had  not  heard  clearly. 
But  in  the  end  he  said,  *  Yes,  sir,'  and  walked  away, 

fiagot  became  aware  of  the  servant  for  the  first  time.  *  What] 
on  earth  do  you  want  to  go  inside  for?*  he  asked  discontentedly*^ 
*  Cannot  you  see  all  3'ou  want  to  see  from  here  ?  ' 

*  A  whim,  a  mere  whim,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  answered.     And  I 
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watted   with    iiatience   until   Fred,  after  n  rather  long  interval^ 
returned. 

*  Wilkins  says  he  cannot  find  the  key,  sir,'  he  reported,  *  He 
think:*  Mr.  Walton,  who  ha?  gone  to  the  magistrates*  meeting,  has- 
taken  it  with  him.' 

*  Ah  I  Then  pletise  to  reach  me  that  chair,'  I  said.  There 
were  two  or  three  chairs  standing,  as  u.sual,  in  the  courtyard,  not 
far  from  U8.     While  he  was  bringing  one  I  t4X)k  off  my  coat. 

*  ^Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  *  Bagot  asked. 

*  Get  in  through  the  window,'  I  answered,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  boldly  stepping  from  the  chair  to  the  sill,  where 
I  fliood  clinging  to  the  peqiendiculai'  barn.  But  there  I  came  to 
a  faIl««top.  Struggle  as  I  would,  I  stuck  fast  between  them,  while 
the  priest  clutched  one  of  my  ankles,  and  affectionately  begged 
me  lo  be  carefnl,  and  Delves  pnxlded  my  calves  with  the  point  of 
hu  sticky  and  cried  that  Mrs.  Lingard  was  coming. 

Well,  1  am  a  trifle  stout.  I  cannot  say  I  like  to  be  found  by 
tlu  enemy  in  a  ridiculous  position.  I  was  on  the  point  of  stepping 
back,  when  turning  to  see  if  the  alarm  were  well  founded,  I  canght 
■ght  of  Fred*s  face.  It  expressed  no  amusement,  but  n  great 
deal  of  grim,  silent  interest.  *  Don't,  Delves!'  1  gaNf)eil,  nerved 
by  the  wght  to  a  last  etFort ;  which  proved  successful.  I  was  down, 
aoi  mycocaon,  when  the  Lingards  reached  the  window.  They  chose 
lo  be  fnsny,  compared  me  to  u  bear  in  a  jpit,  and  Madame  threw  me 
a  hall  of  paper  by  way  of  a  bun  ;  but  I  cared  nothing  for  their  ridi- 
cole  now.  1  picked  my  way  over  the  rubbish  to  the  far  comer  of 
th-  '  '  *  ;,  Here  the  fire  had  probably  begun,  for  the  walls  and 
ctii  ^^  !'■  completely  ruined,  and  quite  a  pile  of  debris — the 
wune  to  which  Father  Glyn  had  pointed — lay  here:  more  of  it,  I 
had  llkiught,  looking  from  the  window,  than  wa.s  natural.  I  waa 
aloo|iiDg  over  this,  amid  a  volley  of  questions,  when  the  voice  of  a 
Dew-comer  caused  me  to  look  up. 

•Got  through  the  window,  did  he ?' the  Squire  was  saying. 
•  Why,  Hrett,  what  are  you  up  to  ?  Why  did  you  not  send  for  the 
key?    Wilkini)  luw  it.' 

•Not  he,*  I  answered.     '  He  sent  word  that  you  had  it.* 

*  I  ?  CerUiinly  not.'  And  thereu^ion  Walton,  anxiou;^,  I  fancy, 
to  show  bow  light  and  slight  and  springy  he  f\\\\  was,  .stepped  on 
to  the  sill,  and  in  tive  seconds  stood  behide  me.  Hagot,  Father 
Giyn,  and  Mrs.  Lingard  remained  at  one  of  the  low  wide  Kliaa- 
betban  windowsy  Lingard  and  the  servant  at  the  other.    Fred's 
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face  glared  in  at.  me,  palp,  pinched,  menacing — the  index  to  tha^ 
situation,  or  I  vras  much  mistaken. 

I  kicked  aside  two  or  three  pieces  of  charred  wood.  *  Look 
here/  I  said  to  Walton ;  *  how  does  this  earth  come  here? ' 

•  Earth  ?  Why,  so  it  is  I '  he  exclaimed,  stooping  down. 
*  Pc^hftps  some  one  tried  to  put  out  the  tire  with  it  before  we  came 
on  the  scene.* 

•  Not  likely,'  I  said.  I  looked  about  for  a  tool  with  which  to 
carry  on  my  researches.  I  picked  up  a  saucepan  at  last,  and  with  : 
it  scraped  away  some  of  the  rubbish.  The  Squire  asked  questions, 
but  T  paid  no  heed  to  them  until  I  found  what  I  wanted,  and  what 
I  bad  looked  to  find.  Then  I  stood  up,  aud  made  a  sign  to  Fred 
— a  sign  imperative.  *Fred/  I  cried,  'come  in  here,  please! 
And  Bagot,*  I  continued,  torniug  to  Delves,  *you  had  better  come  ! 
loo.  Do  nnt  play  the  fool,  but  come!'  I  added  sharply,  seeing 
that  he  hesitated. 

While  they  were  obeying  me,  neither  of  them  very  willingly,  I 
I  begged  Lingard  to  call  one  of  the  gardeners,  and  bid  him  bring 
his  spade.     Then,   directing   Fred   to   stand  aside  a  momt^nt,  I 
showed  the  Squire  and  Delves  that  one  of  the  flat  stones  which 
formed  the   floor  was  not  in  ita  place.     Apparently  it  had  been  i 
raised,  and  hastily  thrown  back.     Bagot,  in  a  few  seconds,  had  itJ 
up  again.     Its  removal  disclosed  a  shallow  hole,  perhaps  a  foot] 
deep,  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  earth  I  had  noticed  had  been] 
taken.  I 

•  Who  has  done  this?'  cried  the  Squire,  looking  into  it  open-l 
eyed  and  open-mouthed,  while  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  ^lariter  P>ed*8  brow-    '  And  how  did  you  discover  it,  Brett  ?  * 

*That  remains  to  be  seen,*  I  replied  oracularly.     I  bade  the] 
gardener,  who  had  just  climbed  into  the  room  with  a  couple  of 
spades  on  his  shoulder,  dig  deeper.     '  And,  Fred,'  I  added  with 
politeness,  *  perhaps  you  will  take  a  sjmde  and  lend  a  hand,*  I 

Rage,  fear,  and  perplexity  struggled  for  the   mastery  in  bis 
face.     I  wondered  that  the  others  did  not  see  that  something  was 
wrong.     When  he  did  not  stir,  but  looked  at  me  as  though  hel 
could  kill  me,  I  made  as  if  I  did  not  notice  it,  and  went  ou] 
fq)eHking  to  the  Sqiiire,     '  Who  did  it?     The  man  who  set  yourj 
house  on  fire  last  night,  I  expect,'  I  said.  I 

'Ko!  hoi  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?'  cried  Walton-] 
*Then  he  had  better  let  me  catch  him  !  I  proraiso  you,  he  wiljj 
be  in  Worcester  gaol  in  a  very  short  time.*  J 
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*(!oine,  Freil,'  I  said  sweetly,  *tnke  a  !ipu<le.*  And  this  time 
Fred  took  oBe,  and  began  to  dig  feverieblj,  with  his  face  hidden 
from  me. 

Bagot  whistled,  naderstandinp  at  last  something  of  what  was 
afoot.     The  ^uire  o-^ked  me  what- 1  expected  to  lind. 

*  That  remains  to  be  seen/  1  said,  repeating  my  old  formota. 
*  I>ig  away,  men ! ' 

And  for  a  few  minutes  they  worked  steadily.  Then  Fred 
threw  down  hii»  shovel,  and  tmmed  to  Bagot.  ^I  have  a  word  to 
cay  to  you,  sir,'  he  exclaimed. 

*  No,'  replied  Delves  coldly.  '  Not  alone,  at  any  rate.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me,  yon  can  say  it  before  these  gentle- 
men.* 

*  Freddy  would  a  wooing  go.  Whether  hie  liugot  would  let  him 
or  no,'  hummed  Mr*i.  Lingiird  at  the  window,  while  the  old  priest 
raiaed  hid  hand  to  hie  ear.  Every  one  could  8ce  the  servant's 
agitation  now.     Every  face  was  ttimed  to  him. 

*  Vou  h;id  better  make  a  cleau  breast  of  it,'  I  said  to  him,  not 
Unkindly.  *We  are  on  the  track,  Fred.  Take  my  advice,  and 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.' 

*  No!' -lie  n^plied,  cotifronling  us  all  with  pallid  defiance. 
8«ftoQ  would  ^arcely  have  known  hi^  dandified  servant.  *  He 
has  treated  me  like  a  dog,  and  he  may  find  it  for  himself! ' 

*  Hear,  hear  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Lingurd,  clapping  her  gloved  hands, 
ma  (he  man  turned  un  his  heel,  strtnle  to  the  window,  and  disai»- 
peared  through  it.  My  syiupathies  vrero  with  her  for  once.  As 
for  lUgot,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  on  with  hard 
Ciy6s» 

*  Heaven  send  me  rest ! '  said  the  Squire  in  amazement,  ^  if  I 
Wn-l  (his  nt  all.' 

-  man  could  have  explained  it,'  I   replied  ruefully, 

*  Rtit  Bagf>tV  eonfoundtnl  pride  has  upset  the  cart*  All  I  know 
for  certain  is  (hat  some  one  has  been  digging  here ;  and,  as  people 
do  not  dig  for  pleasure  nirrely,  1  pn-Miini-  there  is  something 
nnderoeath  worth  the  trouble.' 

*That  is  it,  |s  it?*  he  auHwered ;  and  he  promptly  went  the 
gardener  to  fetch  two  of  his  fellows.  The  luncheon-bell  rang; 
bat  we  had  breakfasted  late,  and  the  auri  rnicra  fames  overcame 
wh-  '     1.     Mr*.  Walton  and  Br-^Mie  joined  the  jmrty, 

liav    ^  VI*  going  on.    Wilkins  came  too — to  keep  the 

other  servants  at  a  distance.     Ha]iidly  the  men  threw  oat  the 
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earth ;  tJie  eyes  of  the  lookers-on,  bent  greedily  on  the  hole,  or' 
respectfully  on  zne,  grew  larger  and  larger. 

But  presently  an  ancomfortable  change  fell  upon  ns ;  little  by- 
little,  very  gradually,  a  change  becoming  more  apparent  as  the 
excavation  gained  depth.  A  titter  here,  u  suppressed  laugh  there^ 
A  smile,  it  seemed  to  me,  eveiywhere.  ^^'hen  the  men  at  last 
threw  down  their  tool?,  having  raised  a  heap  of  soil  that  almost 
crowded  ua  out  of  the  room,  and  not  found  so  much  as  a  penny 
piece,  tlie  laughter  could  no  longer  be  repressed.  No  wonder  I 
looked  foolish  ;  I  felt  foolish.  I  had  made  all  this  to-do,  and 
found  nothing  I  I,  a  middle-«ged,  unromantic  man  !  I  believe  I 
blushed. 

'  Come  to  lunch,'  cried  the  Squire,  good-naturedly  drawing  me 
away.     'Come  to  lunch,  and  say  no  more  about  it.' 

But  at  lunch  others  were  not  so  good-natured.  *WTiat  did  you. 
expect  to  find  there,  Mr.  Brett?  '  Madame  asked. 

'Ten  thousand  pounds,'  I  confessed,  when  she  had  pressed  me 
a  little. 

Mimi!  *  cried  the  Squire,  surprised  out  of  his  politeness.  *I 
did  not  think  that  you  were  such  a  fool,  Brett ! ' 

How  they  laughed  !  Even  Bessie,  who  was  sitting  by  me,  very 
quiet  and  still,  laughed  with  the  rest ;  and  Bagot,  the  ungrateful 
wrt'tch,  was  as  loud  as  any. 

*  How  did  you  think  it  came  there  ?  *  Walton  asked. 

But  I  was  too  sore  to  offer  any  explanation.  *  How  it  came^ 
there,*  I  said  hotly,  '  is  of  no  consequence  now,' 

'  How  it  did  not  come  to  be  there  is  more  to  the  point,  is  it 
not?  '  said  Mrs,  Lingard  quaintly.  And  everybody,  even  my  old 
friend  Mrs.  \\'alton,  laughed  anew.  I 

'  Possibly,'  I  said,  still  more  nettled,  'and  possibly  not.     But 
come,  I  will  do  this.     I  will  bet  any  gentleman  here  fifty  guineas 
that  I  find  not  ten,  but  one  thousand  jwunds,  within  twenty-four  | 
hours.'  j 

*  Treasure-trove  ? '  cried  Lingard  briskly.  ^J 

*  Yes,  treasure-trove,'  wM 

*  Then,  done  with  you ! '  he  answered.  And  he  booked  th<*^ 
bet.  His  wife  asked  if  I  would  do  it  in  gloves,  and  I  did — to  five- ! 
dozen  pairs;  while  Mrs.  Walton  looked  much  annoyed,  and  tht* 
Sqaire  muttered  something  about  not  making  fools  of  ourselves.  ^ 
And  then  BfHsie  changing  the  subject,  and  lunch  being  n^irly 
*t  an  end,  I  escaped,  and  sought  the  butler. 
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The  afternoon  ])as»;ed  uneventfully.  But  itt  dinner  a  surpriae 
awaitod  a^.  There  appeared  six  choirs  instead  of  seven.  '  Who 
is  away  ?  *  asked  Walton,  looking  round  as  he  sat  down.  '  Oh,  it 
is  Be«iie.' 

*  Where  is  she  ?  '  Mrs.  Lingard  asked. 

*  I  must  apologise  for  her,'  Mrs,  NValtoa  answered  very 
graciously.  *  \lary  Young  came  over  this  afternoon  and  carried 
her  off  to  The  Chafers,  to  a  little  dance  they  are  having  this  even- 
ing. She  wa8  going  there  on  Saturday  to  stay  a  week^-did  she 
Dot  mention  it  to  you  ? — and  as  you  were  leaving  us  to-morrow, 
«he  thought  she  might  run  away  to-day,  under  the  circumstances.* 

*  Lucky  girl,  to  be  going  to  a  dance  1 '  said  ^Lodame,  with  feel- 
ing.    *Do  you  not  wish  you  wore  going  too,  Mr.  Bagot?* 

Oh,  the  jade !  And  yet  1  could  not  pity  him,  not  a  whit, 
although  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Walton's  quiet  announcement — not 
addressed  to  him,  oh,  dear  no,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  him — had 
robbed  bis  sky  of  the  sun,  and  left  him  a  prospect  dulU  cloudy, 
miserable.  She  was  gone,  and  he  had  not  made  it  up  with 
her !  He  had  felt  secure  in  her  presence.  He  had  dreaded  the 
tBoment  when  he  must  abase  himself.  And  so  he  had  put  off  the 
<d&y,  uid  now  she  was  gone  !  *  Ha !  ha !  Master  Delves,*  thought 
I,  ai  he  stammered  some  answer  to  Mrs.  Ungard*s  question,  and 
'went  on  eating  dust  and  ashes  from  a  plate  which  his  hostess  bad 
lieaped  with  Severn  salmon.  Ha  I  ha!  my  friend.  This  will  do  you 
^Dod  3  This  will  teach  you  a  lesson !  *  And  I  silently  drank 
Bessie's  h<*alth  in  a  glass  of  chablis. 

Presently  the  talk  turned  on  Sefton'n  servant.     *  Vou  thought 

yoo  luid  got  to  the  Iwttom  of  that  mystery,  Mr.  Brett,*  Madame 

«aid,  with  a  smirk.    *  You  had  better  have  taken  counsel  with  my 

1.    He  i«  up  to  roost  of  the  moves  on  the  board — especially 

_;-zag  oneB.* 

*  You  know,  you  are  too  romantic,  Brett,'  he  chimed  in,  heavy, 
beast !     *  You  let  your  fancy  run  away  with  you.    And 

earries  you  to  the  devil ! ' 

*  L'nderground,  at  any  rate,'  from  his  wife. 

*  There,  there,  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,'  said  the  Squire. 
'*^'hat  it)  it,  NVilkins  ?'    For  the  butler  hud  entered  haUily. 

But  I  did  not  wait  for  Wilkins  to  speak.  His  face  was  enough 
for  me,  I  ro«e  and  threw  down  my  napkin — the  dessert  was  on — 
and  lifted  my  glass  with  im  irreprestiible  gesture  of  triumph. 
*  Bagot,*  I  said  solemnly.  *  I  wish  you  joy ! '     And  I  drank  his 
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health.     He  turned  very  red-     He  was  thinking  of  soinethJiig' ; 
else. 

*"\Miat  do  you  mean  ?  *  he  stammered. 

*  Come  and  see,'  I  replied,  '  Come  and  see.'  And  that  was  all  I 
would  tell  them.  Wilkins  went  before,  beaming  with  importance. 
I  marshalled  the  party  after  him  down  the  stairs  and  across  the 
courtyard  to  the  kitchen.  The  butler  let  us  in  with  the  key> 
which  had  been  found — I  could  guess  where.  The  room  seen  in 
the  twilight  was  in  a  state  of  horrible  disorder,  piled  almost  to  the 
ceiling  with  loose  soil  and  stones.  Three  or  four  men  leaning  on 
their  spades  were  standing  near  the  fireplace.  *  ^^'hy,'  cried 
Mr?.  Walton  as  I  helped  her  over  the  rubbish,  *  you  have  dug 
another  hole,  I  see.' 

*  Yes,'  I  answered,  *  we  have,  and  with  better  ffuccess.  We 
searched  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hejirlh  before,  that  was  alL 
Bagot,  thii  is  your  business,  if  Walton  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 
Will  you  come  forward  and  see  what  they  have  found.* 

He  did  so.  Under  his  eyes  the  men  removed  from  the  hole 
three  small  wooden  cases  hound  witli  iron  ;  old — very  old — and 
very  heavy.  *  Gad !  *  cried  the  Squire,  amid  exclamations  of  aston- 
ishment from  all,  *the  Crown  will  have  something  to  say  to  this.*" 

*I  think  not,'  I  replied,  bearing  my  triumph  as  modest  1  v  aa 
I  could,  *  The  money  can  be  identified.  I  believe  there  are 
live  thousand  gTiineas  or  Boveroigns  in  each  case.  Old  Squire 
Courtenay  has  made  restitution  at  last,* 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?  *  cried  several.  I 

*  He  never  took  away  the  money,'  I  answered. 

Then  tools  and  lights  were  brought,  and  the  cases  were  burst 
open.  I  was  right.  They  contained  guineas,  cliietiy  of  the  two 
earlier  Georges,  in  rouleaux.  We  did  not  slay  to  count  them,  but 
bad  them  carried  at  once  to  the  strong  room,  and  locked  up  for 
the  night.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  dinner  tfible,  and  there 
before  the  old  coat  of  iirma  which  had  seen  one  Bigot  dine  with 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  his  mind,  and  a  list  of  Catesbys,  Winters, 
and  Throckmortons  in  his  pocket,  and  anotber  ait  brooding 
over  the  vileness  of  Hanover  rats  and  the  chances  of  the  Pre- 
tender, we  drank — not  I  alone,  but  nil,  thi^  timp — HpUvq  TiajjotV 
health. 

*  And  now,'  said  the  tsquire,  *  tell  im  :iII  about  it,' 

*  I  bought  the  secret  from  Fred  this  afternoon/ I  exjjlaifted 
willingly,  *  giving  him  fiftyjpounds  down,  which  Lingard    here 
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will  have  the  pleasure  of  paying — aud  promising  him  another  fifty 
lu  ca>*e  of  Biiccesti.     The  last,  I  am  sure,  Ragot  vnW  not  gnidge.* 

*  If  he  does  I  will  pay  it  myself!*  cried  Walton. 

Then  I  tjold  them  Kred*H  story.  His  fatlier,  butler  to  old  Mr. 
lS«gf)t,  had  by  8ome  chance  found  a  memorandum  in  a  book  in  the 
library.  He  had  read  it,  and  learned  a  stui>endouH  secret.  Old 
Courleuay  Hugot  had,  as  tradition  eaid,  raised  twenty  thouamd 
guine&R  for  the  i*retender*H  eervice^  and,  along  with  hU  servant^ 
been  w;iyhiid  and  murdered  on  his  night-ride  to  Derby.  But 
like  tbievea  bad  not  got  all  the  money,  for  with  a  last  instiuct  of 
prudence  the  old  Jacobite  had  left  fifteen  thousand  guineas  buried 
ttoder  the  kitchen  Hoor,  not  doubting  bnt  that  a  few  days  would 
•ee  tiie  rightful  lung's  troops  in  the  neighbourhood* 

The  butler  was  sure  that  the  money  still  lay  there,  and,  his 
cupidity  aroused,  he  said  nothing  to  his  master,  but,  coufiding 
only  in  his  wife,  tried  to  |>osses3  himself  of  the  treasure.  How 
the  wretched  man  died  with  his  hand  upon  it  has  been  told  by 
Father  Glyn. 

*  And  the  wife  ? ' 

*  Kept  the  secret,  but  abrank  &om  using  it.  From  her  it 
lo  Fred-  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  place,  however,  liis 
Laving  left  the  village,  aud  he  was  more  thau  half  inclin«!d 

to  think  the  story  a  fiction.  It  was  only  when  Seflon's  chance 
mit  brought  him  to  the  very  house,  that  Fred's  interest  awoke ; 
and  then,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many  Wsitors  aud  their 
Mrv&nt«,  he  could  find  no  opportunity  for  search.  He  persuaded 
hifl  nuuiter  in  eome  way  to  let  him  return  ;  and  it  was  while  ho  was 
Marching  the  books  in  the  biliiard-room  to  fmd  the  memorandum 
that  Bagot  and  I  surprised  him  ;  he  had  been  imprudent  enough, 
baling  found  what  he  wanted,  to  take  up  a  cue.  That  gare  me  a 
due  to  the  author  of  the  fire  la«t  night.* 

Mr.  Walton  whii^tled.     *  He  did  not  do  it  on  purpose  ? ' 
■Oh,  dear,  no.     While  he  was  digging  he  upset  his  lump  over 
the  wood   laid  ready  to  light  the  fires  next  morning.     The  oil 
flamed  up,  and  he  had  just  time  to  replace  the  stones  at  random 
and  give  the  alarm.     Hut  this  aeeidfnt,  h:\|  to  him  at  that 

iDO<mt*nt,  and  coinciding  so  strangely  with  of  his  father's 

death,  frightened  him ;  and  he  tried  this  morning  ti>  sell  the  secret 
lo  IWi^ot,  through  me/ 

*  Wby  ilid  he  not  go  to  Hagot  himself?*  some  one  asked. 
But  I  did  not  answer  that — then  or  ever ;  and  Delves  had  dit-« 
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appeared.  Madame,  I  think,  nosed  a  rat,  and  promised  herself  to 
put  the  question  to  the  young  gentleman  next  day.  But  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  next  day  he  did  not  appear  at 
breakfJEist ;  and  Mrs.  Walton  placidly  explained  that  she  had  found 
it  necessary  to  send  a  note  to  Bessie,  and  he  had  been  good  enough 
to  breakfast  early,  and  ride  over  to  The  Chafers  with  it. 

The  Lingaids  left  after  lunch,  their  curiosity  on  that  point  still 
unsatisfied,  and  an  hour  later  Delves  and  Bessie  were  with  us.  At 
tea  we  were  the  merriest  party  in  the  world,  though  I  felt  a  little 
old  too.  I  wondered  at  times,  then  and  afterwards,  how  Delves 
had  satisfactorily  explained  his  coolness  to  his  sweetheart ;  and  it 
was  Bessie  herself  who  enlightened  me  at  last.  ^  Why,  you  dear 
■old  man,'  she  whispered,  with  a  charming  blush,  *do  you  not 
4cnow  that  he  was  jealous  of  yov,  ? ' 

*  Of  me  ?     Oh,  the  villain  !  the  unmitigated  rascal !  * 
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PLAIN   SrCAKIKG. 


Miu  Bo8CO£  had  certainly  no  reuaon  to  be  dissatUfied  with  the 

It  of  hih  interview  with  the  head  of  the  house.     Agnes  had 

id  with  his  viewH,  confessed  hentelf  as  willing  to  assist  his 

and  had  almost  forborne  to  question  him  about  them.    She 

been  content  to  leave  matters  in  hia  hands,  without  even 

Juicing  htm  what  he  had  meant  by  saying  that  he  had  hoped  to 

turn  this  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  them  to  their  own 

iBdrantage.     He  would  have  told  her  if  she  had  pressed  him,  but 

was  a  relief  to  hi.-*   mind— already  so  hea\ily  weighted — that 

ibe  had  not  done  so.     He  was  not  grateful  to  her,  however^ 

raxe  he  knew  that  ehe  had  something  to  gain  by  her  forbear* 

'■nee,  and  was  also  desiroQs  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  insolence 

(u  he  termed  it)  of  her  recent  behaviour.     Philippa  he  foresaw 

vonld  not  be  so  ea?tily  won  over.     8he  had  not  so  much  to  gain 

'"VT  plcasuig  him,  and  nothing  to  atone  for.     He  would  have  to 

explain  his  scheme  to  her,  and  it  would  be  much  more  distasteful 

her  than  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  sister;  she  was  more 

LtimtDtal  and  soft-hearted,  or,  a^  he  put  ft  to  liimKelf  with  hitf 

frankness,  in  all  things  that  concerned  the  feelings  a  greater 

Ibol,     On  the  other  baud,  there  were  reasons  why  he  could  '  say 

things*  to  Philippa  which  he  could  not  venture  U2)on  with  be^^ 
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eldtr  sister.     He  could  be  more  masterful  with  lier,  if  need  wer^> 
and  nLso,  strange  to  say,  more  tender  without  compronaising  hinri-, 
self.     Indeed  his  very  first  act  on  entering  her  boudoir  was  to  pv.l 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss  her. 

*(roodae3s   gracious!*  she   exclaimed,  'what  is  the  mattery^ 
Edward  ?' 

It  was  such  a  strange  remark  to  make  upon  ?uch  an  occur- 
rence, had  it  been  an  unprecedented  one,  that  we  must  take  il 
fur  granted  it  had  happened  before;  indeed,  it  was  not  his  caresi 
at  all,  but  the  expression  of  hiu  face,  which  was  very  grave  ani 
sad,  which  had  evoked  it. 

'A  letter,  my  dear  Philippa,  has  come  to  my  brother  to-day, 
which  brings  very  bad  news  to  you  and  me,  and  will  require  al 
your  philosophy  to  bear  it.     Instead  of  an  obstacle  to  our  happiness 
being,  as  we  fondly  thought,  removed,  it  threatens  ua  with  ruin/ 

'With  ruifi?* 

'  Vca ;  with  nothing  less.  It  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselveSj 
Tipon  that  point,  nor  will  it  help  as  to  reproach  me  for  folliea, 
you  have  called  them,  of  which  I  have  been  guilty.  I  will  own 
have  been  a  fool  at  once,  and  so  save  time,  which  has  become 
indeed  an  object  to  us.  It  is  no  longer  a  quention  of  patience 
with  us,  but  of  now  or  never.  Read  that,*  And  he  put  the  docu- 
ment into  her  hand  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

She  read  it  with  a  frightened  face,  and  none  of  the  fury  her 
sifter  had  shown. 

*  This  is  indeed  most  cruel  and  unexpected,*  she  said. 

'  Unexpected  ?  Why,  of  course  it  is,'  he  answered  with  irril 
tion  ;  *  but  as  to  cruel,  you  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  measures  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  with  Grace ;  you  can  hardly  imagine 
that  I  intend  it  to  take  effect  as  regards  ourselves.* 

*But  how  is  it  possible  to  avert  it?* 

'  Well,  for  one  thing  this  marriage  of  course  must  be  broken  ol 

'Grace*r>  marriage?     Break  off  dear  Grace's  marriage  wii 
Walter?    Oh,  Edward,  you  could  surely  never  have  the  heart 
doit!' 

*I  mean  to  try,  at  all  events,*  he  answered  curtly.     '  Yoi 
muflt  be  a  born  idiot,  Philippa,  if  yon  do  not  v-eo  the     ' 
necessity  of  it,     A  girl  of  her  age  is  not  so  grievously  to  h    ;        i 
because  she  has  made  a  false   start  in  her  first  love  rentni 
Women  don*t  break  their  hearts  about  men  whom  they  have  onb 
known  for  a  few  month?.* 
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'I  will  never  coiteent  to  parting  thezD/  oried  Philippa,  burst- 
ing into  teArs. 

'What?  You  prefer  beggary,  do  you ?  Fortunately  for  you, 
I  have  nn  equal  interest  with  yourself  in  this  matter,  and  beggary 
vill  not  suit  me/ 

•But  why  should  there  be  anything  of  the  kind,  E<Jward?  I 
know  dear  Grace'a  noble  nature,  and  am  very  sure  that  when  she 
cxjtnes  to  hear  of  this — for  1  conclude  Walter  has  not  told  her ' 

*  I  conclude  so  too,'  interrupted  Mr.  RoHcoe  with  hitter  scom^ 
*for  I  have  good  reason  to  beheve  that  Walter  does  not  know  it 
him>ielf.     Vou  may  also  be  assured  that  he  never  will  know  it,' 

*  Vou  have  opened  his  letter  then  ?' 

*  Most  certainly  I  have.  If  you  should  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
telling  him  no,  I  would  throw  it  in  the  tire,  and  have  you  locked 
up  for  a  mad  woman  for  having  imagined  such  a  story,  Scruples 
indeed!  Vou  to  have  scruitles !  Have  you  forgotten  how  your 
CiUicrdied?' 

*  Oh,  Heaven  have  pity  upon  me,  since  man  has  none  I*  cried 
the  wretched  woman,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair  and  bursting 
into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  comfw^led  to  allude  to  so  paluful  aa 

incident,*  observed  Mr.  Koscoe  coldly,  'but  I  cannot  stand  hypo- 

diay.    Voa  strain  at  a  guat  after   having  swallowed  a  camel, 

inmp  and  alh     I  really  must  decline  to  listen  to  such  folly.     1 

caine  here  for  your  advice  and  assistance ' 

iV^  advice  !*  she  interrupted  bitterly.     *  When  did  you  ever 
^ask  for  my  advice,  or  take  it  when  it  was  offered?' 

^^liat  I  understand  you  to  propose,  madam,  is  that  we  should 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Walter  Sinclair  per 
|Crace,  his  wife,  and  nrcept  whatever  terms  he  may  in  his  mag« 
naoimity  offer  us,  lor  my  part  I  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  hi4 
charity.  It  would  l)c  too  humiliating,  and  also,  I  am  very  sure, 
too  limited.  If  that  be  your  advice,  you  are  correct  in  supposing 
^tbat  1  think  it  worthless.  I^t  me  confine  myself  then  to  asking 
yoor usistance.  lean  get  on  without  it, and  as  to  any  opposition 
your  part  if  would  be  fruitiest*,  and  you  would  repent  it  to 
last  hour  of  your  life,  though  it  would  not  perhaps  be  a  very 
ig  OQ0.    Lives  have  been  cut  short  in  domestic  circles  before 


DOW- 


'Ob,  «pare  me,  tpare  me !'  groaned  the  unhappy  woman. 
'By  all  means.    I  wish  not  only  to  spare  you  but  to  benefit 
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you  all  I  can,  if  you  will  only  be  a  reasonable  being.  Though 
your  help  is  not  indiBpensable,  it  would  W  very  welcome,  and 
would  certainly  be  of  service  in  breaking  the  blow  which  uecesaitj 
coinpeLs  me  to  inflict  upon  your  sister.  I  regret  it  as  much  afi 
yourself,  but  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  which  in  the  end  may  not 
only  turn  this  seeming  misfortune  to  otir  advantage,  bat  console 
3D88  Grace  for  the  loss  of  her  lover.* 

•Console  her?  '  answered  Phllippa  with  amazement.  'What 
can  ever  console  a  girl  for  such  a  loss?' 

*  Another  lover.' 
The  snggestion  was  offered  in  all  good  faith,  and  without  the 

least  touch  of  sarcasm,  but  had  the  speaker  guessed  its  effect 
npon  his  hearer  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  recalled 
its  utterance.  There  are  some  subjects  on  which  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  to  confess  his  cynicism  to  one  of  the  other  sex. 
Philippa  made  no  answer,  which  grati6ed  her  companion,  since  it 
bespoke  submission  to  his  will,  but  what  he  had  said  had  fallen 
npon  the  little  spark  of  respect  for  him  that  was  still  alive  in  her 
breast,  and  extinguished  it  for  ever.  Love  still  survived  there,  asi 
it  will  do  long  after  respect  is  dead;  but  it  was  not  the  love  it' 
had  been.  Passion  had  long  fled  from  it,  Trust  had  well-nigh 
vanished  too,  and  even  Hope  itself  was  on  the  wing, 

*  Yes,  Philippa,'  he  continued  after  a  long  pause,  'it  is  m^ 
intention  that  Grace  shall  marry  my  brother  Richard.* 

Numb  and  dulled  as  the  poor  woman's  feelings  had  becomt 
under  the  weight  of  that  inevitable  will,  his  words  still  evoked  a] 
shrill  note  of  astonishment. 

*  Richard!' 

*  Yes ;  you  women  plume  yourfelves  on  your  sagacity  in  mid 
matters,  but  I'll  wager  that  the  notion  of  Richard  being  in  love 
with  your  sister  has  never  entered  into  your  mind.     I  have  per- 
ceived it,  however,  for  many  a  day;  it  is  only  with  the  utmost 
diflSculty  that  he  can  conceal  his  passion  for  her.' 

The  tidings  interested  while  it  shocked  her;  no  matter  hoi 
cramped  and  crushed  may  be  n  woman's  heart,  there  is  one  subject 
to  which  it  never  ceases  to  vibrate  with  sympathy. 

*  He  has  concealed  it,*  she  observed.    *I  am  certain  that  Grac6j 
knows  nothing  of  it.' 

*  Of  course  not — not  a  word,  not  a  whisper,  thanks  to  me ;  any 
hint  of  it  would  have  been  most  inconvenient,  perhaps  even  detri* 
mental  to  our  plans.     I  persuaded  him  that  his  fiiut  would 
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mftddeet  folly.  It  will  be  much  easier  (o  peri^uade  him  of 
Um  ootktrary.  And  if — as  will  as  surely  happen  as  I  am  a  living 
nmn — these  eecond  nuptials  shall  be  accomplished,  instead  of  her 
having  a  husband  of  whose  nature  we  know  little,  and  who  might 
have  given  us  trouble  in  a  hundred  ways,  she  will  have  one  who 
in  my  hands  will  be  an  clay  to  the  potter,  and  so  out  of  this  nettle 
Danger  we  shall  pluck  the  flower  Safety/ 

*  And  Grace  ?' 
Well,  Grace  of  course  will  be  our  difficulty,  although  the 
one.     I  have  a  plan,  however,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 

even  with  Grace.  We  cannot  of  course  expect  that  she 
will  transfer  her  afi'ections  from  one  to  the  other  so  quickly  a^ 
would  be  desirable.  In  love  affairs  a  girl  is  never  reasonable  ;  but 
Rtill  I  have  rfafiona,  1  think,  that  will  not  only  persuade  her  to  give 
Walter  up,  but  will  at  least  clear  the  way  for  Richard.  She  is  well 
ineliued  to  him  already  in  a  sisterly  way.  You  don't  think  much 
of  thill,  and  I  don't  wonder;  I  use  the  phrase  of  course  in  its 
common  acceptation,  and  &he  is  not  his  sister.  We  all  know  what 
coiae0  of  such  Platonic  attachments,  when  no  nearer  one  can  be 
got.  A  woman  who  has  been  "  disappointed,"  as  she  calls  it,  will 
marry  out  of  pi(pie  rather  than  not  marry  at  all.  She  feels  the 
Deed  of  "  something  to  cling  to,"  and  one  stick  will  serve  her  turn 
tt»  Well  ii.s  luiother/ 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

*  Do  you  hear  me,  madam?  Are  you  favouring  me  with  your 
attention?*  he  inquired  jMissionately. 

'Oh,  yes,  I  hear  you  !*  answered  Philippa  deHpairingly,  *  and 

!  I  understand  you  very  well,' 

*Theu  also  heed.     The  help  that  I  rer|uire  from  you  is  simply 

thii;  to  criwe  fmm  expre»«:<ing  any  f»f  thai  morbid  symiwilhy  which 

jiKi  have  lavished — as  it  now  turns  out,  have  wasted — upon  this 

Jnieresting  young  couple.    Without  being  rudft  to  Walter,  l>e  cold 

discouraging  to  him.    I^t  him  understand,  but  without  giving 

a  preU^xt  for  asking  for  an  explanation,  that  something  has 
eauM^I  jou  to  change  your  virws  of  hi^  pretensions.  If  he  does 
ask,  refer  him  to  me.  The  task  I  tei  you  is  an  easy  one 
eooQgh.* 

*■  It  is  not  easy/  she  answered  in  broken  tones,  '  but  since 

is  roust-,  I  will  perfomi  it.' 

*Tliere*s  a  good  girl  !*  lie  ]iatted  her  cheek — it  was  as  cold 
u  znarbto— u  if  she  bnd  been  a  child.   '  Yoa  are  about  to  do  what 
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is  very  distasteful  to  you,  I  know,  and  us  you  believe  solely  fc 
my  suke ;  but  it  is  for  both  our  Bakes.  We  sball  be  stronger — 
you  and  I — when  this  has  come  to  pass,  against  the  common 
enemy,  Grace's  husband — and  therefore  Grace — will  be  ou  our 
side.  Again  I  say  that  this  document,  which  now  seems  go  harmful 
to  us,  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  interests.' 

'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?*  she  inquired  in  a  faint 
voice. 

*WeII,  that  is  my  business.  I  shall  probably  put  it  in  the  tire. 
Now  I  am  g'*>ing  to  Grace.' 

*  With  that  in  your  pocket?*  she  murmured  apprehensively* 

*  Why  not  ?  She  can  no  more  read  it  through  this  clotL*- 
and  he  tapped  his  breast — Mhan  she  cau  read  my  heail  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  It  will  be  the  hardest  moming^s  work  that  I 
have  ever  had  to  do ;  but  "  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep," 
is  the  sentence  that  Fate  has  passed  upon  us.  Good-bye,  my 
dear,  and  wish  me  welt  through  with  it,' and  once  more  he  touched 
her  cheek  with  his  false  lips. 

She  forced  a  smile  at!  he  left  her,  but  it  vanibhed  as  the  dooi 
closed  behind  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  misery  and 
despair. 

'  Wish  him  well ! '—  no,  she  did  not  even  wish  herself  well.  It 
was  blasphemy  to  hope  that  good  would  come  to  anybody  from 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  She  pitied  Grace  from  the  bottom  of 
her  soul,  but  she  pitied  herself  too.  If  Grace  were  doomed  to 
lose  her  lover,  she  loo  had  lost  faith  in  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  love.  ***She  cannot  read  my  heart,"  he  said,'  she 
moaned  piteously  ;  *  how  should  she  when  he  has  no  heart  to  read  ?  V 


CHAPTER  XL. 
TI1£    NAKED    TRUTH. 

Although  Mr.  Roscoe  had  the  eiiiree  to  Grace's  bower,  as  he 
to  her  sisters',  a  visit  from  him,  in  her  case,  was  by  no  meuoi 
such  a  mutter  of  court^e.     His  knock  at  her  boudoir  door,  witl 
the  anuonncement  of  his  name,  in  reply  to  a  somewliat  severe' 
'  Who  is  that?' — in  a  lone  that  is  used  by  one  who  is  engaged  io 
some  occupation  not  agreeable,  but  in  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed— did  not  receive  the  ready  '  IVay  come  in/  that  ha 
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been  favoured  with  on  the  two  jirevious  instances.  He  was 
kept  waiting  at  the  door  time  enough  to  note  the  circtimstancr 
moreover,  when  the  permisBion  to  enter  was  given,  it  did  not 
eMupe  him  that  it  was  in  a  despondent  voice,  Grace  indeed  had 
been  crying,  as  he  wiw  at  a  glance,  and  aUo  the  reason  of  it,  for 
filthougli  xhe  hjid  put  away  Mr.  AHerton's  letter,  its  envelope  si  ill 
by  on  thi?  table. 

*  I  wish  to  have  u  few  words  with  yon,  Grace,  if  you  pleaae/ 
He  never  addressed  her  thuB  familiarly  unless  the  subject  was  oj 

importance  tliat  tjeemed  to  excuse  it, 

i6he  bowed,  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair.  Her  silence,  as  he 
rightly  judged,  was  compulsory;  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
fpeak. 

'  t  am  afraid  3*ou  have  bad  bad  news  this  morning,*  he  mur* 
mnred  sympathetically. 

'Xothiag  to  epeak  of,'  she  answered  coldly — fo  cijldly  indeed 
that  the  tone  seemed  almost  to  imply,  *  nothing  to  speak  of  to 
you ;  it  ia  my  own  afiair.' 

•I  deeply  regret  it,*  he  anfiwercd  gently,  *and  the  more  so 
since  I  am  myself — most  unwillingly,  as  you  may  be  sure — Uio 
bearer  of  evil  tidings.  But  perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated,*  and 
be  looked  significantly  at  the  envelope. 

*  Vou  mean  the  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Allerton? 
No,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  which  I  was  not  aware  before.' 

*  He  has  heard,  I  suppose,  of  your  proposed  engagement'  (she 
looked  up  indignantly  at  that  word  *  proposed,'  as  he  had  known 
•hr  would,  and  he  kept  his  own  eyes  upon  the  door),  *  and  has 
written  to  erpress  his  dissatisfaction  with  it.  He  takes  a  lawyer's 
view  of  it,  no  doubt ;  points  out  you  are  throwing  yourself  (by 
which  he  means  your  fortune)  away  in  marrying  one  forbidden 
by  your  falber'n  will.  If  he  has  no  argument  to  use  but  that,  he 
might  have  saved  his  time,  and  you  your  six  and  eightpence.  It 
was  my  impression  that  he  had  written  of  a  more  serious  obstacle.' 

*  I  do  not  underhtand  you,  Mr,  Koscoe — what  other  obstacle? 
Not  that  it  matters ;  nothing  that  Mr.  Allerton  or  any  other  person 

aay  could  affect  the  matter  of  which  you  speak.     Indeed,  I 
iirould  not  even  listen  to  it-' 

Quite  so,'  he  answered  gravely;  'no  one  has  a  right  to  in* 

with  your  private  affairs.     Your  regard  for  Mr.  Sinclair  i» 

'^wred  matter — I  feel  that  myself.     Let  us  supiiosc  that  what 

como  to  my  knowledge-^nnd  mast  needs  come  to  higo^-^ITects 
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Bome  one  else,  not  him.  If  nn\  thing  I  nm  obliged  to  tell  you 
Beems  to  chime  in  with  anything  he  has  told  you  of  his  previoaa 
history,  put  that  aside:  judge  the  whole  matter  from  without,  as 
a  mere  looker-on,  and  decide  upon  it  without  favour  or  prejudice. 
That  will  be  the  honostest  way  of  coming  to  a  right  decision/ 

She  looked  up  at  him,  less  in  alarm  than  scorn,  though  she 
was  alarmed,  he  saw  ;  what  her  face  expressed  besides  its  fear  was 
a  doubt  of  his  being  the  sort  of  person  to  recommend  what  was 
right,  and  especially  upon  the  ground  of  honesty-  The  suggestion 
of  this  rather  assisted  him  in  his  present  purpose,  because  it  set 
hiiu  against  her,  and  sLifled  the  feeble  pity  he  had  felt  for  her. 

*  I  mast  go  back  a  little,'  he  continued,  *  to  start  with,  into 
what  to  you  must  seem  ancient  history — to  what  happened  years 
ago,  when  you  were  a  little  child. 

*  A  certain  man  of  business  in  the  City,  very  wealthy,  but 
whose  only  desire  in  the  world  was  to  increase  his  store,  had  a 
poor  cousin  in  the  country,  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
family,  was  hia  only  relative.  They  had  been  boys  together  at 
school,  and  he  had  perhaps  as  much  regard  for  him  as  he  was 
capable  of  feeling  for  anything  outside  his  money  bags.  This 
cousin  applied  to  him  respecting  the  investment  of  a  few  thousands 
— almost  all  he  had  in  the  world— and  the  other  gave  him  hia 
advice.  It  was  the  most  that  he  was  ever  known  to  give  to  any- 
body, and  indeed  it  was  generally  of  value.  When  I  say  "gave,** 
however,  it  was  never  given  for  nothing.  He  was  by  trade 
a  money-lender — a  skinflint,  or  rather  a  skin-diamond,  for  he 
seldom  concerned  himself  with  any  client  who  coidd  not  directly 
or  indirectly  (though  more  often  the  latter)  repay  him  handsomely 
for  his  services.  In  the  case  of  his  cousin,  however,  he  charged 
him  nothing  (at  first),  and  recommended  him  an  investment 
which,  though  speculative,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  would 
turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  profitable.  It  was,  if  1  remember 
right  (but  this  can  be  easily  certified),a  certain  mine  in  Cornwall. 
The  money-lender  indeed  thought  so  well  of  it  that  ho  had  placed 
a  sum  to  which  the  others  subscription  (though  it  was,  as  I  have 
said,  his  all)  wns  a  mere  bagatelle  iu  the  npeculation  himself. 
As  time  went  on  the  mine  ceased  to  perform  the  promise  it  had 
given,  and  its  shares  full  lower  and  lower  in  the  market  till  they 
almost  became  valueless.  Then  the  man  in  the  country,  griev- 
ously alarmed,  as  he  well  might  be,  wrote  to  hia  kinsman  for  bin 

dvice  again.     *  I  am  sure  you  did  the  be«t  for  me  you  could,' ' 
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said,  '  aod  iude«d  must  have  lost  your  own  money.  Of  coarse  I 
have  not  a  woxxl  of  reprowch  to  write,  but  I  nxn  well-nigh  ruined, 
BO  be  bi}  good  as  to  dUpuse  of  tliese  unluippy  fhares  for  me  at 
whatever  they  realise.  I  am  resolved  to  go  to  America^  there 
to  ende^ivour  to  make  u  livelihood  for  my  wife  and  eon,  which 
ifl  denied  them  here.*  It  was  a  pathetic  letter  (I  read  it  with 
my  owu  eyes),  and  almost  toue1\ed  the  money-lender,  but  not 
qnite^  He  knew  more  about  the  mine  than  anyone  else,  except 
its  manager,  who  wan  in  his  pay,  and  had  privately  given  him 
news  that  a  lode  of  greiit  extent  had  just  been  discovered  in 
it.  Without  an  expenditure  of  sixpence,  and  by  merely  telling 
his  cousin  to  **  hold  on,"  he  could  have  made  a  fortune  for  him ; 
bat  the  temptation  of  adding  some  thousands,  at  the  price  of  a 
few  pounds,  to  his  ill-gotten  gains,  was  too  strong  for  him;  he 
wrote  to  the  poor  cousin,  saying  that  the  shares  were^unsaleable, 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  because  the  same  blood 
nn  in  his  veins  (for  there  was  nothing  on  earth  that  the  man  did 
'fioi  make  sabservient  to  his  own  aggrandisement),  he  would 
purchase  them  himself  for,  1  think  (but  this  also  can  be  ascer- 
iaiiMd,  no  doubt),  for  300^.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  the  cousin 
emigrated  with  his  wife  and  son  on  the  proceeds  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  money-lender  within  twelve  months  made  20,000^ 
by  it.' 

'What  has  this  hateful  act  by  this  wicked  man  to  do  with 
me?'  inquired  Grace  defiantly. 

*  Nothing.  You  hear  of  it  of  course  for  the  first  time;  bat 
let  me  conclude  my  ^tory.  The  cousin  by  some  means  or  other 
learnt  how  he  had  been  cheated,  and  told  the  story  to  his  8on> 
without,  however  (as  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  though  I 
eannot  understand  this  reticence),  revealing  the  name  of  the 
relative  who  had  robbed  him.  The  result  of  that  robbery  wa*' 
thai  the  mother,  succumbing  to  fatigues  and  privations,  died  soon 
^■fter,  and  the  father,  after  a  hard  and  wretched  life,  was  slain  by 
IikdkDf;  the  »0D ' 

lie  pQOsed,  and  looked  at  Grace  with  keen  significance.  Her 
*&oe  was  white  a«  death;  but  there  was  n  fire  in  her  eyes  and  in 
her  tone,  as  she  exclaimed,  *  Cio  on.* 

*The  son,  I  am  grii-vH  to  say,  Grace,  is  Walter  SiDclair,  and 
the  man  who  robbed  his  father  was  your  father.' 

'You  lie!*  she  thundered.  'My  father  wa«  the  best  and 
Idadect  of  men.' 
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*  Was  he  Ask  your  friend,  Mr.  Allerlon — Ac  knows.  Ask 
Lord  Morella  who  wag  the  money-lender  who  caught  his  son, 
Lord  Cheribert,  in  hu  meshes,  and  stripped  him  of  thousands. 
Ask  your  sisters,  and  they  will  tell  you  what  everybody  else  ia' 
aware  of  except  yourself,  that  the  man  who  thus  made  gold  his 
idol,  and  sacrificed  his  kinsman  to  it  (as  he  had  sacrificed  hundreds 
of  othere),  was  no  other  than  Joseph  Tremenhere.' 

Of  the  last  part  of  this  speech  Grace  had  no  knowledge ;  she 
had  thrown  up  her  arms  before  it  was  concluded,  and  with  a 
piteous  cxy  of  desolation  and  despair  had  fallen  on  the  ground  in 
a  dead  faint.  Under  such  circumstances  man,  unless  he  is  medical, 
is  generally  useless  and  inclined  to  run  away,  but  3Lr.  Koscoe 
was  not  an  ordinary  sj^ecimen  of  his  sex ;  moreover,  even  !iad  he 
preferred  *  absence  of  body  to  presence  of  mind,'  the  apprehension 
of  what  she  might  say  to  other  ears  on  coming  to  herself  kept 
him  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms 
and  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  from  which  he  removed  the  pillow, 
and  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  her  face  from  the  jug  in  the  next 
room,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter,  awaited  events  with  a 
philosophical  mind.  Grace  did  not  come  to  herself  for  some 
minutes,  and  when  she  did  so  still  remained  with  closed  eyea,| 
only  too  conscious  doubtless  of  whom  she  would  behold  should! 
she  open  them,  I 

*Doe8  Walter  know?'  were  her  first  words,  " 

'  No,  dear  Grace,  of  course  not,'  answered  her  companion  com- 
fortingly. '  I  came  here  to  spare  you  that ;  but  of  course  he  must 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  sooner  or  later.  From  what  I 
have  heard  of  hfs  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  what  ha«l 
come  to  light  is  a  thing  that  he  can  never  forget  or  forgive.  Of 
course  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  there  is  the  sentiment, 
you  see.'  i 

She  put  up  her  hand  as  if  in  appeal  for  silence. 

*  You  feel  that  yourself,  I'm  sure.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that^ 
all  betweeu  you  and  him  must  be  over.  There  is  no  need  to] 
mention  the  real  cause  to  anybody — not  to  Sir.  Allerton,  for] 
instance;  but  only  to  your  sisters,  and  even  that  is  only  as  yoal 
please.  Trust  to  me  to  arrange  this  unhappy  matter  so  as  to  give] 
you — and  indeed  Walter  also — as  little  pain  as  possible.  You  will] 
find  no  doubt  in  the  letter  you  received  thi£  morning  an  excuse i 
that  will  satisfy  the  outside  world.'  Her  hand  moved  feebly  in 
Lhe  direction  of  the  door.    *  You  wish  to  be  left  alone.     No  doubt 
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that  U  >oar  wisest  oourBe.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  tboagbt  about 
aad  not  talked  about,  even  wilh  one  who  has  your  interests  so 
near  at  lieart  as  I  have.  But  I  ueeil  scarcely  imj^re©*  upcm  you 
that  there  is  only  one  course  to  be  pursued.  If  you  could  make 
the  effort,  it  would  Have  a  world  of  distresa  and  pain  to  both  of 
you  if  you  would  give  me  a  few  words  in  writing  ju>t  to  authorlne 
me  to  act  for  you  as  regards  Walter.  Write,  for  instance,  **  Seek 
not  to  see  me  ;  Mr.  Kodcoe  will  tell  you  all,"  and  sign  it.  That 
will  be  quite  sullicient/  He  pushed  the  writing  materials  that 
bj  tipon  the  table  close  to  her  hand,  and  she  feebly  raised  herself, 
aod  with  a  dazed,  despairing  l<.>ok  obeyed  liim. 

*  That's  a  brave  girl.  Do  not  hate  me,  Grace,  for  the  part  I 
hare  been  obliged  to  play  In  this  miserable  business,*  and  with 
that  he  left  her. 

She  tottered  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  then  sank  into  a 
duur.  Except  that  her  position  vaa  one  of  utter  misery,  for  the 
moment  she  hiirdly  reulise<l  it.  Slie  had  fallen  from  the  highest 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  human  happiness  ou  the  atones  of  blank 
despair.  An  hour  ago  bhe  had  pOj«sessed  everything  that  fortune 
could  give  her,  and  now  she  was  a  beggar  whoso  wretehedness  no 
aim*  could  rei>air.  Sho  had  already  lost  her  father,  and  it  had 
been  a  bitter  trial  to  her,  but  she  had  now  lost  him  again  in  a  far 
more  dreadful  manner.  Would  she  had  never  known  him  at  all ! 
To  think  how  she  had  loved  him — yes,  and  he  her ;  had  she  not 
been  his  *  pel/  his  *  joy,*  his  *  little  fairy  *? — and  all  in  vain — or  as 
it  veeroed  in  vain ;  for  she  had  in  truth  been  loving  another  father, 
fthmped  out  of  her  own  childish  imaginutiou,  and  with  whom  ibis 
rviil  one  had  nothing  in  common.  She  had  no  doubt  now  of  her 
wretched  and  irretrievable  error.  A  hundred  evidences  of  what 
had  been  his  calling,  though  not  one  of  them  had  wit  nested 
agaiufit  him  before,  crowded  on  her  mind.  And  even  still — there 
wai  the  pity  of  it — she  loved  hiui.  An  oppressor  of  the  needy, 
one  who  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  his  fellow-creat  urea, 
and  an  nnfair  advantage — a  thief,  a  thief,  a  thief  I~and  yet  she 
lored  him  still. 

Her  Walter  loo  was  lost  for  ever— a  thought  sufficient  of  itself 
to  make  death  a  boon  (ah!  if  »he  could  but  die!);  but  for  the 
fDOtneDt  even  that  thought  was  overwhelmed  by  the  spectacle  of 
what  had  been  the  idtil  of  her  life  shattered  in  fragments  before 
her,  with  it^  front  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay ! 
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RICHARD   TO   THE   RESCPE. 


*  As  easy  as  lying,'  is  a  common  proverb,  but  it  must  have  been 
invented  by  an  optimist;  one  might  just  as  well  say  ^  As  easy  as 
writing  fiction,*  whirh  is  not  snch  a  facile  thing  as  those  who  have 
not  tried  it  arc  apt  to  imagine.  Mr.  Edward  Ro8co«  was  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  *  making  the  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing 
that  is/  but  now  and  then  even  he  found  it  a  difficult  job.  When 
he  left  Grace  Tremenhere's  boudoir,  the  perspiration  stood  upon 
bis  brow,  so  severe  had  been  his  exertion  in  that  way,  though 
indeed  he  had  not  been  exactly  lying,  but  only  wbat  doctors  and 
prize-fighters  call  *  putting  on  flesh '  as  regarded  what  was  a  very 
genuine  skeleton  of  fact.  The  task  that  lay  before  him  now  seemed 
simple  in  comparison  with  that  severe  operation,  for  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  deal  with  a  man,  where  the  aflfectionsare  concerned,  than 
with  a  woman,  and  his  next  *  call  * — as  ruinous  as  that  of  a  broken 
I)aDk  on  its  unhappy  shareholders — was  on  Walter  Sinclair.  Most 
men  in  his  position  would  at  least  have  taken  that  stolen  document 
out  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  either  destroyed  it  or  put  it  in  some 
place  of  safety,  before  seeking  an  interview  with  its  rightful 
owner;  but  Mr.  Koscoe's  heart  was  furnished  with  the  trii)lo  brass 
of  the  [>oet,  and  indeed  there  was  a  great  amount  of  the  same 
material  in  the  whole  of  his  composition. 

He  found  Walter  at  his  desk  busily  engaged  on  some  subject 
connected  with  his  future  work,  *plan,  elevation,  and  section/ 
drawn  by  rule  and  line ;  a  miracle  of  mechanical  neatness  to  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  paid  his  little  tribute  of  admiration  before  entering 
on  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  How  I  envy  you  your  dexterity!*  he  observed.  'I  am  so 
clumsy  with  my  fingers  myself  that  such  work  as  yours  looks  like 
magic.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  it,  but  the  fact  is  I  have  got  some 
bad  news  for  you,  which  does  not  admit  of  delay/ 

'Bad  news!'  exclaimed  Walter,  throwing  down  pencil  and 
compas:^,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  some  suspicion  as  well  as 
alarm,  which  the  other  did  not  fail  to  note. 

•  Yes  ;  it  is  bad  news,  but,  believe  me,  I  am  only  the  unwilling 
bringer  of  it,  and  not  the  cause.' 

'  From  whom  do  you  come  then  ?  *  ^_ 

'  From  Miss  Grace.     Here  are  my  credentials.*  ^M 
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Walter  took  the  strip  of  paper,  and  read  in  what  he  knew  was 
h^r  Laud — though  the  writing  was  blurred  and  trembling — *Seek 
not  to  see  me,    Mr.  Koscoe  will  tell  you  aU. — Gnice  Tremeuhere.* 

*  Great  heaven!*  he  said,  'what  is  the  meaning  of  this?* 
*The  meaning  is  that  she  bids  you  farewell — that  all  is  over 

between  you/ 

*  It  is  false  !*  cried  Walter  passionately. 

Mr.  Eoscoe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'It  is  her  writing,  not 
mine,'  he  said.  *  .She  chose  me  for  the  duty  1  am  compelled  to 
perform,  ^'ou  may  add  to  its  unpleasantness  by  insulting  me,  but 
1  shall  perform  it  all  the  same.' 

'  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say,  sir,  though  I  will  never  believe 
that  she  told  you  to  say  it.* 

'That's  a  matter  which — if  you  don't  mind  her  breaking  her 
beart — you  can  learn  from  her  own  lips,  but  she  was  in  hopes  that 
for  the  sake  of  all  that  ban  paused  between  you  yoa  would  spare 
her.' 

*  Go  on  I'  exclaimed  the  young  man  fiercely. 
'The  perKon  against  whom  your  passion  should  be  directed,  if 

it  ma«t  have  an  object,' continued  Mr.  Koscoe,  'is  your  friend, 
Mr.  Allerton.  He  has  discovered,  I  know  not  how,  that  you  have 
been  paying  your  attentions  to  Miss  Grace,  and  a  letter  has  come 
to  her  from  him  this  morning.  So  much  I  know  of  myself. 
What  the  letter  contains  I  have  learat  only  from  her.  He  is  her 
Iftumlian  and  trustee,  you  know.' 

*  I  know  that,"  put  in  the  other  impatiently. 

*  Well,  since  that  is  the  case,  he  has  a  right,  not  indeed  to 
diitpo9c  of  her  hand,  but  to  see  the  disposal  of  it  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  her  fortune.  It  i^  his  simple  duty,  and  one  in  aid  of 
which  he  could,  and  would,  invoke  the  law.' 

*Tbat  is  not  true,*  replied  Walter ;  '  I  mean  as  regards  the  IobSi 
of  her  fortune.     She  told  me  so  with  her  own  lips.* 

*  1  think  you  must  be  mistaken  there,*  eaid  Mr.  Iloscoe  mildly, 
^oald  not  have  said  that,  because  she  is  acquainted  with  the 

of  her  father's  will/ 
'  She  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words ;  but  she  told  me,  when 
;i  spoke  of  the  gulf  tlnit  existed  between  us  as  regards  disjMrity 
>of  fisrittQe,  that  th<*re  wan  no  tiuch  gulf.* 
Mr.  RoBssoe  smiled  a  pitying  smile. 

'8bewas  right  there,  my  jtoor  fellow.  If  »«he  miirried  you 
there  would  indeed  1)*^  no  Huch  tJi*|mrilv.  ]>ecaude  by  doing  so  »th<* 
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woald  have  lost  her  fortune.     It  was  love  that  caused  her  bo  it 
express  herself;  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  ehe  loves  yoi 
AVe  all  know  it,  and  in  our  love  for  her  we  were  all  willing  thai 
ehe  should  sacrifice  her  all,  because  we  felt  that  in  that  sacriiif 
she  would  find  her  happiness.      We  are  not  lawjern,  nor  hei 
trustees  and  guardians,  as  Mr.  AUerton  is.     It  is  just  posdbU 
(though  I  have  a  belter  opinion  of  you)  that  even  now,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  opposition  (which,  however,  will  be  very  formidable, 
I  promise  you),  you  may  press  your  suit-    But  would  it  be  honour- 
able, would  it  become  anyone  calling  himself  a  man,  to  tal 
advantage  of  the  simplicity  and  affection  of  a  young  girl  undei 
such  circumstances,  even  if  she  were  prepared  to  give  up  what  ii 
nothing  less  than  a  huge  fortune,  and  to  accept  a  life  of  povextj 
for  your  sake— and  I  honestly  tell  you  that  she  is  not  so  prepared, 
and  sends  me  here  to  tell  you  so?   Would  you  take  her  on  such 
terms?    If  1  know  you,  Walter  Sinclair,  as  the  son  of  an  honei 
man,  and  an  honest  man  yotu-self,  you  would  not  so  take  her,' 

Walter  turned  from  his  companion,  and  with  his  elbows  on  the 
desk,  and  his  face  hiddmi  in  his  hands,  uttered  one  solitary  groan,] 
the  knell  of  his  bright  hopes, 

•  Of  course  it  is  a  terrible  trial  to  301;  but  it  was  a  worse  on* 
to  her.  The  struggle  between  love  and  duty  is  always  a  cruel] 
one  ;  but  Grace  is  duty  itself.  She  idolised  her  father,  and  whatj 
he  expressly  forbad  (as  Mr.  Allerton  pointed  out  to  her)  she 
repents  of  having  been  about  to  do.  You  loved  and  respected] 
your  father,  Walter;  would  r/ou  not  hesitate  to  disobey  his  last 
solemn  injunctions  ?    I  think  you  would.' 

*Stop!  there  is  something  wrong  here,'  exclaimed  the  young 
man  suddenly,  rising  slowly  from  hU  heat,  and  confronting  his, 
companion  with  so  keen  a  glance  that  it  needed  all  his  hardihood^ 
to  meet  it  coolly.  '  When  we  were  on  the  river  this  summer 
Lord  Cheribert  was  with  us.  He  was  himself  in  love  with  Grace 
(how  indeed  could  he  help  it,  poor  fellow!)  Everyone  knows  i1 
as  well  as  I,  except  perhaps  Grace  herself;  Mr.  Allerton  knew  it,j 
and  if,  as  you  say — but  I  forgot,  he  was  a  wealthy  man.* 

*  Just  so,*  said  Mr.  Roscoe  persuasively.  ('Thank  heaven,  thisj 
fool  has  never  looked  at  Josh's  will  for  himstlf/  was  Ins  inward 
reBection.)  'Or,  if  he  was  not  wealthy,  he  had  viist  e:fi>ectationfl«j 
He  would  have  brought  as  muoh  as  he  found.  There  were  not] 
the  same  objections  to  him  as  lu  your  case,  though  there  wtre 
objections.* 
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*  NeverLbeless  I  must  see  her/  exclaimed  Walter  desi^erately. 
•  There  may  be  some  way  of  escape,  some  loophole.  Or  the  whole 
J.Ling  may  be  a  mistake,  a  plot.     Vou  villain,  you  dog  ! '  he  cried, 

tiziDg  the  other  by  his  coat-coUur  (within  an  inch  of  where  the 
sret  lay),  *if  this  is  any  plan  of  yours  to  part  U9,  I  will  have 
•ar  heart's  blood.* 

*  Be  Ro  good  ati  to  unhand  me,  sir,  for  my  own  temper  is  some- 
iihorl,'  said  Mr.  Roscoe  resolutely.      *Thi8  i»  scarcely  the 

one  looks  for  for  breaking  bad  news  to  a  fellow-creature. 
to  Grace  then,  by  all  means,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
AIli?rtou*H  morning's  work.     Only  if  it  kills  her,  sir,  it  will  be 
less  than  murder.' 

*  Go,  go,  or  there  will  be  murder  here!  *  exclaimed  the  young 
furiously,  and  throwing  open  the  door  he  thrust  the  other 

rom  the  room,  slammeil  the  door  behind  him,  and  locked  himself 
in.     The  whole  thing  did  not  take  a  minute,  but  it  was  full  of 

^action.'    The  impression  on  Mr.  Roscoe's  mind,  though  not  upon 

tlR  body,  was  that  he  had  been  kicked  out. 

1  will  be  even  with  you  for  this,  my  man,'  was  what  be 

mttcrcd  to  himself  with  lips  jwile  with  rage,  though,  if  he  could 
ive  l«x)ked  at  matters  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  the  obligation 
ill  lay  upon  the  other  side. 
Left  to  his  own  maddening  thoughts,  Walter  Sinclair  sat  at 

tii«  de!<k,  with  that  scrap  in  Grace's  handwriting  spread  out  before 
him,  *  Seek  not  to  see  me.  Mr.  Koscoe  will  tell  you  all,'  examining 
it  with  the  »nxiouH  scrutiny  one  might  have  bestowed  U)»Mn  a 
cryptogram,  who  is  oonecious  of  a  lack  of  cleamerts  in  his  mind 
ueoesNU'y  for  its  elucidation.  The  words  iudeed  were  plain  eunugh, 
and  their  moaning  had  been  exphiined  to  him  with  tmfticient  di*- 
tinctness,  but  was  it  the  true  meaning?  Upon  the  whole  he  was 
foroed  to  the  ooncluhion  that  it  was.  If  it  was  a  lie,  one  line  from 
AUerton,  not  to  mention  one  word  from  Grace's  lips,  would,  ns 
Ho«coe  mmit  be  well  aware,  have  confuted  it.  His  arguments 
indeed  had  from  u  worldly  point  of  view  been  overwhelming.  Curst 
be  the  gold  that  is  weigheil  in  the  scales  with  true  love,  but  it 
kicktf  the  beam.  To  Grace'3  guardian  and  truittee  it  could  not 
ueeza  otherwLse,  nor  did  he  blame  him ;  he  only  blamed  the  gold. 
With  Grace  herself  he  knew  it  had  no  such  weight ;  but  tliat  very 
fact>,  a«  Ho«eoe  had  pointed  out,  should  prevent  him  from  presMing 
his  suit.  Ucr  jimpHcity  and  ignorance,  her  girlish  contempt 
for  the  giftj  of  fortune  were  only  ap|mrent  allies  ;  it  would  be 
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cowardly  to  take  advautage  of  Lho»e  means  if  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  do  so;  there  were  her  father's  last  injunctions  which  in 
her  new-found  love  she  had  perhaps  forgotten  till  the  lawyer  had 
reminded  her  of  them.  He  had  vaguely  heard  that  Air.  Tre- 
menhere  had  made  his  fortune  as  a  money-lender,  a  circumstance 
that  hod  in  no  way  affected  him.  He  might  have  been  a  good 
man  for  all  that ;  that  he  had  been  a  loving  father  to  Grace  was 
certain,  and  she  had  reciprocated  his  love  with  all  the  warmth  of 
her  nature.  He  was  himself  devoted  to  his  father*8  memory,  and, 
as  Koscoe  had  cunningly  surmised,  that  circumstance  had  great 
weight  with  him  ;  he  put  himself  in  Grace's  place,  and  sided  with 
her,  as  it  were,  against  himself. 

Still  to  part  with  him  without  a  word  of  farewell  seemed 
unnatural,  haid,  and  cruel,  and  utterly  foreign  to  Grace's  nature. 
True  there  was  her  handwriting  before  him,  '  Seek  not  to  sec  me.* 
The  question  was,  by  what  process  had  those  words  been  wrung 
from  her  ?  If  she  had  written  them  of  her  own  free  will,  his  duty 
was  plain :  be  must  pack  up  his  things  and  leave  Halswater  Hall 
at  once. 

When  he  had  gone  away — whither  he  could  not  tell;  all 
places  seemed  alike  to  him,  and  all  hateful — he  would  write  audi 
wish  her  farewell.  8he  could  reply  to  hitn  or  not,  as  she  pleiised. 
He  staggered  into  his  bedroom,  and  l>egan  putting  hia  clothes 
together  with  blind  haste.  While  thus  occupied  he  heard  a 
violent  knock  at  his  sitting-room  door.  ^h 

'  Who  is  it?'  he  asked  hoarsely.  ^^t 

'  It  is  I,  Richard  Roscoe.     Open.'  ^^M 

To  see  anyone  just  then  was  a  trial  he  was  ill-fitted  to  unde^?; 
the  thought  of  an  interview  with  this  man,  half  mad   as   he 
believed  him  to  be,  and  wholly  un6tted  to  symjmthise  with  such 
a   calamity  as  ha<l  befallen   him,  was  especially   distasteful   to, 
him.  ' 

*  I  am  busy,'  he  called  out. 

'  No  matter,'  was  the  impatient  rej)ly,  *  I  must  see  you.*  And 
again  came  the  \o\id  summons  at  the  door. 

Fearing  that  the  servants  would  be  alarmed,  and  a  disturb- { 
ance  created,  when  it  was  so  necessary  that  anything  of  the  kind  I 
should  be  avoided,  he  opened  the  door,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
repented  of  it. 

Kichard  Roscoe  stood  before  him,  his  face  white  and  vr*^t,  his 
hair   dishevelled,   his  eyes  rolling  in  what  seemed    like   frenzy, 
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and,  ia  a  word,  more  like  %  madman  than  he  had  ever  aeen  him. 
He  entered  hastily,  and  at  once  relocked  the  door. 

*  Don't  be  afraid  of  me/  he  said  in  breathless  tones,  as  though 
he  ha/^1  perceived  what  was  passing  through  the  other's  mind;  'I 
am  not  mad,  though  I  have  heard  enough  to  make  me  so.  What 
are  yoa  doing  here?  Packing  up?  I  thought  so.  What  is  that 
paper  in  Grace's  hantl  ? ' 

In  one  stride  he  had  reached  the  de^k  and  read  her  words. 

*How  dure  you?'  exolaiuied  Walter  pusttionately, 

*Sir,  1  dare  anything  for  Cirace's  sake/ was  the  unexpected 
rejoinder.  **  Air,  Uoscoe  will  tell  you  all,"  she  Bays,  but  she  does 
not  know  the  man  aa  his  brother  does.  "  Seek  not  to  see  me." 
Bat  you  »ha[l  see  her.    Sit  down,  M'alter  Sinclair,  and  listen  to 


r. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE   BROTHEIIS. 

AfTKR  the  unpleasant  parting  Mr.  Edward  Koscoe  had  had  with 
Walter  Sinclair,  it  might  have  seemed  probable  that  he  would 
have  had  enough  of  interviews  for  the  day;  but  not  only  was  his 
brother  lUchard,  lo  whom  he  had  alsu  a  word  or  two  to  say,  under 
the  aame  roof  nnd  close  at  hand,  but  the  very  violence  with  which 
he  bad  been  treated  in  the  one  case  was  n  spur  to  him  in  the 
other.  His  anger  against  the  young  man  was  very  great,  and,  as 
it  happened,  tlie  communication  he  had  to  make  to  Uichard  com- 
prehended in  it  the  greatest  blow  to  Walters  hopes  that  could 
pONsibly  be  struck,  'which,'  as  a  greater  hyjxxrite  than  even  Mr. 
Koscoe  has  observefl  l>ef*>re  him,  *  ^*i6  very  soothing.'     He  had 

doubt,  in  spite  of  the  self-restraiut  his  brother  had  u^od  in 

relations  with  trnce,  that  his  filling  towords  her  remained 
unchanged,  and  also  that,  notwithntanding  his  apjiareiit  friendHhip 
with  ht*r  lover,  be  in  reality  reg:irde<l  him  with  all  the  dit^favour 
of  an  unsuccessful  rival.  Though  far  from  falling  into  the  error  of 
Irnit  fogaciotw  scoundreU  in  judging  his  fellow-creatures  by  him- 
f,  Mr.  Hiiscoe  was  incapable  of  understanding  such  a  virtue  as 

luinimity. 

It  was,  in  fact,  in  a  tone  which  hon^^stly  expressed  his  con- 
vicUocu  that  as  soon  as  he  hml  entered  his  brother's  room  he 
obMrred  with  cheerful  gravity ; 
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*  Bichard,  my  lad,  I  have  got  some  good  news  for  yoa  I ' 

*  Indeed ! '  answered  Richard  bitterly,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat 
to  greet  him,  and  put  down  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  '  Uien 
it  must  be  very  strange  news.' 

'  It  is  strange  news,  my  good  fellow — stranger  than  anything 
you  can  have  imagined,  better  than  anything  you  can  have  dreamt 
of!  Sit  down  and  listen  to  it,  for  it  will  make  your  limbs  tremUe 
under  you  with  joy.  The  engagement  between  Grace  and  Walter 
Sinclair  has  been  broken  ofif.' 

*  What  ?  *  Only  a  word,  only  a  monosyllable,  but  what  a  tumult 
of  emotions — hope  and  love  and  pity  and  amazement— did  it 
express !    The  very  face  of  the  man  was  transfigured  with  them. 

*  Yes,  it  is  as  true  as  death.  The  whole  thing  is  over ;  Grace 
is  now  fancy  free — is  at  all  events  free  to  have  a  fancy  for  someone 
else.     There  is  now  a  chance  for  youy  man ! ' 

Eichard  looked  at  him  with  wondering  eyes ;  he  was  so  full 
indeed  of  astonishment  that  he  was  unable  to  take  in  the  whole 
situation  as  it  was  thus  suddenly  presented  to  him.  He  did  not 
even  catch  the  meaning  of  his  brother's  words,  which  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  from  their  want  of  distinctness.  His  mind 
could  hardly  grasp  the  stupendous  fact  that  had  been  disclosed  to 
him,  far  less  its  probable  consequences. 

'  Have  they  quarrelled  ? '  he  inquired  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have  not,  for  we  all  know  what  lovers' 
quarrels  end  in.  The  thing  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  they  will  never  see  each  other  again.' 

JMr.  Edward  Roscoe's  word  was  a  guarantee  beyond  suspicion 
to  almost  everybody  at  Halswater  Hall,  but  (doubtless  because  of 
the  eccentricity  of  Richard's  character)  his  brother  seemed  to 
doubt  it;  nay,  with  a  frankness  that,  however  couunon  in  the 
western  wilds,  is  unusual  in  polite  society,  he  coldly  replied,  *  I 
don't  believe  you,  Edward.  It  is  only  because  you  have  some  end 
of  your  own  to  serve  that  you  wish  to  make  me  credit  such  an 
incredible  statement.' 

*  A  very  natural  supposition,  my  dear  Dick,'  answered  the  other 
cheerfully,  *  and  one  that  does  honour  to  your  intelligence ;  but 
you  have  only  to  step  across  the  passage  into  Walter's  room  to 
get  the  matter  certified.  I  wouldn't  do  it  just  now,  if  I  were  you, 
because  he's  rather  upset  about  it ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
before  he  starts,  though  I  suppose  he  will  be  off  this  aftemooQ.* 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  leaviqg  Halswater  ? ' 
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*  Well,  I  conclade  he  is.    From  what  I  have  told  you  you  will 
for  yourself  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  him,* 

*  How  did  it  come  about  V  inquired  Richard. 

*  Well,  it  was  all  through  Mr.  Allerton,  He  is  her  guardian. 
And  has  forbidden  the  banns,  as  ho  has  the  power  to  do.  If  she 
had  had  any  sense  she  would  have  married  Walter  at  once,  and 

inn  written  to  the  lawyer  to  say  so;  but  lie  has  somehow  di&- 
►vered  her  engagement,  and  put  his  foot  down  o»  it.     She  will 
wiser  next  time,  Dick,  you  may  take  your  oath  uf  that.' 
*And  she  has  given  him  up  because  the  liiwyer  tells  her  to 
doM?* 

*  r  don*t  say  that  exactly ;  there  are  other  reasouii  1  am  bound 
in  honour  not  to  go  into,  and  which  you  must  not  preHs  me  about. 
Bat  what  is  the  main  thing — a«  concerns  youriself — the  match  is 
broken  off.* 

*  Poor  lad,  |)oor  lad  I' 

*  Wellf  of  counte  one  is  sorry  for  him,  but  one  must  look  after 
Qne»e!f  in  this  world.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
and  without  your  having  any  hand  in  it,  without  your  having  the 
least  thing  to  reproach  yourself  with,  a  good  opportunity  has 
0|>ened  to  you.  I  suppose,  though  you  did  what  you  could  to 
smother  your  affection  for  the  young  woman,  the  cinders  of  it  are 
kUII  alive?* 

*1  love  (srace — oh,  yea,  I  love  her  still!'  murmured  Richard 
•ofUy. 

'That*s  right.     You  have  a  faithful  heart,  I  know,  Dick.     So 

have  I,  though  the  object  of  its  desire  may  be  a  little  ilifferent. 

We  both  stick  to  our  view**.     It   runs  in  the  family.     Woll,  you 

know  what  I  told  you  of  the  reason  that  firnl  caused  me  to  write 

you  to  come  home  from  America.     Circumstances  did  away  with 

that  reason  for  the  time,  but  it  ha«  now  sprung  to  life  again.     I 

had  a  matrimonial  engagement  for  you  in  my  mind,  which  I  must 

^i^  ifl  a  uwrely  practicjil  one;  the  idea  never  entered  into  it 

'he  young  woman  1  designed  for  >ou  would  become  the  girl 

ur  heart,  bat  fortunately  it  has  so  turned  out,    A  few  hoxm 

he  was  altogether  out  of  your  reach,  now  the  has  come 

II  it;  yon  have  only  to  put  your  armH  alxiut  her,  thout;h  I 

neeil  not  xay  that  mu^t  be  done  in  a  mo^t  cuutiuus  and  delicate 
fashion.  At  hri^t  of  course  hhe  will  be  in{.:onsi^l;Lble  for  the  losx  of 
her  firnt  luve ;  but  little  by  little  the  gilt  of  sentiment  will  be 
rpbbed  off,  and  half  a  loaf— if  I  may  say  fio  without  offence,  foryoa 
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are  really  neither  so  joung  nor  so  good-looking  as  Sinclair — y 
seem  better  than  no  bread.' 

*  I  see/  Baid  Richard  gently  (he  had  his  hands  before  his  eyeS] 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought),  then  added  with  e£Fort,  like  one' 
rousing  himself  from  sleep,  *  What  would  you  have  me  do?' 

*  Just  now,  nothing.  What  I  would  recommend  for  the  present 
is  a  "masterly  inaction";  bide  your  time,  by  which  of  course 
mean  your  opportunity;  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  come,  h 
as  gentle  and  symjiathising  with  the  girl  as  you  please,  but  do 
not  drop  a  word  of  love.  She  will  want  something  to  cling  to, 
and  in  due  coure^e  that  should  be  you.  There  will  be  objections 
to  you,  as  there  were  to  Sinclair,  on  the  lawyer's  part,  no  doubt, 
but  she  will  not  Ricrifice  her  happiness  a  second  time  for  a  mere 
sentiment,  which  by  then  moreover  will  have  grown  weaker. 
Upon  the  whole,'  concluded  Mr.  Roscoe  cheerfully,  *  I  really 
believe  this  misfortune,  as  it  first  seemed  to  us,  will  turn  out  but, 
a  blessing  in  disguise.* 

'It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my  afifain^^ 
observed  Richard. 

His  brother  glanced  up  at  him  very  sharply,  but  there  waaj. 
nothing  to  be  read  on  the  other's  face  but  a  settled  gloom, 

*  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  my  lad,'  answered  Edward.  *  It^ 
will  give  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  see  you  comfortably  settled  in 
life;  but  I  must  frankly  add  that  it  will  be  also  advantageous  to 
myself.  As  Grace's  husband  you  will  be  one  of  the  family,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  you  much  more  easily  than 
with  a  stranger — such  as  Sinclair  for  example.  I  shall  feel  easiei 
in  my  mind,  by  the  bye,  when  that  young  gentleman  in  outof  th< 
house.' 

*  Vou  are  sure  that  he  will  not  insist  u[x>n  seeing  Grace  befoi 
he  takes  his  departure?' 

*That  is  quite  settled.     To  do  him  justice,  he  acknowledge 
when  I  pointed  il  out  to  bim  that  it  would  be  a  most  selfish  act  J 
and  only  give  her  unnecessiiry  paiu  :  it  would  iil:i0  (which  T  A'uV 
not  point  out  to  him)  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment,' 

*  You  mean  to  our  interests?' 

*  Well,  of  course  in  the  presence  of  the  ouce  beloved  obje< 
she  might  lose  sight  of  her  obvious  duty.  She  has  made  up  hi 
mind  to  perform  it,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  give  him  thi 
chance  of  shaking  her  resolutinu.  He  too  has  come  to  the  sami 
decision.     But  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  be  off^  without  8eeiD| 
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any  member  of  tbe  hmily,  it  wouUl  be  a  great  point  gained. 
He  i»  attached  to  you,  and  has  not  the  least  suspicion  of  your 
feelings  townnls  G  race ;  it  wonhl  be  well  if  you  could  |>ersuade 
bim  to  leave  at  once.  You  can  (ell  him  that  I  will  gladly  ex- 
plain matters  for  him  to  Agnea  and  Philippa/ 

•  I  will,'  said  Richard  deci&ively. 

*  That's  a  good  fellow.  In  the  mean  time,  while  you  are 
getting  bim  away,  I  will  nee  that  all  18  nafe  in  the  other  quarter. 
Use  all  the  arguments  you  can  think  of,  and  remember  that  you 
are  now  taking  the  fir^t  step  on  tbe  road  to  your  liappineRA.  When 
I  next  see  you  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  cottage  to  ourselves,*  and 
with  that  he  left  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  fallen  in 
with  hta  brother's  suggestion,  Kichard  did  not  at  once  proceed 
upon  his  promised  errand.  He  stood  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  band»4  clasped  tightly  before  bim;  his  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer,  and  the  words,  '  Deliver  us  from  temptation,'  fell  from  them 
in  broken  tones.  If  his  brother  could  have  seen  him,  he  would 
certainly  have  said,  *  This  man  is  mad,'  yet  even  so  perhaps  would 
not  have  deemed  him  too  mad  to  marry.  'Walter,  Walter!'  be 
murmured  to  himself  pitifully,  and  then  in  still  tenderer  tones, 
•Grace,  Grace!'  Tbe  struggle  within  bim,  as  it  showed  itself  in 
his  face,  was  terrible  to  witness ;  now  his  better  nature  and  now 
his  worse  seemed  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  ;  at  last  tbe  former 
triumphed,  but  with  so  great  difficulty,  with  such  a  dead  lift  of 
ail  hi»  [)Owers  for  good,  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  let  the 
debali!  begin  again.  He  ran  out  of  the  room  and  knocked  at 
Walter's  door,  crying  *  Open,  open  I '  Despair  was  in  his  heart,  but 
from  every  thought  of  haReness  it  bad  been  swept  clean. 


OITAPTER  XLIII 


UCTflOD   IX    II15)    MADNESS. 

Ttiouoa  the  look  and  manner  of  Kichard  Jtoscoe  were  so  strange 
and  wild,  there  was  a  fervour  and  earnestness  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  said,  'Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  all,'  that  commanded 
8iiH*lair's  attention  ;  even  a  madman  may  have  a  story  to  tell  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  state  of  mind,  and  may  have  pith 
and  moment  in  it, 

^  Yoa  see  before  joa  an  unfortunate  man,'  be  began,  '  but  not 
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a  rogue  and  a  liar;  you  may  trust  me — yep,  yon  may  trast' 
now — aa  your  father  trusted  me  before;  you  may  say  indeed  t( 
his  own  undoiDg,  but  thai  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  mine,  but  to 
human  weakness,  and  you  have  heard  the  worst  of  it  from  my 
own  lips.* 

*  I  do  not  think  you  were  to  blame  in  that  matter,'  said  Walter 
gently;  Mf  you  were  so,  though  it  was  a  dreadful  business,  yoi 
have  my  full  forgiveness,  as  I  am  sure  you  had  that  of  my 
fether.' 

*I  thank  you  for  saying  so,  my  lad,  with  all  my  heart.     WitI 
such  words  in  my  ears  I  should  be  a  villain  indeed  were  I  to  plaj 
yon  false.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  say  that  one*i 
own  mother's  son  is  a  rascal,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to' 
confess  as  much;  my  brother  Edward  is  one  of  that  sort.     He 
has  been  so  from  his  cradle.     Yes,  Heaven  knows  I  have  tried 
think  otherwise,  though  I  have  had  proof  enough  to  the  contrary. 
It  seems  an  unnatural  and  ungrateful  thing  to  speak,  when  I  am 
at  ibis  moment  sharing  the  roof  and  eating  the  bread  that  his 
good  offices  have  obtained  for  me.     And  let  me  tell  you,  AValter 
Sinclair,  he  has  promised  me  much  more — a  reward  so  great  that 
I  dare  not  even  think  of  it — if  I  will  only  join  him  in  his  curred 
plans  and  help  to  accomplish  your  ruin  ! ' 

'  My  rain  ? '  cried  Walter  in  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  what  else  ?  To  tear  you  from  her  you  love,  to  tak< 
away  the  only  object  from  you  that  serves  to  make  life  worth  th< 
living,  to  drive  you  out  of  Paradise  into  a  barren  land,  where  not 
a  flower  grows  nor  a  bird  slugs,  and  the  sun  itself  only  rises  U 
show  you  your  own  wretchedness — is  not  that  ruin  ?  * 

'  It  is  indeed,'  groaned  Walter ;  '  I  have  been  face  to  face  with 
it  for  what  seems  an  eternity,  the  last  hour.' 

'  Well,  that  shall  not  be.     Had  I  been  in  your  case  no  powef^ 
on  earth  would  have  made  me  l>elieve  that  those  words  written 
by  Grace's  hand  came  from  her  heart.' 

'  But  your  brother ' 

*  Still  less  would  I  have  believed  his  words,' broke  in  the  other 
contemptuously.  *  You  did  not  know  him,  it  is  true,  as  I  knowj 
him,  but  you  knew  Aer,  and  how  could  you  think  even  for  Ri 
instant  that  the  ad\ice  of  a  lawyer  or  the  rejection  that  abi 
should  lose  money  by  it — were  it  millions — would  cause  that 
angelic  nature  to  break  her  plighted  word  and  forsake  the  mai 
she  loves  ? ' 
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nitt  the  money,  Kk-liard— tliougb  that  Imu  weiyht  with 
me,  though  not  with  her — nor  the  arguments  of  her  guardian  ;  it 
"the  dead  hand"  that  hnn  tiimed  her  from  me,  the  laAt  in- 
liction  iif  Ji  lovintf  frtther/ 
'That  is  what  Kdward  told  you,  did  he?'  answered  Richard 
bitterly.  *  He  said  there  were  other  reaitons  for  which  I  inust 
t  press.  His  delicacy  of  mind  wiia  nlwnys  extraordinary, 
ough  hn  furgot  il  for  a  monifnt  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
was  even  a  greater  scoundrel  than  himself.  I  don*t  believe  his 
•tory.  There  is  at  all  events  sorae  huge  he  at  the  bottom  of  bin 
mountain  of  words ;  there  always  is,  if  you  dig  deep  enough.  I 
am  here  to  help  you  to  dig.* 

*I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,'  said  Walter  hoarsely ;  'only 
•how  me  where  to  put  the  spude  in,' 

^Wrll,  to  begin  with,  stop  where  you  are  till  you  find  there 
are  real  grounds  for  your  departure,  and,  above  all,  take  no  dii- 
inissal  mve  from  Grace'd  own  lip?/ 

'She  ^ayi",  ".Seek  not  to  see  rac,"'  answered  Walter  piteously. 
love  hvr  loo  dearly  to  disobey  her.' 

•She  docs  not  say  it,  she  ivvUes  it,'  answered  Kichard  confi- 
dently, *  which  is  a  very  ditTerent  thing.  I  have  known  men, 
captive  in  Indian  hands,  com]»ellcd  to  write  things  to  their  friends 
quite  other  than  what  their  hearts  dictated,  yet  their  end,  jHX>r 
aouls,  was  all  the  same;  and  »o  it  will  be  with  Grace,  if  you  give 
way  to  this  wretched  scniple.  When  he  has  his  point  to  gain 
ICdwanl  is  an  Indian — sul)t]e,  trearherousi,  and,  though  not  delight- 
ing, as  they  do,  in  the  torture  they  inllict,  utterly  callous  to  it. 
mehow  or  othrr — I  have  not  his  wits,  and  cannot  read  his  brain, 
t  I  know  the  7nan — somehow  or  other  Grace  Tremenhere  has 
come  his  captive;  his  net  is  round  her — she  is  beating  her 
der  wing:*  aguinKt  it,  poor  soul,  [xwr  soul  I — but  his  will  is  her 
11,  and  thcpe  wordit  his  words.  If  such  a  stake  were  worth 
iiig  of,  1  would  lay  my  life  upon  it.* 

rude  eloquence  of  his  word*  was  backed  by  an  eamestneui 

tioD  that  would  have  made  their  way  to  any  heart,  even 

it  harboured  no  such  dii-xire  to  Ik;  convinced  as  Walter's  did, 

'  i  will  stay  here  till  Grace  tells  me  to  go,*  he  aaid.     •  How 

can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  fur  bringing  me  this  ray  of  hope?' 

'Vou  never  can,*  was  the  grave  rejoinder.     'Thank  Heaven 

that   sent  me  here  instead.     Remain  in  your  room,  whatever 

happens,  till  I  come  back  with  tidings  of  bow  the  land  lietf. 
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Budge  for  nobody,  and  least  of  all  for  mj  brother ;  he  has  no 
right  (c  give  you  notice  to  quit  the  Hnll  than  I  hnve.     No 
htm  any  right  to  do  it  save  Grace  only/ 

It  was  strange  to  see  one  so  eccentric  thus  dictating  a  cot 
of  action  to  another  of  8ane  mind,  and  so  it  struck  Walter  himself^ 
but  when  we  defire  anything  very  much  we  are  not  solicitous  to 
inquire  closely  into  the  capacity  or  the  motives  of  those  who 
volunteer  their  assistance  to  ns.     The  notion  of  any  plot  havinj 
been  devised  against  him  had  never  entered  Walter's  head,  bat 
once  there,  it  filled   him  with  an   indignation  that  would  havi 
astonished  the  plotter.    A  generous  and  impulsive  nature  is  easily 
iuil>osed  upon,  but  having  discovered  that  it  has  been  so,  it  often 
becomes  more  dangerous  to  deal  with  than  a  more  calculating 
one.     It  has  a  wrong  to  humanity  to  avenge  as  well  tis  its  private 
wrong — a  sentiment  which  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  mere 
scoundrel.     It  was  fortunate  perhaps  for  all  parties,  but  certainly 
for  Mr.  Edward  Roscoe,  that  Lis  impatience  to  see  Walter  out  of 
the  house  did  not  urge  him  to  pay  that  young  gentleman  another 
visit  till  some  time  hud  elapsed  after  Kichard's  revelation  to  him- 
When  he  did  come,  '  Kradshaw  '  in  hand,  Walter  had  cooled  down, 
and  was  found,  though  with  a  somewhat  trembling  hand,  engaged 
as  before  upon  his  plun-drawing. 

*  You  have  not  much  time  to  lose,  my  good  fellow,*  said  his 
visitor  with  friendly  solicitude,  *  if  you  want,  as  I  conclude,  to 
catch  the  night  mail,  I  have  ordered  the  dogcart  to  be  round 
in  twenty  minutes.' 

*  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  troubled  yourself,  Mr. 
Koscoe,  but  if  I  go  to-day  it  will  only  be  to  my  old  quarters  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  I  should  not  go  even  so  far  as  that 
without  saying  good-bye  to  Grace.' 

*  Not  surely  after  her  expressed  wish  that  you  should  not  seel 
to  see  her,  Mr-  Sinclair?*  answered  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  mild 
astonishment  that  suited  ill  with  his  knitted  brow. 

*  Yes,  I  remember  what  she  wrote  perfectly  well,  but  I  intend 
to  hear  that  wi.sh  from  her  own  lips.  It  is  po.ssible  that  I  may 
have  given  you  a  contrary  impression,  I  have  also  heard  all  your 
brother  had  to  say  upon  the  subject;  but  T  have  been  thinking 
over  the  matter  since,  and  that  is  the  resolution  to  which  I  haye 
come.     And  it  is  not  to  be  broken/ 

*  Nothing,  Mr.  Sinclair,  but  your  youth  and  ineiperienci 
excuse  such  a  conclusion,*  observed  the  other  calmly.     *  It 
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oatrsge  npon  bospiiality,  to  say  the  least  of  it.     Vou  will  compel 
m«  to  a«k  Miss  Agnes  herself  to  give  you  your  citngK* 

*  I  fihall  not  take  it  even  from  licr,  hat  only  froni  Grace 
herself.* 

*Thcn  you  will  at  least  take  the  consequences,*  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rosooe  furiously,  *for  in  that  case  I  will  have  you  turned  out  by 
the  servants/ 

'  You  have  dropped  your  mask,  however/  replied  Walter  coolly 
— though  indeed  the  other's  face  had  lost  its  natural  eipression 
and  bccovie  a  mask,  with  rage  and  malignity  painted  upon  it — 
'that  saves  me  all  further  circumlocution^  at  which  I  am  at  such 
a  dimdvantage  with  you.  As  for  turning  me  out,  I  possess  a 
revolver,  and  if  any  violence  is  offered  to  me  I  shall  look  upon 
you  as  the  instigator,  and  give  you  its  contents.  You  will  have 
th©  "  first  chance,"  as  the  lawyer  said  to  the  mortgagee.' 

Ail  the  other  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  menacing,  as  a 
volcano  before  its  outbreak,  Agnes  was  seen  to  hurry  by,  crying 
out,  *Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr,  Roscoe  !  * 

He  threw  open  the  door  at  once — not  sorry,  peihaps,  to  have 
his  interview  cut  shoit.     *  I  am  here;  what  is  the  mutter?* 

*  I  am  afraid  Grace  is  very  ill,'  she  answered  excitedly.  '  Phi- 
Uppa  and  I  can  do  nothing  with  her.' 

Walter  came  forward  to  the  door.  The  flush  of  anger  had  passed 
itota  Lis  &ioe,  which  now  only  showed  anxiety  and  alarm. 

For  the  moment  Agnes  forgot  his  changed  relations  with  her 
nst^ri  and  with  womanly  sympathy  observed : 

*Yo*,  indeed,  she  is  very  ill,  Walter.  The  doctor  should  be 
sent  for  at  once,  Mr,  Roscoe,' 

*  To  be  ture.  1  will  order  SaltBsh  to  he  paddled  at  once  ;  she 
will  do  the  five  miles  in  twenty  minutes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sinclair 
himself  would  like  to  go.' 

*  By  all  mcon^/  Walter  was  about  to  say,  but  a  glance  at  the 
other's  MephiHtopheleau  face  prevented  it;  he  remembered  too 
Rkhard's  last  injunction,  '  Budge  for  nobody,  and  least  of  all  for 
Kdward,'  and  was  not  thiu  Edward's  advice? 

*  No,  no ! '  put  in  Agnes  quickly.  •  The  mare  is  queer-tempered 
and  mast  have  one  she  knows  for  ht^r  rider.    Tell  Charles  to  go.* 

Mr.  Ro«coe  tnmed  away  at  onco  to  obey  her. 

Having  received  no  instmctionB  from  her  domestic  adviser  ai 
to  giving  him  his  cong6y  Agnes  would,  «»  Walter  sngcly  judged, 
be  op«n  to  reason. 
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*  With  sickneis  in  a  hou«e,  Miw  Agnes,*  he  said  rofily,  *n 
generallj  ativisable  for  the  '^straoger  ^ihin  its  gates"  to  dt 
Bat  being  at  the  cottage  here,  it  is  impossible  that  I  shonld  be 
in  anybody's  way.  Under  the  circomstancee,  therefore,  I  must 
a^k  your  leave  to  remain  where  I  am  till  I  am  assured  of 
Grace's  safety.' 

Perhaps  Walter's  youth  and  good  looks  jjleaded  for 
thongh  the  had  a  suspicion  that  his  presence  would  be  nnwelcomi 
to  Mr.  Ko8coe»  or  perhaps  Grace's  illness  touched  her  woman' 
hf^nrt.  She  he*itAted,  and  looked  round  as  if  for  advice,  but  Mj 
Edward  wa.s  in  the  stable  yard  and  out  of  reach,  and  in  Ihe  em 
nature  had  her  way. 

*  Your  request  does  not  appear  to  me  unrpasonahle,  Mr,  Sin- 
clair,' she  replied — then  added  more  doubtfully,  *So  far  a.i  I  am^ 
concerned,  of  coarse  you  are  very  welcome  to  my  hoepitality.' 

*  Then  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  deny  it  to  me,'  said  Walter^ 
quickly. 

This  was  imprudent,  because  it  suggested  the  very  obstacle 
Agnes  had  in  her  mind. 

*  That  is  so,*  she  answered ;  *  still,  circumstances  may  arise— 
What  is  it,  Mr.  Richard  ? ' 

Richtird  Koscoe  was  approaching  from  the  Hall,  evidently  in 
statts  of  great  excitement.  '  What  is  it  ?  '  he  echoed  vehemently. 
*  Merely  that  you  are,  amongst  you,  trying  to  send  to  heaven 
before  her  time  the  sweetest  soul  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  form. 
Philijipa  tells  me  that  Gnice  is  in  a  high  fever,  and  does  not 
recognise  you  as  her  sisters — not,  Heaven  knows,  that  thai 
any  proof  of  madness  ! ' 

*  Vou  must  be  mad  yourself  to  say  so,'  exclaimed  Agnes  will 
indignation.     'I  shall  certainly  acquaint  your  brother  with 
language  you  have  thought  fit  to  use  to  me.' 

*  He  may  murder  me  if  he  likes,  but  he  shall  not  murder 
Grace,*  cried  Richard.  '  I  know  the  temptation  is  very  ijreat  U 
all  of  you.    You  want  to  divide  by  two  instead  of  by  three,* 

*  What,  in  Heaven^s  name,  does  the  man  mean  ? '  asked  Agnes, 
addressing  herself  to  Walter. 

*  lie  doesn't  know,'  continued  Richard  scornfully;   'but  ml 
cunning  brother  knows,  and  I  think  yov.  know.    Ycu  will  tell  hii 
what  I  say,  and  get  the  house  cleared  of  me  as  well  as  of  Sinclair^ 
Then  you  will  have  Grace  all  to  yourselves  to  do  as  yoa  pleasi 
with,  and  there  will  be  murder  done.' 
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'  If  there  is  enough  sanity  in  this  man  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  note  liis  words  at  all/  said  Agnes  with  dignity,  'I  call  upon 
you,  Mr,  Sinclair,  to  tell  lam  what  T  have  just  said  to  you:  "  that 
you  are  free  to  slay  here  as  long  as  you  please." ' 

*  That  in  so>  is  it  ? '  said  Hichard,  nn  Walter  bowed  in  confirma- 
tion ;  'then  here  we  remain  together  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  innocent,  and  to  take  vengeance,  if  they  work  their  wicked 
will  npon  her,  against  the  guilty.* 

*  Thtre  is  no  one,  Kichard,  who  means  any  harm  to  dear  Grace, 
I  am  sure,*  said  Walter  soothingly.  '  The  doctor  has  been  sent 
for,  and  let  us  hope  his  report  may  be  more  favourable  than  you 
imagine.* 

*  Yon  don't  know  Indians  as  I  know  thera,*  observed  Kichard 
laeonicaliy,  and  with  that  he  entered  the  cottage  and  retired  to 
hla  own  room* 

'Pormit  me,  AIi?a  Agnes,*  eaid  Walter  gently,  *  to  express  my 
sorrow  thai  I  should  have  been  compelled,  iu  your  presence,  to 
luten  to  such  wild  and  wandering  words.  If  I  might  venture  to 
advise  you,  I  would  *ay,  "  Let  them  be  forgotten."  It  is  clear  that 
poor  ^t  ''*  ^rrd  is  not  himself,  though  I  cannot  imagine  what 
baa  c.i  11  to  entertain  the  monstrous  idea  to  which  he  has 

given  expression.' 

*Nor  I,*  said  Agnes  coldly;  her  anger  had  not  left  her,  but 
was  nthcr  subsiding.  The  charge  Richard  had  made  against  her 
w«fl  moti  nnjust,  but  it  was  not  absolutely  groundless,  for  that 
division  by  two  instead  of  three  was  a  s\im  Mr.  Roscoe  had  often 
spoken  of  to  her.  Nor  was  the  cause  of  I{ichnrd*8  excitement, 
stDoe  she  knew  of  his  secret  love  for  Grace,  so  inconceivable  to 
Ker  aa  she  pretended. 
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I  WELL  remember  what,  as  a  country  lad,  impressed  me  mosf" 
upon  my  Srst  visit  to  London.  It  was  tiie  recollection  of  the  foct 
that,  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  I  stood  alone  in  the 
Strand.  I  had  walked  into  the  City  from  a  suburban  house,  and 
as  I  paced  rapidly  along  the  pavement  my  footsteps  echoed,  and  I 
listened  to  them  until,  startled,  I  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The 
great  artery  of  life  was  still ;  the  pube  of  the  City  had  ceased  to 
beat.  Not  a  moving  object  was  visible.  Although  bred  among 
the  lonely  hills,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  this  was  to  be 
alone — that  this  was  solitude.  I  experienced  a  sense  such  as 
Macaulay'a  New-Zealander  may  exjierience  when  he  sits  upon  the 
ruins  of  London  Bridge ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  knew 
whence  the  inspiration,  and  felt  the  full  force  and  realism  of 
Wordsworth's  *0  God!  the  very  houses  seemed  to  sleep.*  Thau 
this  I  could  detect  no  definite  sound,  only  that  vague  and  distant 
hum  which  for  ever  haunts  and  hangs  over  a  great  city. 

Such  a  time  of  quiet  as  this  can  never  be  obsen'ed  in  the 
country.  It  matters  not  as  to  time  or  season  ;  there  seems  to 
be  no  absolute  and  general  period  of  repose.  There  is  ftlwaj^J 
something  abroad — some  creature  of  the  fields  and  woods,  whid^^ 
by  its  voice  or  movements  is  betrayed.  Just  as  in  an  old  rambling 
house  there  are  always  strange  noises  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  80  in  the  by-paths  of  nature  there  are  innumerable  sounds 
which  can  never  be  localised.  To  those,  however,  who  p 
night  vocations  in  the  coimtry — gamekeepers,  poachers, 
others — there  are  always  calls  and  cries  which  bc8i>eak  life 
animate  under  the  night  as  that  of  the  day.  This  is  attributable 
to  various  animals  and  birds,  to  night-flying  insects,  and  even  to 
fish.     Let  us  track  some  of  these  soundd  to  their  source. 

'  When  comes  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey  hath  in 
sober  livVy   all  things  clad  * — then  it    is    that    the  white 
comes  abroad.      Passing  the  remains  of  an  old  baronial  Imll,  iU 
piercing  screech  comes  from  the  dismantled  tower.     Here  t 
owls  have  lived  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  have  seen  and  he 
them,  asleep  and  awake,  through  every  hour  of  the  day  and  nig 
It  is  unnatural  history  to  aasert — as  Mr,  Gray  asserts — that 
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bftni*oirlB  ever  mope,  c*r  mourn,  or  are  melancholy.  Neither  are 
they  grave  monks,  nor  anchorites,  nor  pillared  Kiints.  A  boding 
bird  or  a  dolorous  !  Nonsense ;  they  are  none  of  these.  They 
insue  forth  as  very  devils,  and,  like  another  spirit  of  the  night, 
sjiil  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  The  b:irn-owl  is 
the  '  screech '  owl  of  the  bird  litemture ;  the  brown  owl  the 
true  booting  owl.  This  species  is  found  in  old  and  heavily  tim- 
l>ered  districtH,  and  it  particularly  loves  the  dark  and  Kombre 
gloom  of  resinous  pine  wood?.  But  the  barn-owl  is  only  the 
]>recar&or  of  new  life — life  as  animate  under  the  night  as  that  of 
the  bird*  and  butterflies  under  the  day.  We  follow  the  path  by 
the  river,  and  on  through  the  meadows.  Among  the  nut-bush 
tops  a  bat  i.4  hawking  for  night-flying  insects.  Great  white  moths 
get  up  from  the  grass,  and  go  looming  away  through  the  dark- 
nen*.  A  bend  in  the  stream  brings  us  to  u  quiet  river  reach  with 
rown  pebbles  and  a  shallow.  A  sentinel  heron,  that  has  been 
iding  watchful  on  one  leg,  rises  and  flaps  languidly  away  down 
river  reach.  The  consumptive  figure  of  the  gaunt  bird  stands 
the  stream  through  all  weathers.  He  knows  not  times  nor 
and  is  a  great  poacher.  In  the  wind,  when  he  takes  his 
stand,  his  loose  fluttering  feathers  look  like  driftwood  caught 
in  the  bushes.  He  reminds  one  of  the  consumptive ;  but,  unlike 
Lim,  has  wonderful  jKiwcrs  of  digestion,  and,  withal,  on  immense 
capacity  for  tish.  Woe  to  the  luckless  mort  or  trout  that  comes 
within  reach  of  his  formidable  pike,  or  to  the  attacking  peregritie 
that  he  attempts  Ud  impale  on  his  bill.  The  heron  is  essentially 
m  minderar,  and,  like  Won.Uworth*8  iounortal  leech-gatherer,  he 
roonui  from  pond  to  jK>nd,  from  moor  to  moor.  Herons  come  and 
§0  by  the  same  routes ;  and  night  after  night  have  we  flushed  our 
fiiher  from  the  selfMiuc  shallow. 

The  peculiarly  wild  whistle  of  the  curlew  comes  from  out  the 
night  ktky,  and  swifts  screech  for  an  hour  after  darkness  has  fallen. 
We  are  now  by  the  covert  side,  and  a  strange  *  churrlng ' 
sooDd  come."!  from  thc^  glades  ;  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer, 
ootil  a  loud  flajiping  is  heard  in  the  bushes.  The  object  ap- 
piToaches  quite  closely,  and  it  is  s<'en  that  the  noiKo  is  i)roduced 
by  a  large  bird  striking  its  wings  together  as  they  meet  behind. 
Evea  is  the  darkness  it.  may  be  det^^cled  lliat  eatrh  tring  is  crossed 
by  a  definite  white  bar.  The  bird  is  the  goatsucker  or  nightjar. 
Had  «B  it  in  oar  baud,  we  should  nee  tliat  it  was  a  connecting  link 
ie  nw]»i  -AvA  the  swalLows,  having  the  soft  plumage  and 
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noiseless  flight  of  the  one,  and  the  wide  gape  of  the  other.     Tl 
object  of  the  noise  it  produces  is  probably  to  disturb  from  tl 
bushes  the  large  night-flying  moths  upon  which  it  feeds, 
name  'goatsucker*  the  bird  has  from  a  superstitious  notion  thi 
it  sucks  goats  and  cows — a  myth  founded  probably  upon  the  h 
of  its  wide  gape.     It  is  certain  that  the^e  birds  may  be  seen 
flitting  about  the  bellies  of  cattle  as  they  stand  knee-deep  in  thf 
summer  pastures.     The  reason  of  this  is  obviou?,  as  there  ii 
food  is  always  abundant.     Unless  disturbed,  the  nightjar  raieTj 
cocneg  abroad  during  the  day,  but  obtains  its  food  at  twilight 
dusk.     Upon  the  lime*itone-covered  fells  it  couformamarvelloudj 
to  its  environment,  it    being  almost   impossible  to    detect 
curiously  mottled  plumage  as  the  bird  basks  u]>on  the  grey  ston< 
not  more  still  than  itself.     Here  it  lays  its  two  eggs,  often  witl 
out  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  nest,  frequently  upon  the 
rock.     Quite  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  bird,  inasmuch 
it  is  furnished  with  a  remarkable  claw,  the  use  of  which  is  guessed 
at  rather  than  known.     This  claw  is  serratwl  on  lis  inner  edgi 
and  from  actual  experiments  made  upon  nightjars  in  captivity 
nhuukl  surmise  that  its  use  is  to  free  the  long  whiskers  from  ti 
soft  silvery  dust  which  usually  covers  the  bodies  of  night-flyii 
moths.     Certain  it  is  that  this  substance  gets  upon  the  whisk* 
of  the  bird,  and  that  the  long  hairs  referred  to  are  combed  throagi 
the  serrated  claw.     About  the   mouth   the    goatsucker  is  vei 
swallow-like.     It  has  a  bullet-shaped  head,  large  eyes,  and  a  wi< 
gape.     Like  the  swallows,  too,  it  has  a  weak  inefl?'ecti\e  bill  and 
weak  feet.     This  is  exi>lained  by  the  fact  that  the  bird,  exce] 
when  nesting,  is  nuely  seen  on  the  ground,  and  that  it  capti 
its  insect  prey  on  the  wing.     From  twilight  till  grey  does  tl 
fern-owl  *churr'  and  fly  through  the  night. 

As  we  proceed  a  splash  comes  from  the  river,  and  some  larg4 
winged  fly  has  been  sucked  under.     The  night  food  comes  oD, 
the  reach  boiln.     Water-rats,  vole?,  and  shrews  are  bupy  araoi 
the  stones  searching  for  insect  larva?,  or  gnawing  the  stalks 
water-plants.     The  wafting  of  wings  overhead  l>etoken8  a  curh 
fljing  through  the  darkness  to  its  feeding-grounds,  ThcpecuHai 
luuely  wail  of  the  summer-Miipe  comes  dowii  stream,  and  a  U 
stretches  her  neck  low  over  the  sand.    The  vivtr  here  resolves  itj 
into  a  gori;e,  and  runs  darkly  deep  betwixt  shelnng  rocks,     Tl 
water  ceaselessly  moans  and  chafes  down  there  in  the  dorkni 
Badgers  have  their  haunt  deep  in  the  brambles^  their  t< 
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barfow*  running  fur  out  am  mg  tbu  boulders.  From  the  tree-tops 
we  may  watch,  them  digging  for  roots  and  wasps*  nestSf  and  now 
and  then  snapping  at  flies.  In  a  month  the  young  ones  will 
appeir  at  the  mouth  of  their  borrow,  and  accompnny  their  dam 
on  hf  r  rveiiing  rambles.  Pussing  the  deep  dub  by  the  '  Force,' 
we  find  old  Phil,  the  6sher,  plying  his  silent  trade  even  thus  into 
the  night.  Phil  lends  hi&  own  life,  and  iB  cuntemphitive  as 
becomes  bis  craft.  Nature's  every  sight  and  sound  he  has,  as  it 
were,  by  hearty  and  he  makes  fric^nds  even  with  the  creeping 
thing's.  As  we  watch,  a  salmon,  fresh  from  the  sea,  leaps  from 
the  silvery  foam  and  flashes  in  the  moonlight.  One  of  the  greatest 
night  helps  to  the  gamekeeper  in  staying  the  depredations  of 
poachers  is  the  lapwing.  It  is  the  lightest  sleeper  of  the  fields, 
st^irting  up  from  the  fallows  and  sereaming  upon  the  slightest 
alarm.  Poachers  dread  the  detection  of  this  bird,  and  the  keeper 
doaely  follows  its  cry.  A  hare  rushing  wildly  past  will  put  the 
plover  away  from  its  roost ;  and  when  hares  act  thus  in  the  dark- 
ness*, there  is  generully  some  good  cauHc  for  it.  The  skylark  and 
woodl '  '         '      '  -ional  night-singrrs,  and  it  if*  quite  common 

to  In  .1  ■'  in  the  densest  duikness,     iSfill  ivc  follow 

on.  Babbits  have  made  pitfalls  in  the  loose  yellow  sand,  and 
we  SCO  tbeir  white  scuts  as  vanishing  points  in  the  darkness. 
Tbeee  rustle  away,  and  a  hedgehog  comes  to  the  pool  to  drink. 
On«*  of  the  latter  we  saw  just  now  taken  in  the  keeper's  trap,  the 
latter  baited  with  a  pheasant's  egg*  The  squeal  of  a  founuut 
conos  from  the  loose  stones.  Later  he  will  feed  on  the  frogs  now 
eroaking  from  the  ditch;  these  he  kills  by  piercing  their  skulls. 

If  the  cuckoo  tells  her  name  to  all  the  hillH,  so  does  the 
•edge-warbler  to  the  fluted  reeds.  And,  like  that  wandering 
voice,  onr  little  bird  seems  dispossessed  of  a  corfioreal  existence, 
and  on  through  summer  is  'still  longed  for,  never  seen';  and 
this  though  common  enough,  for  you  may  wander  long  among 
the  willows,  with  n  bird  in  every  bush,  without  one  showing  out- 
dde  its  corral  of  boughs.  \\'herever  vegctntion  grows  tall  and 
Inzariant  there  the  •  ri'ed-wren  *  may  be  found.  It  travels  in  the 
night;  you  go  out  some  May  morning,  and  the  rollicking  intoxi- 
'  this  gnrmlous  little  bird  comes  from  "ul  the  selfsame 
1  which  yon  missed  it  in  autumn.  From  tho  time  it 
first  arrives  it  begins  to  sing  louder  and  louder  as  the  warm 
weftlber  advances,  especially  in  the  evenings.  Then  it  Li  that  it 
Uiteni  to  the  loud  fwelling  bird-choir  of  the  woods,  selecting  a 
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--i^-.wi  Jir.;  "-*  r"iji:=i  t-I!.  nizirrdL..ii7  =ec  x  giTiair ncao.  Yet 
T IX-  tnr.  :•*  ■  ^1  ;"  1  ?  Tir  "^r  i  i.j*i  rz  snTJi  -rll.  yE.\3d\xt  ? 
■^-'T^r^T-H-;  i:r  L  iicnitiar  -  j?  rT--t-'"-  "mr  atf^*^^  jroi;-  sasacBed. 
ll  "-lit  siTrii-  T:iiS't  -^le-^  :r^  ■fe**-  lir.'M?^.  -j.ri  ^tsciif^  ^eqoents 
r." -ir-iaixs  iz.r:  "^it*  *l.j!=  tc  "am     ^  t-i^*  ts^it!:.  ±  Accc^<is  every- 

"*".■"  1  "»»rr'f*ir:  riLsii-r.  i  i.j?u-:i:  -1::'t  ic  "Ji«*  riri  5i  soiBetimcs 
'.■:r.ua.t*-i  ir  ---r  -:i:  it  "li*  'n^-*-?^  fc  ^  £_-*  x±ir  la  Eosect.  As 
.-  rin-J  -v}  iZdi  :■  "I'fi  * :  "l:  f  i:_  rn^i  jci'i"^ :;:  i?  jlijaisaf  both  in 

^t.-jrf   ^c*^r""i:?-      '^ictr-":ei::lt'f*   -f^c-j-zifn?.  izd  lie   teemiiig 

* -,':  ■-cr.i.-.-r    t  "JitK^  Li  ii^-r.    -r--— a-iT— .f     "  Litsc-soET^ov  *  and 

A  jr.Ttrfi-  jtrrrizir  rLft^  ±-:i=.  -.':?  rrjczti^w'f-ds.irii  stooping 
.^-r-r*  i*^.'r:r.  u^i**s  -i:lt:-  Ilr  ;^"-r  ^;;"v«^S*  rT^-rrtma/w 
*.v..M  .-•  i-vrrr-  «=.*1-  rrlj  i:  z^ic.:.  izi  :?  ffr:ili«eii  bj  moths. 
V';.,?, --.'-..  l;I.i=  z'y.'i  ::  "1-i  r-ri^i^  :-.izz.-::u.  Zv.v'.rc'^  r?*p<r- 
"  -.7.  ,  V-  T  .-.s  !.;^i-  1:  fiiirrr.  7:r  "lis,  :  tiVz.-,  :ze  ooloor  of 
.u  'ntLr^  p^"a1»  i— f'-j  :-:=:.t*:j£:f:5.  i*  '.Izt  ire  zirw  e^siiv  seen 
.'r-  'i*  i^£z.^i'..  Finl^r  :z.  t*  ir:ec:  '/•vAij  r:/::*4«3»  which  ia 
*lv/  pkrl.-:*  Ar'.T  rr**":,  ii^i  T-lih  tie  si— r  ;  r;T>:c.  AH  these  emit 
fryt;^nxjr,^  ar,  s*^-%  s^i  ^r*  ferrilisrd  :    ' .  rj  nf^hr-Sving  insects. 

A  <rr4*h — •.]:.*  "n4eT»c-:«i  is  nfrlj  icni  ici  a  f:nn  disappeara 
i  r.  t:.*  darlcLfria.  TL*:  cracg-T.g  of  bcugbs  as  i  c:  de^d  nicks  marks 
'/Tj  rr.t  »t;Mr,^%-  of  z.fgl.':  iLe  poacher  5  sinuocs  paui  through  the 
■»v/j«,  ?y/>!i  hi*  old  black  bitch  slinks  rr  the  hedge,  clears  the 
f*rn/;<s  at  a  boa&d,  and  doggedlv  foIIoTs  her  master's  footfiteps. 
Cnkt  tniwers  crake  from  the  meadow?,  as  thej  have  done 
through  the  night,    Xov  they  are  at  our  feet — now  tn  <mt 
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The  niglit  cull  of  the  partridge  comes  horn  the  gorse, 
and  the  first  pheasant  crows  from  the  larch  branches.  On  the 
hill  we  wade  through  a  herd  of  recumbent  heifers,  their  sketchy 
forms  Kharply  outlined  in  the  darkness ;  these  are  quietly  chewing 
the  cad|  and  tarn  upon  ua  their  great  soft  eyes ;  some  even  press 
iht'iT  dewy  noses  against  uh.  The  sweet  breath  of  kine  is  wafted 
oa  the  night,  and  the  drone  of  many  insects. 

It  is  wonderful  how  lightly  the  creatures  of  the  fields  sleep. 
The  faintest  rustle  brings  chirping  from  the  bushes,  and  in 
the  denseni  darkness  woud-pigeona  coo.  Jays  screech  in  the 
glade,  and  the  wood-owls  hoot.  One  of  the  essentially  night- 
singers  in  the  grasshopper-warbler.  Shy  and  retiring  in  ita 
habitKy  it  is  rarely  found  fur  diolant  from  aquatic  vegetation. 
Moist  situations  are  most  congenial,  as  among  the  plants  that 
affect  them  it  finds  its  winged  Riod.  Although  generally  frequent- 
ing such  spots  as  indicated,  it  sometimes  seeks  out  considenible 
elevations.  These  are  covered  with  coarse  grass,  bents,  furze,  and 
heather  ;  and  here,  far  into  the  night,  it  reels  out  its  continuouit 
cricket-like  song.  It  returns  ti)  the  same  spot  year  after  year, 
and  although  irom  these  the  particular  notes  may  often  be  heard, 

«inger  itself  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  least  noise  it 
from  the  support  on  which  it  depends  into  the  grass 
then  is  silent.  The  song  is  long  continued,  but  the 
are  conBtantly  shifting,  marking  the  restless  track  of  the 
on  the  night.  It  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
detect  in  the  notes  of  this  species  the  similarity  to  the  grass- 
hopper, and  the  *  monotonous  whirr  like  the  spinning  of  a  fishing 
reel '  is  fairly  expressive  of  the  bird's  song.  Perfect  master  of  intri- 
cate maxe  and  covert,  it  ia  never  far  from  them.  Even  though 
it  ha«  I'cntored  beyond  its  accustomed  limits,  its  vigilance  sends 
it  back  at  the  least  noise, though  its  retreat  is  rarely  observed,  for 
ioatead  of  flying  it  creeps  closely,  never  rising  when  alarmed. 
Again  ve  pais  into  the  darkness.  Moles  have  thrown  up  ridges 
of  looM  Light  soils,  and  these  cross  us  again  and  again.  The 
short,  sharp  bark  of  a  fox  comes  from  the  scrub,  and  soon  dog  and 
Tiseo  answer  each  other  across  the  dale, 

Now  we  cDter  the  park.  The  deer,  disturbed  in  the  dark- 
new,  get  ap  and  walk  quietly  away.  A  white  fawn  is  out- 
lined against  the  dark  herd.  Whenever  an  owner  dies,  say  the 
nkeQiais  at  the  Hall,  a  great  bough  is  riven  from  the  giant  oak ; 
vhenever  a  new  heir  comes  to  the  estate  a  white  fawn  is  bom. 

17— « 
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Under  the  dark  slabs  by  the  river  the  otters  breed ;  but  it 
impoBsible  to  dislodge  them.  Iron-sinewed,  shaggy  otter-hounds 
have  tried,  but  never  with  success.  The  fishermen  complain  of 
the  quantity  of  fish  vhicli  the  otter  destroya.  Trout  aie  found 
dead  on  the  rocks ;  salmon  are  there  bitten  in  the  shoulder^  but 
only  partially  eaten.  The  evolutions  of  the  oU«r  in  its  n.itive 
element  are  the  iH>t'try  of  motion  minus  only  the  metre.  We 
take  our  place  by  a  stream-side  and  breathlessly  vait,  A  faint 
whistle,  unlike  that  of  any  bird,  com(»a  up  Btream,  and  the  dark 
still  water  is  moved.  Trout  cease  to  rise,  the  whistle  comes 
nearer,  and  some  long  dark  object  makes  its  way  between  the 
parted  stems.  The  rustle  among  the  withy  wands  is  repo;i(e<1 
again  and  again  ;  and  now  we  know  that  the  young  otters  li.ive 
left  their  impregnable  rocky  bank,  and  are  following  their  dam. 
She  has  reconnoitred,  and  all  is  safe.  Paddling  down  stream 
come  two  objects,  and,  arriving  at  the  pool,  stop,  tumble  and 
firolic,  rolling  over  and  over  and  round  and  round,  performing  the 
most  marvellous  evolutions.  They  swing  on  a  willow  spray,  and 
danh  with  lightning  rapidity  at  a  piece  of  floating  bark — tumble 
with  it,  wrestle  with  it,  and  go  through  a  hundred  graceful  move- 
ments; then  are  motionless,  then  begin  to  play,  and  so  continue 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  as  if  suddenly  alarmed,  they  rush  down 
stream  to  their  feeding-grounds.  Fishing  is  continued  through 
the  darkness,  until  in  the  dewy  meadow  another  sound  comes  up, 
the  wind,  and  the  deep  sonorous  voice  of  an  otter-hound  brea 
into  the  fairy-like  dawn  scene.  .  .  . 

When  almost  the  whole  of  the  insect  world  has  folded 
wings  in  sleep,  there  is  a  class  of  night-fly  era  whose  hours 
activity  are  those  of  darkness.  Among  the  more  interesting  of 
these  is  the  male  Glow-worm — the  English  lantern-fly — whose 
light  may  be  plainly  seen  as  it  flits  past,  pale  and  ghostly  against 
the  dark  background  of  some  deeply  foliaged  bank  or  shadowy 
wood.  Then  there  is  the  great  army  of  night-flying  moths,  whoi 
nocturnal  wanderings  present  such  a  weird  appearance  in  t 
darkness,  and  whose  life-history  contrasts  so  sharply  with  the 
sunny  dalliance  of  their  butterfly  cousins.  As  moths  have  to 
contend  with  the  night  winds,  their  constitution  is  more  robuttt 
than  that  of  the  Ehopolocera,  or  day-flyers.  Their  bodies 
thicker,  their  wings  narrower  and  more  strongly  nerved, 
they  settle  oa  corrugated  bark  or  grey  stones  to  their  de 
diurnal  sleep,  their  sober  and  inconspicuous  colouring  invaria 
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aavea  tbem  even  from  detection.  In  many  species  this  daily 
trunce  is  bo  profound  that  a  slumbering  insect  may  be  tmnsBxed 
and  never  detect  the  occurrence  until  twilight  again  comes  round, 
lul  if  the  closely  folded  upper  wings  are  quiet  and  sober  in 
tlouring,  this  is  only  for  protective  reasons  ;  for  brilliant  toilet-a 
■e  presented  when  twilight  falls  and  affords  its  dewy  veil, 
fnder  the  closely  folded  wings  uf  dusky  grey  are  bright  bodices 
)f  red,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange.  What  an  admirable  chapter 
rould  'The  Hues  of  the  Night-flyers*  afford  by  one  who  has 
mdly  watched  the  fairy  things  through  the  dewy  hours  of  a 
lort  summer  night ! 

The  twilight-flyers  form  a  distinct  class  from  the  night-flyers, 

id  have  several  well-marked  characteristics.     They  are  termed 

kwk-moths,   and   have   long,   sharp,   scythe-like   wingd.      The 

ktbVhead  moth,  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  British 

rcies,  Iwlongs  to  this  group.     It  seldom  comes  abroad  before 

'knesa  haB  fallen,  and  is  always  conspicuous  in  its  nocturnal 

ight*     LinnxuSy  following   his  habitual  system  of  picturesque 

iclature,  placed  this  insect  in  the  *  sphinx  '  family  on  account 

form  of  its  magnificent  caterpillar,  aud  gave  it  the  Fpecitio 

name  of  Atropoa,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  superstition,  Atropos 

betog,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  one  of  the  Fates  whose  office  it 

to  cut  the  thread  of  human  life,  spun  by  her  sisters  Clothe 

Lachesis.     Modem  entomologists  have  preserved  the  idea  of 

isos,  giving  to  the  new  genus  the  name  of  Acheronila — per- 

iniog  to  Acheron,  one  of  the    streams  which,  in  the  Greek 

lyihology,  have  to  be  passed  before  entering  the  infernal  regions. 

low  wailing  sound  which  this  insect  emits  has  greatly  added  to 

tic  terror  which  i's    ppearance  inspires  among  ignorant  rustics, 

*be  deathVhca  1  mo  h  s  a  really  splendid  inaect.     Iti  stretched 

Ang*  cover  fou'  and  -i  half  incheti,  and  it  is  the  largoBt  of  the 

Iritiih  I^pidoptera.     A3  \b  well  known,  it  has  its  popular  name 

from  a  marvellously  g<x>d  representation  of  a  skull  and  crasdbones 

BpOQ  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax — a  mark  which  has  caused  it 

Jo   be   an   object  of  dread  in  every  country  which  it  inhabitn. 

luttertQg  at  the  window  in  the  darkness,  or  entering  the  house 

ihr  oj»cn  door  yut  after  the  cloflc  of  twilight,  it  is  considered 

irrtain  omen  of  drnth.     ]«iko  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven 

and  the  *  boding*  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  appearance  of  the  death's- 

head  u  said  to  be  followed  by  diseaj^c  and  death.     The  |)Oirer 

led  by  this  tn»ecC  of  emitting  a  shrill  creaking  sound   it 
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thought  to  be  unique  among  British  Lepidoptera;  each  time  the 
fioand  is  emitted  the  whole  body  gives  a  convulsive  sort  of  start. 
The  insect  can  be  induced  to  utter  this  strange  note  bj  being 
irritated.  i 

Another  especially  intereisting  night-flyer  is  the  ghoet-moth. 
Ju3t  as  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening  is  deepening  into 
darkness,  and  a  soft  warm  wind  stirs  the  foliage  of  the  woods,  the 
ghost-moth  comes  abroad.  The  obsen-er  sees  a  fitful  apparition 
which  suddenly  vanishes  into  space.  First  a  large  insect  with 
long  wings  is  seen  advancing;  it  comes  straight  on,  then  flutters i 
in  the  air,  and  is  gone.  Whilst  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
mysterious  retreat  of  the  moth,  it  will  suddenly  reappear,  and 
even  whilst  the  eye  closely  follows  its  flight  will  again  vanish* 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  different  colour  of  the  wings  on 
their  upper  and  under  sides — above  they  are  snowj'-white,  and 
consequently  visible  even  in  the  deep  twilight ;  but  on  the  lower 
side  they,  as  well  as  the  whole  body,  are  of  a  deep  dusky  brown, 
BO  that  when  that  side  is  suddenly  turned  towards  the  spectator 
it  becomes  invisible.  As  the  male  flies  in  the  night,  the  white 
shining  upper  surface  of  the  wings  glitters  luminously,  almost i 
appearing  as  if  giving  out  their  own  light. 

Standing  in  one  of  the  rides  of  a  woodland  glade  just  as  day 
is  departing,  one  is  pierced  and  thrilled  by  a  perfect  storm  of 
song.  This  loud-swelling  volume  of  song  softens  as  the  darkness 
deepens,  and  then  only  the  polyglot  wood-thrufih  is  heard.  The 
stem  of  the  silver  birch  has  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  blackbird's 
whistle,  and  as  darkness  comes  a  new  set  of  sounds  take  posseoRion  of  i 
the  night.  But  pa«siDg  down  through  the  meadows  we  have 
other  thoughts  than  listening  to  these.  i 

A  silent  river  rench  shaded  liy  trees.     Darkness  ha*  fallrn,  and 
the  heavy  dew  stands  on  the  grass.     We  know  that  the  poachers 
have    lately   been  busy  knitting   their  neti>,  and   have  come  to 
intercept   them.     The   *  alder-dub '  mny   be   easily   netted,  and 
contains  a  score  nice  trout.    Poachers  carefully  study  the  habits 
of  lishesas  well  as  those  of  game,  both  winged  and  furred.     To* 
the  alder-dub  they  know  the  trout  make  when  the  river  is  low.j 
The  jwachers  have  not  noted  signs  of  wind  and  weather  and  ol 
local  migrations  for  twenty  years  past  to  be  ignorant  of  this. 
And  BO  here,  in  the  dew-beaded  grass,  wc  lie  in  wait.     It  is  two 
o'clock,  and  a  critical  time.     A  strange  breaking  is  iu  the  east^ 
grey,  half  light,  half  mist.     If  they  come  they  will  come  DowJ 
Id  an  hour  the  darkness  wjll  not  hide  them.    We  lie  close  to  thAJ 
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bank  thickly  covered  with  bush  and  scrub.  Two  BOOudB  ore  heard 
and  have  been  al!  night — the  ceaseless  call  of  the  crake  and  the  not 
less  ceaseless  song  of  the  sedge-bird.  A  lapwing  gets  up  in  the  dark- 
ness and  Bcreams — an  ominoas  sound,  and  we  are  all  ear.  Three 
forms  descend  the  opposite  bank  and  on  to  the  gravel  bed.  They 
empty  the  contents  of  a  bag  and  begin  to  unroll  its  slow  length. 
The  breaking  of  a  rotten  twig  in  a  preparatory  movement  for  the 
daih  Rotficiently  alarms  them,  and  they  rush  into  the  wood  as  we 
into  the  water — content  now  to  secure  their  cumbersome  illegal 
nel,  and  thus  elFectually  stop  their  operations  for  three  weeks  at 
least,  llie  grey  becomes  dawn  and  the  dawn  Light  as  we  wade 
wearily  home  through  the  long  wet  grass.  Still  the  sedge-warbler 
sings. 

Another  night^singer  is  the  blackcap.  The  lute-like  mellow- 
oesB  and  wild  sweetness  of  its  song  give  it  a  high  place  among 
Britii^h  warblers — next  only  to  the  nightingale.  The  blackcap 
has  neither  the  fulness  nor  the  force,  but  it  has  ifU  and  more 
than  the  former's  purity.  This  little  hideling,  with  its  timid 
"Wrnigivenesjt,  nevtr  stmys  far  from  cultixtition.  One  provision 
it  requires,  and  that  is  seclusion.  Its  shy  and  retiiing  habits 
tench  it  to  search  out  dense  retreats,  and  it  is  rarely  seen.  If 
obsorved  on  the  confines  of  its  corral  of  boughs,  it  immediately 
begins  to  perform  a  series  of  evolutions,  until  it  has  placed  a  dense 
screen  between  itself  and  the  observer. 

Many  times  have  vm  heard  the  round,  full,  lute-like  plaiutive- 
n«tt  of  the  m'ghtingale — sounds  that  seem  to  seize  and  ingrain 
themselves  in  the  very  soul,  that '  make  the  wild  blood  start  in 
ir*  myhtic  springn,'  To  as  the  delicious  triumph  of  the  bird'n 
notjff  i«  in  its  utter  a6(i;i(/*>n,  the  lute-like  (sweetness,  the  silvery 
liijuidnesio,  the  bubbling  and  running  over,  and  the  wild  gurgling 
'jng,  jag,  jug!'  To  say  this,  and  more — that  the  nightingale  is 
a  inaxl  sweet  polyglot,  that  it  is  the  sweetest  of  English  warbleri*, 
the  essence  and  quintessence  of  song,  that  it  is  the  whole  wild- 
hir<I  acliieveroent  in  one — these  are  feeble,  feeble  !  This  *  light- 
wtnged  dryad  of  the  trees 'is  still*  in  some  melodiotis  spot  of 
beeohen  green  and  shadows  numberless,  singing  of  summer  in 
fulUthroate<l  ease* — and  here  she  will  remain.  Unlike  the  songs 
of  some  of  our  warblers  h(*TK  can  never  bo  reproduced.  Attempt 
to  tmnsliite  it,  iind  it  eludes  you;  only  ha  meagre  skeleton 
reiB«ins.  Isaac  Walton,  in  bis  quaint  eloquence,  tries  to  say  what 
be  felt.     •The  nig'  .  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 

raeb  sweet  load  v..  .  -f  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that 
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it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He 
at  midnight  .  «  .  should  Lear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear 
air?,  the  sweet  decants,  the  natural  rising  and  falUngy  the  doubling 
and  re-doubliug  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  Bay,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for  the  sainta  in 
heaven,  when  Thou  aflbrdest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ?  **' 

Although  Britain  can  show  no  parallel,  either  in  number  or 
brilliance,  to  the  living  lights  of  the  tropics,  we  are  not  without 
several  interesting  phosphorescent  creattires  of  our  own.  Those 
whose  business  leads  them  abroad  in  the  fields  and  woods  through 
the  short  summer  nights  are  often  treated  to  quite  remarkable 
luminous  sights.  Last  night  the  writer  was  lying  on  a  towering 
limestone  escarpment,  waiting  to  intercept  a  gang  of  poachers. 
The  darkness  was  dead  and  unrelieved,  and  a  warm  rain  studded 
every  grass-blade  with  moisture.  When  the  day  and  t^un  broke, 
this  would  glow  with  a  million  brilliant  prismatic  colours,  then 
suddenly  vaniish.  Bat  the  illumination  came  sooner  and  in  a 
different  way.  The  rain  ceased,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  living 
lights  lit  up  the  sward.  In  the  intense  darkness  these  shone  with 
an  unusual  brilliancy,  and  lit  up  the  almost  impalpable  moisture. 
Every  foot  of  ground  was  studded  with  its  star-like  gem,  and 
these  twinkled  and  shone  as  the  fire-fliea  stirred  in  the  grass. 
The  sight  was  quite  an  un-Eaglishone,  and  the  soft  green  glow  only 
paled  at  the  coming  of  day.  One  phase  of  this  interesting  phenome- 
non is  that  now  we  can  have  a  reproduction  of  it  nightly.  The  fire- 
flies were  collected,  turned  down  on  the  lawn,  and  their  hundred 
luminous  lamps  now  shed  a  soft  lustre  over  all  the  green. 

"Why  our  British  fire-flies  are  designated  '  glow-worms '  is 
difficult  to  imdersland.  Lmnpyri^  itoctiluca  has  nothing  worm- 
like  about  it.  It  is  a  true  insect.  The  popular  misconception 
has  probably  risen  in  this  wise.  The  female  glow-worm,  the  light- 
giver,  U  wingless  ;  the  male  is  winged.  The  latter,  however,  has 
but  little  of  the  light-emitting  power  possessed  by  the  female. 
Only  the  light-givera  are  collected,  and  being  destitute  of  the  first 
attribute  of  an  insect,  wings,  are  set  down  in  popular  parlance  as 
worms.  Old  mossy  banks,  damp  hedgerows,  and  shaded  woods 
are  the  loved  haunts  of  the  fire-Qies,  and  the  warm  nights  of  the 
soft  summer  months  most  induce  thera  to  burn  their  soft,  lustre. 
Some  widowed  worm  or  lire-fly  may  shed  her  luminous  self  on  the 
darkness  even  on  into  dying  summer  or  autumn.  But  this  u 
unusual.  It  is  not  definitely  known  what  purpose  is  served  by  the 
emission  of  the  soft  green  light,  but  it 
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that  the  lo&tre  was  to  uUract  the  male,  asd  thin  seems  reasonable. 
Gilbert  White  found  that  glowworms  were  attracted  by  the  light 
of  cajidles,  and  manj  of  them  came  into  hia  parlour.  Another, 
naturalist  by  the  same  procrs.^  captured  as  many  as  forty  male 
glowworms  in  an  evening.  Still  another  suggpstion  is  that  the 
phosphorescenco  serves  as  a  protection  or  means  of  defence  to  tho 
creatures  possessing  it,  and  an  incident  which  seems  to  support 
ihii  view  has  been  actually  witnessed.  This  was  in  the  case  ol 
a  carabus  which  was  observed  running  round  and  round 
phosphorescent  centipede,  evidently  wishing  but  not  daring 
attack  it.  A  third  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  it 
serves  to  aflord  light  for  tho  creature  to  see  by.  A  somewhat 
curious  confirmation  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  the  insect  genus 
to  wliicb  our  British  fireflies  belong,  the  LamjujrUy  the  degree 
of  luminosity  is  exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  development 
of  virion.  Fireflies  glow  with  greatest  brilliancy  at  midnight. 
Their  laminoaity  is  first  seen  soon  after  dark  : — 

Tho  glowworm  hIiows  the  matin  to  be  ncnr, 
And  '^Gi  to  pnic  \\U  ineflertual  lire. 

As  the  insects  rest  on  the  grass  and  moss,  the  dififerenoe  in  the 
amount  of  light  emitted  is  most  marked.  Wliile  tho  luminous 
^xyt  indicated  by  a  female  is  quite  bright,  the  males  Bhow  only  as 
the  palest  fire.  When  on  the  wing  the  light  of  the  latter  is  not 
seen  at  all.  Heavy  rain,  so  long  as  it  is  warm,  servos  only  to 
increase  the  brightness.  The  seat  of  light  in  the  glowworm 
is  in  the  tail,  and  proceeds  from  three  luminous  sacs  in  the  last 
r*  of  the  abdomen.  The  male  has  only  two  of  these,  and 
1  prixieeding  from  them  is  comparatively  email.  During 
favourable  weather  the  light  glows  steadily,  but  at  other  times 
is  not  constant.  The  fireflies  of  the  tropics — those  composing  the 
genns  Lampyrig — vary  to  tlie  extent  that  while  certain  species 
oontrol  their  light,  others  are  without  this  power.  The  light 
of  our  Kng]i»fh  glowworm  is  undoubtedly  under  its  control,  as 
npoo  handling  the  insect  it  is  immediately  put  out.  It  would 
ic«m  to  take  some  little  muscular  efifort  to  produce  the  luminosity, 
as  one  was  obfterve<l  to  move  <*antinunlly  the  last  segment  of  the 
body  as  long  as  tl  continued  to  ehiue.  The  larva  of  the  glow- 
worm is  capable  of  emitting  light,  Lmt  not  to  Ix'  compared  to  that 
of  the  dtV(lt>p<'d  inflect.  Both  in  its  mature  and  immature  forms 
Lftmjfyrifi  noctilitca  plays  a  useful  jwrt  in  Uie  economy  of  nature. 
To  the  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower  it  is  a  special  friend.    Its 
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diet  conaiats  almost  wholly  of  smaU-abeUed  snailsy  and  it  comes 
upon  the  scene  just  when  theee  farm  and  garden  pests  are  mo«t 
troublesome.  British  fireflies  probably  never  yet  figured  aa 
personal  ornaments  to  female  beauty-  This  is,  and  has  always 
been,  one  of  their  uses  to  the  dusky  daughters  of  tho  tropics. 
They  are  often  studded  in  the  coiled  and  braided  hair,  and 
perform  somewhat  the  same  office  as  the  diamond  for  more 
civilised  belles.  Spanish  ladies  and  those  of  the  West  Indies 
enclose  fireflies  in  bag*  of  lace  or  gauze,  and  wear  them  amid 
their  hair,  or  disposed  about  their  persons.  The  luminosity  of 
our  modest  English  insect  in  far  outshone  by  Beveral  of  its  con* 
geners.  Some  of  these  are  used  in  various  ways  for  illumination, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  nuch  that  the 
smallest  print  can  be  read  by  that  proceeding  from  the  thoracic 
spots  alone,  when  a  single  insect  is  moved  along  the  lines.  In 
the  Spanish  settlements  fireflies  are  frequently  used  in  a 
curious  way  when  travelling  at  night.  The  natives  tie  an  insect 
to  each  great  toe,  and  on  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions  make 
torches  of  them  by  fastening  several  together.  The  same  people 
have  a  summer  festival  at  which  the  garments  of  the  young 
people  are  covered  with  fireflies,  and  being  mounted  on  fine 
horses  similarly  ornamented,  the  latter  gallop  throujjh  the  dusk, 
the  whole  producing  the  effect  of  a  large  moving  light. 

Another  phosphorescent  little  creature  found  commonly  in 
Britain  is  a  centipede  with  the  expressive  name  Oeopkilus 
dectricu8.  This  is  a  tiny  living  light  which  shows  its  luminous 
qualities  in  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fashion.  It  may  not 
uncommonly  be  seen  on  field  and  garden  paths,  and  leaves  a 
lovely  train  of  phosphorescent  fire  as  it  goes.  This  silvery  train 
glows  in  the  track  of  the  insect,  sometimes  extending  to  20  inches 
in  length.  In  addition  to  this  its  phosphorescence  is  exhibited  by 
a  row  of  luminous  spots  on  each  side  of  its  body,  and  these  {loints 
of  pale  fire  present  quite  a  pretty  sight  when  seen  under  favour- 
able circumstances-  It  was  stated  that  the  light-giving  qualities 
of  the  fireflies  might  be  designed  to  serve  them  to  see  by;  but 
this  fails  to  apply  to  the  little  creature  under  notice,  as  it  is 
without  ej'es. 

There  are  still  other  British  insects  which  have  the  repute  of 
being  phosphorescent,  though  the  evidence  is  not  yet  qait« 
satisfactory.  Among  them  are  the  male  cricket  and  *  daddy- 
long-legs,^  both  of  which  are  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
phosphorescent  condition. 
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A^ff^^hury  :  yovember  19, — A  court  \i\m  a  Georgian  chapul, 
]HKiire<l  and  gnltened  in  black  oak,  with  an  ancient  weary  clock 
that  ha.s  ticked  throusjh  many  a  famous  trial  and  many  a  famous 
A-iioccli,  fortjusic  and  i>oUdcah  Here  was  tried  Quaker  Tawell, 
who  poisoned  a  woman  at  Slough,  and  earned  for  his  advocate  the 
[Uet  of  Ajiplepip  Kelly,  the  advocate  making  the  hopclefis 
L  to  explain  the  presence  uf  prnssic  acid  by  the  evidence  of  a 
hirge  nnmber  of  apples  and  their  pips  eaten  by  the  deceased ; 
'jiwell,  Uic  firK  criminal  capttired  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
nd  properly  and  duly  hanged.  That  is  the  couri-house  window, 
with  a  high  light  like  an  arti»t*K  in  Charlotte  Street,  out  of  which 
he  fttepjied  to  die,  dropping  (ns  I  am  informed)  into  a  tea-chest 
below*  Vou  see  in  the#e  quiet  country  places,  where  executions 
are  !>caroe,  one  most  do  the  beat  one  can  and  is  sometimes  driven 
to  6hift«,  And  here  Disnoli  delivered  himself  of  many  a  gay 
phetio  utterance  in  the  days  when  I*tuich  drew  him  in  a 
lock-frock  or  cheap-jack's  drens,  playing  protection  and  other 
ckfl  with  the  open-mouthed  electors  of  Bucks. 
Kow  in  the  crowded  courti  white  faces  against  the  bkck  oak 
Ihe  puliflhed  steel  halberts  of  the  police  glinting  in  the  gas, 
ds  a  young  architect  in  the  ih>ck,  educated  above  his  caj>a- 
y  or  the  cliauccs  of  houeatly  exercising  it,  into  crime,  and 
argcd  witii  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  his  aunt.  A  veiy 
d,  fltit-nf,  diingcrnus  type,  **a;?ily  to  l>ecome  a  Casanova;  and 
eMliatfly,  much  to  his  furious  surprise,  to  receive  a  sentence 
X  ycar«^  [lenal  servitude.  His  lij^  move,  he  grows  dead  white 
quivrrs ;  then,  turning  to  tho  gallery,  shakes  his  ti»t  and 
*  I'll  be  revenged  on  you  when  Tm  out,'  and  i«  hurried 
ow  amid«t  what  newspaper  reporters  call  a  senaation.  Poor 
.  his   aunt;    '  her  teniiied   calculation   of  th« 

the  boy *B  Si) I  .-r  hoirors  as  the  winter  evenings 

III  and  faces  arc  fancied  at  I  he  window  in  November  mirk,  her 
vni  as  U  1  steps  come  up  fh«*  (Ktlh. 

y  tjoan  .  ^  pend  upon  it  tLe  young 

villain  will  know  best  how  to  terrify  and^harm  her ;  why,  what 
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are  our  relatives  for  if  it  be  not  to  know  very  well  all  that  we  like 
and  all  tLat  wc  jmrticularly  bate  ? 

Pojichers  follow,  tattered  hawtbombuds,  old  soldiers  in 
trouble  many  a  time  before  for  desertion  and  a^sanlt  and  tres- 
pass, and  now  caught  with  nets  and  bludgeons  and  stones 
(which  they  swear  were  apples),  by  the  three  velveteens  who  give 
cheerful  evidence,  and  display  the  gwna  and  caps  taken,  with  a 
satisfaction  they  don't  attempt  to  disguise.  The  father  of  one 
of  the  pri^ners  with  the  most  scrupulous  stupidity  proves  an 
alibi  on  the  wrong  day,  and  they  are  all  convicted.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  most  of  these  alibis  that  seem  eo  conclosive  ;  they 
are  the  incidents  of  the  wrong  day,  only  you  can't  always  maki 
it  clear  to  the  jury ;  so  alibis  are  mostly  succe«>$ful.  Hence  Mn 
Weller's  wail  for  the  use  of  one  by  Samivel;  he  had  often,  no 
doubt,  heard  their  efficacy  dtseossed  at  assize  time  by  attorneys 
in  the  bar. 

Be'^ford  :  November  2\, — I  just  went  do«rn  below  lh^>  court 
to  look  at  the  cells,  and  finding  one  of  them  locked,  adkr*d  wh 
was   inside.     In  reply  the  jailor  opened   the   door,  and  in   the 
dingy  grey  light  I  recognised  an  old  man,  Salvation  Army,  who 
had  that  morning  been  sentenced  to  eight  years'  penul  servitud 
for  a  very  gro.«s  crime ;  and  now,  with  his  head  on   his  hand 
6p«ctacles  pushed  up  and  cap  on  the  back  of  his  rough  grey  hair, 
was  quietly  eating  bread  and  meat.     '  What  have  you  got  there  ? 
I  asked  him,     *  Eight  year^,'  he   replied,   with  his  mouth  full 
*  No,   no ;   what    are    you    eating  ? '      '  Oh,   bread   and    meat.' 
'  Good  ?  *     *  Very   good.'     *  Yon  were   sentenced    this   morning, 
*Aye/    *Are  you  sorry?*     *  Nowhere  t<'i  go,  no  home,*  the  o 
man  said,  ]iLishing  down  his  spectacles  to  look  at  me,  and  the 
picking  lit  the  brown  bread  while  he  talked,  ranch  as  an  ol 
woman  knitn.     *  Only  got  a  sister,  she's  got  enough  to  do  to  loo! 
after  hetjseir,  don't  want  me;  no  wife,  no  child,  may  as  well 
in  priioii.     I'm  sixty-four  years  of  age/     '  You  don't  mean  I 
give  any  trouble, eh  ?    YouVe  going  to  behave  yourself?'    *Loc! 
here,*  paid  he,  laying  a  couple  of  knubbly  fingers  on  my  arm, 
1  wn.s  hitling  beside  liim,  *rm  one  of  the  quietest  old  men  eve 
etepjied,  don't  give  nobody  any  trouble.     Ask  the  police  at 
tow,  tliey'll  tell  you  I'm  one  of  the  quietest  you  ever  saw  in  you 
life  ;  ahvays  was  and  always  mean  to  be.'   A  kindly  light  gleamei 
over  his  goatish  old  face,  while  the  policeman  laughed  and  nodde 
his  head.     •  You're  all  right,'  he  said. 
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W«  were  talking  last  night  of  juries,  and  as  to  how  often  their 
Yerdictfl  are  wrong.  Everyone  knows  they  often  acquit  wrong- 
fully; DO  one  could  give  of  his  own  experience  an  instance  of  n 
wrongful  conviction.  Que  of  our  party  who  had  been  present  at 
the  trial,  in  York  Castle  in  1861,  gave  a  curious  example  of  that 
indefinite  Eomethiog,  in^stinct  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which 
(in  desalt  of  actual  evidence)  juries  often  act,  and  which  as  often 
»eemJi  to  lead  them  right  as  wrong.  A  man  was  being  tried  for 
ft  Trades  Union  outrage ;  he  was  charged  with  having  thrown  a 
bomb  into  a  houBO  where  a  workman  lived  who  had  refused  to 
join  them  ;  he  had  mistaken  the  house,  thrown  the  bomb  into  a 
lM*dn>otn  when*  au  old  woman  was  asleep,  the  bomb  had  ex- 
ploded and  killed  her.  The  evidence  against  theprifioner  was  not 
conclusive,  but  eeemed  tolerably  strong.  A  girl  living  opposite 
bid  heard  the  crash,  had  looked  out  and  seen  a  man  she  believed 
to  be  the  prisoner  running  away;  would  not  swear  positively, 
but  to  the  best  of  her  belief  that  was  the  man.  Another  witness 
swore  to  him  more  positively;  for,  running  away  along  the  side 
of  the  wall,  his  coat  had  caught  in  a  hook  outside  a  butcher  s 
febop,  thU  happening  in  a  low  quarter  of  8he(He1d,  and  turning  to 
disengage  it  the  moon  fell  full  on  his  face,  and  thut  was  the  man, 
•he  wa«  sure,  the  man  in  the  dock.  IMoreover,  in  hia  lodgings 
was  found  a  coat,  admittedly  the  prisoners,  with  just  such  a  tear. 
Nolwitluttatiding,  the  jury  acquitted  him,  and  with  a  fihout  ho, 
threw  his  cap  up  to  the  gallery  and  was  carried  off  in  a 
carriage  and  pjiir  by  his  rejoicing  Trades  Union  brethren.  Is'ow, 
in  1864  these  outrages  were  examined  into  by  a  committee 
tilting  at  8hef)ield,  and  an  indemnity  was  given  to  anyone  giving 
evidence  before  them;  when  not  only  was  it  proved  that  the 
prisoner  of  iHOl  had  nut  thrown  the  bomb,  by  the  man  oomtng] 
f  vward  who  had,  but  it  wa-j  also  clear  that  the  witnesses  at  hi 
trial  were  right ;  he  had  been  in  the  street  at  the  time,  i 
hearing    '  losion  and  rnnning  away,  juH  as   anyone  elso) 

might  L  • ,  had  be^^n  tteen,  and  had  torn  bis  coat  exactly* 

in  Ibe  manner  described,    Tlie  jury  were  right,  though  there 
Ker  Houl  iu  court  except  thcmsflve*  and  the 
i  ^1  I  hem  i«o. 

One  hears  a  good  many  lul*fs  un  circuit  and  cun't  tell  how 
mauiy  of  (hem  are  known  outside  the  ]  '    i,  or  are  worUi  re- 

prodocing.     Here's  an  instanee.     A  pi>  vin  being  tried  for 

his  life  in  the  days  when  honie*itealing  was  a  capital  offence ; 
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the  evidence  was  all  against  him  and  he  had  no  defence  but  an  alibi ; 
Bwore  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  that  he  was  a  Bailor  and  was 
away  in  the  "West  Indies  on  some  cutting-out  expedition  at  tbe 
time  when  the  afTair  happened ;  thousands  of  miles  away  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it-  Just  before  the  vital,  or  lethal,] 
moment  of  sentence,  prisoner  catches  sight  of  a  bluff  sailor-like 
gentleman  dozing  in  the  magistrates*  seat-s.  '  Lieutenant  Main- 
top, ahoy,'  he  shouts,  *  the  man  who  can  prove  my  innocence/] 
Sailor-like  man  wakes  with  a  start,  rubs  his  eyes,  is  requested  by 
the  judge  to  recognise  the  prisoner,  who  excitedly  calls  to  him 
that  he  is  Jack  Bowline  of  H.M.S.  *  Thunder,'  one  of  the  boat's 
crew  who  cut  out  the  French  frigates  in  Porto  Rico  bay.  Sailor- 
like man,  flustered  at  being  so  suddenly  woke  and  iinding  all 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  declares  in  hia  hearty  honest  faKhion  that 
though  there  certainly  was  a  Jack  Bowline  in  his  watch,  and  one 
of  the  aforesaid  crew,  he  does  not  recognise  him  in  the  prisoner. 
Increasing,  overi>owering  excitement  of  the  prisoner,  who  like  all 
men  *  will  give  all  that  he  hath  for  his  life  ';  sailor-like  distre-ss 
of  the  lieutenant,  torn  between  the  determination  to  say  nothing 
but  the  absolute  truth  and  the  desire  to  save  a  fellow  creature's 
life.  At  last,  says  he,  *  if  the  man  is  Bowline  he  wUl  be  easily 
identified  by  a  cut  on  the  back  of  his  head  from  a  French  cutlass 
which  he  got  under  my  very  nose  in  that  very  expedition,  and 
fell  back  into  my  arms.'  Prisoner's  head  examined,  just  such  a 
cut ;  triumphant  acfjaittal ;  Bowliue  and  the  lieutenant  leave 
the  town  together  in  a  chaise  and  pair;  cheers  and  subscription 
of  thirty  guineas  for  the  i>oor  ill-used  sailor  prisoner.  Three 
months  later  they  were  both  hanged  for  highway  robbery,  prisoner 
and  witness.  Lieutenant  Maintop  and  Jack  Bowline  were  old 
accomplices  in  crime,  the  alibi  and  business  of  recognition  waa  a 
well-arriiiiged  plant.     Vivent  les  gueux  ! 

Northamptiyti :  M'ovember  26. — It  is  half-past  eight  at  night 
and  we  have  been  sitting  since  nine  this  morning.  How  sombre 
and  dramatic  justice  seems  at  sach  an  hoiu* ;  the  moisture  running 
down  the  black  windows,  a  hard  frost  outside,  candles  guttering 
on  the  bench,  yellow  gas  ponderously  hanging  from  the  heavy 
stuccoed  Jacobean  ceiling,  and,  lurking  everywhere  in  the  dark 
and  crowded  court,  vengeful  shadows,  lu  though  shapes  demand- 
ing sentence  on  the  wretched  men  in  the  dock.  The  governor  of 
the  gaol  gmspa  the  npikes  and  begs  and  prays  for  mercy ;  he 
seems,  poor  creature,  absolutely  to  writhe  with  terror  and  appre- 
heufiion  ;  the  herbalisti  with  his  bod  Japanese  head,  sticks  his 
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ja  las  hideous  ai<tnikan  market-plttce-lectarer's  coat,  and 

an  aspect  of  vicious  defiance.     Provincial  vice,  is  there 

lything  in  the  world  so  lonthly  ?     Why  is  it  people,  even  men 

•ensible  as  poets,  are  always  chanting  country  virtue  and  city 

In  my  exi>erience,  not  altogether  umall,  crime  is  infinitely 

worse  at  an  ordinary  aspizo  than  at  the  Old  Bailey.     And  as  for 

TOUT  Roaih'e.  or  reputable  Queon  of  the  May,  I  will  engage  to  get 

rou  one  a  good  deal  sounder  in  the  Tottenham  Court   Koad  or 

^''ejctboume  Grove  than  in  any   of  these   midland  villages  or 

^townii. 

The  governor  and  herbalist  get  ten  years'  ponal  servitude 
Mchy  and  the  court  filters  away.  When  I  return  in  a  few  minutes 
to  get  a  Ivwk  I  left,  I  hear  them  in  the  emptiness  from  outside 
relling  thr  evening  paper?i.  A  court  attendant  is  picking  up 
of  paper  and  another  putting  the  chairs  straight  on  the 
ich.  IJelow  the  dock,  cm.-^hed  and  vacant,  &till  sits  the 
t»oner»  non.  I  saw  him  when  his  father  wag  being  sentenced 
iiting  fto,  his  hand  covering  his  face.  Now  he  stares  straight 
front  of  him.  The  shadows  seem  to  be  closing  in  upon  him 
rhere  he  sits  under  the  solitary  gas.  Presently  one  of  the 
ittendnnts  will  touch  him  on  the  shotihlcr  and  tell  him  he  in 
ling  to  lock  up  the  courts,  and  he  will  stagger  out  into  the 
litter  cold  of  the  world  with  a  frozen  heart. 

It  29  often  strange,  as  one  saunters  among  the  shops  in  these 
ireuit  towns,  to  come  upon  the  witnesses,  or  even  the  prisoner 
acquitted,  as  often  one  does,  going  about  their  ordinary  busi- 
bnying  note-paper  or  Bauaage  rolls,  just  as  we  oil  have  to 
however  much  of  tragedy  there  may  be  in  our  lives.  Here'a 
a  man  coming  towards  me  across  the  market-place  eating  some- 
out  of  a  pnpcr  bag,  whom  I  left  just  now  in  the  dock  being 
for  his  life;  it  was  a  question  whether  he  shot  his  sweel- 
leart  or  »he  shot  herself,  and  the  jury  have  given  him  the  benefit 
of  thfi  doubt.  Here's  a  stout  puce-faccd  man  considering  with 
hit  pwtty  daughter  whether  he'll  buy  a  tin  of  aalmon  outside 
le  grocerV,  who  were  both  of  them  jaH  now  the  chief  witnesses 
rin  a  trial  that  will  be  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  country-side, 
re's  the  doctor  getting  quietly  into  his  gig,  who  juat  this 
moment  was  piecing  tho  firagmenta  of  a  broken  skull  on  the 
ledgie  of  the  witness-box  and  Inicitig  the  course  of  the  bullet  for 
us ;  and  a  mother  taking  her  daughter  to  the  station  who  but 
tome  myitcrioiu  good  fortune  might  have  had  penal  servi- 
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tilde  for  life  for  IdlHng  her  ADd,  And  «(s  whether  on«  knows 
it  or  oot,  everjwhcre  und  tjerj  <bj  we  are  mbbiog  shouJderi 
in  the  streettf  aad  thaatrr  ■  with  tisgcdj;  u  I  in  Kensington 
Gardens  often  meet  m  stroUinig  Tsgae  old  iadj  who  dnuxk  of  all 
the  hornvB  of  ihe  Indian  mutin  r ;  hid  for  months,  disigaised  as  a 
native,  in  groret  toad  rmned  teaapfaw,  and  now  goei  to  the  Stores 
and  afternoon  per(brnuu»efl  jut  as  any  other  old  Bayswater 
dame  whose  greatest  trooble  has  been  a  burst  water-pipe,  or  an 
infections  sickness  at  the  seaside. 

L^GeMo'j  Nov.  29. — TiU  de  tn^ummatrw,  a  sort  of  minor 
prophet,  A  Leieestenhire  Habakkok,  mumbling  and  moaning; 
with  his  shock  colourless  hair  and  beard,  bis  great  hooked  white 
nose  and  thin  cheeks ;  farmer,  used  to  He  in  bed  all  daj,  imagin- 
ing himself  dying,  roused  himself  Late  one  evening  to  get  the 
gun  out  of  the  parloor  and  shoot  at  his  hrother-in-law  saying 
good-night  in  the  dining-room ;  brother-in-bw,  all  plastered  and  ^j 
starred  about  the  head  and  neck,  sajs  there  had  been  no  quarrel ;  ^| 
llabakkuk  plainly  mad.  It  appears  he  believed  himself  to  hare  ^^ 
heart  disease,  due  to  lifling  a  sack  three  years  ago,  since  «hen 
he  has  been  mainly  in  bed,  eating  and  drinking,  moaning  and 
dozinjj.  The  Uttle  servant  of  the  farm  tells  as  he  always  kept 
his  hand  over  his  heart,  bad  worn  quite  a  place  there  in  his 
clothes,  rubbed  off  all  the  buttons  of  his  coats  and  waistcoats ; 
WAS  always  complaining  of  himself  and  life,  and  very  rightly. 
There  are  more  of  such  lives  being  lived  than  one  would  imagine; 
poor  creatures  drifting  into  madness  between  the  sheets.  I  knew 
an  old  lady  who  for  yenrs  turned  absolutely  night  into  day ; 
breakfasted  at  half-jKist  eight  iu  the  evening,  dined  at  one,  tea  at 
five  and  supper  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  then  to  bed  again. 
The  servants  were  told  of  it  when  they  were  engaged,  and  seem 
rather  to  have  enjoyed  it.  They  got  into  the  habit  of  sleeping 
between  mealtimes  and  had  the  whole  day  to  themselves.  Hie 
old  lady  used  to  write  her  letters,  read  a  good  deal  and  walk  out 
about  the  grounds,  moon  or  not. 

A3  for  Habakkuk  the  jury  find  him  mad  and  he  stumbles 
moaning  below,  shortly  to  become  violent  and  encased  in  a  strait- 
waiatcoat. 

A  village  quarrel  next ;  gossip  Tib  charges  gossip  Joan  with 

breaking  and   entering    and  stealing    a  ham,   one   of    two    but 

fcently  cured.     She  i>roduce3  the  fellow  to  it,  and  the  jury  ai« 

[ed  upon  to  compare  it  with  the  remains  found  in  the  prisoner 
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Q*it  cottage.    They  turn  it  this  way^  and  that  aad  prononnoe 
animotiidj  that  the  two  do  not  belong  to  the  Hnme  pig.    Dis- 
comfiture of  Tib,  who  ^1*11)3  tbc  ham  in  her  apron,  rubs  her  nose 
d  leaves  the  court  talking  virulently  to  herself. 

The  CaeiUf  Xov,  30. — The  grey  court,  with  its  fragments  of 

cient  Norman  work  pccriug  in,  wails  the  judge-     A  fur  llourish 

trumpets,  another  nearer — The  King  drinks  io  IlamhU^ihe 

ge  enters,  bows;  crime  shufllea  up  to  be  tried  and  sentenced. 

rftt,  the  farm-girl,  with  swolkn  crying  face,  who  shamefully  hid 

er  child.     While  she  mops  her  poor  sliapelesa  cheeks,  the  judge 

ith  a  few  kindly  sentences  hands  her  over  to  her  father  to  look 

cr;  she  is  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.     And 

xt  a  City  Miss  who  did  much  the  same,  and  looks  as  though  it 

re  Bot  the  first  time  she  had  been  in  such  a  position.    Was 

ging  ((uietly  in  a  respectable  house  when  a  watch  was  missed  ; 

X  in  her  room  searchod  for  it,  body  of  a  child  found  there, 

might  have  been  dead  £ome  weeks ;  truly,  from  that  box  the 

dttftth  '    -light  have  been  heard  and  directed  their  search, 

Sbe  g'  !    t^  months  and  appears  to  have  expected  more. 

And  now  tragedy,  veritable  tragedy,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
pri»oner,  a  young  surgeoa,  bends  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the 
I  dock  while  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  emotionless  and  even, 
I  reads  the  letters  and  unfolds  the  melancholy,  nay,  terrible  story, 
^^^ow  flat  and  bald  the  darling  sweet kmrtf  faithful  love)%  I  ^for- 
^Htlbf/>  you^  I  odurc  you,  with  <dl  in»j  love  for  ever  and  crcr,  eound 
^Hb  that  horsehair  voice.  The  prisoner  listens  as  though  he  had 
^^uver  heard  thorn  before;  I  can  see  (shall  I  ever  forget  ?)  his 
HHboDg  face,  hid  dufity  hair,  his  piucenez,  his  chestnut  moustache, 
drawn  cheeks  and  unshaven  chin.  You  may  see  such  young 
feUowv  at  the  seaside  with  the  girlfi  they  arc  engaged  to  marry  ; 
they  an  going  to  wait  a  little,  to  get  an  appointment,  to  buy  a 
pniiCtic«,  then  to  marry  and  live  happy  ever  after.  They  come 
what  are  called  '  nice  people,*  of  the  best  middle-class  and 
burban  types.  Vou  naay  see  them  in  the  dress  circle  at  the 
ymarket  and  merry  at  the  German  Ueed*s,and  laughing  in  the 
dergrrtund  after  afternoon  performances  j  they  read  and  think 
little  for  thtjuselvcs  aud  throng  iht?  Academy  in  June  ;  if 
tragedy  lurk  anywhere  you  do  not  think  of  it  with  them,  nor  ever 
oonoeive  th«im  a»  now  the  young  fellow  sits  in  tliat  stained  dock, 
dMperutely  ^ghting  for  hib  liberty. 
~     It  ij  the  young  Lord  Hamlet  who  bath  betrayed   the  fiiir 
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Ophelia,  in  tbe  country  rectory,  amid  all  the  pleasant  throng 
tcnnif)  parties  and  village  concerts  and  cheerful  neighbourly  at- 
homes ;  there  being  no  shrewd  Polonius  to  warn  her  tender  ii 
-experience — she  was  only  eighteen — 

When  tbf  bluod  burn*,  how  prodigal  the  soal 
Lciifh  the  tongue  vows  ; 

nothing  but  the  light  of  her  gre^it  and  constant  love,  poor  soul, 
to  lead  her  wrong.  0  Rose  of  May  I  the  fair  Ophelia  goes  mad 
acute  mania,  the  doctor  tells  me ;  and  Laertes  brooding  in  the 
lonely  rectory,  all  dark  now  to  her  happy  laughter  and  bright 
face,  Lights  on  all  the  horrors  of  the  story  among  the  letters  in 
her  desk,  and  the  young  Ix)rd  Hamlet  is  arrested.  What  he 
must  be  safTering  as  he  sits  th'  le^  I  dare  not  think ;  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  he  sits  with  folded  arms  watch- 
ing his  liberty  beaten  like  a  shuttlecock  back  from  counsel  to 
counsel,  now  high,  now  low.  How  sublime  the  mercy  it  seems  to 
me,  that  has  clouded  the  poor  Ophelia's  wits  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  it;  she  thinks  herself  happy,  I  am  told,  nway  in 
the  asylum,  runs  to  the  window  and  claps  her  hands,  believes 
her  lover  with  her;  her  mind  has  grown  bird-like,  leaping  and 
twittering ;  how  will  they  keep  from  her,  when  she  grows  sane, 
the  tragedy  of  its  interval  ? 

I  stand  in  her  father's  church,  against  the  organ  which  she 
always  played  on  Sunday;  for,  moved  to  profound  pity,  I  imid  a 
melancholy  pilgrimage  to  rectory  and  village,  of  which  I  seem  t< 
know  80  much  from  reading  so  many  of  her  letters  to  her  loveri 
It  is  a  day  of  black  and  bitter  frost,  and  I  have  walked  four 
miles  from  the  station  across  a  silent  country  to  a  silent  village, 
Tbe  blacksmith  has  the  key  of  the  church  and  lets  me  in.     She 
was  a  fine  singer,  he  says,  and  always  had  a  kind  word  for  every- 
one.    He  wonders  who  I  am  who  want  to  see  so  unpretentious 
place  of  worship,  and  ask  so  many  questions  about  Miss  May. 
The  house-door  of  the  rectory  opons  on   to  the  churchyard  ;  yet 
that's  Miss  May's  dog.     I  was  sure  it  was,  he  comes  to  me  whei 
I  call  his  name.     That  is  her  room,  with  the  blinds  half  doi 
and  the  bulrushes  showing  in  the  corner.     I  recognise  the  \imi 
tree  outside,  in  which  she  tella  her  lover  of  the  nightingale  that 
sang  on  the  topmost  boughs  on  the  night  of  her   new-found 
happiness,  when  they  were  first  engaged.     The  bird  was  singinj 
to  her  only,  she  was  sure,  and  vo  she  would  not  wake  her  littU 
sister  to  listen.    Never  was  a  brighter,  better   nature  wrecke< 
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upon  the  shoaU  of  passion;  in  all  the  letters  I  read,  extending 
over  many  munthR,  breathing  so  devoted  and  uupelH>'b  a  love, 
there  wa«  not  one  word  in  them  one  would  not  have  wi^hed  one's 
sister  to  write ;  not  one  word  of  pretence  or  affectation,  but  the 
beating  of  a  great  heart  through  them  all,  beating  like  a  bird 
against  the  meshes  of  a  net.  And  moht  pitiful  of  all,  when 
insanity  logins  and  the  poor  writing  begins  to  get  hurried  and 
shapeless,  when  she  breaks  into  incoherent  passages  of  Scrip- 
lure  and  s|>eakiS  of  her  mother  who  died  when  she  was  a  child — 
*  there  is  the  door  banging  again,*  she  writes, '  they  never  think 
of  poor  mother's  head  ;  *  and  describes  her,  pale  and  worn,  as  sht 
»ec«  her,  dead  so  many  year;?,  working  at  a  sewing-machine.  She^ 
cannot  sleep  and  she  gets  up  early  to  write  a  novel — *The  Fare- 
well of  Love.'  Her  hands  are  so  hof,  she  must  take  off  her 
rings  and  wash  them  again.  The  wind  is  crjing  round  the  angle 
of  the  house ;  it  cried  so  when  she  lay  here  ill,  and  induced  her 
greatly  to  self-pity.  'Come  to  me,  Jack,*  &he  moans;  'the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  the  firelight  was  shining  on  your  glasses  and 
Kimething  snapped  at  my  heart  when  you  ]ix)ked  back  at  me 
iSrom  the  door  ;'  and  'come  to  me,*  she  moans,  when  they  lake 
her  to  the  sea  to  try  what  that  will  do,  *  come  to  me  and  I  will 
show  you  my  mother's  grave ;  I  have  sot  been  there  &ince  I  waa 
a  little  one  in  black.' 

The  young  surgeon  is  acquitted,  after  an  obstinate  fight 
among  the  jury.  He  steps  out  of  the  dock  a  free  man,  gaunt 
and  haggard,  so  marked  with  that  long  agony  that  by  those  marks 
alone  I  should  know  him.  He  is  only  four-and-lwenty,  andasyet 
not  altogether  corrupt.  His  youth,  as  with  other  diseasesi  is  in 
his  favour. 

A  word  in  thine  car,  Lord  Hamlet.  If,  when  the  fair  Ophelia 
grows  sane  again,  ceases  the  singing  of  her  pitiful  little  songs, 
thou  art  nut  at  her  side,  thy  whole  life  hers,  thine  only  endeavour 
to  make  her  forget  the  sorrowful  pa^t,  thuu  tshould-st  be  cast 
headlong  from  the  platform  of  Elsinore,thc  prey  of  every  obscene 
bird  that  cares  for  carrion.     Look  to  it. 

Warwick:  Dccnnber  16. — Murder,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  in  a 
white  slop ;  killed  an  old  woman  with  a  coal  hammer,  becauw;  rho 
was  always  '  hagging  *  him,  and  charged  him  finally  with  stealing 
a  pur  of  her  stockingn.  HcV  tiity-threcj  scavenger,  empl'jyed 
by  the  corporation  of  Birmiugham,  and  is  described  by  all  the 
witnefseii  as  a  peaceable  hard«workli)g  old  sooly  except  when  b«'< 
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got  the  beer  in  him,  and  then  he^s  nastj.  It  U  murder  reduced 
to  its  fiimplcat  elements,  and  there's  no  way  out  but  death.  He 
stands  up  to  receive  sentence  and  I  see  no  sign  of  fear  in  him  except 
ju8t  one  catch  of  the  breath  ;  the  white  slop  just  heaves  once  and 
with  all  Bubmission  he  walks  below.  He  will  have  three  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  great  change,  and  with  a  firm  step  be  will 
walk  to  the  scaffold.  These  men  always  die  with  great  fortitude,  or 
insensibility,  whichever  it  may  be.  The  fact  is  I  think  they  are 
dead,  have  died,  long  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

In  the  old  days  condemned  men  were  generally  hanged  the 
day  after  sentence.  They  used  to  pray  for  a  '  long  day,'  which 
meant  eight-and-forty  hourts;  it  was  the  most  they  got.  Captain 
John  Donellan,  who  was  sentenced  in  this  very  court  for  the 
poisoning  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Theodosius  Boughtoo,  with 
laurel  water  in  1781,  was  condemned  late  on  a  Friday  night  and 
hanged  on  the  Monday.  No  doubt  his  jxiaition  secured  him  the 
respite,  that  and  Sunday  intervening.  A  ilnflhy  Fcoundrel,  I 
imagine,  for  he  was  known  as  Diamond  Donellan. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  a  couple  of  "smashers*  in  the  dock, 
male  and  female  makers  and  issuers  of  false  coin.  The  detec- 
tive, who  is  quite  young  and  looks  like  the  most  youthful  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England,  displays  all  their  parapher- 
nalia just  as  he  swooped  down  on  them  ;  mould  in  the  oven  with 
a  florin  baking  in  it,  files,  battery,  bottles  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ground  glass  that  is  mixed  with  the  pewter  to  give  the 
coins  a  proper  metallic  ring.  A  very  unfortunate  moment  for  the 
police  to  pay  a  morning  call,  just  as  the  male  smasher  was  spooning 
the  metal  into  a  mould  and  the  female  polishing  up  the  edges  of  a 
duffing  shilling  with  a  file.  Asked  for  an  explanation,  the  prisoner 
declares  they  are  all  the  property  of  one  Crowley,  whom  only  that 
morning  he  had  di:?covercd  to  he  '  a  crooked  man  ' ;  had,  in  conse- 
(juence,  ordered  out  of  his  place,  but  who  had  begged  just  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  till  night,  till  he  could  find  another  home  for 
his  nefarious  trade.  In  the  meantime,  Crowley  out  looking  for 
another  place,  enter  the  police,  and  the  prisoner,  most  innocent 
and  unfortunate  of  men,  is  apprehended.  On  looking  over  hia 
record  I  tind  he's  been  a  smasher  for  years,  is  only  just  out  of 
penal  iiervitude  for  it,  into  which  he  returns  for  another  ^ve 
years.  The  woman  is  mercifully  acquitted  and  resumes  her  busi- 
ness of  selling  paper  flags.    The  cruelty  of  the  smasher  lies  in 
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hifl  paflsing  the  coin  among  the  poor  ;  he  goes  aod  bays  a  bottle 
of  gingerbeer  for  a  penny  and  leaves  the  unhappy  widow  to  do 
the  best  she  can  with  the  base  shilling  with  which  he  pays  for  it, 

One  secH  glioipsea  of  droll  interiors  in  these  circuit  trialH,  at 
which  one  doesn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  That  deter- 
mined-looking woman  of  five-and-forty  is  a  charwoman  who  tried 
to  poiHon  her  mistress,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  at  Lfeamington.  It 
fioands  tragic  enough,  but  there's  a  good  deal  of  comedy  mingled 
with  it.  The  doctor  looks  like  the  white  knight  in 'Alice  in 
Wonderland,'  and  begins  by  informing  the  Court  thnt  his  views 
of  the  oath  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  that  he  is  equally  ready  to  swear  or  to  affirm.  When 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  produced  he  aeiks  for  the  bottle,  puts  it 
in  his  co:it-titil  pocket  and  acts  (in  a  manner  to  kill  you  laughing) 
the  whole  scene  in  which  he  suddenly  charged  the  woman  with 
the  crime.  It  appears  she  made  up  her  mind  that  when  her 
mistress  was  out  of  the  way  her  position  in  the  household  would 
be  improved.  She  gave  it  her  6rbt  in  tea,  too  much,  so  she  was 
only  violently  sick ;  then,  perhaps  doubtful  of  its  properties,  not- 
withRUndiii(5  the  label,  tried  it  on  a  favourite  white  rat  whose] 
happiness  it  was  to  breakfast  with  her  mistress  in  bed,  and,  the 
rat  dying  at  once,  tried  it  again  in  brandy  and  water.  *  Oh, 
dear!*  says  the  lady,  'that  tastes  like  the  tea.'  Furthermore, 
like  all  embyro  poisonerft,  ^he  goes  about  saying  her  mistress  is 
on  the  point  of  death,  and  tells  the  milkman  she  has  heard  death- 
tokens,  atepa  about  the  house  which  cannot  be  traced  to  anyone. 
She  Keta  fifteen  years'  j»enal  servitude  and  starts  back  as  if  you 
had  slapped  her  face.  The  man  who  shaves  me  tells  me  the 
ientence  is  considered  very  severe,  but  can  give  no  other  reason 
ihfto  that  public  opinion  does  not  think  very  highly  of  the  doctor's 
hotisehold.  The  truth  is  they  nre  as  strange  a  trio,  father, 
mother,  and  son,  as  ever  were  seen,  with  their  odd  clothes  and  odd 
manners ;  but  tbat  is  no  reason  why  any  one  of  them  should  be 
removed  by  poiuon, 

1  aflked  the  governor  of  the  gaol  afterwards  if  the  woman  had 
apokcD,  had  in  any  way  confessed  her  guilt  and  the  justice  of  her 
sentence.  »Sometimes  prisoners  confess  and  show  their  contrition 
•trwigoly  enough.  I  knew  a  man  in  the  servicf  who  was  shot 
by  one  of  the  men  in  his  company.  The  murderer  had  a  grudge 
•gainst  the  sergeant  and  meant  to  kill  him,  but  the  sergeant  not 
Kppeftring  that  morning  at  the  butts,  the  man  shot  the  superior 
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officer,  haTiBg  no  sort  of  grudge  against  him*  Jost  before  he  was 
executed  he  wrote  to  the  father  of  my  poor  Mend  to  ask  his  for- 
giveness, said  that  he  knew  that  nothing  he  could  say  or  do  could 
atone  for  such  a  crime,  but  that  if  he  would  only  accept  from  him 
a  white  bull-terrier  pup  that  had  always  been  to  him  his  dearest 
possession,  he  should  at  least  die  tolerably  happy. 

Again,  how  odd  a  confession  sometimes  escapes  them,  a  en  (2u 
coeur  that  a  few  moments  earlier  would  have  effectually  knotted  the 
rope !  Prisoner  was  being  tried  for  murder:  evidence  against  him 
purely  circumstantial ;  part  of  it,  a  hat  found  near  the  scene  of  the 
crime ;  an  ordinary  round  black  hat,  but  sworn  to  as  the  prisoner's. 
Counsel  for  the  defence,  of  course,  made  much  of  the  commonness 
of  the  hat.  ^  Yon,  gentlemen,  no  doubt  each  of  you  possess  such 
a  hat,  of  the  most  ordinary  make  and  shape.  Beware  how  you 
condemn  a  fellow  creature  to  a  shameful  death  on  such  a  piece  of 
evidence,' — and  so  on.  So  the  man  was  acquitted.  Just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  dock,  with  the  most  touching  humility  and 
simplicity  he  pulled  his  hair  and  said,  *  If  you  please,  my  lord,  may 
I'avemy 'at?' 
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Box,  Monsieur,  perceive  how  magnificent  thej  are !     There  is 
oot  in  Finist^re,  there  is  not  in  Brittany,  nay,  it  is  certain  there 
not  in  France  so  superb  a  set  of  chessmen.     And  ivory  I    And 
le  carving — observe,  for  example,  the  variety  of  detail.* 

They  certainly  were  a  curious  set  of  chessmen,  miigiuficent  in 
way,  but  curious  first  of  iiH.  As  M.  Bobineau  remarked,  hold- 
ing a  rook  in  one  hand  and  a  knight  in  the  other,  the  care  paid 
to  details  by  the  carver  really  was  surprising.  But  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs !     For  a  set  of  chessmen  I 

*  So,  ijo,  my  friend.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  work  ii 
good — in  a  kind  of  a  way.  Bat  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs !  If 
it  were  fifly,  now?* 

'  Fifty  ! '  I'p  went  M.  Bobincaii's  shoulderf^  and  down  went 
^L  Bobineau's  head  between  them,  in  the  fashion  of  those  toys 
which  are  pulled  by  a  string.  '  Ah^  mon  Diea  I  Monsieur  laughs 
at  me ! ' 

And  there  came  another  voluble  declaration  of  their  merits. 
They  certainly  were  a  curious  set,  I  really  think  they  were  the 
most  carious  set  I  ever  saw,  I  would  have  preferred  them,  for 
instance,  to  anything  they  have  at  South  Kensington,  and  they 
have  some  remarkable  examples  tliere.  And,  of  course,  the  price 
was  small — I  even  admit  it  was  ridiculously  small.  But  when  one 
ha*  only  five  thousand  francs  a  year  for  everything,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  being  taken  away — and  for  a  set  of  chessmen — do  leave 
a  vacancy  behind. 

I  a«ked  Bobinenu  where  he  got  them.  Business  was  slack 
kt  sonny  afternoon — it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  only 
he  ever  had,  but  tliat  must  have  been  a  delusion  on  my 
Keport  said  he  was  a  warm  man,  one  of  Morlaiz's  warmest 
len,  and  his  queer  old  shop  in  the  queer  old  Grande  Rue — 
Or^ndc  Hue !  what  a  name  for  an  alley ! — contained  many  tilings 
which  were  valuable  as  well  as  queer.  But  there,  at  least,  was 
other  customer  in  sight  just  then,  so  Bobineau  told  me  all  the 
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It  Bcemed  there  had  been  a  M.  Funichon — Augosie  Funichon 
— uo,  Dot  a  Breton,  a  Parisian,  a  true  Parisian,  who  had  come  and 
settled  down  in  the  commune  of  Plouigneau,  over  by  the  gare^ 
This  M.  Funichon  was,  for  example,  a  little — well,  a  little — a 
little  exalted^  let  us  say.  It  is  true  that  the  country  people  said 
he  was  stark  mad,  but  Bobineau,  for  his  part,  said  no,  no-,  no ! 
It  is  not  necessary,  because  one  ia  a  little  eccentric,  that  one  is 
mad.  Here  Bobineau  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
Are  not  the  English,  of  all  people,  the  most  eccentric,  and  yet  10 
it  not  known  to  all  the  world  that  they  are  not,  necessarily,  stark 
mad  ?  This  M.  Funichon  was  not  rich,  quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  a  little  place  he  lived  in — the  merest  cottage,  in  fact.  And 
in  it  he  lived  alone,  and,  according  to  report,  there  was  only  one 
thing  he  did  all  day  and  all  night  long,  and  that  was,  play  chess. 
It  appears  that  he  was  that  rarest  and  most  amiable  of  imbeciles, 
a  chess-maniac.     Is  there  such  a  word? 

^What  a  life!'  said  M.  Bobineau.  'Figure  it  to  yourself! 
To  do  nothing — nothing! — but  play  chess!  They  say* — M* 
Bobineau  looked  round  him  with  an  air  of  mystery — *  they  say 
be  starved  himself  to  death.  He  was  so  besotted  by  his  miserable 
chesg  that  he  forgot — absolutely  forgot,  this  imbecile — to  eat,' 

That  was  what  M.  Bobineau  said  they  said.  It  required  a 
vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination  to  quite  take  it  in.  To  what  a 
state  of  forgetfulness  must  a  man  arrive  before  he  forgets  to  eat! 
But  whether  M.  Funichon  forgot  to  eat,  or  whether  he  didn't,  at 
least  he  died,  and  being  dead  they  sold  his  goods — why  they  sold 
them  was  not  quite  clear,  but  at  the  tale  M.  Bobineau  was  the 
chief  purchaser.  One  of  the  chief  lots  was  the  set  of  ivory  chesR- 
men  which  had  caught  my  eyes.  They  were  the  dead  man's 
favourite  set,  and  no  wonder!  Bobineau  was  of  opinion  that  ifj 
he  had  had  his  way  be  would  have  bad  them  buried  with  him  in 
his  grave. 

^It  is  said,'  be  whispered,  again  with  the  glance  of  mystery 
around,  'that    they  found    him   dead,  seated  ut  the   t-able,   thd] 
chessmen  on  the  board,  his  hand  on  the  white  rook,  which  waAJ 
giving  mate  to  the  adversary's  king.* 

Either  what  a  vivid  imagination  had  Bobineau,  or  what  ixldj 
things  the  people  said  I  Om*.  pictiu-cs  the  old  man,  scaled  alli 
alone,  with  his  last  breath  finishing  his  gamt.. 

"Well,  I  bought  the  set  of  ivory  chessnicu.  At  this  time  of 
day  I  freely  admit  that  they  were  cheap  at  two  himdred  and  ^hy 
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francs— dirt  cheap,  indeed  ;  but  a  hundred  was  all  I  paid.  I 
knew  Bobineau  so  well — I  dare  say  he  bought  them  for  twenty- 
five.  At*  I  bore  them  triumphautly  away  my  mind  was  occupied 
by  thoughts  of  their  original  |>osses(;or.  I  was  filled  by  quite  a 
BeuLimeDtal  tenderness  as  I  meditated  on  the  |)art  they  had 
played,  according  to  Bobineau,  in  that  last  scene.  But  St. 
■Servan  drove  all  thosie  thought;?  jiwiiy.  i'hilippe  Henri  de  St, 
Ferran  was  rather  a  difficult  person  to  get  on  with.  It  was  with 
I  shared  at  tliat  time  my  apartment  on  the  place. 

*  Let  us  Bee  I '  I  remarked  when  1  got  in,  *  what  have  I  here  ? ' 
He  was  seated,  his  country  pipe  in  his  mouth,  at  the  open 

'^adow,  looking  down  upon  the  river.  The  Havre  boat  waa 
;]iiakiDg  ready  to  start — at  Morlaix  the  nautical^veutof  the  week. 
There  was  quite  a  bustle  on  the  quay.  St,  Servan  just  looked 
round,  and  then  looked  back  again.  I  sat  down  and  untied  my 
Jiurchaj»e. 

•I  think  there  l\ave  been  criticisms — derogatory  criticismB — 
rl  by  a  certain  person  upon  a  certain  set  of  chessmen. 
Perbapift  that  jierson  will  explain  what  he  has  to  say  to  these.* 

St.  Servan  marched  up  to  the  table.  He  looked  at  them 
[^Uirough  bin  half- closed  eyelids. 

*  Toys  ! '  was  all  he  said. 

*  Perhaps !     Yet  toys  which  made  a  tragedy.     Have  you  ever 
ke«rd  of  the  name  of  Kunichon  ?  *     By  a  slight  movement  of  hia 

grinly  grey  eyebrows  he  intimated  that  it  was  possible  he  had- 
'Thebe  chessmen  belonged  to  him.  He  had  just  fini.sLed  a  game 
with  them  when  they  found  him  dead — the  winning  [liece,  a  white 
rook,  waa  In  hi*  hand.  Suggest  an  epitaph  to  be  placed  over  hi« 
gTBTe.  There's  a  picture  for  a  painter — eh  ?' 
'  Bah !     He  was  a  Comujunist !  ' 

That  waa  all  St.  Servan  ^aid.  And  so  saying,  St.  Servan 
umed  away  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  Havre  boat  again, 
'here  was  an  end  of  AI.Funichou  for  him.  Not  that  he  meant 
ixactly  what  he  said.  He  simply  meant  that  M.  Funichon  waa 
lot  Legitimist — out  of  f<ynii»:ithy  with  the  gentlemen  who  met, 
id  decayed,  vii<ibly,  liefore  lla*  naked  eye,ut  the  club  on  the  other 
Ido  of  the  place,  AVith  St.  Servan  not  to  be  Legitimist  meant 
be  nothing  at  all-^mt  of  his  range  of  vision  absolutely, 
8e«iflg  that  was  00,  it  is  strange  he  should  have  borne  with  m^ 
M  be  did.     But  he  was  a  wonderful  old  man. 
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"We  played  our  first  game  with  the  ivory  chessmen  when  St. 
Servan  returned  from  the  club.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  WM 
an  occasion  for  me.  I  had  dusted  all  the  pieces,  and  had  the 
board  all  laid  when  St.  Servan  entered,  and  when  we  drew  for 
choice  of  moves  the  dominant  feeliug  in  my  mind  was  the 
thought  of  the  dead  man  sitting  all  alone,  with  the  white  rook  in 
his  hand.  There  was  an  odour  of  sanctity  about  the  affair  for 
me — a  whiff  of  air  from  the  land  of  the  ghosts. 

Nevertheless,  my  loins  were  girded  up,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
bear  myself  as  a  man  in  the  strife.  We  were  curiously  well 
matched,  St.  SeiVan  and  I.  We  had  played  two  hundred  and 
twenty  games,  and,  putting  draws  aside,  each  had  scored  the  same 
number  of  wins.  He  had  his  days,  and  so  had  I.  At  one  time  I 
was  eleven  games  ahead,  but  since  that  thrice  blessed  hour  I  had 
not  scored  a  single  game.  He  had  tracked  me  steadily,  and 
eventually  had  made  the  scores  exactly  tie.  In  these  latter  days 
it  had  grown  with  him  to  be  an  article  of  faith  that  as  a  chess 
player  I  was  quite  played  out — and  there  was  a  time  when  I  had 
thought  the  same  of  him  ! 

He  won  the  move,  and  then,  as  usual,  there  came  an  interval 
for  reflection.  The  worst  thing  about  St.  Servan — regarded  from 
a  chess-playing  point  of  view — was,  that  he  took  such  a  time  to 
begin.  When  a  man  has  opened  his  game  it  is  excusable — 
laudable,  indeed — if  he  pauses  to  reflect,  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  But  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  reflection 
before  a  move  was  inade.  As  a  rule,  that  absurd  habit  of  his  had 
quite  an  irritating  effect  upon  my  nerves,  but  that  evening  I  felt 
quite  cool  and  prepared  to  sit  him  out. 

There  we  sat,  both  smoking  onr  ^reat  pipes,  he  staring  at  the 
board,  and  I  at  him.  He  put  out  his  hand,  almost  touched  a 
piece,  and  then,  with  a  start,  he  drew  it  back  again.  An  interval 
— the  same  pantomime  again.  Another  interval — and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pantomime.  I  puffed  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the 
air,  and  softly  sighed.  I  knew  he  had  been  ten  minutes  by 
my  watch.  Possibly  the  sigh  had  a  j-timulating  effect,  for  he 
suddenly  strrti-hed  out  his  hand  and  moved  queen's  knight's  pawn 
a  single  square. 

I  was  startled.    He  was  great  at  book  openings,  that  was  the 
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absardeai  part  of  it.  He  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he  was 
meditating  Bomething  quite  original,  and  then  would  perhaps 
b<'gin  with  fool's  mate  after  nil.  He,  at  least,  had  never  tried 
queen's  knight's  pawn  a  single  square  before. 

I  considered  a  reply.  Pray  let  it  be  understood — though  I 
■would  not  have  confessed  it  to  St.  Servan  for  the  world — that  I) 
am  no  player.  I  am  wedded  to  the  game  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
night,  or,  peradventure,  of  an  afternoon  at  times;  but  I  shall 
never  be  admitted  to  its  inner  mysteries — never!  not  if!  outspan 
Methuselah.  I  am  not  built  that  way.  St.  Servan  and  I  were 
two  children  who,  loving  the  sea,  dabble  their  feet  iu  the  shallows 
left  by  the  tide,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  dozen  replies 
to  that  opening  of  his,  but  I  did  not  know  one  then.  I  had  some 
hazy  idea  of  developing  a  game  of  my  own,  while  keeping  an  eye 
on  his,  and  for  that  puq^ose  put  out  my  hand  to  move  the  queen's 
pawn  two,  when  I  felt  my  wrist  grasped  by — well,  by  what  felt 
OQcommonly  like  an  invisible  hand.  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
ftlmost  dropped  my  pipe.  I  drew  my  hand  back  again,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  slight  detaining  pressure  of  imseen  fingers.  Of 
course  it  was  haUueination,  but  it  seemed  so  real,  and  was  so 
unexi>ected,  that— well,  I  settled  my  pipe  more  firmly  between 
my  lips — it  had  all  but  fallen  from  my  mouth,  and  took  a  whiff 
or  two  t>o  calm  my  nerves.  I  glanced  up,  cautiously,  to  see  if  St. 
Servfta  noticed  tny  unusual  beha\'iour,  but  his  eyes  were  Rzed 
•tonily  upon  the  board. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation — it  was  absurd  ! — I  stretched  out 

hand  again.  The  hallucination  was  repeated,  and  in  a  very 
Ible  form.  I  was  distinctly  conscious  of  my  wrist  being 
wrenched  aside  and  guided  to  a  piece  I  had  never  meant  to 
touoh,  and  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  instead  of  the  move  I 
Lad  meant  to  make,  I  had  made  a  servile  copy  of  St.  Servants 
opening — I  had  moved  queen's  knight  s  pawn  a  single  square ! 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  late  Dick  Swiveller,  that  was  a 
staggerer.  I  own  that  for  an  instant  I  was  staggered.  I  could 
do  nothing  else  but  stare.  For  at  least  ten  seconds  I  forgot  to 
UDoke.  I  woH  con8cious  that  when  St.  Ser\'an  saw  my  move  be 
knit  his  brow»t.  Then  the  usual  inten'al  for  reflection  came  again. 
Half  nnoonsciously  I  watched  him.  When,  as  I  supposed,  he 
imd  decided  on  his  move,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  I  had  done,' 
■nd  mleo,  as  I  had  done,  he  drew  it  back  again.  I  was  a  little 
fttAxtled — he  seemed  a  little  startled,  too.  There  was  a  momentary 
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pause ;  buck  went  his  hand  again,  and,  by  way  of  varying 
monotony,  he  moved — klng*s  knight's  pawn  a  single  square. 

I  wondered,  and  held  my  |)eace.  There  might  be  a  gambit  { 
based  upon  these  lines,  or  there  might  not ;  but  since  I  was  quite 
clear  that  I  knew  no  reply  to  such  an  opening  I  thought  I  would 
try  a  little  experiment,  and  put  out  my  hand,  not  with  the 
slightest  conception  of  any  particular  move  in  my  head,  but 
simply  to  see  what  happened.  Instantly  a  grasp  fastened  on  my 
wrist ;  my  hand  was  guided  to — king's  knight^a  pawn  a  single 
tqiiare. 

This  was  getting,  from  eveiy  point  of  view,  to  be  distinctly  in- 
teresting. The  chessmen  appeared  to  be  [Kissessed  of  a  property 
of  which  Bobineau  had  been  unaware.  T  caught  myself  wondering 
if  lie  would  have  insisted  on  a  higher  price  if  he  had  known  of  it. 
Cariosities  nowadays  do  fetch  such  fancy  sums — and  what  price 
for  a  ghost  ?  They  appeared  to  be  automatic  chessmen,  auto- 
matic in  a  sense  entirely  their  own. 

Having  made  my  move,  or  having  had  somebody  else's  move 
made  for  me,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  exact  way  of  putting  it,  I 
contemplated  my  antagonist.  When  he  saw  what  I  had  done,  or 
what  somebody  else  had  done — the  things  are  equal — St,  Servan 
frowned.  He  belongs  to  the  bony  variety,  the  people  who  would 
not  loll  in  a  chair  to  save  their  lives — his  aspect  stnick  me  ad 
being  even  more  poker-like  than  usual.  He  meditated  his  reply 
an  unconscionable  length  uf  time,  the  more  unconscionable  since 
I  strongly  doubted  if  it  would  be  his  reply  after  all.  But  at  last 
he  showed  signs  of  action.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon 
the  boanl,  his  frown  became  i)ronounced,  and  he  began  to  raise 
his  hand.  I  write  *  began,'  because  it  was  a  process  which  took 
some  time.  Cautiously  he  brought  it  up,  inch  by  inch.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  brought  it  over  the  bourd  than  his  behaviour 
became  (juite  singular.  He  positively  glared,  and  to  my  eyes 
seemed  to  be  having  a  struggle  with  his  own  right  hand.  A 
struggle  in  which  he  was  worsted,  for  he  leant  back  in  his  seat 
with  a  curiously  discomfited  air. 

He  had  moved  queen's  rook**  pawn  two  squares — the  auto* 
matic  principle  which  impelled  these  chessmen  seemed  to  have  a 
partiality  for  pawns. 

It  was  my  turn  for  reflection.  I  pressed  the  tobacco  down  in 
my  pipe,  and  thought — or  tried  to  think — it  out.  Was  It  an 
hallucination,  and  was  St.  Servan  the  victim  of  hallucination  too? 
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Had  I  moved  those  [juwd;;  8|jODUtDeou%y  actuated  by  the  impulse 
^of  my  own  free  will,  or  haxlirt  1  ?  And  what  was  llie  meaning  of 
Jie  little  scene  I  Lad  just  observed?  I  am  a  tolerably  strong 
It  would  require  no  slight  eierciso  of  force  Lo  compel  me 
more  one  piece  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
re  another  piece  instead.  I  have  been  told,  and  1  believe  not 
altogether  untruly  toId>  that  the  rigidity  of  my  right  wrist 
r^Tsembles  iron.  I  have  not  spent  so  much  time  in  the  tenniti- 
coort  and  fencing-room  for  nolhing.  I  hud  tried  one  experiment. 
)I  thought  I  would  try  another.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
Would  move  queen's  pawn  two — stop  me  who  stop  can. 

I  felt  that  St.  t5ervan  in  his  turn  was*  watching  me.  Pre- 
iterou&ly  easy  though  the  feat  ap{H'ared  lo  be  as  1  resolved  on 
its  performance,  I  was  conscious  of  an  unusual  degree  of  cerebral 
^excitement — u  sort  of  feeling  of  do  or  die.  But  as,  in  spite  of 
[tlie  feeling,  I  didn't  do,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  I  didn^t  die* 
iding  to  keep  complete  control  over  my  own  muscles,  I  raised 
right  hatjii,  probably  to  the  full  as  cautiously  as  St,  Servan 
Lad  done*  I  approached  the  queen's  pawn.  I  was  just  about  to 
seize  the  piece  when  that  unseen  grasp  fasten^  on  my  wrist.  I 
paused,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which  induces  the  wrestler 
lo  pau^e  before  entering  on  the  veritable  (ug  of  war.  For  one 
tiiiog«  I  wax  dexirous  to  »ati»fy  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
graiji — what  it  was  that  seemed  to  grasp  me. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  hand.  The  lingers  went  over  the  back  of 
\y  wnst,  and  the  thumb  beneath.  The  fingers  were  long  and 
I — it  was  altogether  a  slender  hand.  But  it  seemed  to  be  a 
i*s  hand,  and  an  old  man's  hand  at  that.  The  t»kiu  was  tough 
id  wrinkled,  clammy  and  cold.  On  the  little  finger  there  was  a 
f,  and  on  the  first,  about  the  region  of  the  first  joint,  appeared 
jtomethiog  of  the  nature  of  a  wart.  I  should  say  tliat  it 
anything  but  a  bcuutiful  band,  it  was  altogether  too 
attenuated  and  cLawIike,  and  I  would  have  betted  that  it  was 
rcltow  with  age. 

At  fiibt  the  ]ireMbure  was  slight,  almost  as  slight  as  the  touch 
ofa  baby's  hand,  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  one  dde.  hut  as  I 
Cept  my  own  hand  firai,  stiff,  resolved  upon  my  own  particular 
love,  with,  a«  it  were,  a  suildeu  ^nap,  the  preftnure  tightened 
and,  tiot  a  little  to  my  discomfiture,  I  felt  my  wrist  held  as  in  aa 
iron  vice.  Then,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  St-  Servan,  who,  I  was 
awair,  was  still  keenly  watching  me,  1  began  to  struggle  with 
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my  own  band.  The  spectacle  might  have  been  fun  to  bim,  but 
the  reality  was,  at  that  moment,  anything  bnt  fun  to  me.  I  was 
dragged  to  one  side.  Another  hand  was  fastened  npon  mine. 
My  fingers  were  forced  open — I  had  tightly  clenched  my  fist  to 
enable  me  better  to  resist — my  wrist  was  forced  down,  my  fingers 
were  closed  upon  a  piece,  I  was  compelled  to  move  it  forward, 
my  fingers  were  unfastened  to  replace  the  piece  upon  the  board. 
The  move  completed,  the  unseen  grasp  instantly  relaxed,  and  I 
was  free,  or  appeared  to  be  free,  again  to  call  my  hand  my  own. 

I  had  moved  queen's  rook*s  pawn  two  squares.  This  may  seem 
comical  enough  to  read  about,  but  it  was  anything  but  comical 
to  feel.  When  the  thing  was  done  I  stared  at  St.  Servao,  and  St. 
Servan  stared  at  me.  We  stared  at  each  other,  I  suppose,  a  good 
long  minute,  then  I  broke  the  pause. 

'Anything  the  matter?*  I  inquired.  He  put  up  his  band 
and  curled  bin  moustache,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  he  curled  bis  lip 
as  well.  *  Do  you  notice  anything  odd  about — about  the  game?' 
As  I  spoke  about  the  game  I  motioned  my  hand  towards  my 
brand-new  set  of  chessmen.  He  looked  at  me  with  bard  sus- 
picious eyes. 

*  Is  it  a  trick  of  yours  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Is  what  a  trick  of  mine  ?  * 

'  If  you  do  not  know,  then  how  should  I  ? ' 

I  drew  a  whifF  or  two  from  my  pipe,  looking  at  him  keenly  all 
the  time,  then  signed  towards  the  board  with  my  hand. 

'  It's  your  move,'  I  said. 

He  merely  inclined  his  head.  There  was  a  momentary  pause. 
When  he  stretched  out  his  hand  he  suddenly  snatched  it  back 
again,  and  half  started  from  his  seat  with  a  stifled  execration. 

'  Did  you  feel  anything  upon  your  wrist  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Mon  ,Dieu !     It  is  not  what  I  feel — see  that ! ' 

He  was  eyeing  his  wrist  as  he  spoke.  He  held  it  out  under 
the  glare  of  the  lamp.  I  bent  across  and  looked  at  it.  For  so 
old  a  man  he  had  a  phenomenally  white  and  delicate  skin — under 
the  glare  of  the  lamp  the  impressions  of  finger-marks  were  plainly 
visible  upon  his  wrist.     I  whistled  as  I  saw  them. 

*  Is  it  a  trick  of  yours  ? '  he  asked  again. 

*  It  is  certainly  no  trick  of  mine.' 

*  Is  there  anyone  in  the  room  besides  us  two  ?  ' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  looked  round.  He  too  looked 
round,  with  something  I  thought  not  quite  easy  in  his  glance. 
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I  *  CerUinly  no  one  of  my  acquaintance,  and  certainlj  no  one 

I     utio  i<  risible  to  me ! ' 

With  his  fair  white  hand — the  left,  not  the  one  which  had  the 
finger-markii  upf)n  tho  wrist — St.  Servan  smoothed  his  huge 
moostAche. 

•Someone^  or  something,  has  compelled  mc — yes,  from  the 
firrt — to  move,  not  as  I  would,  but — liah  !  I  know  not  how.' 

•Exactly  the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  me.' 

I  laughed.  St.  Servan  glared.  Evidently  the  humour  of  the 
tiling  did  not  occur  to  him,  he  being  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
require  a  surgical  operation  to  make  him  see  a  joke.  But  the 
humorous  side  of  the  situation  struck  me  forcibly. 

'  Perhaps  we  are  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  ghost — perhaps 
even  by  the  ghost  of  M.  Funichon.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  has 
not  yet  played  his  last  game  with  his  favourite  set.  He  may 
M  have  returned — shall  we  say  from — where  ? — to  try  just  one  more 
Bbet*to  with  ub!  If,  my  dear  sir' — 1  waved  my  i>ii>e  affably,  as 
though  Addressing  an  imseen  personage — *  it  is  really  you,  I  beg 
yon  will  reveal  yourself — materialise  is,  I  believe,  the  ex|)ression 
now  in  Togue — and  show  us  the  sort  of  ghost  you  are ! ' 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and  considerably  to  my  amusement, 
&t<  Senran  ro«e  from  his  seat  and  stood  by  the  table,  stiflf  and 
struight  ax  a  scalfold-pole. 

*  These,  Monsieur,  are  subjects  on  which  one  does  not  jest,' 

*  Do  you,  then,  believe  in  ghosts  ?  *  I  knew  he  was  a  super- 
[  fttittow)  man — witness  hU  fidelity  to  the  superstition  of  right 
m  4^\ine — but  this  was  the  first  inkling  I  had  had  of  how  far  his 
P  *fOpct»tilion  carried  him. 

I  *Believel— In  ghosts!     In  what,  then,  do  you  believe?     I, 

MoDiieur,  am  a  religious  man.' 

*Do  you  believe,  then,  that  a  ghost  is  present  with  us  now — 
the  gbost^  for  instance,  of  M.  Funichon  ? ' 

SU  Servan  paused.  Then  he  crossed  himself — actually  crossed 
bfmMlf  before  my  eyes.  When  he  spoke  there  was  a  peculiar 
dryDeoB  in  his  tone. 

*  With  your  permiHsion,  Mnnsieur,  I  will  retire  to  l>ed.* 
There  was  an  exaitperaiing  thing  to  say!     There  mtut  be  a 

large  number  of  men  in  the  world  who  would  give — well,  a  good 
round  sum,  to  light  even  on  the  tnil  of  a  ghost.  And  here  were 
we  in  the  actual  presence  of  something— let  us  say  apparently 
ctmous,  at  any  rate,  and  here  was  St.  Servan  calmly  talking  about 
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retiring  to  bed,  without  makiog  the  slightest  attempt  to  examine 
the  thing !  It  was  enough  to  make  the  members  of  th.e  Psychical 
Keseurch  Society  turn  in  their  graves.  The  mere  suggestion 
fired  my  blood. 

^  I  do  beg,  St.  Servan,  that  you  at  least  will  finish  the  game.* 
I  saw  he  hesitated,  so  I  drove  the  nail  well  home.  '  Is  it  possible 
that  you,  a  brave  man,  having  given  proofs  of  courage  upon 
countless  fields,  can  turn  tail  at  what  is  doubtlens  an  hallucination 
after  all?' 

*  Is  it  that  Monsieur  doubts  my  courage  ? ' 

I  knew  the  tone — if  I  was  not  careful  I  should  have  an  affair 
upon  my  hands. 

*  Come,  St.  Servan,  sit  down  and  finish  the  game.* 
Another  momentary  pause.     He  sat  down,  and — it  would  not 

be  correct  to  write  that  we  finished  the  game,  but  we  made 
another  effort  to  go  on.  My  pipe  had  gone  out.  I  refilled  and 
lighted  it. 

'  You  know,  St.  Servan,  it  is  really  nonsense  to  talk  about 
ghosts.' 

*  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  never  talk,' 

*  If  something  does  compel  us  to  make  moves  which  we  do  not 
intend,  it  is  something  which  is  capable  of  a  natural  explanation.* 

*  Perhaps  Monsieur  will  explain  it,  then  ? ' 

*  I  will !  Before  I've  finished  !  If  you  only  won't  turn  tail 
and  go  to  bed  !  I  think  it  very  possible,  too,  that  the  influence, 
whatever  it  is,  has  gone — it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  our  imagi- 
nation has  played  us  some  subtle  trick.  It  is  your  move,  but 
before  you  do  anything  just  tell  me  what  move  you  mean  to 
make.' 

*  I  will  move ' — he  hesitated — '  I  will  move  queen's  pawn.' 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and,  with  what  seemed  to  me  hysterical 

suddenness,  he  moved  king's  rook's  pawn  two  squares. 

*  So !  Our  friend  is  still  here  then !  I  suppose  you  did  not 
change  your  mind  ? ' 

There  was  a  very  peculiar  look  about  St.  Servants  eyes. 

*  I  did  not  change  my  mind.* 

I  noticed,  too,  that  his  lips  were  uncommonly  compressed. 

*  It  is  my  move  now.  /  will  move  queen's  pawn.  We  are 
not  done  yet.  \\Tien  I  put  out  my  hand  you  grasp  my  wrist — 
and  we  shall  see  what  we  s^iall  see.' 

*  Shall  I  come  round  to  you? ' 
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*No,  stretch  oat  across  the  table — now  ! ' 
I  btrctched  out  my  band ;  lLuL  iustant  he  stretched  out  his, 
but  8i»ontaDeous  though  the   action  seemed  to  be,  another,  »n 
unseen  haod^  had  fastened  on  my  wrist.     He  observed  it  too, 
'  There  appears  to  be  another  hand  between  yours  and  mine.* 
'  I  koow  there  is.* 

B^'fore  I  had  the  words  well  out  my  hand  had  been  wrenched 
aside,  my  Hugers  unclosed,  and  then  closed,  then  unclosed  again, 
and  I  hud  moved  king's  rook's  pawn  two  squares.  St.  Sen'an  and 
I  sat  staring  at  each  other — For  my  part  I  felt  a  little  bewildered. 
•This  is  very  curious!  Very  cuiious  indeed  !  But  before  we 
say  anything  about  it  we  will  try  another  little  exi>eriment,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  will  como  over  to  you.'  I  went  over  to  him. 
'  Li^t  me  grasp  your  wrist  with  both  my  hands.*  I  grasped  it,  a« 
firmly  as  I  could,  as  it  lay  upon  his  kuee.  '  Now  try  to  move 
queen's  jmwn.' 

He  began  to  raise  his  hand,  1  holding  on  to  his  wrist  with 
all  my  strength.  Hardly  bad  he  raixed  it  to  the  level  of  the 
table  when  ti^o  unseen  bauds,  graspiug  mine,  tore  them  away  as 
fc  though  my  strength  were  of  no  account.  I  saw  him  give  a  sort 
Hfefehadder — he  had  moved  queen's  bishop's  {>awn  two  squares. 
T  *This  is  a  devil  of  a  ghost ! '  I  said. 

I  St.  Servan  siiid  nothing.    But  he  crossed  himseJf,  not  oUce,  but 

I     half  a  dozen  times. 

I  *  There  is  still  one  little  experiment  that  I  would  wish  to 

I     make.' 

[  St«  Servaa  shook  hia  head.  « 

«  Not  I ! '  he  said. 

'  Ah  but,  my  friend,  this  is  an  experiment  which  I  can  make 
without  your  aid*  I  simply  want  to  know  if  there  k  nothing 
tangible  about  our  unseen  visitor  except  his  hands.  It  i:^  tny 
move.'  I  relumed  to  my  side  of  the  table.  I  again  aiidressed 
myself,  ax  it  were,  to  an  unseen  auditor.  ^  My  gcxxl  ghoht,  my 
good  M»  Kutiicbon — if  it  i«  you — you  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you 
deiire  with  my  band.* 

I  l^eld  it  out.  It  instantly  was  grasped.  With  my  left  bund 
I  made  Aeveral  {msses  in  the  air  up  and  down,  behind  and  before, 
in  every  direction  bo  far  m*  I  could.  It  met  with  no  resistance. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  tangible  but  those  invisible  iingen 
which  graitpcd  my  wrist — and  1  had  moved  queen's  bishop's  {>awn 
two  Bqoare*. 
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St.  Serran  rose  from  bis  seat. 

*  It  is  enough.  Indeed  it  is  too  much.  This  ribaldry  must 
cease.  It  had  been  better  bad  Monsieur  permitted  me  to  retire 
to  bed.' 

*  Then  you  are  sure  it  is  a  ghost — the  ghost  of  M.  Fanichon, 
we'll  say.' 

'  This  time  Monsieur  must  permit  me  to  wish  bim  a  good 
night's  rest.' 

He  bestowed  on  me,  as  his  manner  was,  a  stiff  inclination  of 
the  head,  which  would  have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  we 
bad  met  each  other  for  the  first  time  ten  minutes  ago,  instead  of 
being  the  acquaintances  of  twelve  good  years.  He  moved  across 
the  room. 

*  St.  Servan,  one  moment  before  you  go !  You  are  surely  not 
going  to  leave  a  man  alone  at  the  post  of  peril.' 

*  It  were  better  that  Monsieur  should  come  too.' 

*  Half  a  second,  and  I  will.  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make, 
and  that  is  to  the  ghost/ 

I  rose  from  my  seat.  St.  Servan  made  a  half-mov^nent 
towards  the  door,  then  changed  his  mind  and  renuuned  quite  still* 

*  If  there  is  any  other  person  with  us  in  the  room,  may  I  ask 
that  person  to  let  us  bear  bis  voice,  or  hers  ?  Just  to  speak  one 
word,' 

Not  a  sound. 

'  It  is  possible — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  wMcb 
govern — eh — ghosts — that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  denied  to 
them.  If  that  be  so,  might  I  ask  for  the  favour  of  a  sign — for 
instance,  move  a  piece  while  my  friend  and  I  are  standing  where 
we  are.' 

Not  a  sign  ;  not  a  chessman  moved, 

•Then  M.  Funichon,  if  it  indeed  be  you,  and  you  are  in- 
capable of  speech,  or  even  of  moving  a  piece  of  your  own  accord, 
and  are  only  able  to  spoil  our  game,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  an  exceedingly  ill-mannered  and  foolish  person,  and  had  far 
better  have  stayed  away.' 

As  I  said  this  I  was  conscious  of  a  current  of  cold  air  before 
my  face,  as  though  a  swiftly  moving  hand  had  shaved  my  cheek. 

*  By  Jove,  St.  Servan,  something  has  happened  at  last.  I 
believe  our  friend  the  ghost  has  tried  to  box  my  ears  ! ' 

St*  Servan's  reply  came  quietly  stem. 

*  1  tbink  it  were  better  that  Monsieur  came  with  me.' 
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For  some  reason  St.  Servants  almost  contemptuous  coldness 
6red  mj  blood.     I  became  suddonly  enraged. 

*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind !  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
be  fooled  by  a  trumpery  conjuring  trick  which  would  disgrace  a 
shilling  sr:tnce  ?  Driven  to  bed  at  this  time  of  day  by  a  ghost ! 
And  such  a  ghost !  If  it  were  something  like  a  ghost  one  wouldn't 
mind ;  but  a  fool  of  a  gliost  like  this  !* 

Even  as  the  words  pas!?ed  my  lips  I  felt  the  touch  of  fingers 
against  my  throat.  The  touch  increased  my  rage.  I  snatched  at 
them,  only  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  there. 

*  Damn  you !  *  I  cried.  '  Funiehon»you  old  fool,  do  you  think 
that  joa  can  frighten  me?  You  see  those  chessmen ;  they  are 
mine,  bought  and  paid  for  with  my  money — you  dare  to  try  and 
prerent  me  doing  with  them  exactly  as  I  please.' 

Again  the  touch  against  my  throat.  It  made  my  rage  the 
more.  *  As  I  live,  I  will  smash  them  all  to  pieces,  and  grind  them 
to  powder  beneath  my  heel.' 

My  passion  was  ridiculous — childish  even.  But  then  the  cir- 
cumfitaiires  were  exasjierating^unusuiilly  so,  one  might  plead.  I 
was  standing  three  or  foxxr  feet  from  the  table.  I  dashed  forward. 
As  I  did  so  a  hand  was  fastened  on  my  throat.  Instantly  it  was 
joined  by  another.  They  gripped  me  tightly.  They  ma^ldened 
me.  With  a  madinan'd  fury  I  still  pressed  forward.  I  might  as 
well  have  fought  ¥rith  fate.  They  clutched  me  as  with  bands  of 
flteel,  and  flung  me  to  the  ground. 


III. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  found  St.  Servan  bending 
over  me. 

*  What  lithe  matter?*  I  inquired,  when  I  found  that  I  was 
lying  on  the  floor. 

•I  think  you  must  have  faiDted/ 

*  Fainted!   I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life.   It  must  hare 
n  a  curious  kind  of  faint^  I  think.' 

*  It  was  a  curious  kind  of  faint.* 

With  his  assistance  I  staggered  to  my  feet.  I  felt  bewildered, 
I  glanced  round.  There  were  the  chessmen  still  upon  the  boardy 
thft  hanging  lamp  ul>nvc.  I  tried  to  ffpeak.  I  seemed  to  have 
lOft  the  use  of  my  tongue.    In  silence  he  helped  mc  to  the  door. 


w- 
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He  half  led,  half  carried  me — for  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of 
my  feet  as  well  as  that  of  my  tongue — ^to  my  bedroom*  He  even 
assisted  me  to  undress,  never  leaving  me  till  I  was  between  the 
sheets.  All  the  time  not  a  word  was  spoken.  When  he  went  I 
believe  he  took  the  key  outside  and  locked  the  door. 

That  was  a  night  of  dreams.  I  know  not  if  I  was  awake  or 
sleeping,  but  all  sorts  of  strange  things  presented  themselves  to 
my  mental  eye.  I  could  not  shut  them  from  my  sight.  One 
figure  was  prominent  in  all  I  saw — the  figure  of  a  man.  I  knew, 
or  thought  I  knew,  that  it  was  M.  Funichon.  He  was  a  lean  old 
man,  and  what  I  noticed  chiefly  were  his  hands.  Such  ugly 
hands !  In  some  fantastical  way  I  seemed  to  be  contending  with 
them  all  through  the  night. 

And  yet  in  the  morning  when  I  woke — for  I  did  wake  up,  and 
that  from  as  sweet  refreshing  sleep  as  one  might  wish  to  have — it 
was  all  gone.  It  was  bright  day.  The  sun  was  shining  into  the 
great,  ill-fuinished  room.  As  I  got  out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress, 
the  humorous  side  of  the  thing  had  returned  to  me  again.  The 
idea  of  there  being  anything  supernatural  about  a  set  of  ivory 
chessmen  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  funny. 

I  found  St.  Servan  had  gone  out.  It  was  actually  half-past 
ten !  His  table  d*h6te  at  the  Hotel  de  Bretagne  was  at  eleven, 
and  before  he  breakfasted  he  always  took  a  petit  verre  at  the 
club.  If  he  had  locked  the  door  overnight  he  had  not  forgotten 
to  unlock  it  before  he  started.  I  went  into  the  rambling,  bam- 
like  room  which  served  us  for  a  salon.  The  chessmen  had  dis- 
appeared. Probably  St.  Servan  had  put  them  away — I  wondered 
if  the  ghost  had  interfered  with  him.  I  laughed  to  myself  as  I 
went  out — fancy  St.  Servan  contending  with  a  ghost. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  Bretagne  is  Legitimist,  so  all 
the  aristocrats  go  there — of  course,  St.  Servan  with  the  rest. 
Presumably  the  landlurd^s  i>olitics  is  the  point,  to  his  cooking 
they  are  apparently  indifferent — I  never  knew  a  worse  table  in 
my  life!  The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  may  be  a 
Communist  for  all  I  care — Ids  cooking  is  first-rate,  so  I  go  there. 
I  went  there  that  morning.  After  I  had  breakfasted  I  strolled  off 
towards  the  Grande  Kue,  to  M.  Bobineau. 

When  he  saw  me  M.  Bobineau  was  all  smirks  and  smiles — ^he 
must  have  got  those  chessmen  for  leas  than  five-and-twenty 
francs !  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  more  of  the  belongings  of 
2kL  Funichon. 
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*  But  certainly  !     Three  other  sets  of  chessmen.* 

I  (lii]u*t  want  to  look  ut  those,  a]>paTently  one  set  was  quite 

enough  for  me.     Was  that  all  he  had  ? 
'But 

carved — 


no!    There  was  an  ancient  bureau,  very  magnificent, 


I  thanked  him — nor  did  I  want  to  look  at  that.  In  the 
Grande  Kue  at  Morlaijc  old  bureaux  carved  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century — if  you  listen  to  the  vendors — are  as 
plentiful  a£  cobble-stones. 

'  But  I  have  all  sorts  of  things  of  M.  Funichon.  It  was  I  who 
bought  them  nearly  all.     Bookn,  papers,  and * 

M.  Hobineau  waved  hiij  hand^  towards  a  multitude  of  books  and 
pftpers  which  crowded  the  shelves  at  the  side  of  his  shop,  I  took 
a  volume  down.     When  I  opened  it  I  found  it  wad  in  mannscript. 

*That  work  is  unique  I'  explained  Boblneau.  'It  was  the 
intention  of  M.  Funichon  to  give  it  to  the  world,  but  he  died 
before  his  purpoi$e  was  complete.  It  is  the  record  of  all  the 
games  of  chess  he  ever  played — in  fifty  volumes.  Monsieur  will 
perceive  it  is  unique.* 

I  Hhould  think  it  was  unique!  Tn  fifty  volumes!  The  one 
I  held  was  a  large  (]uarto,  bound  in  leather,  containing  some  six 
or  aeven  hundred  pages,  and  was  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
matter  in  a  fine,  clear  handwriting,  written  un  both  sides  of  the 
page.  I  pictured  the  face  of  the  publisher  to  whom  it  was 
niggeited  that  he  i»houtd  give  to  the  world  such  a  work  as  that. 

I  opened  the  volume  at  the  first  page.  It  wan,  as  Bubineau 
Bid,  appiircntly  the  record,  with  comments,  of  an  interminable 
of  gjuues  of  chess.     I  glanced  at  the  initial  game.     Here 

(ho  opeuiug  moves,  just  as  they  were  given  there : — 


^ 

^tt 


Qwco's  SoiiKlit's  Pnwn.  oue  •(junrc. 

4/  >  Tawn,  two  sijunrm. 

Ki»^  -  k^r--^  -  Puwii.  two  iK{iutrcf>. 


QapenV  Kal^it'a  Puwd.  one  ^quurr. 
Kliift'ft  Kniffltt'H  pji^m,  unc  Mjuan*. 
(ju«r'n's  l((f<*k')4  Pawn,  t  wo  *r|iuin>ji. 

Kint^K  It^Mik's  Pawn,  twi>  Rqunrr*. 


They  were  exactly  the  moves  of  the  night  before.  They  were 
each  peculiar  moves,  and  made  under  such  peculiar  circuuistanci^s, 
that  I  wuH  scarcely  liknly  to  mistake  them.  So  far  aH  we  had 
gone,  St,  iServan  and  I,  assisted  by  the  unseen  hand,  had  re- 
produced M.  I'unichon^tf  initial  game  in  the  first  volume  of  hi* 
fiftj — and  a  vi-ry  pe<'ii]iur  game  it  sr^med  to  be.  I  a»ked  Bobineau 
be  would  take  for  the  volume  which  I  held, 
Mondear  perceives  that  to  i>art  them  would  spoil  tiM  ^et. 
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which   is  unique.     Monsieur    shall    have    the   whole   fifty  * 
8hTiddere<i.     1  imagine   Boblneau  saw  I  did,  he  sjKjke   so  vi 
quickly — *  for  a  five-franc  piece,  which  is  less  than  the  value  o\ 
the  paper  and  the  binding.' 

I  knew  then  that  he  had  jtrobably  been  paid  for  carting  the 
rubbish  away.  However,  I  piiid  him  his  five-franc  piece,  and 
marched  off  with  the  volume  under  my  arm,  giving  him  to 
understand,  to  his  evident  disappointment,  that  at  my  leisure  1 
would  give  him  instructions  as  to  the  other  forty-nine.  £1 

As  1  went  along  I  thought  the  matter  over.  M.  Funichoo^ 
seemed  to  have  been  a  singular  kind  of  man — he  appeared  to 
have  carried  his  singularity  even  beyond  the  grave.  Could  it 
have  been  the  cold-blooded  intention  of  his  ghost  to  make  ua 
play  the  whole  contents  of  the  fifty  volumes  through  ?  What  a 
fiend  of  a  ghost  his  ghost  must  be ! 

I  opened  the  volume  and  studied  the  initial  game.  The  people 
were  right  who  had  said  that  the  man  was  mad.  None  but  an 
imbecile  would  have  played  such  a  game — his  right  hand  against 
his  left!— and  none  but  a  raving  madman  would  have  recorded 
his  imbecility  in  black  and  white,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of!  Certainly  none  but  a  criminal  lunatic  would  have 
endeavoured  to  foist  his  puerile  travesty  of  the  game  and  stud 
of  chess  upon  two  innocent  men. 

Still  the  thing  was  curious.    I  flattered  myself  that  St.  Ser 
would  be  startled  when  he  saw  the  contents  of  the  book  I 
carrying  home.     I  resolved  that  I  would  instantly  get  out  the 
chessmen  and  begin  another  game — perhaps  the  ghost  of   W. 
Funichon  would  favour  us  with  a  further  exposition  of  his  ideas 
of  things,     I  even  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  communicate 
with  the  Psychical  Research  Society.     Xot  at  all  improbably  the; 
might  think  the  case  sufiSciently  remarkable  to  send   down 
member  of  their  body  to  inquire  into  the  thing  upon  the  spot-* 
almost  began  to  hug  myself   on  the  possession  of  a  ghost, 
ghost,  too,  which  might  be  induced  to  perform  at  wiU — almost 
the  principle  of '  drop  a  coin  into  the  slot  and  the  figures  move 
It  was  cheap  at  a  hundred  francs.     Wmt  a  stir  those  chessmeii 
still  might  make  I     What  vexed   problems   they   might   solv^ 
Unless  I  was  muoh  mistaken,  the  expenditure  of  those  han< 
francs  had  placed  me  on  the  royal  road  to  immortality. 

Filled  with  such  thoughts  I  reached  our  rooms,     I  found  i 
St.  Servan  had  returned.     With  him,  if  I  may  eay  so,  he 
brought  his  friends.    Such  &iends  I   Ye  Goths !    When  T  open 
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door  the  first  tiling  which  greeted  me  was  a  strong,  not  to 
suffocating,  emell  of  incense.  The  room  was  filled  with 
nnoke.  A  tire  wad  blazing  on  the  hearth.  Before  it  was  St. 
Servan,  on  his  knees,  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him,  in  on 
sttitade  of  prayer.  By  him  stood  a  priebt,  iu  hia  robes  of  office. 
He  held  what  seemed  a  pe&lle  and  mortar,  whose  contcnta  Le 
was  throwing  by  handfuls  on  to  the  tlamen,  mattering  some 
doggerel  to  himself  the  while.     Bchicd  him  were  two  acolytes, 

With  nico  clean  Xace^  aiid  qIcc  white  stolen 

who  were  swiBging  censers — hence  the  odour  which  filled  tbe 
room.  I  was  surprised  when  I  beheld  all  this.  They  appeared  to 
be  holding  some  sort  of  religious  service — and  I  had  not  bargained 
for  lluit  sort  of  thing  when  I  had  arranged  with  St.  Servan  to 
Bhare  the  rooms  with  him.  In  my  surprise  I  unconscioualy 
interrupted  the  proceedings. 

*  St.  Servan  !     Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ' 

St*  Servan  looked  up,  and  the  priest  looked  round — that  was 
all  the  attention  they  paid  to  me.  The  acolytes  eyed  me  with 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  grin  upon  their  faces.  But  I  was  not 
to  be  put  down  like  that. 

'  I  must  iuik  you,  St.  Servau,  for  an  explanation.* 

The  priest  turned  the  mortar  upside  down,  and  emptied  the 
remainder  of  ita  contents  into  the  fire. 

'  It  is  finished/  he  said. 

6t.  Servan  rose  from  his  knees  and  crossed  himself. 

*We  have  exorcised  the  demon,'  he  observed. 

*  Von  have  what  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  We  have  driven  out  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed  the 
<^b6Minen.' 

1  gaspifd.     A  dread  fol  thought  struck  me. 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  dared  to  play  tricks 
▼£lh  my  properly  ?  * 

*  Monsieur,'  said  the  priest,  •  I  have  ground  it  into  dust/ 

Ue  haJ.  That  fool  of  a  St.  Servan  hud  actually  fetched  his 
pftiiih  priest,  and  his  acolytes,  and  their  censers,  and  between 
them  they  ha4l  performed  a  coiiiininatory  service  made  and  pro- 
tided  for  the  driving  out  of  demons.  They  had  ground  my  ivory 
ehmHtneu  in  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  then  bunied  them  la  the 
fm.  And  this  in  the  day?*  of  the  I'sychical  Research  Society  I 
And  thvy  had  eost  me  a  hundred  franco!  And  that  idiot  of  a 
ghost  had  never  stretched  oat  n  hand  or  said  a  word  ! 
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The  search  for  traces  of  an  old  world  takes  an  excaTatx>r  nov  and 
again  into  strange  comers  of  the  new.  Oot  of  the  gronnd  he 
may  extract  treasures,  or  he  may  not — that  is  not  our  point  here ; 
out  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  strange  ways  he  is  sure,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  to  extract  a  great  deal ;  and  it  is  with  this 
branch  of  an  excavator's  life  we  are  now  going  to  deal. 

We — that  is  to  say,  two  excavators,  male  and  female — were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  last  winter.  We  were  on  two  islands  oflF  the 
north  coast  of  Arabia.  We  thought  we  were  on  the  track  of 
Phoenician  remains,  and  our  interest  in  our  work  was  like  the 
fingers  of  an  aneroid,  subject  to  sudden  changes,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  had  perpetually  around  us  a  quaint  unknown  world  <^ 
the  present  more  pleasing  to  most  people  than  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  past. 

The  two  Bahrein  islands  can  distinctly  be  seen  on  any  map  of 
repute  in  their  hollow  bay  close  to  the  Arabian  coast.  The  sea 
around  them  is  shallow,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  pearl- 
fishers — so  shallow  that  even  the  smallest  boats  cannot  approach 
the  shore,  and  from  the  craft  which  rowed  us  as  far  as  it  could 
we  were  in  mid-ocean  transferred,  bag  and  baggage,  to  asses — 
those  lovely  white  asses  of  Bahrein,  with  tails  and  manes  dyed 
yellow  with  henna,  and  grotesque  patterns  illuminating  their 
flanks  ;  we  had  no  reins,  no  stirrups,  and  the  asses,  though  more 
intelligent  than  our  own,  will  not  unfrequently  show  obstinacy  in 
the  water,  and  the  rider,  firmly  grasping  his  pommel,  reaches 
with  thankfulness  the  slimy,  oozy  beach  of  Bahrein. 

The  islands  are  low-lying  and  sandy,  but  with  wavy  palm- 
groves,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  desert  and  produce 
dates  inferior  to  none  in  the  Gulf.  Manamah  is  the  name  of  the 
town  at  which  you  land ;  it  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
islands — just  a  streak  of  white  houses  and  bamboo  huts,  extend- 
ing about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  shore.  A  few  mosques 
with  low  minarets  may  be  seen,  with  stone  steps  up  one  side  for 
the  priest  to  ascend  for  the  call  to  prayer.  These  mosques  and 
the  towers  of  the  richer  pearl-merchants  show  some  decided 
architectural  features,  having  arches  of  the  Saracenic  order,  with 
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fretirork  of  plaster  and  quaint  stucco  patterns.  On  landing  we 
were  at  once  surrounded  by  a  jabbering  crowd  of  niggor  slaves, 
and  ?tately  Arabs  with  long  flowing  robes  and  twir^ted  camel-hair 
eordfl  (nkkal8 )  around  their  h**.'idrt.  (Mir  home  waq  one  of  the  beat 
of  the  battleiuente<l  towvrs,  ;ind  consistt^d  <»f  ;v  rf>oni  l»j  feet 
squBTT,  on  a  Htono  platform.  It  had  twenty-six  windows  with  no 
l^Um  in  them,  but  pretty  lattice  of  plaster.  Our  wooden  lock  was 
highly  decorjilefl,  and  we  had  a  wooden  key  to  close  our  door,  which 
pleased  us  much.  Even  though  we  were  close  upon  the  tropics  we 
foand  our  abode  chilly  enough  after  sunset,  and  our  nights  were 
ered  hideous,  firstly,  by  the  barking  of  dogs;  secon<lIy,  by 
«,  which  crowed  at  an  inordinately  early  hour;  and^  thirdly, 
by  pioQs  Massulmans  hard  at  work  praying  before  the  sun  arose. 

From  our  elevated  position  we  could  look  down  into  a  sea  of 
bamboo  huts,  the  habitations  of  the  pearl-fishers,  neat  abodes 
enough,  with  courtyards  paved  with  helii  shelU.  In  these  court- 
jnrds  «tood  quaint  large  water-jars,  which  women  filled  from  goat- 
fikins  carried  on  their  shoulders  from  the  wells,  wabbling  Lke  live 
headle«8  animals  when  full,  and  cradles,  like  hencoops,  for  their 
B.  They  were  a  merry  idle  lot  of  folk  just  then,  for  it  waa 
their  season  of  work,  perpetually  playing  games,  of  which  f  ip- 
ack  and  top-spinning  seemed  the  favourite  for  both  young  and 
Stai<l  Arab?,  with  turbans  and  long  flowing  robes,  spinning 
formed  a  sight  of  which  we  never  tired. 
The  bazaars  of  Manamah  are  narrow  shaded  alleys  with  un 
iafintte  number  of  smells,  but  they  are  quaint  ;  at  every  comer 
•iti  ft  oofiTee-rendor — the  publican  of  the  Bahreinee.  Jlis  series 
of  oo0oe-|>ots  are  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  very  picturesque : 
tbej  are  of  brass,  adorned  with  <)unint  patterns  in  concentric 
ciroleji,  and  possessing  long  beaks  like  llamingocs,  and  in  the  lid 
•m&il  irtooea  are  kept  to  rattle  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
►  Every  other  stall  han  dates  to  sell  in  thick  masses, 
food  of  the  islander!*.  Then, yon  may  see  locusts,  pressed 
d  pickled  in  barreU ;  the  poorer  inhabilanta  are  very  fond  of 
'  lave  converted  the  curse  of  the  cultivator  into 
u-ie*.  A«  for  weights,  the  •t-all-h'-»lders  would 
r  to  hare  none  but  atones  and  whelk  shells,  which  must  be 
lafe. 
In  Islands  have  been  likened  to  a  sheet  of  silver  in 
B  tea  of  pearl.  I  must  admit  that  we  never  saw  the  resemblance, 
but  befon  proceeding  inland  let  ut  nay  a  word  or  two  about  the 
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inhabitants.  They  are  chiefly  Arabs,  Bedouins  of  a  sedentary 
turn  of  mind,  governed  by  an  independent  Sheikh,  whose  court  is 
held  at  the  town  of  Moharrek,  situated  on  the  smaller  of  the  two 
islands,  and  separated  from  Mannmah  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
can  be  crossed  at  low  tide  on  donkey-back,  so  shallow  is  the  sea. 
The  royal  family  is  a  numerous  one,  a  branch  of  the  El  Kaleefahs, 
who  ruled  over  El  Hasa,  on  the  mainland  of  Arabia,  until  their 
country  was  appropriated  by  the  Turks  a  few  years  ago.  Sheikh 
Esau  is  the  name  of  the  present  Prince  of  Bahrein.  He  is  most 
subservient  to  British  interests,  inasmuch  as  his  predecessorSy 
who  loved  not  England,  were  shipped  off  to  India,  and  still 
languish  there  in  exile.  Most  of  the  Bahreinee,  if  not  actually 
belonging  to  that  strict  sect  of  Arabians  known  as  Wahabee,  have 
strong  puritanical  proclivities.  Our  total-abstinence  men  are 
nothing  to  them  in  bigotry.  If  a  vendor  of  intoxicating  liquor 
started  a  shop  on  Bahrein,  they  would  bum  his  house  down^  so 
that  the  wicked  who  want  to  drink  have  to  buy  the  material 
secretly  from  ships  in  the  harbour-  ]Many  think  it  wrong  to 
smoke,  and  spend  their  lives  in  prayer  and  fasting.  Church 
decoration  is  an  abomination  to  the  Wahabee ;  hence  in  Bahre^H 
the  mosques  are  little  better  than  barns  with  low  minarets,  flP^ 
the  long  tall  ones  of  other  Mohammedan  sects  are  forbidden. 
The  Wahabees  are  fanatics  of  the  deepest  dye ;  *  there  is  one  God, 
and  Mohamed  is  his  prophet,'  they  say  with  the  rest  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  but  the  followers  of  Abdul  Wahab  add,  'and 
in  no  case  must  Mohamed  and  the  Imams  be  worshipped  lest 
glory  be  detracted  from  God,'  All  titles  to  them  are  odious ;  no 
grand  tombs  are  to  be  erected  over  their  dead,  no  mourning  is 
allowed;  hence  the  cemetery  at  Manamah  is  but  a  pitiful  place — a 
vast  collection  of  circles  set  with  rough  stones,  with  a  s 
uninscribed  headpiece,  and  the  surface  sprinkled  with  h 
shellfl. 

The  Wahabee  would  wage,  if  they  dared,  perpetual  war, 
only  against  the  in£del,  but  against  such  perverted  individuals 
those  who  go  to  worship  at  Mecca  and  other  sacred  shrines, 
founder  of  this  revival  is  reported  to  have  beaten  his  sons 
death  for  drinking  wine,  and  to  have  made  his  daughters  sup 
themselves  by  spinning,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  hin: 
entitled  to  give  to  a  fanatical  follower,  who  courted  death  for 
sake,  an  order  for  an  emerald  palace,  and  lotd  of  female  slaves 
the  world  to  come. 
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Sheikh  Esau  and  the   royal   family  are  of  strong  Wahabee 

dencies.     Vs'e  went  to  visit  him  one  day  at  Moharrek,  and  for 

our  penance  we  had  to  drink  the  bitterest  coffee  imaginable, 

Uowed  by  cups  of  sweet  syrup  flavoured  with  cinnamon.     His 

ijesty'fi   dreaa  was  exceedingly  fine-     He  and   his   family  are 

entitled  to  wear  their  camel'd-hair  bauds  bound  round  with  gold- 

These  looked  very  regal  over  the  red  turban,  and  his  long  bla'*!; 

coat,  with  his  ailver  studde<i  sword  by  his  side,  made  him  look  every 

inch  a  king.     The  coortyard  of  hia  palace,  a  good  specimen  of 

^Arabian  architecture,  was  filled  with  sheikhs  of  royal  and  inferior 

^^Brth,  forming  his  retinue.     We  photographed  a  line  of  them,  for 

^^kt*ir  dr^^s  and  hearing  *feemed  lo  give  us  a  wonderful  picture  of 

^^be  court  lift*  of  an  Arabian  chieftuiiu 

^H  Sheikh  R-^au's  representative  at  Manamuh—  his  prime  minister, 
^^m  viceroy,  we  should  call  liim,  though  he  is  uttually  known  there 
^Bjr  the  bumble-sounding  title  of  the  *  Bazaar-master ' — is  by  name 
Sacd  Ben  Omar,  a  very  stout  and  nearly  black  individual  with  a 
Kuropean  cast  of  countenance.  He  looked  exceedingly  grand 
when  he  came  to  see  us,  in  hia  uuder-robe  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a 
cloak  of  rustling  and  btiff  white  wool  with  a  little  red  woven  in 
it.     Over  his  head  floated  a  white  cashmere  shawl,  with  the  usual 

WpmidVhair  rings  to  keep  it  on,  and  sandals  on  his  bare  feet.  He 
w  deputed  by  his  sovereign  to  look  after  us,  and  during  the 
oftnight  we  were  on  the  island  he  never  left  us  for  a  single  day. 
Though  outwardly  very  strict  in  his  asceticism,  and  constantly  apt 
to  tay  his  prayers,  with  his  nose  in  the  da&t»  at  inconvenient 
mometitc,  I  found  him  by  no  means  averse  to  a  cigarette  in  the 
itrictest  privacy,  and  I  learnt  that  his  private  lif^  would  not  bear 
Eoropean  investigation.  He  is  con&tantly  getting  married* 
Though  sixty  jcar»  of  age  he  had  a  yonug  bride  of  a  few  weeks' 
utaiidiog.  I  waa  assured  that  he  would  soon  tire  of  her  and  put 
her  away.  Even  in  polygamous  Arabia  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
miich-marTied  man. 

Of  course  the   pearl-fishery   is  the  great  occupation  of  the 

Bahreiuee.     The  peiu-ls  of  their  seaii  are  celebrated  fur  their  firm* 

and  do  not  peel.     They  are  commonly  reported  to  lose  one 

cent,  annually  for  fifty  years  in  colour  and  water,  but  after 

that  they  remain  the  same.    They  have  seven  skins,  whereas  the 

Ciiigaleve  pevl^  ^^ve  only  six.     The  merchants  generally  buy 

rboleBalfl  by  the  old  Portuguese  weight  of  the  Chao,    They 

a  tbera  into  different  siaes  with  sieves  and  sell  them  iu 
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India,  so  that — as   is  asaally  the   case  with   specialities — it 
imjx>s8ible  to  buy  a  good  pearl  on  Bahrein. 

Diving  here  is  exceedingly  primitive  ;  all  the  necessary 
phemalia  are  a  loop  of  rope  and  a  stone  to  go  down  with, 
curious  horn  thing  to  hold  the  nose,  and  oil  for  the  orifice  of  the 
ears.  Once  a  merchant  brought  witli  him  a  diving-apparatus,  but 
the  divers  were  highly  indignant,  and,  leaguing  against  him,  r 
fused  to  show  the  best  banks.  In  this  way  the  fisheries  suffer, 
the  best  pearls  are  in  the  deeper  waters,  which  can  only  he  visit 
late  in  the  season.  The  divers  are  mostly  negro  slaves  f] 
Africa ;  they  do  not  live  long,  poor  creatures,  developing  awful  sorej* 
and  weak  eyes,  and  they  live  and  die  entirely  without  medical  aid. 

Very  curious  boats  ply  in  the  waters  between  Manamah  and 
Moharrek ;  the  huge  ungainly  buggalows  can  only  sail  in  the 
deeper  channels;  they  have  very  long  pointed  prows  elegantly 
carved  and  decorated  with  shells;  when  the  wind  is  contrary  they 
are  propelled  by  poles  or  paddles  consisting  of  boards  of  any  shape 
tied  to  the  end  of  the  poles  with  twine,  and  the  oarsman  always 
seats  himself  on  the  gunwale.  Sheikh  Esau  has  a  very  fine 
baggalow  of  his  own,  and  also  a  war-pinnace,  which,  since  Britisli 
rule  has  put  down  piracy  in  the  Gulf,  is  not  of  much  use.  Then 
there  are  the  bamboo  skiffs  with  decks  almost  flush  with  the  side, 
requiring  great  skill  in  working.  We  crossed  over  to  3Ioharrek 
in  a  small  buggalow,  and  had  to  be  poled  for  a  great  distance 
with  our  keel  perpetually  grating  on  the  bottom.  We  were  glad 
when  the  donkeys  came  alongside,  and  we  performed  what  waa 
left  of  our  voyage  on  their  backs.  Boats  arc  really  of  bnt  littl 
use  immediately  around  the  islands.  You  see  men  walking 
the  sea  quite  a  mile  out  collecting  shellfish  and  seaweeds,  which 
form  a  staple  diet  for  both  man  and  beast  on  Bahrein. 

Moharrek  is  aristocratic,  being  the  seat  of  government;  Ma- 
namah is  essentially  commercial ;  and  between  them  in  the  sea  is 
a  huge  dismantled  Portuguese  fort,  now  used  as  Sheikh  Esau'i 
stables,     Moharrek  is  dependent  for  its  water  supply  on  a  ciirio 
well  beneath  the  sea;  they  sink  skins  and  jars  below  the  salt 
water  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  bring  up  delightful  fresh  drink- 
ing-water from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.     I  never  saw  so  curio: 
a  phenomenon  before ;  they  tell  me  that  the  spring  comes  n 
with  such  force  that  it  drives  back  the  «dt  water  and  never  get 
impregnated.     All  I  can  answer  for  is  that  the  water  is  excellen 
to  drink.  "^ 
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Behold  tbe  excavators  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  their  lahours. 
Six  camels  convey  their  tent,  a  seventh  carries  goatskina  full  of 
water.  Four  asses  groan  under  their  personal  effects ;  hens  for 
ption  ride  in  a  sort  of  lobster-pot  by  the  side  of  pickaxes 
airs ;  six  policemen,  or  pfions,  are  in  their  train^  each  on  a 
donkey.  One  carries  a  ])nrat!in  lamp  in  his  hand,  another  a 
basket  of  eggs;  and  as  there  are  no  reins  and  no  stirmps,  the 
wonder  is  that  these  urticles  evor  survive.  As  for  themBcIvos, 
the  excavators  who  ride  sideways  hold  on  like  grim  death  before 
and  behind,  especially  when  the  frisky  Bahrein  donkeys  galloped 
at  steeplechase  [>ace  across  the  desert. 

For  some  distance  around  3Ianamah  all  is  arid  desert,  on  which 
a  few  icrubby  plants  grow,  which  women  cut  for  fodder  with  sickles 
like  saws,  and  carry  home  in  large  bundles  on  their  backs.  Sheikh 
Esan*s  summer  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  this  desert — a  fortress 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sand  around,  and  consisting,  like 
Eastern  structures  of  this  nature,  of  nothing  but  one  room  over 
the  gateway  for  his  majesty,  and  a  vast  courtyard,  200  feet  long, 
where  his  attendants  erect  their  bamboo  huts  and  tents.  Around 
the  whole  runs  a  wall  with  bastions  at  either  comer,  very  for- 
midable to  look  upon.  Passing  this,  the  palm-groves  are  soon 
reached,  which  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  offer  delicious  shade 
from  the  burning  sun.      Here  amongst  the  trees  were  women 

rkiog  in  picturesque   attire,   red   petticoats,  orange-coloured 

wen*  down  to  their  heels,  and  a  dark-blue  covering  over  all 
this,  which  would  suddenly  be  pulled  over  the  face  at  our  approach, 
if  they  had  not  on  their  masks,  or  buttrafi,  which  admit  of  a  good 
stare.  On  their  heads  would  l>e  baskets  with  dates  or  citrons, 
and  now  and  again  a  pirticularly  modest  one  would  dart  behind  a 
palm-trte  until  that  dangerous  animal  man  had  gone  by. 

About  half  way  to  the  scene  of  our  labours  we  halted  by  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Arab  town  of  Beled-al-Kedim,  with  its  lovely 
mosque  with  miuarets  decorated  with  Kuphic  pattenis  and  in- 
scriptions, but  now  in  ruins,  which  tell  of  an  age  long  gone  by, 
when  the  \Vah:it>ec  fanatics  did  not  rule  on  lUhrein.  Here  on 
Tbonday  is  held  a  market,  and  the  place  is  now  known  only  as 
Sok-ol-Khami^  or  'Thursday's  market.*  I*ater  on  we  visited 
this  curious  gathering  of  Bahreinec,  but  on  our  journey  out  not  a 

ng  Bonl  was  near. 

Sfaetkh  Kaaa  has  here  a  tiny  mosque,  just  an  oj>en  l'»ggia, 
here  he  goes  every  morning  in  8umm<(rtt<n<'  to  pniy  and  lake 
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hifl  coffee.  Beneath  it  be  has  a  bath  of  fresh  bat  not  OTer-«lean 
water,  where  he  and  his  family  bathe.  Often  duriog  the  summer 
beata  he  spends  the  whole  day  here,  or  else  he  goes  to  his  glorkfas 
garden  aboat  a  mile  distant  near  the  eoa.st,  where  acacias,  hibiscus, 
and  almonds  6ght  with  one  another  for  the  maMen*,  and  fonn  a 
delicions  jangle.  Near  this  epot  is  a  very  large  Portaguese  fort, 
with  bastions  in  ruins,  but  well  preserved,  and  there  is  alao  a 
large  and  curious  well  in  tlie  palm-grovesy  60  feet  across  and 
3  fathoms  deep,  of  clear  but  brackish  water,  with  ruins  of  a  bath 
hou^e  close  to,  and  lovely  prismatic  colours  in  its  deptli?.  lo^ 
doubteilly  in  bygone  ages  Beled-al-Kedim  was  the  capital  of  Bahrei 
a  dourifthing  and  well-favoured  spot. 

For  luilea  we  ])iissed  through  jialm-groTcs,  watered  by  tlteir 
little  arti&cial  conduiti^,  and  producing  the  staple  food  of  th 
island.      Siied    Hen    Dinar  talked  to  us  much  about  the  date. 
'  .Mohamed  said,*  he  began,  '  honour  the  date-tree,  for  she  is  yoor 
mother,' — a  true  enough  maxim  in  parched  Arabia,  where  nothing 
else  will  grow.     When  ripe  the  dates  are  put  into  a  round  tank, 
called  the  madibanh,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  a 
Hud  throw  oflF  excessive  juice  which  collects  below ;  after  thr 
days  of  this  trciitment  they  aie  removed  and  packed  for  ex]X)rta 
tion  in  baskets  of  palm-leaves.     The  Bahreinee,  for  their  o 
consumption,  love  to  add  sesame  seeds  to  their  dates,  or  ginge 
powder  and  walnuts  pressed  with  them  into  jars.   These  are  called 
seetuih,  and  are  originally  prepared  by  being  dried  in  the  sun  and 
protected  at  night,  then  diluted  date-jnice  is  poured  over  them. 
The  fruit  which  does  not  reach  maturity  is  called  aalanr^,  and  is 
given  as  food  to  cattle,  boiled  with   date-stones  and  ii8h-bone«^_ 
Tliiti  makes  an  excellent  sort  of  cake  for  milch  cows,  and  the  greei^H 
dates,  too,  are  given  to  the  donkeys,  to  which  the  Bahreinee  attri- 
bute their  great  superiority.     The  very  poor  also  make  an  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable  dish  out  of  green  dates  mixed  with  fish  for  their 
own  table,  or,  I  eliould  say,  floor. 

Nature  liere  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  froctitication  of  th 
palm,  so  at  given  seasons  the  pollen  is  removed  by  cutting  otT  th 
male  spathes  when  ready;  these  they  dry  for  twenty  hours, 
then  they  take  the  flower  twigs,  and  deposit  one  or  two  in  each 
bunch  of  the  female  blossom.     Just  as  we  were  there  they  were 
very  busy  with  the  spathes,  and  in  Thursday's  market  huge  basket 
of  the  male  sjKithes  were  exposed  for  sale.     The  palm-groves  ar 
Burrouuded  by  dikes  to  keep  the  water  in,  and  the  lios  of  a  specie 
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of  ny-fich,  afUr  being  put  in  tunks  to  decompose,  iu  the  most 
approved  form  of  manure. 

The  date-tree  is  everything  to  a  Bahreinee.  He  beats  the 
jfreen  spadix  with  wooden  implementa  to  make  fibre  for  his  ropes  ; 
in  the  dry  sUite  he  uses  it  as  fuel ;  he  makes  his  mats,  the  only 
known  form  of  carpet  and  bedding  here,  out  of  it;  his  bankeU  are 
de  of  the  leaves  ;  from  the  fresh  spathe,  by  distillation,  a  certain 
ulT  C4tllefl  Tara  water  is  obtained,  of  strong  but  agreeable  smelly 
which  h  much  use<l  for  making  sherbet  of.  Much  legendary  lore 
i*  connected  with  the  date.  The  flmall  round  hole  at  (he  back  is 
raid  to  have  been  made  by  Mohamerrs  teeth,  when  one  day  he 
foolishly  tried  to  bite  one;  and  in  some  places  the  expression  *at 
the  same  time  a  date  and  a  duty'  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
Rftmaxan  the  day's  fast  is  usually  broken  by  first  eating  a  date. 

Amongst  alt  theHe  date-g^ovea  are  the  curious  Arab  wells  with 
sloping  runi«,  and  worked  by  donkeys ;  the  tall  poles  to  which  the 
skins  are  attached  are  date-tree  trunks;  down  goes  the  skin  as 
the  donkey  eomeit  up  its  mn,  and  then  up  it  comes  again  full  of 

Kter  as  the  donkey  descends,  to  be  guided  by  a  slave  into  the 
ter-tihnnnel  which  fortilises  the  trees.  Day  after  day  in  our 
np  we  heard  the  weird  creaking  of  these  wells,  very  early  in 
i  morning  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
asd  we  felt  as  we  heard  tliem  what  an  infinite  blessing  is  a  well 
of  wmter  in  a  thirsty  land. 

The  excavators*  camp  was  a  tight  to  see,  all  amongst  the 
tumtili  of  a  departed  race,  which  extend  for  miles  and  miles  over 
the  arid  desert  of  Bahrein ;  their  own  tent  occupied  a  conspicaous 
and  central  place,  their  servants'  tent  was  hard  by,  liable  to  be 
blown  down  by  heavy  gustA  of  wind,  which  event  happened  the 
first  night  after  their  arrival,  to  the  infinite  discomfiture  of  the 
Basaar-mafter,  who,  by  the  way,  hiid  left  his  grand  clothes  at 
bOBW^y  and  ap|>eHred  in  the  desert  clad  in  a  lo(»!*e  ooffee-coloured 
dnsssio^-gown,  with  a  red  band  round  hi.i  waist.  Around  the 
tents  jnrarmed  turbaned  diggen*,  who  looked  hh  if  they  had  come 
out  in  their  night-gowns,  dressing-gowns  and  bath-sheets.  Tlieso 
lodged  at  night  in  the  bamboo  village  of  Ali  hard  by,  a  place  for 
wUch  we  developed  the  profoundeat  contempt,  for  the  women 
Uiereof  refused  to  pollute  themselves  by  washing  the  clothes  of 
infidelf,  and  our  dirty  garments  had  to  be  sent  all  the  way  to 
M^^-—"'  *-  ^'-^  cleansed.  A  bamboo  structure  formed  a  shelter 
f  ■  ,  around  which,  on  thr  sand,  lay  curious coffee-pota. 
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bowls,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  would  have  been  eagerly  soT^ 
after  for  museums  in  Europe.  The  camel,  which  fetched  the 
daily  supply  of  water  from  afar,  grazed  around  on  the  coarse  desert 
herbage  ;  also  the  large  white  donkey,  which  went  into  the  town 
for  marketing  by  day,  and  entangled  himself  in  the  tent  ropes  b; 
night,  was  left  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will.  It  was  a  ve 
peculiar  sight  indeed,  this  desert  camp;  and  no  wonder  that  fi 
the  first  week  of  their  residence  there,  the  excavators  were  visit 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bahrein  who  could  find  time  to  come 
BO  far. 

The  first  day  came  five  camels  with  two  riders  apiece  and  a 
train  of  donkeys,  bringing  rich  pearl  merchants  from  the  capital ; 
these  sat  in  a  circle  and  complacently  dn\nk  our  coffee  and  ate  our 
mixed  biscuits,  without  in  any  way  troubling  us,  having  apparently 
come  for  no  other  object  than  to  get  this  slender  refreshment. 
But  next  day  came  Prince  Mohamed,  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 
a  nephew  of  Sheikh  Esau,  who  is  about  to  wed  his  uncle'd 
daughter,  and  is  talked  of  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne ;  be 
was  all  gorgeous  in  a  white  embroidered  robe,  red  turban,  and 
bead  rings  bound  in  royal  gold  ;  he  played  with  our  pistols  with 
covetous  eyes,  ate  some  English  cake,  having  first  questioned  the 
Bazaar-master  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  its  ingredients,  and  then 
he  promised  us  a  visit  next  day.  He  came  on  a  beautifully 
caparisoned  horse,  with  red  trappings  and  gold  tassels.  He 
brought  with  him  many  followers  on  the  morrow,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  passing  the  day  with  us,  rather  to  our  distress;  but 
we  were  appeased  by  the  present  of  a  fat  lamb  with  one  of  those 
large  bushy  tails,  which  remind  one  forcibly  of  a  lady's  bustle, 
and  suggest  that  the  ingenious  milliner  who  invented  thes 
atrocities  must  have  taken  for  her  pattern  an  Eastern  lamb, 
day  Prince  Slohamed  handled  the  revolver  more  covetously  tha 
ever,  and  got  so  far  as  exchanging  his  scarlet  embroidered  ca 
with  red  silk  belt  and  silver  buckle  for  my  leathern  one. 

That  afternoon  a  great  cavalcade  of  gazelle   huntsmen  call 
upon  U3.     The  four  chief  men  of  these  had  each  a  hooded  falcon 
CD.  his  arm,  and  a  tawny  Persian  greyhound  with  long  silken 
at  his  side ;  they  wore  their  sickle-like  daggers  in  their  wai 
bands ;  their  bodies  were  enveloped  in  long  cloaks,  and  their  hea^ 
in  white  clothes  bound  roimd  with  the  camers-hair  straps ;  they 
were  accompanied   by  another  young   scion   of  the  El  Kalee 
family,  who  bestrode  a  white  Arab  steed  with  the  gayest  posai 
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trappinge.  Thus  was  the  young  prince  at  tired;  on  his  head  a  cashmere 
kerchief  with  gold  akkalsj  he  was  almost  Bmothered  in  an  orange 
cloth  gown  trimmed  with  gold  and  lined  with  green,  the  sleeves 
of  which  were  very  long,  cut  open  at  the  end  and  trimmed;  over 
this  robe  was  ca&t  a  black  cloth  cloak  trimmed  with  gold  on  the 
ihouldern,  and  a  richly  inlaid  Hword  dangled  at  his  side,  almuat  aa 
big  as  himself,  for  he  was  but  an  undersized  boy  of  fifteen, 

Iq  the  desert  of  Bahrein  there  are  many  gazelles,  which  they 
hunt  with  falcons  and  greyhounds ;  when  let  loose  and  unhooded 
the  falcon  skims  rapidly  along  the  ground  till  it  reaches  the 
gaxelle,  then  it  pounces  on  its  victim's  head  and  so  injures  it  that 
it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  pursuing  hounds.  Our  tiportsmen 
made  a  very  nice  group  for  our  photography,  as  did  almost  every- 
thing around  us  on  Bahrein. 

Any  excavator  would  liave  lost  patience  with  the  men  of 
Bahrein  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  ticketK  hud  to  be  ibsued  to 
prevent  more  working  than  were  wanted,  and  claiming  pay  at  the 

d  of  the  day  ;  ubiquity  was  essential,  for  they  loved  to  get  out 

fcight  and  do  nothing;  with  unceasing  regularity  the  pipe  went 
round  and  they  paused  for  a  '  drink '  at  the  hubble-bubble,  as  the 
bfl  express  it ;  morning  and  evening  prayers  were,  I  am  sire, 

necessarily  long ;  accidents  would  happen,  which  alarmed  us  at 
fiwt,  until  we  learnt  how  ready  they  were  to  cry  wolf;  one  man 
knocked  over  by  a  stone,  we  thought  by  his  contortions  some 
most  be  broken,  and  we  applied  vaseline,  our  only  available 
remedy,  to  the  bruise;  his  fellow-workmen  then  seized  him  by  the 
der«,  shook  him  well  <  to  put  the  hones  right  again,'  as  they 

prensed  it,  and  he  continued  his  work  as  before.  The  Bazaar- 
master  and  the  policemen  would  come  and  seize  frantically  a  tool  and 
work  for  a  few  setonds  with  herculean  vigour  by  way  of  example, 
which  was  never  fulluwcd.  *YaIlah  I '('hurry  on');  ^  Marhabbah  !  * 
(*«rery  good*),  the  men  would  cry,  and  they  would  sing  and  scream 
with  vigour  Uint  nearly  drove  us  wild.  But  for  the  occasional 
Application  of  a  stick  and  great  firmness,  we  should  have  got 
OOlbing  out  of  them  but  noise. 

One  day  we  had  a  mutiny  because  I  dismissed  two  nien  who 
nme  vmj  late  ;  the  rei^t  refueled  to  work,  and  came  dancing  round 
Hi  and  shouting  and  bmndiahing  spades:  one  had  actually  got 
hold  of  a  '  V     '  ich  weapon  I  did  not  at  all  like,  and  I 

wa*  thanl-.  nod  had  not  yet  got  my  revolver.     For 

•ome  time  they  continued  this  wild,  weird  d&ooe,  coueiguing  us 
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freely  to  the  lower  regions  as  they  danced,  and  then  they  all  went 
away,  so  that  the  Bazaar-master  hod  to  be  sent  in  search  of 
other  and  more  amenable  men.  Evidently,  Sheikh  Esau  when 
he  entrusted  us  to  the  charge  of  the  Bazaar-master  and  dent 
policemen  with  us  was  afraid  of  something  untoward  happening. 
Next  day  we  heard  that  his  majesty  was  coming  in  person  with 
his  tents  to  encamp  in  our  vicinity,  and  I  fancy  we  were  in  more 
danger  from  those  men  than  we  realised  at  the  moment,  fanned 
as  they  are  into  hatred  of  the  infidel  by  the  fanatical  Wahabee 
and  thirty  years  ago  I  was  told  no  infidel  could  have  ventured 
into  the  centre  of  Bahrein  with  safety. 

Another  important  visitor  came  on  Saturday  in  the  shape  of 
Sheikh  Khallet,  a  cousin  of  the  ruling  chief,  with  a  retinue  of 
ten  men  from  Roufoa,  an  inland  village.  We  sat  for  a  while  on  our 
heels  in  rows,  conversing  and  smiling,  and  finally  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Sheikh  Khallet  to  visit  him  at  his  village,  and 
make  a  little  tour  over  the  island.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  started,  accompanied  by  the  Bazaar-master,  for  Roufaa,  and 
we  were  not  a  little  relieved  to  get  away  before  Sheikh  P'sau  was 
upon  U5,  and  the  formalities  which  his  royal  presence  in  our  midst 
would  have  necessitated. 

"SVe  had  an  exceedingly  hot  ride  of  it,  and  the  wind  was 
high  that  our  position  on  our  donkeys  was  rendered  even  mortf' 
precarious  ;  the  sandy  desert  whirled  around  us,  we  shut  our  eyes, 
tied  down  our  hats,  and  tried  to  be  patient;  for  miles  our  road 
led  through  the  tumuli  of  those  mysterious  dead,  who  once  in 
their  thousands  must  have  peopled  Biihreiu  ;  their  old  wells  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  desert,  and  evidences  of  a  cultivation  whic! 
has  long  ago  disappeared.    As  we  approached  the  edge  of  this  vafci 
necropolis  the  mounds  grew  less  and  less,  until  mere  heaps  of 
stones  marked  the  spot  where  a  dead  man  lay,  and  then  we  saw 
before  us  the  two  villages  of  Roufaa,  one  called  ^mountainous 
Roufaa,'  a  soit  of  castellated  village  built  on  a  cliff,  fifty  feet  above 
the  lowest  level  of  the  des.»rt ;  from  here  there  is  a  view  over  a  wid 
bleak  expanse  of  sand,  occasionally  relieved  by  an  oasis,  the  resn 
of  &  well  and  irrigation,  and  beyond  this  the  eye  rests  on  Je 
Dukhan,   •  the   mountain  of  mist,'  which  high-sounding    n 
has  been  given  to  a  mass  of  rocks  in  the  centre  of  Bahrein,  risi 
400  feet  above  the  plain,  and  often  surrounded  by  a  sea 
Bahrein,  with  its  low-lying  land,  is  often  in  a  mist.   Some  ti. 
on    rising  early  we   looked   out   of  our   tent  to   lind 
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fnvelopetl  io  a  perfect  London  fog,  our  clothes  were  soaking,  the 
pnnrl  on  the  floor  of  our  tent  was  soft  and  adhesive ;  then  in  an 
boar  the  bright  orb  of  heaven  would  disperse  all  this,  for  we  were 
very  far  south  indeed,  on  the  oojist  of  Arabia.  *  Mountuinous 
Koufaa  *  is  the  property  of  young  Prince  Mohamed. 

Then  there  is  *  South-Western  Roufaa,'  quite  a  big  place, 
inhabited  by  many  members  of  the  Kaleefah  family,  including 
Sheikh  Khallet,  and  their  dependents.  As  our  arrival  became 
known  all  tlie  village  turned  out  to  see  us:  the  advent  of  an 
English  lady  amongst  them  was  something  too  excessively  novel ; 
even  close-veiletl  women  forgot  their  prudery,  and  peered  out 
from  thoir  bine  coverings,  screaming  with  laughter,  and  pointing, 
as  they  bcreameii,  to  the  somewhat  appalled  object  of  their  mirth. 
*  Hadi  Beebee  I  *  ('  there  goes  the  lady ')  shouted  they  again  and 
again.  No  victorious  jiotentate  ever  had  a  more  triumphant  entry 
into  his  rapitJil  than  the  English '  Beebee  '  had  on  entering  South- 
Wehtem  Roufaa. 

J>heikh  Khallet  was  ready  to  receive  us  in  his  hthtca  or 
reception-room,  furnished  solely  by  strip's  of  matting  and  a 
earodV-hnir  rug  with  coarse  embroidery  on  it ;  two  pillows  were 
jiroddced  for  u?,  and  Arabs  squatted  on  the  matting  all  round  the 
wall;  for  it  was  Sheikh  Khallct's  morning  reception,  or  viajilis^ 
jufi  then,  and  we  were  the  lions  of  the  occ^ision.  Our  host,  we 
»to<m  Iranit,  rather  to  our  dismay,  was  a  most  rigid  ascetic,  a 
Wahabee  Ut  the  Ivackbone  ;  he  allows  of  no  internal  decorations  in 
his  house,  no  smoking  is  allowed,  no  wine^  only  peq)etual  coffee 
d    perpetual    prayers;   our   prospects    were    not    of   the    most 

lliani.  After  a  while  alt  the  company  left,  and  8hetkh  Khallet 
Intimated  to  us  that  the  room  was  now  our  own.  Two  large 
pillowv  were  brought,  and  rugs  were  laid  down  ;  aa  for  the  rest  we 
were  dependent  on  our  own  very  limited  resources. 

Sheikh  Saboy  who  had  married  Sheikh  Khaltet*s  sister,  was  a 
great  contrast  to  our  host  ;  be  had  been  in  Bombay,  and  had 
ttnhib«>d  in  his  travel  a  degree  of  worldliness  which  ill  became  a 
Wahabee ;  be  had  tilled  his  liouse,  to  which  he  took  us,  with  all 
iortt  of  baubles— gilt  looking-glaefies,  coloured  glass  balls  in  rowi 
and  lows  op  to  the  ceiling,  lovely  pillows  and  carpets,  Zanzibar  date 
baaketj,  Bombay  inlaid  chests.  El  Hasa  coffee-pot^,  and  a  Roasian 
tca-nra — a  truly  marvelloun  conglomeration  of  things,  which  pro- 
doocd  oo  us  a  wonderful  sense  of  pleasure  and  repoie  after  the  bare- 
aeu  of  oar  hoit*«  al)ode.    Sheikh  Saba  wore  only  bis  long  whit-e 
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fihirt  and  turban,  and  bo  uuconTentional  was  he  that  he  allowed 
his  consort  to  remain  at  one  end  of  the  room  whilst  I  was  there. 

My  wife  penetrated  into  many  of  the  harems  at  Roufaa, 
followed  by  such  a  crowd  of  gazers  that  one  good  lady  grew 
enraged  at  the  invasion  and  threw  a  cup  of  coffee  in  an  intruder's 
face.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  over  to  '  Mountainous  Koufaa/ 
bat  alas  I  our  young  friend  Sheikh  Mohamed  was  out,  for  he 
had  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  uncle.  Sheikh  Esau,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  his  tent  near  our  encampment,  and  he  had  to  provide 
all  his  uncle's  meals ;  and  we  saw  a  donkey  with  a  cauldron  on  its 
back  large  enough  to  boil  a  sheep  in,  large  copper  trays  and 
many  other  articles  despatched  for  the  delectation  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  retinue.  Sheikh  Mohamcd's  mother,  quite  a 
queenly-looking  woman,  was  busying  herself  about  the  preparation 
of  these  things,  and  w^hen  she  had  finished  she  invited  us  to  go 
into  the  harem.  I  felt  the  honour  and  confidence  reposed  in  me 
exceedingly,  but,  alas !  all  the  women  were  veiled,  all  I  could 
contemplate  was  their  lovely  hands  and  feet  dyed  yellow  with 
henna,  their  rich  red  skirts,  their  aprons  adorned  with  coio^ 
their  gold  bracelets  and  turquoises  rings;  my  wife  assured  me  that 
with  one  solitary  exception  I  had  no  loss  in  not  seeing  their  faces. 
In  one  comer  of  the  women's  room  was  the  biggest  bed  I  ever 
saw;  it ^had  eight  ]>oftts,  a  roof,  a  fence,  a  gate  and  steps  up  to 
it ;  it  is  a  sort  of  dais,  in  fact,  where  they  spread  their  rugs  and 
sleep. 

Half-way  between  the  two  Roufaas  we  halted  at  a  well,  the  greal 
point  of  concourse  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  villages.  It  wha] 
evening,  and  around  it  were  gathered  crowds  of  the  most  encliant 
ing  people  in  every  possible  costume ;  women  and  donkeys  we« 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  skins  filled  with  water ;  men  wer< 
engaged  in  filling  them,  but  it  seems  against  the  dignity  of 
male  Arab  to  carry  anything.  With  the  regularity  of  a  steamei 
crane,  the  well  creaked  and  groaned  as  the  donkeys  toiled  up  nm 
down  their  slope,  bringing  to  the  surface  the  skins  of  water.  II 
was  a  truly  Arab  sight,  with  the  desert  all  around  us,  and  Um 
little  garden  hard  by  which  Sheikh  Saba  cultivates  with  infinite 
toil,  having  a  weary  contest  with  the  surrounding  sand  wbici 
invades  his  enclosure. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  when  we  returned  to  our  bare  rooi 
Rt  .Sheikh  Khallct*s,  and  to  our  great  contentment  we  were  h 
alun^,  for  our  dur  had  been  a  busy  ouc,  and  u  stiBin  un  i>ur  oon^ 
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ktional    powera.      Our  hosfc   handed   us  over  to  the  tender 

lercies  of  a  black  slave,  /amzam  by  name,  wonderftilly  skilled 

(king  with  a  handful   of  charcoal  on  circular  pots  coloured 

and  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  altars  of  the  Parsee 

-worshippers;  he  brought  ub  in  our  dinner;  first  he  spread  a 

rge  round  mat  of  fine  grasa  on  the  floor,  in  the  centre  of  this  he 

ifiited  a  washing  basin  filled  with   boiled   rice  and  a  bowl  of 

or  rancid  grease  to  make  it  palatable ;  before  us  were  placed 

'o  tough  chickens,  a  bowl  of  dates,  and  for  driuk  we  had  a  bowl 

milk  with  delicious  fresh  butter  floating  in  it.      Several  sheets 

bread  about  the  sue  and  consistency  of  bath  towels  were  also 

rovidcdy  but  no  utensil>?  of  any  kind  to  assist  us  in  conveying 

rse  delicacies  to  our  mouths.    With  pieces  of  bread  we  scooped 

the  rice,  with  our  fingers  we  managed  the  rest,  and  we  were 

(iml  no  one  was  ktoking  on  to  witness  our  straggles  save  Zarozam 

rith  a  ewer  of  water  with  which  he  washerl  us  after  the  repast 

WM  OTer^  and  then  we  put  ourselves  away  for  the  night. 

Vi  'v  next  morning   we  were  on  the  move  for  our  trip 

mDtOf<y  lud;  the  journey  would  be  too  long  for  donkeys,  they 

id,  so  £9heikh  Khallet  mounted  ns  on  three  of  his  best  camels, 
'  <  ly  saddles  of  inlaid  El  Hasa  work.  We,  that  is  to  say  my 
I  and  the  Bazaar-maHter,  ambled  along  at  a  pretty  smart 
across  the  desert  in  the  direction  of  a  fishing  village  called 
Askcr,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  near  which  were  said  to 
exist  ancient  remains;  these  of  course  turned  out  to  be  m^ths, 
bat  the  village  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  quaintness:  the 
houses  were  all  of  bamboo,  in  one  of  which  we  were  regaled  with 
coffee,  and  found  it  delicious  after  our  hot  ride;  then  we 
strolled  along  the  shore  and  marvelled  at  the  bamboo  skiffs,  the 
curiously-fashioned  oars  and  water  casks,  the  stone  anchors,  and 
other  primitive  implements  used  by  this  seafaring  race.  The 
Bajaiar-master  would  not  let  us  tarry  as  long  as  we  could  have 
wished,  for  lie  was  anxious  for  us  to  arrive  before  the  midday  heat 
at  a  rucky  c-i^e  in  the  '  mountain  of  mist,'  in  the  centre  of  the 
iiiand.  Jlere,  in  delicious  coolness,  yd  another  Sheikh  of  the  El 
fah  family  was  introduced  to  uii,  by  name  Abdullali;  he  owns 
about  here,  and  having  been  advised  of  our  coming,  had 
'pared  a  rrpaiit  for  un,  much  on  the  lines  of  the  one  we  had  had 
rening  before.  From  thogentl(<  elevation  of  the  mivty  moun- 
ooo  gtft«  H  very  fair  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
SaLreio;  it  looked  to  as  anything  bat  silvery,  but  for  all  the 
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world  as  like  one  of  their  own  sheets  of  bread — oval  and  tawny. 
It  is  Baid  to  be  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  twelve  wide  at  its 
broadest  point.  From  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
distinctness  with  which  we  saw  the  sen  all  around  us,  it  could  not 
have  been  much  more.  There  are  many  tiny  villages  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  recognisable  only  by  their  nest  of  palm-trees  and 
their  strips  of  verdure.  In  the  dim  distance,  to  our  left,  arose  the 
mount^iins  of  Arabia,  beyond  the  Hat  coast  line  of  El  Hasa  encircling 
that  wild,  mysterious  land  of  Nejd,  where  the  Wahabee  dwell, — 
a  land  forbidden  to  the  iutidel  globetrotter. 

We  much  enjoyed  our  cool  rest  and  repast  in  Abdullah 'h  cave,, 
and  for  two  boors  or  more  our  whole  party  lay  stretched  on  the 
groimd  courting  slumber,  whilst  our  camels  grazed  around.  The 
tSbeikh  was  anxious  to  take  us  to  his  house  for  the  night,  but  we 
could  not  remain,  as  our  work  demanded  our  return  to  our  camp 
that  night,  bo  we  compromised  matters  by  taking  coffee  with  him 
on  a  green  oasis  near  his  house,  under  a  blazing  sun,  without  an 
atom  of  shade,  and  without  a  thing  against  which  to  lean  our 
tired  backs.  Then  we  hurried  back  to  Roufna,  took  leave  of  our 
friends,  and  started  off  late  in  ihe  evening  for  our  home. 

Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  Sheikh  EcauV  tent;  his  majesty  wai 
evidently  expecting  us,  for  by  his  side  in  the  royal  tent  were 
placed  two  high  thrones  covered  with  sheepskins  for  us  to  sit 
upon,  whilst  his  Arabian  majesty  and  his  courtiers  sat  in  a  long 
loop  which  extended  for  some  yards  outside  the  tent.  Here  were 
all  his  nephews  and  cousins  assembled.  That  gay  boy  Sheikh 
Moharoed,  on  ordinary  occasions  as  full  of  fun  as  an  English 
schoolboy,  sat  there  in  great  solemnity,  incapable  of  a  smile 
though  I  maliciously  tried  to  raise  one.  When  he  came  next 
moruiDg  to  visit  us  he  was  equally  solemn,  until  his  made  had 
left  our  tent ;  then  his  gaiety  returned  as  if  by  magic,  and  with  it 
his  covetousness  for  my  pistol.  Eventually  an  exchange  was  effected, 
he  producing  a  coffee-pot  and  an  inlaid  bowl  jvhich  had  taken  our 
fancy  as  the  price. 

IVo  days  later  onr  camp  was  struck,  and  our  long  cavalcade, 
with  Saed  Ben  Omar,  the  Bazaar-master,  at  its  head,  returned  to 
Manamah.  He  had  ordered  for  ua  quite  a  sumptuous  repast  at 
his  mansion  by  the  sea,  and  having  learnt  our  taste  for  curiosities 
he  brought  us  as  presents  a  buckler  of  cameVs  akin,  his  eight-foot 
long  lance,  and  a  lovely  bowl  of  El  Hasa  work, — that  is  to  say, 
minute  particles  of  silver  inlaid  in  wonderful  patterns  in  wood ;  it 
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ti  quite  a  dislioclive  art  of  the  didtrict  of  Arabia  along  the  north- 
k«tem  coast  koown  as  El  JIa&a  ;  curious  old  guns,  saddles, 
iwla,  and  coffee-pots,  in  fact  everything  with  an  artistic  tendency, 
imiog  frona  that  country. 

The  day  following  was  the  great  ThurwlayV  market  at  Beled- 

l-Kc'ditn,  near  the  old  minarets  and  the  wells.  Mounted  once  more 

donkeys,  we  joinrd  the  train  of  peasants  thither  bound,  my 

rife  being  vkn  uf^ual  the  object  of  much  criticism,  and  greatly 

iterfering  with  tlic  business  of  the  day.    One  male  starer  paid  for 

isi  inipiisKiveness  by  tumbling  over  u  ttall  of  knick-knacks  and 

►cipitalirig  himnelf  and  all  the  contents  on  the  ground. 

The  ninurets  and  pillars  of  the  old  mosques  looked  down  on  a 

LDge  scene  that  day.    In  the  half-ruined  domed  houses  of  the 

le<]  race,  stall-holders   had  pitched  their  stalls,  lanes  and 

lanes  of  closely-packed  vendors  of  quaint  crockery,  newly- 

luceme,  onions,  tisb,  and  objects  of  European  fabric  such  as  only 

rientals  admire,  formed  a  compact  mass  of  struggling  humanity ; 

it  it  w;i>  tasy  to  see  that  the  dute-palm  and  her  produce  formed 

laple  trade  of  the  place.     There  were  all  shapes  and  sizes  of 

ft»  maile  of  palm-leaves,  dates  in  profusion,  fuel  of  the  dried 

spathev,  and  vendors  of  the  male  spathes  for  fructifying  the  palm, 

and  palm-leaf  matting, — the  only  furniture,  and  sometimes  the 

only  roofing  of  their  comfortless  huts. 

The  costumes  were  dazzling  in  their  brilliancy  and  quaintness. 
mu  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  one  of  which  our  photo- 
iph|  taken  from  a  gentle  eminence,  gives  but  a  faint  idea.     It 
oar  last  scene  on  Kahrein,  a  fitting  conclasion  to  our  sojourn 
'ilereoD. 
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The  sentiment  of  Lucretius  as  to  the  deligbt  of  witnessing  a' 
violent  tempest  from  some  place  of  shelter  has  been  often  quoted 
with  appreciation  of  its  sel6sh  fipirit  of  philosophy.  Somewhat^ 
akin  to  it  is  the  feeling  by  force  of  which  the  most  peaceably  die- 
posed  amongst  us,  amid  the  security  of  our  own  surroundings, 
are  not  averse  to  hearing  the  details  of  a  fight.  Scenes  descriptive] 
of  any  personal  encounter,  especially  of  the  pugilistic  sort,  are  apt 
to  have  an  unusual  attraction,  even  when  occurring  in  the  shadowy 
realms  of  fiction. 

Who  has  not  experienced  a  thrill  of  enjoyment  when  Mr.J 
Tupman,  under  the  threefold  aggravation  of  having  been  caU< 
*  old,'  and  *  fat,'  and  *  a  fellow '  by  his  too  hasty  chief,  proceeds  to 
tuck  up  his  wristbands  with  the  regretful  though  determinedly 
expressed  resolve  to  inflict  vengeance  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  venerated 
person  ?     And  is  not  the  thrill   followed  by  a  glow  of  positive 
rapture  when  that  heroic  man,  not  to  be  outdone,  throws  himselfj 
into  a  *  paralytic  attitude'  with  the  ready  response, '  Come  on,} 
sir!'     Nor  is  it  altogether  to  our  satisfaction  (though  we  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise)  that  the  contest,  thus  happily  intro- 
duced, is  checked  before  a  blow  is  struck  by  the  somewhat  imper- 
tinent interference  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who,  at  the  imminent  rii 
of  damage  to  his  own  temjiles,  rushes  between  the  beiligereni 
and  recalls  them  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  they  had  for  a  momeni 
lost  sight  of,    A  similar  interest  attends  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  adven- 
ture with  the  cabman  into  whose  business,  with  his  customary, 
genial   inquisitiveness,  he  Iiad  attempted  to  pry.     With 
exbiliiniting   effect  ou  his  calmly  unconscious   mood  comes  the 
sudden  bellicose  manifestation  of  the  outraged  Jehu,  when,  flinging 
his  fare  on  the  pavement,  he  offers  to  fight  Mr.  Pickwick  for  th< 
amount,  following  up  the  proposal  with  <  one  *  on  that  gentleman's 
eye,  another  on  his  nose,  and  a  third  on  his  chest  (Mr,  SnodgrasSi 
who  on  this  occasion  had  signally  failed  in  his  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation, coming  in — together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pickwickian" 
for  sometliing  on  his  own  account ) — all,  and  a  great  deal  more,  ii 
half-a-dozen  second?. 

Of  equally  delightful  sudueiiness  in  tiie  maimef  of  its  comiiii 
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off  wu  Pip'«  aflfair  with  the  *  pale  young  gentleman '  in  *  Great 
Expectations.*  The  spirits  rise  to  the  startling  abruptness  of  the 
challenge  when,  after  their  unceremonious  exchange  of  greeting 
in  Miss  Havisham^K  gitrden,  *  Come  and  fight,'  says  *  the  pale 
[young  gentleman,'  at  once  proceeding  to  give  the  bewildered  Pip 
*a  reason  for  fighting*  (as  he  put  it)  by  clapping  his  hands  vio- 
lently together,  pulUng  Pip's  hair,  and  butting  hia  head  into  his 
stomach — a  particularly  unpleasant  manccuvre  considering  that 
Pip  had  just  been  dining.  The  eye  follows  him  as  if  fascinated 
as  he  dances  wildly  to  and  fro,  skipping  from  one  leg  to  the  other 
in  accordance  with  the  *  laws  of  the  game,'  divests  himself  of  the 
greater  port  of  his  attire  with  an  air  at  once  *  Iight-heArted| 
businesslike,  and  bloodthirsty,*  and  gives  Pip  the  greatest 
)rise  of  his  hfe  by  going  down  like  a  ninepin  at  the  first  blow, 
looking  up  with  an  ensanguined  countenance  at  his  amazed 
ftDtagonidt,  who  had  expected  nothing  less  thau  annihilation  from 
his  previous  show  of  dexterity.  And  when,  after  some  dozen 
'unds  or  80,  during  the  course  of  which  he  never  once  hits  bard, 
invariably  knocked  down,  is  always  up  again  in  a  moment,  and 
lly  tpins  round,  drops  ou  his  knees  and  throws  up  the  sponge, 
iting  out,  ^That  means  you  liave  won/ the  touch  of  pathos  that 
^•teftli)  in  upon  our  mirth  iiu^taits  to  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

*  There  is  something  peculiarly  hostile,'  nays  Bulwer  Lytton, 
*lu  the  relationship  between  boy  and  boy  when  their  backs  are 
once  up  and  they  are  alone  on  a  quiet  bit  of  green  * — the  remark 
leading  to  the  description  of  the  iight,  iu  *My  Novel,'  l)etween 
the  country  lout,  young  I^onard,  and  liandal  Leslie,  Etonian, 
le  the  Squire's  new  stocks,  and  on  which  considerably  more 
-will  was  brought  to  bear  than  on  that  so  lightly  carried  on  by 
!r  Herbert  Pocket.  I-icnny,  as  may  be  remembered,  waa 
over  the  village  ornament  (by  order  of  the 
i)  when  Handal,  bruised  aind  shaken  by  a  recent 
a  ditch,  drew  near  and,  all  innocent  of  offence  (in  this 
ieular  at  least),  seated  himself  on  the  by  no  means  formidafale* 
looicing  Mructore*  Lenny,  in  pursuance, as  he  thinks,  of  his  duty, 
rauoDHtratcs  in  no  very  conciliatory  manner,  and  the  next 
ncMm^nt  the  boys  are  at  it  hammer-and-tongs.  After  the  first 
blind  onslaught,  the  heavy  blundering  blows  of  young  Kosticus 
come  in  nowhere  against  the  Ktonian's  swift  effective  strokes,  and 
hn  ill  soon  left  bruised  and  bleeding  on  the  field,  the  still  wrathfol 
M  '..[  tlinging  him  u  half-crown  in  lompenrntion  for  bli  izyixrieA* 
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Of  a  fiillpr  flavour  is  the  account  of  the  combat  between  one 
of  Bulwer*B  later  heroes,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  and  the  fear-inspiring, 
if  radically  good-hearted,  bully  of  the  neighbourhood,  Tom 
Bowles.  *  Providence,*  says  the  serious-minded  Kenelm,  without 
a  thought  of  irreverence,  •  sent  me  to  this  village  for  the  express 
purpose  of  licking  Tom  Bowles.'  And  his  manner  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  full  of  sweet  surprises.  Lightly  parrying  blows  that 
might  have  felled  an  ox,  he  inflicts  a  few  playful  taps  on  nose  and 
mouth  in  return  ;  gets  Tom*s  head  into  a  mill,  and,  instead  of  pound- 
ing it  after  approved  fashion  out  of  all  recognisable  sha]^,  lets  it  go 
unscathed  with  the  apologetic  remark  to  the  onlookers,  'He  has 
a  handsome  face  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  it  * — a  method  of 
treatment  that  goads  the  unappreciative  Tom  to  frenzy;  when, 
all  at  once,  the  other  brings  his  trained  skill  to  bear  on  the 
untutored  strength  of  his  opponent,  and,  roused  to  the  necessity 
of  checking  the  blows  that  sound  on  his  chest  *as  on  an  anvil,' 
lets  out  in  earnest.  At  the  first  blow,  *  crash  between  the  €ye«,' 
Tom  reels  and  staggers ;  at  the  second,  he  throws  up  his  hands, 
jumps  into  the  air  as  if  shot,  and  falls  heavily  forward;  on  which 
satisfactory  result  the  victor  turns,  with  admirable  sang-froid^ 
yet  humbly  withal,  and  as  if  in  deprecation  of  their  horror,  to  the 
crowd  and  assures  them  that  if  Tom  had  been  *a  lees  magni6cent 
creature  '  he  would  never  have  ventured  the  second  blow.  *The 
first  would  have  done  for  any  man  less  splendidly  endowed  by 
nature ' — a  compliment  unfortunately  thrown  away  on  its  uncon- 
scious object,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  conqueror's  commands, 
is  tenderly  lifted  up  and  carried  home  to  bis  mother,  I 

The  tone  of  muscular  Christianity  about  this  combat  recalls 
the  figure,  familiar  to  novel  readers,  of  the  fighting  parson  who 
is  as  ready  to  thrash  the  black  sheep  of  his  flock  as  to  baptise  its 
lambs,  and  through  this  all-round  power  of  ministry  ends  by 
reclaiming  the  whole  parish  from  its  evil  ways  into  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  No  such  benevolent  spirit  is  present 
in  the  encounter  that  forms  ho  prominent  a  feature  in  novels  of 
the  Guy  Livingstone  type.  When  the  hero  of  this  school  stands 
forth  in  the  impromptu  ring,  in  all  the  pride  of  bis  glorious 
young  manhood,  bis  muscles  standing  out  like  whipcord,  his 
'  Norman  blood'  in  full  tide,  we  know  by  the  *evil  light'  in  his 
eyes,  the  *  stern  and  pitiless '  set  of  his  mouth,  that  there  is  a ' 
bad  time  coming  for  his  opponent.  Nor  is  the  expectation 
disappointed,  though  the  Game  Chicken,  Bendigo  Bill,  the  Big 
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'Un,  or  whatever  his  attractive  deaigDation  may  be — a  biiUet- 
headed,  iron-fisted  champion  of  the  ring,  with  a  ferocious  grin  of 
anticipation  on  his  face — appears  the  very  incarnation  of  brute 
force.  The  hero's  *  fatal  left '  ia  sure  to  *  swing  out,*  in  its 
accustomed  deadly  fa«hion,  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  a 
rifle-ball ;  the  final  smushing  blow  from  the  right  is  sure  to  fall 
once— if  not  twice — with  a  'dull  sickening  thud  '  that  is  *  bad  to 
bear,'  and  the  victim,  for  all  bis  sledge-hammer  blows  and  bull- 
like rushe?,  will  inevitably  drop  at  his  victor's  feet,  from  the 
height  to  which,  as  a  tinishing-touch,  he  has  been  whirled,  a  heap 
of  '  blind,  senseless,  bleeding  humanity.' 

There  is  a  light  of  a  yet  grimmer  type  wherein,  though  the 
fia?our  of  the  shambles  may  be  missing,  we  have  the  more  than 
equivalent  sensation  of  the  bearlike  hug,  in  which  body  and 
bones  are  like  to  be  crushed  into  one  coagulated  mass.  The 
BggfMMf  in  this  case  is  most  probably  a  burly  garotter,  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  deeds  of  crime  and  violence,  and  with  a  previous 
c      "  "    -'  hJB  'murdered  man'  fas  in  anticipation  he  fondly 

«1  ;,    >me delicate-handed, immaculately  got-up  aristocrat. 

Bat  the  tables  are  turned  on  him  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 
HU  first  rigorous  onslaught  having  been  coolly  put  aside,  to  his 
mingled  astonitfhment  and  horror  he  finds  himself  clasped  in  an 
rmbraoe  from  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  get  free  as  it  would  be 
from  the  encircling  folds  of  a  boa.  His  strnggles  are  vain,  the 
gnup  still  lightens,  and  he  gapps  for  air,  wliile  his  tormentor 
looks  calmly  down  upon  him,  his  brow  antroubled,  his  hue  un- 
changed, his  breath  coming  no  quicker  than  if  it  were  his  partner 
in  the  dance  he  was  thus  clasping  to  him  ;  and  perchance  a  gleam 
of  amuNement  in  his  coM  bright  eyei«.  The  garotter  has  caught 
a  tartar  this  time,  and  lucky  for  him  if  th:vt  merciless  grip  relnxes 
before  it  be  too  Ute,  and  he  ih  allowed  to  sneak  ofl'  in  the 
glutming  a  uuldcr  and  a  sorer  man. 

Aootber  of  these  Hurprife-fighti*  is  llmt  of  which  the  hero  is 
•otAe  »I«n<]('r,  goldt-n-haired  Adonis  wlio  disgtiiscs  his  herculean 
■Uength  beneath  a  semblance  of  almost  feminine  mildness,  whose 
»*"'*';  rn  made  but  for  the  glance  of  love,  whose  liand 

ti  w        I's  envy  (the  white  hand,  by  the  way,  seems  to 

lie  a  siK^  quit  lUtn  in  these  encounters),  in  whose  voice  there  is  u 
pathetic  tone  or  else  a  I:iiy  drawl — unless  it  bo  an  infantine  lis]», 
Wv  all  know  b/  experienco  how  ill  it  fare^  with  the  unhappy 
wrelch  who,  beguiled  by  his  barmlete  exterior,  msy  chanoa  to 
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rouse  the  ire  of  ibis  languid  being.  A  starlLing  roetamorptioS!' 
is  apt  to  ensue.  Up  leaps  the  devil  into  those  sleepy  eyes ;  the 
fingers  that  were  wont  to  stray  so  listlessly  through  their  owner's 
curly  locks  form  themselves  into  a  fist  under  which  the  unwary 
one  goes  down  like  a  log;  and  the  geutle-t^eeming  fraud  stands 
revealed  a  veritable  *  terror :  *  as  bad  in  his  way  as  that  personage 
dear  to  the  American  humorist — the  small  mild-looking  *  stranger* 
out  West,  who,  strolling  in  an  absent-minded  manner  past  some 
rowdy  saloon,  unwittingly  gets  into  trouble  with  the  biggest  man 
in  the  crowd,  and,  after  meekly,  but  vainly,  protesting  his 
innocence  of  offence,  ends  by  *  mopping  the  sidewalk  *  with  him, 
in  the  suddenly  revealed  character  of  a  professor  of  pugilism. 

In  these  fictitious  fights  it  is  not  always  the  man  of  humble 
birth  that  gets  smashed  by  the  patrician.  Occasionally  we  are 
treated  to  a  victory  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  zest  of  its  own  in  the  situation  when  the  gidlant 
captain  or  the  trim  civilian  falls  prone  beneath  the  well-planted 
blow  of  one  of  the  grimy-handed  sons  of  toil,  who,  yielding  to  an 
impulse  of  righteous  wrath  (for  the  wrath  in  this  case  is  generally 
righteous),  thus  takes  vengeance  for  some  injury  wrought  on  him 
or  his.  Little  pity  is  felt  for  the  prostrate  sinner  as  he  sprawls 
in  the  mud,  his  shirt-front  '  steeped  in  gore,'  his  smooth  face 
*  one  mask  of  bruises,'  by  which  tokens  we  may  safely  infer  that 
it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  he  can  lord  it  around  him  with 
his  usaal  swagger.  In  the  melodramatic  scene  amongst  the 
beech-trees  in  the  twilight  between  Arthur  Donnitbome  and 
Adam  Bede,  it  was  Arthur  that  went  down  before  the  workman's 
brawny  arm.  Ladies  have  their  own  way  of  managing  these 
things.  Few  will  have  forgotten  how  eager  Adam  was  for  the 
fight  with  his  slippery  rival;  ho^  tenderly  solicitous  over  him 
when  his  longed-for  blow  had  taken  effect;  and  how  like  a  sick 
fractious  child  Arthur  behaved  after  his  punishment,  finally  using 
the  arm  which  had  thrown  him  to  support  his  shattered  frame  onj 
the  way  home. 

A  woman    is   supposed   to   be  a  prime   instigator  in   evei 
mischief:  she  certainly  forms  an  important  element  in  the  fight 
in  fiction,  whether  innocently  or  of  malice  prepense.     Many  ofj 
these  belligerent  scenes  would  lack  their  crowning  charm  without 
the  feminine  business  in  the  background — the  agonised  sobs,  thi 
wringing  of  hands,  the  supplicatory  appeals  of  the  gentle,  timi( 
maiden ;    or  else  the  self-satisfied  smile  of  the  selfish  beauty, 
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glorying  in  her  power,  though  it  be  for  evil,  over  the  mascullDe 
species.  The  6ght  takes  on  a  more  perilous  aspect  when  there 
is  no  Rpectator — if  one  may  except  the  moon,  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  appeared  aa  interested  iu  these  proceedings  as 
in  lovers'  meetings,  and  who  looks  down  with  cold  dispassionate 
gaze  on  the  dear  struggle  for  life  ;  for  in  these  lonely  contests — 
on  barren  heath  or  rocky  shore — it  generally  means  nothing 
Imi.  If  the  encounter  takes  place  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  (a 
favourite  situation — that  is,  with  the  author),  so  much  the  better 
for  the  effect.  The  villain  of  the  occasion  has  an  awkward  knack 
of  working  his  reluctant  adversary  nearer  and  nearer,  inch  by 
inch.  Inward  the  edge  of  the  yawning  abyss,  and  ends  by  precipi- 
tating him  over,  going  about  with  an  uneasy  conscience  ever 
idU-r^  till  the  Abel  of  bis  dreams  turns  up  to  confront  him  at  the 
most  momentous  crisis  of  his  life:  for  things  seldom  turn  out  so 
bftdly  as  they  might  have  done  in  these  tights.  Fiction  here  is 
aometimes  stranger  than  truth. 

The  fight  is  dying  out  of  fiction ;  if  wc  except  those  hand-to- 
haod  encounters  between  white  man  and  savage,  with  which  we 
hare  been  regaled  of  late,  and  which  take  place  a  very  long  way 
from  home.  t»n  the  rare  occasions  in  which  the  exigencies  of 
plot  may  still  force  a  fight  upon  the  novelist,  the  affair  is  slurred 
orer  in  a  perfunctory  style,  with  nothing  of  that  gusto  of  detail 
tbat  animated  his  predecessor.  Whether  or  not  a  worse  element 
bat  crept  into  his  (or  her)  pages  may  be  a  doubtful  question. 
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Phefatory  Notk, 

Sister  Rose  Gertrude,  who  has  sailed  to  be  the  Superkn-  of  the 
lepers*  HoBpital  at  Kalawao,  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  the  home  of 
the  late  Father  Damien,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Combe 
Down,  sometime  chaplain  of  the  Union  and  H.M.  prison  at 
Bath. 

A  member  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  one  of  its 
*  nursing'  sisterhoods,  she  feels  that  *  suffering  is  her  vow  and  her 
profession.'  'Love  which  cannot  suffer  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  love.' 

For  ye^irs  past  it  has  been  her  desire  to  go  forth  nnd  tend  tha^ 
lepers  in  their  lonely  it^laud  home,  and  she  has  equip^^ed  herself 
for  the  work  by  study  in  the  hospitals  and  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
ID  PariH. 

'  It  had  always  been,'  she  said  to  a  lady  who  interviewed  hei 
on  the  eve  of  her  dejiarture,  *  my  wish  and  my  desire  to  do 
some  of  God's  work  on  earth  into  which  1  could  throw  my 
whole  being,  where  there  was  scope  for  the  fuHesfc  self-sacriOceJ 
aud  where  I  could  follow  Him  who  said:  ** Greater  love  hathi 
no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  ' 

She  handed  shyly  a  little  old  jirayer-book  to  the  lady,  and 
continued : 

'  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but  unless  I  do 
shall  not  have  explained  one  of  the  rensons  of  my  great  wish  to 
go,  and  live  with,  and  help  the  lepers.' 

In  Miss  Fowler*8  small,  clear  handwriting,  a  prayer  was  written] 
on  the  leaf — the  touching,  pathetic  prayer  which  is  said  to  hav< 
been  found  on  the  chest  of  the  Prince  Imperial  when  he  was 
carried  dead  from  the  battle-field  in  Zululand. 

Miss  Fowler  pointed  to  the  passage:  *If  Thou  only  givest  on 
this  earth  a  certain  sum  of  happiness,  take,  0  God  !  my  share  and] 

bestow  it  on  the  most  worthy If  Thou  seekest  veogeaxii 

on  man,  strike  me ! ' 
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U,  l.orr',  'Ibv  \iskuA  to  each  a  sum  dutli  give 
Uf  joy,  loko  mine  to  bo  vu  others  shed. 
Ami  if  Thoa  seekrst  rengeance,  strUce  oae  di-nd 

60  otbera  live. 


Sister  Rose  with  the  clear  blue  eye, 

And  the  Dominic  dress,  and  the  milk-^rhite  hood, 
Vou  have  long  resolved :    you  have  crossed  the  flood ; 
You  have  out-faced  death,  and  the  leper's  ban, 
For  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  love  of  roan; 

At  least,  you  can  never  ilic. 

It  ia  true  you  sat  in  your  sombre  gown 

And  waved  a  hand  to  the  twilit  shore ; 

It  is  true,  when  the  funnels  began  to  roar 

And  the  stem  to  lii^h  in  the  Mersey  tide, 

Vou  looked  back  over  the  vepsers  Pidc 
And  thought  of  the  Combe  and  the  Down. 

But  your  soul  had  lung  Ago  crossed  the  seas 

To  the  tall  dark  cUlfs  with  their  ladders  of  sun, 
To  the  beach  where  the  pitiless  breakers  run. 
Where  the  lepers  wail  on  the  prisoning  strand, 
And  the  Christ  alone  with  His  loving  hand 
lessen  the  sore  disease. 

Sister  Rose,  there  the  roses  glow, 

The  wild  convolvulus  shines  like  fire. 

The  air  is  as  soft  as  heart  can  desire, 

The  honey-bird  gleams,  and  the  fern-trees  wave, 

Hut  the  ocean  moans  round  an  island  grave. 

And  dcAth  Ls  above  nn>l  below. 


Sister  Rose,  yun  will  land  in  a  bay 

Where  like  jewels  the  fish  will  swim  or  sleep; 

But  the  tbark*s  tierce  fin  saiU  out  of  the  deep. 

Fair  is  the  noon,  but  all  night  in  the  south 

The  dr«ad  volcano  flames  from  its  mouth 
Anguish  and  sore  dismay. 
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One  can  bear  to  sit  down  by  a  corpse  avhile, 
To  see  the  face-cloth  drawn  from  a  face 
Which  has  won  from  death  a  renewal  of  grace; 
But  how  will  it  be  when  the  face  that  is  death 
Still  breathes  and  heaves  through  its  knots  with  breath 

And  counterfeits  still  a  snaile? 

One  can  wait  and  watch  by  a  cofBn,  when 

The  lid  is  closed,  and  the  cry  unheard ; 

But  what  if  the  dead  man  called  or  stirred  ? 

And  what  if  the  pain  of  our  agony 

Were  to  tend  the  dead,  and  to  hear  the  cry 
Of  the  still  nncoflined  men  ? 

One  can  love  and  pity  the  wounded  and  weak, 

The  mangled  body  whose  face  is  whole, 

Whose  eyes  look  forth  with  the  look  of  a  soul ; 

But  ah,  when  the  body  has  ceased  to  be 

The  thing  God  made  it,  no  eyes  to  see. 
No  ears,  and  no  lips  to  speak ! 

Sister  Rose,  when  saw  you  the  Lord? 

Did  you  gaze  at  Him  coming  from  off  the  hill 
When  the  leper  cried,  and  He  said,  *  I  will : 
Be  clean !  *     Or  when  did  the  angels  meet 
And  strew  the  lilies  about  your  feet, 

And  press  your  hands  to  the  sword? 

Sword  of  the  spirit  and  lilies  of  life, 

Flower  of  the  heart  and  weapon  of  fire, 

Tender  and  keen  with  the  sourB  desire 

To  dare  this  deed,  and  to  face  disease 

With  the  flush  of  your  health ;  in  the  Southern  Seas 
To  be  unto  Death  for  wife. 


When  you  were  a  child  did  the  angels  come, 
That  day  that  you  gave  yoxii  cowslip  ball 
To  the  crippled  boy?     Did  you  hear  the  call 
"WTien  the  birds  were  crying  about  their  neet 
In  the  copse,  and  you  carried  with  beating  breast 

The  wounded  pigeon  home  ? 
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^\Tien  your  life  with  the  birds  and  the  flowers  was  filled, 
With  the  Bun  and  the  dew  of  the  Somerset  lane, 
Did  jou  go  to  the  prisoner's  house  of  pain. 
Or  tJike  j-our  little  white  heart  of  pity 
Into  the  grim  and  the  sorrowing  city, 

And  feel  that  God's  will  had  willed  ? 

Had  jon  read  of  Siena's  Saint  and  the  dove 

That  hovered  above  the  maiden's  bead? 

Or  of  her  who,  giving  the  leper  a  bed, 

Found  Christ?     Or  of  him  who  learned  to  die 

That  the  dying  might  live  at  Molokai^ 
That  thus  you  are  sworn  to  l^ve? 

Or  was  it  a  faded  leaf  with  a  prayer. 

They  foond  on  a  fallen  soldier's  breast, 
>Miich  has  sent  you  forth  on  yonr  holy  quest 
To  beat  down  death,  and  if  God  must  give 
The  blow,  to  l>ear  it,  ko  brother?i  may  live, 

And  sisters  your  sunlight  share? 

It  matters  little :  the  angels  came, 

Paaaed  through  the  streets  of  the  troubled  town 

To  the  quiet  village  beneath  th*i  Down  ; 

They  touched  your  soul  and  they  opened  your  eyes, 

They  fired  an  altar  of  sacrifice 
And  cast  your  heart  in  the  Hame. 

And  erer  since  then  your  grey  hills  gleamed 
A«  grey  as  the  native  hills  Ho  knew. 
Who  loved  his  friends  to  the  deaths  and  drew 
The  whole  world  after:  yea,  yonder  mill, 
VCith  its  arms  outstretched  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

Like  a  cross  in  the  darkness  seemed. 

Ler  Rofie  Gertrude,  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Arc  open  for  you;  and  your  heart  that  was  small 
la  wide  to  embrace  the  world  at  the  call 
Of  Ix>ve  at  the  gates.     Let   Kngland  i^rov© 
At  the  height  of  its  power,  its  jiower  to  love : 
To  you  ia  the  high  task  given* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Some  years  ago  J,  with  my  balf-relnctant  husband,  went  down  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest 
of  my  friends,  Mrs.  Calhoun. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival  we  were  sitting  together  in 
the  evening  under  the  verandah  which  goes  round  two  sides  of 
Marine  Villa,  the  house  Wx%,  Calhoun  had  taken  for  the  season.  We 
had  dined,  and  our  two  husbands  had,  in  masculine  fashion,  gone 
off  to  the  club  to  Rnd  the  amusement  men  never  seem  able  to 
dispense  with,  and  we  were  quite  content  to  sip  our  coffee  alone 
together.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  day  had  been 
extremely  hot.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  out  of  doors  and  feel  the 
cool  evening  air.  Pleasant  to  me,  then  fresh  from  London,  was  the 
view  of  the  garden,  the  big  trees,  the  flowers,  the  lawn  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Away  at  sea  two  yachts  could  be  in- 
distinctly seen  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  right  before  us  Mrs. 
Calhoun's  youngest  child,  a  boy  between  four  and  five  years  old, 
was  running  about  the  garden  with  his  nurse  and  chattering  to 
her  volubly  in  French.  Mrs.  Calhoun  was  looking  on  with  maternal 
pride,  watching  the  little  fellow's  gambols,  listening,  with  a  smilcy 
to  his  artless  prattle  with  his  nurse.  Soon  it  was  time  for  him  to 
go  to  bed,  and  he  came  up  to  give  his  mother  his  good-night  kiss. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  the  nurse  particularly.  She 
was  a  woman  of  about  twenty-five,  tall  and  very  handsome.  Her 
features  were  large  but  regular ;  her  hair  was  of  the  deepest  black, 
and  twisted  in  large  masses  round  her  well-shaped  head.  Her 
eyes  were  dark,  and  as  she  turned  them  for  a  moment  on  me,  I 
was  almost  startled  by  the  strange,  mournful  look  they  had.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  the  woman's  attitude  that  struck  me  as  she 
stood  waiting  for  her  charge,  looking  at  him,  but  not  smiling, 
her  head  a  little  drooping,  her  hands  clasped  across  her  bosom. 

When  they  were  both  gone  I  turned  to  my  friend  impatiently. 

<  What  banished  princess  or  queen  have  you  got  as  nurse  for 
your  little  boy  ? '  I  cried. 

<  Yon  think  Marie  looks  sad  ? '  she  replied. 

<  Sad  I    There  is  more  than  sadness  in  her  look— there  10 
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dignitjr  groim  vearj,  and  pride  chaogLxig  to  resignation.     Lady 
Miu^both  might  have  looked  Like  that  if  she  hud  repented  of  her 

*  You  see  a  good  deal  in  poor  Marie's  face,'  said  my  friend. 
*  She  is  a  very  good  nurse,  and  devoted  to  Bertie.  Even  I  hardly 
Jove  him  more.     But  it  is  true  she  has  a  story,' 

*  Ah  ! '  I  Wild,  *  I  can  guess  it.  Marie  was  the  village  belle 
flomewhere  in  her  country  of  P^rance.  But  she  was  proud,  and 
rejected  the  homage  of  her  rustic  admirers.  Then  came  the 
«edactive  stranger — she  loved — she  was  tempted — she  fell — she 
WM  betrayed.  She  left  her  native  village  never  to  return,  and  hid 
htt  tfbatne  among  strangers.  That  was  year^  ago ;  but  she  has  never 
got  over  it,  and  never  will.  Somewhere  or  other,  perhaps,  there 
U  a  child  that  can  bear  no  father*s  name.' 

3irB.  Calhoun  did  not  reply  at  first.  Then  she  said : 
*Yoo  are  quite  wrong,  entirely  wrong.  I  think  the  sort  of 
thing  you  describe  haj^pens  more  often  in  books  than  iu  real  life. 
However  that  may  be,  it  doesn't  concern  Marie — she  has  nothing 
to  blush  for.  'I'here  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  know  her 
•tory.  But  first  get  something  to  throw  over  your  shoulders,  for 
I  may  be  some  time  before  I  have  fi-nished,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  l>e  a  little  cool.* 

When  thi^  had  been  arranged  Mrs.  Calhoun  began: 

*  It  wn«  af.  T/uwanne,  or  rather  at  Onchy,  that  I  first  saw 
Marie.  We  had  a  little  villa  on  the  lake  not  far  from  the  Hotel 
Beau-Rivage,  And  it  was  there  that  BeKie  was  bom.  It  was 
nece«Mury  that  some  one  should  be  found  to  bring  him  up,  and  it 
wu  DO  easy  ta^k  to  find  the  right  sort  of  person,  for  the  doctor 
was  very  particular,  and  a  great  many  pen^^nt  women  came  and 
ivere  sent  away  again.  But  at  last  he  found  one  in  every  way 
fOitablet  and  that  was  Marie.  The  girl  was  herself  very  reluctant 
to  lea%'e  her  own  infaut,  but  the  high  wages  we  offered  tempfefl 
the  buabasd  and  be  ]»ersuaded  her.  Marie  hadnY  then  the  snd 
sad  melancholy  expression  you  noticed  just  now  ;  though  shf*  was 
Dot  one  of  thoite  {persons  who  are  for  ever  laughing  and  talking, 
she  was  always  checrfal  abd  good-tempered.  I  daresay  she  used 
to  shed  a  few  tears  about  her  own  baby,  whom  she  used  to  see 
<moe  a  week  ;  bat  if  she  did,  I  didn't  see  them,  and  I'm  sore  «he 
wm^  on  the  whole,  very  happy.  Otherwise,  you  know — the  doctor 
▼as  very  particular. 

*^lien  I  got  a  little  better  I  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  with 
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Marie,  and  bit  by  bit  I  got  from  her  her  whole  history.  There 
was  not  much  to  tell.  Her  father  had  been  a  peasant,  not  yery^ 
far  from  Lausanne.  He  was  a  widower,  and  IVIarie  was  his  only 
child.  Once  he  had  been  pretty  well  off,  but  times  had  changed, 
and  he  had  to  sell  little  bits  of  his  land  to  keep  himself  afloat 
When  Marie  was  about  fifteen  he  died,  leaving  her  everything  he 
had.  But  that  wasn't  much  when  all  outstanding  debts  were  paid, 
and  Marie's  ilot  was  accordingly  only  a  small  one.  You  guessed 
just  now  that  Marie  was  the  belle  of  her  village.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  was,  for  Swiss  girls  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  beautiful,  and  I 
&ncy  there  were  not  many  girls  of  her  class  for  leagues  round  as 
fine-looking  as  she  was,  and  is.  But  the  rural  wooers  of  those  parts 
do  not  think  very  much  about  beauty  when  they  are  choosing  a 
wife.  Money  is  more  important.  OurBelgravian  papas  and  mammae 
might  smile  approvingly  on  the  prudence  with  which  these  homy- 
handed  peasants  manage  their  matrimonial  arrangements.  And 
all  the  eligible  suitors  round  about  Marie's  village  knew  exactly 
how  many  five-franc  pieces  she  had  in  her  doty  and  turned  their 
attention  to  girls  of  coarse  complexion  but  well-to-do  parents. 
Marie  was  then  living  with  an  aunt,  a  widow,  not  very  well  off. 
This  aunt  was  disgusted  that  her  brother  had  not  left  his  daughter 
better  provided  for,  and  used  to  prophesy  that  the  poor  girl  would 
have  to  co  iffer  Sainte  Catherine ;  but  Marie  was  not  much  more  than 
nineteen  when  a  suitor  did  come  forward,  and  one  whom  the  aunt 
thought  decidedly  eligible.  I  think  it  was  really  a  love-match, 
for  the  man  could  easily  have  found  a  wealthier  bride.  He  was  a 
native  of  a  neighbouring  village,  but  had  been  away  from  his 
home  for  some  time.  He  had  been  a  waiter — chiefly,  I  think,  in 
London.  At  any  rate,  he  spoke  English  fluently.  Marie,  I  think, 
liked  him  from  the  first.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  about — 
stories  of  foreign  countries,  of  Paris,  of  London ;  tales  of  sights 
and  scenes  that  might  easily  dazzle  the  village  girl. 

*  But  the  course  of  his  wooing  was  not  at  first  very  successfuL 
His  parents  objected  strongly ;  they  had  chosen  a  more  suitable 
wife  for  him.  But  he  was  faithful ;  he  would  marry  the  girl  of 
his  choice  and  settle  down  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  he  would  go 
back  to  London  and  forsake  the  Pays  de  Vaud  for  ever.  His 
parents  were  very  averse  to  this  also.  He  got  them  finally  to 
give  their  consent  to  his  marriage,  and  to  give  it  in  a  friendly  and 
ungrudging  manner.  I  think  Marie's  heart  was  really  touched  by 
the  man's  constancy,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  love  on  both  sides- 
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vfaen  the  wedding  wns  celpbrated  and  she  bocame  Mme,  Pot^au. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  nhe  loved  ber  husband  very  vsinc^rely  when 
ihe  first  camo  to  nurse  my  little  Bertie.  She  never  spoke  of  her 
own  feelinjjj*,  but  it  w:i9  ea*y  to  see  that  shr  wna  proud  of  her 
hiufaandi  of  his  cleveTne^s  and  hi^i  knowledge,  and  that  libe  was 
hftppj  in  the  thought  of  hit^  con&taut  kindness,  and  thut  altogether 
th  -  '  ff!  was  a  vi-ry  happy  one.  He  had,  a  little  before  the 
w  .   lought  a  cafi  at  Morges.     You  may  remember  that  is 

CD  the    lake  between  T^ujitanne   and    Geneva.      This   purchase 
i»waI1ovred  iij*  aH  his  savingR,  and  he  had  to  borrow  a  little  money 
from  his  father.     All  Mane'*  dot  was  exj^ended  in'carrying  out 
9ame  alteration:!  which  he  had  made  and  in  providing  some  extra 
fomiture.     And  the  only  trouble  of  their  married  life  was  that 
the  enfe  didn't  at  first  p4iy,  or  didn't  pny  as  well  as  had    been 
^^icprctrd.     M.  Poteau  wa^  hopeful,  and   certain  that  it  would 
^AtinuUely  b*.^  a  great  itucce»M,  but  for  the  present  he  was  short  of 
monrft  and  his  father  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  advance  him 
any.    Then  his  baby  was  born,  and  soon  aftt^r  ^laric  came  to  be 
with  me.     That  wa*  his  idea,  a^  I  have  wiid.     H«*  had  echcmod  it 
all  out,  and  saw  Lis  wuy  to  continue  the  improvements  he  wanted 
!■!  cff//.     A  certain  t*um  wns  to  be  borrowed  to  be  repaid 
V  instalments,     MarieV  wages  were  to  pay  these  sums, 
r^  whole  aflfnir  waa  settled.     He  used  to  come  over  and 
tee  his  wife  every  week,  and  sometlraex  his  mother  would  come 
with  him  and  bring  the  baby,  a  rosy,  healthy-looking  little  fellow. 
I  aw  M,  Poleaa  several  times,  and  spokt*  to  him  once  or  twice. 
He  was  a  neat,  dapper  little  man   with  sharp  eyes,  quick  in  his 
vwnent*  and  voluble  of  speech.     He  was  extremely  deferential 
his  manner  to   m«*  thanking  me  profusely  for   my   "  most 
■tdnesii  tx>  his  wife."     At  the  same  time  he  somehow 
.:;..,■.  ...  .^t  me  understand  that  he  was  sorry  she  had  to  leave 
home,  and    that    by.and-hy   circumstances  would   be   very 
nt  with  them — very    dilTerent,   indeed.      Then   the   time 
wht'n  we  left  Onchy,  and  Marie  hnd  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
ind  and  her  baby.     Her  busbind,  pnor  man,  seemed  really 
e  they  had  not  hrt-n  marri<^  very  long— 

..    .         :     :  he  luwi  b^en  careful  not  to  let  Marie  see 

him  in  his  downcast  oooditioo,  "I  kept  it  up  before  her^*'  he 
said.     *^>-  "'t  be  worried  alwut  anything,  I  know.** 

*  yiuu  :.        .    ffa«  not  so  doleful  us  I  inspected*    The  prospect 
of  travelling,  I  think,  kept  her  spirits  up.     She  had  nerer  b^en 
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even  so  far  as  Geneva  before,  and  now  she  was  delighted  to  cotm! 
over  the  oamber  of  kilometres  ehe  would  go.  And  ebe  was 
enchanted  with  Paris,  where  we  made  a  long  stay  ;  the  shops,  the 
animation  of  the  streets,  of  the  boulevards,  were  so  novel,  so  fr 
to  the  dweller  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  she  w&j  especially  fo 
of  the  gardens — the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg — where  th< 
were  so  many  of  her  profession  with  their  long  streamers  alwi 
perambulating  about.  And  then  we  crossed  to  England  at 
time,  and  Marie  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  contented-  She  har 
a  great  many  letters  from  her  husband,  always  giving  the  best 
news.  The  alterations  at  the  caf4  were  finished,  and  people 
beginning  to  come  in.  They  would  find  out  how  comfortable  i? 
was,  and  how  all  the  couftommatiojis  were  of  the  best!  And 
Brst  there  was  a  great  deal  about  the  baby.  By-and-by 
news  came  down  to  a  simple  announcement  that  he  was  qui£e" 
well.  She  always  read  me  these  lett^rp,  though  there  were  parts, 
I  fancy,  very  strictly  personal,  which  she  did  not  read.  I  think 
she  wrote  to  complain  that  so  little  was  said  about  the  dear  baby. 
The  remonstrance,  if  it  was  really  made,  had  some  effect,  though 
not  much.  There  was  a  paragraph  in  the  nert  letter  saying  that 
baby  had  been  very  good  and  hadn't  cried  at  all,  and  then  tl 
he  had  grown  and  was  rosy  and  getting  fat ;  but  generally  th< 
was  only  a  brief  statement  that  all  was  well — "  B^b^  va  bien 
*•  Bebe  se  trouve  a,  merveille,"  and  the  like.  So  the  time  came  roui 
when  Marie  was  to  return  home,  and  though  even  then  she  was  n< 
very  demonstrative,  I  could  see  with  what  delight  she  was  looking 
forward  to  the  meeting  with  her  baby  and  her  husband.  "  M( 
b^be  et  mon  mari  " — that  was  her  cry.  But  she  was  distresf 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  Bertie,  and  when  she  did  say  good-bj 
to  him  she  broke  down  and  cried.  She  went  away  rather  si 
denly  at  the  last,  for  some  other  foreign  nurse,  whom  she  hi 
got  to  know  when  walking  in  Kensington  Gardens,  was  going  ba< 
and  she  could  have  her  company  as  far  as  Pontarlier.  So  she  U 
two  days  before  the  time  she  had  fixed  on,  and  sent  a  telegmm 
her  husband  to  tell  him  of  her  change  of  plans.  On  the  momii 
she  went  away  a  letter  arrived  from  Morges  for  my  husband,  wl 
was  then  in  Leicestershire  hunting.  I  thought  it  was 
M.  Poteau,  and  showed  it  to  ^larie,  who  recognised  the  hand- 
writing. I  thought  of  opening  it,  but  Herbert  is  a  little  fussy 
sometimes  about  these  things,  and  I  didn't  think  there  could  be 
anything  which  would  concern  Marie's  journey  or  be  would  hn\ 
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written  to  her.  So  she  started  tearful,  smiling,  immensely 
gntefttl  for  t^e  little  present  I  had  made  her,  and  begging  me  to 
let  her  hear  about  Bertie  now  and  then. 

*Wljcn  my  hushaud  came  back  and  read  the  letter,  which. 
w»B,  ws  we  enpposed,  from  M.  Poteau,  he  asked  if  nurse  had 
ftetualij  gone,  and  was  then  quite  disturbed  when  he  found  i^be  had* 
Bot  he  would  not  tell  me  whj.  He  thinks  worry  is  bad  for  me, 
and  doesn't  understand  our  sex  well  enough  to  know  that  the 
worry  of  n  '  "  •  ■]  curiosity  is  one  of  the  worst  we  have.  Oa  the 
momioi;  ot  rth  day  after  that  I  wais  startled  in  my  dressing 

by  the  message — *^  Niu^e  has  come  beck  and  wants  to  see  you." 

*  When  I  went  <lown  Marie  was  there,  looking  very  pale  and 
with  swollen  eyes,  which  told  of  nights  passed  without  sleep.  The 
new  nurse  had  brought  down  the  baby  to  show  her.     She  came 

h^rward  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  burst  into  wild  supplicating 

^''Ikke  me  back,  madame  !  take  me  back,  dear  madame  !  Let 
m9  live  with  you  and  with  the  dear  baby !  Let  me  be  his  nurse 
alwaya!"* 

*  •*  Marie !  '*  I  said,  "  what  is  this  ?    Has  your  husband " 

•Her  eyes  blazed  out  into  sudden  fury. 

*"My  husband  is  a  villain  and  a  liar.     He  has  cheated  me 

and  betrayed  me.  I  will  never  see  him  again  if  I  can  help  it — 
never !  never !  " 

^  JtMt  then  Bertie  began  to  cry,  and  she  turned  to  him.  He 
pat  out  his  LitOe  pudgy  hands  to  her. 

*"See !  "  she  cneti  triumphantly,  "  he  knows  me,  he  is  fond 
of  me !  Uo  wanU  mc — let  mo  stop  with  him,  de-ju',  dear  madame. 
He  ij  all  I  have  in  the  world  now."  * 

At  ihts  |Kjint  my  friend's  narrative  was  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  our  husbands.  They  had  found  nothing  going  on  in  the 
club — wouldn't  we  come  in  the  drawing-room  and  give  them  some 
BiiisiD?  We  complied  with  wtf<*ly  obedienoe,  and  sang  a  duet, 
during  which  they  yawned  with  marital  indillVrcncr.  Thmi  they 
tboQgfat  they  would  go  out  again  and  Hmoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden, 
or — thry  might  stroll  down  to  the  pier. 

MMien  they  were  gone  1  bt^gged  Mrs.  Calhouu  to  ntsuue  her 
nanatiw. 
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*  M.  PoTEAU's  letter  to  my  husband,'  she  went  on, '  is  the  quickest 
solution  to  what  I  see  you  are  finding  rather  enigmatic.  In  this 
letter  M.  Poteau  communicated  a  ^ad  piece  of  intelligence*  Thdr 
baby  was  dead — had  been  dead  for  more  than  three  months.  He 
had  kept  back^tbe  news  from  his  wife,  knowing  how  dreadfully 
distressed  she  would  be,  and  fearing  the  consequences.  One 
possible  consequence  he  stated  with  perfect  simplicity.  And  if 
Marie  was  no  longer  of  use  as  a  nurse,  if  she  had  to  return  home 
before  the  time,  if  the  remittance  came  to  an  end,  all  his  plans 
would  be  deranged.  So  he  had  kept  back  the  sad  tidings,  and 
sent  false  news  of  the  baby  being  well  and  having  grown,  and  so 
on.  And  at  last  he  had  written  to  my  husband  to  beg  him  to 
get  me  to  let  Marie  know  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  would 
break  the  news  to  her  gently  (would  I  not  ?),  and  explain  that  he 
had  acted  for  the  best. 

*  Well,  that  was  his  letter.  On  the  other  side  there  was  Marie 
almost  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  little  boy,  and  yet  farious 
against  her  husband  for  having  deceived  her.  She  had  his  letters, 
and  she  showed  me  the  passages — **Bebe  va  bien;  bebe  est  k 
merveille." 

*  "  And  all  the  while  he  was  dead,  and  I  never  knew  it !  "  she 
cried  out,  "  Guess,  madame,  how  I  felt  when  I  got  home.  All 
the  journey  I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  innocent,  and  I  was  so 
happy  expecting  to  see  him  again.  I  wondered  if  he  was  much 
changed,  if  he  was  grown.  Ah !  Tnon  Dieu  !  how  I  thought  about 
the  pauvre  petit !  Then,  when  my  husband  met  me  at  the  station 
and  kissed  me,  cheerful  and  smiling,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been 
deceiving  me  all  along,  the  first  thing  I  asked  him  was  why  baby 
was  not  there  at  the  station  too.  I  don't  know  what  he  said, 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home  and  see  my  child.  Then,  when 
I  got  to  the  house,  I  found  his  father  and  his  mother  there,  tout 
endvmanch68i  madame,  and  the  table  set  out  for  a  feast — they  were 
going  to  make  a  fete  to  celebrate  my  return.  Mon  Dieu, !  unefete  I 
Yes,  madame,  I  was  to  be  told  that  my  dear  baby  was  dead,  and 
then  I  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink  with  him  and  his  father 
and  mother,  who  always  hated  me. 

* "  When  I  got  into  the  house  I  asked  at  once,  *  Where's 
baby?'  and  no  one  of  the  three  would  answer.    They  stood 
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looking  at  each  other  and  at  me,  '  Where's  my  babj  ?  *  I  called 
oat  ogTiin.  And  «tiU  no  one  said  anything.  Then  I  knew  there 
'  wrong,  and  1  crietl  out,  *  Oh,  he  is  ill,  I  know,  and 
rue  I  Tell  me  where  he  is  at  once — at  once/ 
* "  I  was  furious,  madame,  and  I  mshed  upstairs  to  look  for  him, 
and  there  wa**  his  little  cradle,  empty.  Empty,  with  the  clothes 
folded  neatly,  Madame,  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  felt  when  I  saw 
that.  I  did  not  weep  or  ory  out.  I  went  downstairs  again 
where  tho  three  were,  and  walked  right  to  my  husband,  and  said, 
*  Vuu  have  et'nt  my  baby  away.  Where  is  he  ? '  And  he  didn't 
speak  a  word,  bat  looked  at  his  mother,  who  didn't  speak  either. 
Then  I  guessed  the  whole  truth,  and  I  cried  out,  ^  He  is  dead  !  I 
know  it!'  And  my  husband  said, '  Yes,  he  has  been  dead  three 
months.'  And  then  they  all  began  to  Hpeak  together,  but  I 
didn't  hear  a  word  they  were  saying.  Those  words,  *  dead  three 
mcmthiG^'  aeemed  to  go  round  and  round  in  my  head  and  prevent 
me  from  hearing  anything  else.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood 
there  like  that ;  only  when  my  husband  came  forward  and  took 
me  by  the  hand  I  knew  where  I  was  and  what  I  had  to  do,  I 
■Uited  away,  and  I  told  him  that  be  was  a  villain,  that  I  would 
never  be  his  wife  any  more,  that  I  would  never  eat  his  bread — 
oever,  if  I  could  help  it,  see  him  again.  And  I  took  off  my 
wedding-ring  and  threw  it  down  on  the  ground  before  him,  and 
the  larit  month's  wages  with  it.  Only  U  eaiUau  d<  madaine — 
that  I  kept  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  come  back." 

*  That  was  Marie's  story,  told  me  two  days  after  she  came  back, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  I  felt  for  her — we  are  mothers  too. 

*But  what  was  I  to  do?  I  tried  to  calm  the  poor  woman,  to 
give  her  guo<]  advice,  I  told  her  that  a  wife's  jiliioo  was  always 
and  for  ever  with  her  husband  ;  that  nothing  but  the  wor^t  wrong- 
doing iv>u]d  set  her  free  from  that  duty;  that  she  couldn't  at  her 
own  will  oanoel  the  bond  between  them ;  that  she  ought  to  be  for- 
giving, and  so  on. 

*  To  all  this  she  hardly  listened.  ^  He  deceived  me,"  she  said 
only ;  "  he  let  my  baby  die,  and  wrote  me  lies.  I  will  never  trust 
him  again."  There  was  no  moving  her  from  tluU.  And  when  1 
rBpeeentad  that  I  had  no  need  for  her  services,  that  I  nad  a 
oonNi  aad  couldn't  send  her  away  without  nome  rea«oii,  she  cned 
and  implored  me  to  let  her  stop  with  her  dear  child. 

***Hc  it  all  I  have  in  the  world  now*** 

*  She  repeated  that  seroral  times. 
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'  Before  many  days  the  new  nurse  gave  me  notice,  and  said  she 
wished  to  leave  at  once.  I  believe  there  was  some  arrangement 
between  her  and  Marie,  though  I  never  knew.  However,  I  tdd 
Marie  that  she  might  stop  with  me  a  month  or  so,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  hoped  she  would  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind 
and  be  willing  to  go  back  to  her  husband.  And  so  she  came,  and 
she  has  been  with  me  ever  since.' 

Mrs.  Calhoun  paused. 

'  Is  that  where  the  story  stops  ? '  I  asked. 

'  That  is  nearly  all,  but  not  quite,'  she  went  on.  *  After  she 
had  been  with  me  about  two  months  she  told  me  something  which 
at  first  rather  startled  me.  It  was  in  the  nursery;  we  had  been 
talking  for  some  time  of  Bertie,  who  was  not  quite  well,  when  she 
suddenly  said : 

'  "  Madame,  I  have  seen  him.    He  is  here,  in  London." 

* "  You  mean  your  husband  ?  "  I  said. 

• "  Yes,  madame.  I  saw  him  in  the  Park  to-day,  and  he  tried 
to  speak  to  me,  but  I  would  not  hear.  I  walked  past  as  if  he  had 
not  been  there." 

*A  few  days  after  M.  Poteau  called  on  me  himself.  He  was 
still  as  neat  and  spruce  as  he  had  been  by  the  shores  of  Lake 
G-eneva ;  but  his  quick  bright  look  was  gone,  though  he  was  as 
voluble  as  ever.  He  apologised  very  much  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken ;  he  hoped  I  would  listen  to  him  and  would  try  to  help 
him  ;  he  was  sure  I  could  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Marie  would 
listen  to  me,  though  not  to  him.  I  said  I  would  do  what  I  could 
to  persuade  his  wife,  but  had  he  not  been  wrong  in  deceiving  her? 

* "  Ah, madame,"  he  replied, "  listen  tome,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  not  I  who  am  in  the  wrong  now.  She  is  cruel  to  me — ^to  me, 
who  love  her  so  well.  Think  of  it  altogether,  dear  madame,  from 
the  first.  You  may  think  that  I  was  too  ambitious,  but  it  is  not 
for  my  own  sake  only  that  I  want  to  be  rich.  It  is  for  hers,  too — 
quite  as  much  for  her  as  for  me.  I  wanted  to  be  able  by-and-by 
to  give  her  comforts  and  luxuries,  that  she  would  have  silk  to 
wear  and  even  jewels,  that  she  should  drink  good  wine,  and  have 
something  to  ride  in  if  she  wanted  to  go  anywhere.  And  I  would 
have  done  it  all — more  and  better,  perhaps,  than  you  think, 
madame  j  more  than  she  ever  bad  any  idea  of.  Then,  you  know, 
I  was  disappointed  with  the  ca/e,  the  expenses  were  so  heavy.  It 
was  sure  to  come  all  right  after  a  while,  but  meantime — and  my 
father  would  not  help  me.    He  thought  my  ideas  were  foolish  ; 
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it  that  I  should  take  a  small  farm,  and  thai  ^larie 
liKmld  work  as  my  mother  had  worked  when  she  was  first  married. 
Ifadaine,  I  say  again,  it  was  for  her  I  acted  as  I  did.  You  know 
iriiat  she  is — how  beautiful,  how  like  a  ijueen;  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  that  she  should  toil  as  our  peasant  women  do,  and 
t  and  worn  and  broken  with  the  constant  work.  If  I  hud 
a  rich  man,  madume,  she  shoald  have  had  auytUiug  she 
ooold  want.  A»  it  was,  I  could  only  think  for  her  and  plan  and 
heme  for  her.  And  then  it  seemed  that  my  schemes  were  going 
througli  DO  fault  of  mine.  And  then  there  came  the 
ce  of  her  going  with  you,  and  that  put  everything  right 
again.  I  know  you  think  I  wa^  rather  a\-iiriciouc;  about  the 
terms,  bat  I  could  not  help  it,  and  Marie  agreed  with  me  that  it 
right  that  Hhe  should  go.  And  I  was  glad  to  think  that  she 
to  comfortable,  with  plenty  of  good  food,  and  every  day  de 
bon  rin  </*•  Dourgof/nt\  All  that  time  I  was  living  like  a  dog,  I 
wouldn't  spend  a  son  if  I  could  help  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  my 
how  J  lived.  And  then,  when  the  baby  died,  I  saw  ut  once  what 
might  take  place.  I  knew  she  would  cry  and  cry,  and  then  fret 
d  grieve,  and  then — you  know,  madame.  And  it  might  not  be 
for  madame's  little  boy  if  one  had  to  find  another  nurse.  I 
ought  of  that  too;  madame  had  been  so  kind.  And  then  waa 
I  tu  loae  ail  I  had  been  working  for,  as  I  might  do  if  I  didn't  pay 
the  last  instalment  ?  No,  marlame ;  I  think  I  acted  rightly,  and 
I  Would  do  the  wime  again.  It  is  she  who  is  wrong,  to  be  so- 
cmel  and  tmforgiving." 

*  I  can't  give  ynu  much  idea  of  how  poor  M.  Poteau  said  all 
this — of  his  rapid  gestures  and  ap[>ealing  tones.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  death  of  the  baby  he  almost  broke  down. 

*  "  It  is  there  that  she  is  so  cruel,  madame  ;  she  seems  to  think 
thai  I  didn't  gri«-ve  for  its  death.  It  was  a  dreadful  day  for  me 
when  thn  ptior  inmxrent  died.  I  cannot  tall  you  how  I  felt  it, 
and  I  had  to  bear  it  alone  too.** 

*  I  wii»  touched  too  by  his  description  of  what  had  been  done 

ae  Marie's  return — the  flag  from  the  front  window,  thr 
fr-.^MFi-  carefidly  cnt  out  of  coloured  paper,  and  the  dinner  that 
waa  got  ready —th«  bottle  of  bext  wimt  from  hi^  father's  cellar. 
Yoo  and  I,  who  know  something  of  the  life  of  these  people,  can 
^«.;i..  .  i^ture  the  poene.     By  int[uiry  I  learned  that  he  had  sold 

esB.  For  aome  weeks  he  liad  had  thi-  liopc  that  Marie 
would  retom  to  bim ;  but  when  at  last  he  could  hope  no  longer. 
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then  he  felt  that  he  must  get  away  from  Morges.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  his  distress  he  had  been  astute  enough  to  get  a  good 
price  for  his  ca/S.  He  had  divined  that  Marie  had  taken  refuge 
-frith  me,  and  he  had  come  to  London  to  be  near  her  at  least. 
He  expected  to  find  work  as  waiter  in  a  hotel  restaurant  or  dub. 

*  In  a  week  or  so  he  called  on  me  again.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  spoken  to  his  wife,  and  found  her  quite  obstinate.  She  cried 
when  I  pressed  her  hard^  but  there  was  no  moving  her.  Her 
husband  had  sent  her  away,  and  had  let  her  baby  die  and  had 
deceived  her  shamefully,  and  she  would  never  speak  to  him  again* 
There  was  no  changing  her  from  that. 

'  And  she  implored  me  not  to  separate  her  from  Bertie — ^her 
-dear  child — all  she  had  to  love. 

*  I  had  told  my  husband  the  whole  story,  and  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  keep  Marie  in  the  house — that  I 
was  acting  wrongly  in  encouraging  her.  Whether  I  should  ever 
have  had  resolution  enough  to  tell  her  she  must  go,  and  to  with- 
stand her  entreaties,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  wasn't  put  to  the  test, 
for  M.  Foteau  himself  begged  me  not  to  send  her  away.  By-and- 
by  she  would  relent,  he  said,  and  he  must  wait. 

'  And  the  poor  fellow  has  been  waiting  ever  since.  He  has 
kept  himself  a  good  deal  in  the  background,  but  be  has  called  on 
me  once  or  twice.  Once  he  brought  some  trinkets  which  she  had 
left,  and  I  remember  too  one  Sunday  morning  that  he  paid  me 
a  visit.  He  was  very  respectful  and  polite,  but  after  a  little 
while  he  broke  out  into  bitter  complaints  against  his  wife.  She 
could  never  have  cared  for  him.  She  really  wanted  to  be  ft^e 
from  him — ^perhaps  she  wanted  some  one  else ;  his  having  deceived 
her  about  the  baby  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  him- 
I  let  him  run  on  in  this  wild  way  for  some  time,  and  then  at  last 
he  produced  a  little  packet. 

* "  It  is  for  her,  madame.  To-day  is  her  jour  de  fete,  and  she 
always  liked  these  dried  fruits ;  and  this  cheese  is  from  her  own 
village." 

*  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him — that  is  where  the  story 
stays  now.  Marie  has  not  softened ;  she  is  only  more  silent 
and  more  mournful,  I  think  I  should  be  angry  with  her  if  I 
didn't  see  how  much  she  suffers,  and  if  she  were  not  so  fond  of 
Bertie,  for  she  idolises  that  child.' 

This  was  Marie's  story,  as  Mrs.  Calhoun  told  it  me ;  and  we 
talked  it  over  for  some  time  till  it  was  quite  late,  and  our 
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hxtMh$ad$  returned  from  the  citib,  whither  they  had  gravitated  a 
second  time. 

•You  have  bveu  telling  .Mrs.  l^eyton  about  Marie/ said  Mr. 
(.^albouQ,  with  an  air  of  profound  insight.  'Xow  I  cun  add  a 
later  chapter  to  the  story.  Foteau  is  here,  and  not  tvo  hundred 
yanLi  off.' 

Wc  were  both  interestedy  curious,  interrogutive. 

*  Yes/  he  continued,  *  he*s  the  new  waiter  at  the  club.  Ho 
tncight  me  my  whisky  and  soda.' 

*He  can't  bear  to  let  her  out  of  hia  sight,'  said  Mrs.  Calhoun. 
*  What  devotion  !     I  pity  the  poor  fellow/ 

'The  |»oor  fellow  is  a  fool/  piaid  Mr.  Calhoun  decisively. 
•Women  don^t  care  for  that  dog-like  devotion;  they  deh7>iHe  it, 
aad  jHtfhuptf  they're  not  isxr  wrong.  He  should  go  aw&y  and  leave 
hex  alone;  or  let  him  pick  up  with  some  one  else,  or  make  a  pre- 
fcenoe  of  doing  so.  That  would  bring  her  round  sooner  than  any 
amoant  of  what  you  call  devotion,  and  what  I  think  i»  downright 

Mr*  Oalhouu  made  a  prompt  exit  after  these  word^:,  |»erhap8 

being  doubtful  of  their  ellect.     For  fully  five  minutes  1  indulged 

ID  the  luxury  of  hating  htm   necri^tly.     In  justice  to  my  sex  I 

I      detested   him  with  all  my  might.     But  perliaps  he  was  right 

after  alL 

I     I  CTAYKD  with  Mrs.  Calhoun  for  about  a  month  after  that.   During 
this  time  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  closely  acquainted 
ith  ]kfane.     ^^^lcn  fibe  was  walking  with  Bi-rtJe  in  the  garden  I 
often  be  there  ;  and  little  by  httle  1  broke  through  her 
re,  and  got  her  to  talk  at>out  Lemelf  and  her  native  village, 
I  WB0  pretty  fluniliar    with  the  chores  of  Lake  Geneva  and 
ti  the  Canton  Vaud,  and  >Iane  seemed  pleased  to  talk  to  any- 
who  knew  the  places  where  the  had  lived.     It  was  with  iset 
tbitt  I  put  niytielf  in  Marie's  way,  and  tried  to  win  her 
£ca5dence.     I  hoped  to  be  able  to  hcul  thv  brt'och,  and  bring  the 
couple  together  again,  and    in  all  !  aiid  I  was   really 
up  to  that   iiubject ;  bat  I  made  Utl  le  progress.     Marie 
Tory  silent  and  .sombre*     Even  when  the  discourse  was  of  her 
dear  coontry  she  preferred  listening  to  t^ilkiug,  and  at  the  least 
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reference  or  remote  allasion  to  her  domestic  affairs  sbe  froze  into 
absolute  dumbness. 

I  was  not  altogether  discouraged,  and  one  day  she  said,  in 
reply  to  something  I  had  been  inquiring,  ^  Madame,  I  see  yon 
have  been  told  my  story,  and  you  think  I  am  wrong  and  want  to 
put  me  right.  But  no,  my  dear  lady,  you  cannot  do  it.  I  am  only 
an  ignorant  woman,  and  madame  is  learned  as  well  as  good  and 
kind ;  but  I  know  what  is  right  for  me.  I  feel  it,  and  I  cannot 
do  otherwise.  Think,  madame  ! '  she  broke  out,  with  blazing 
eyes.  *  He  wrote  to  me,  "  Baby  is  very  well,"  and  the  poor  child 
was  lying  dead  in  the  house — in  the  very  house  he  was  writing 
in  ;  and  just  when  he  had  buried  it  he  writes,  "  Baby  is  qoite 
well,  and  you  will  find  him  grown."  Look,  madame !  if  he  had 
written  the  whole  truth,  and  if  I  was  then  obliged  to  go  home — 
I  believe,  madame,  my  mistress,  who  is  an  angel,  would  have  paid 
me  my  wages  all  the  same ;  but  if  not,  if  he  must  sell  his  cafS 
and  start  work  again,  I  should  have  worked  with  him  and  borne 
all  patiently,  for  what  would  all  be  beside  the  death  of  my  sweet 
baby  ?  And  there  is  one  thing  more,  though  I  am  perhaps  too 
bold  in  saying  it.  As  madame  knows,  my  mistress  has  spoken  to 
me  about  this,  and  tried  to  persuade  me ;  but  when  she  could 
not  do  it,  why  should  madame,  whom  I  hardly  know,  hope  to 
succeed  ?  But  I  am  grateful  to  you,  madame,'  she  added  after- 
wards, in  a  changed  voice. 

Those  who  are  energetically  anxious  to  benefit  others  have 
often  to  console  themselves  for  the  mischief  they  do  by  reflecting 
on  the  excellence  of  their  intentions.  I  was  glad  to  think  that 
my  superfluous  zeal  had  not  probably  done  any  harm.  I  didn't 
approach  the  subject  again,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  Marie 
brought  it  up  of  her  own  accord. 

'  You  know  my  husband  is  here,  madame  ? '  she  said  to  me. 

I  assented. 

*  He  has  wanted  to  see  me,  and  has  called  here  once  or  twice, 
but  I  have  always  refused.     Now  he  has  sent  me  this  letter.' 

M.  Poteau  commenced  his  letter  by  saying  that  it  was  the 
last  he  would  write.  His  long  patience  had  at  last  been  tired 
out  by  his  wife's  obstinacy.  When  his  time  was  up  at  the  club 
he  should  go  away  to  America,  and  Marie  would  be  troubled  with 
him  no  more.  She  had  never  loved  him,  and  now  at  last  he  had 
ceased  to  love  her.  Before  he  went  he  would  send  her  some 
money.    All  the  wages  she  had  sent  him  from  ^Irs.  Calhoun- 
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would  be  retomed  to  her,  and  ber  dot — all  she  had  brought  with 
her — should  be  given  back  ;  and  then  everything  would  be  over 
between  them.  He  would  sail  away  to  America,  and  they  would 
never  see  each  other  again. 

This  was  the  purport  of  the  letter  which  Marie  gave  me  to 
read.  I  J)eru3ed  it  very  carefully,  went  through  it  three  times 
to  Bee  if  I  could  discover  any  last  hujie  of  a  reconciliation  latent 
in  it  Had  M.  Poteau  really  decided  to  leave  his  wife,  or  was  the 
\fHpT  written  merely  to  frighten  her  into  forgiveness?  I  handed 
\\ir  letter  back  to  Marie,  and  looked  at  her  imiuiringly. 

'  For  me,'  she  said,  *  he  may  do  as  he  likes,   madame.      1 
do  not  mind.     But  it  is  base  of  him  to  go  to  America,  and  say 
he  has  no  wife,  and  deceive  some  girl  worse  than  he  deceived  me/ 
^H    *  And  you  will  let  him  go,  Marie  ?  * 

^^     *  Certainly,  madame.     I  could  not  t*top  him  now,  but  I  would 
L    not  if  I  could,     ^^'hat  he  says  is  just.     We  are  now  free  from 
^^pch  other,  and  I  am  glad  he  will  now  leave  me  alone.' 
^^     But  her  mouth  quivered  as  she  said  it, 

Marie  ai«ked  me  not  to  mention  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Calhoun. 
*  It  might  trouble  her,*  she  &aid. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  refrain ;  and  that  evening  after  dinner 
we  were  discussing  the  question  in  the  drawing-room,  three  of  us, 
for  my  husliand  was  on  the  Scotch  moors.     I  hoped  Marie  would 

rd  and  all  be  arranged   amicably  at   last,  but  Mrs.  Calhoun 
fgkii  not. 
'  I  know  the  poor  girl's  obstinacy'  too  well,'  she  said. 
Her  husband  took  the  opposite  view. 

♦Shell  come  round,'  he  prophesied.     *That  letter's  the  most 
'sen&ible  thing  the  poor  fellow  has  done  yet.* 
<And  if  she  doesn^t  ?  "  said  I. 

*Then,'  he  replied,  '  I  hope  Poteau  will  do  as  he  says.  I  thimc 
be  will.  Tl»e  mention  of  America  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of 
the  ^ilities  for  divorce  which  that  great  country  affords.* 

And  then  Mr.  Calhoun  bethought  himself  of  bis  evening 
rubber,  and  departed  to  the  club. 

The  days  went  by,  and  we  both  watched  Marie^  hut  she  mad^ 
no  ttgn  ;  only  looked  paler,  and  was  more  sad  and  silent  than 
^ever.  Except  tx>  her  darling  IVrtie  she  hardly  spoke, 
^  Then  one  day  M.  Poteau  called  to  make  bis  respectful  adietix 
A  Mrs.  CWlhoun,  and  to  thank  her  for  what  she  had  done  and 
■m  tried  to  do ;  and  he  brought  too  the  money  he  had  gpoken 
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of  for  Marie,  which  he  begged  Mrs,  Oalhonn  would  keep  for  her. 
The  interview  did  not  last  five  minutes,  and  when  Mrs.  Calhoun 
told  me  of  it  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  tried  to  persnade  him  to 
stop  a  little  longer. 

*  No,'  she  said  ;  *  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  use.* 

*  And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Marie  ? ' 

*  Nothing  more.  All  that  I  could  say  has  been  already  said, 
and  to  no  purpose.  It  is  very,  very  sad ;  but  we  cannot  prevent 
them  drifting  hopelessly  apart.     There  is  no  help  now,' 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  driving  with  Mrs.  Calhoun  in  her 
Mmall  basket  chaise.  She  had  alighted  to  pay  a  call,  and  I  was 
waiting  for  her  when  I  saw  Marie  turn  the  comer  of  the  street  and 
come  towards  me.  The  little  boy  was  with  her ;  but  he  had  a  hoop^ 
and  he  was  trundling  it  up  and  down  the  street — not  very  skil- 
fully, but  to  his  own  evident  satisfaction.  A  man  came  out  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  I  noticed  while  he  was  yet  some  distance 
oft'  Marie's  face  became  rigid  and  hard,  and  her  eyes  assumed  a 
fixed  stare.  Just  as  he  passed  a  carriage  dashed  round  the  comer 
at  full  speed.  Marie  tiuiied  to  look  for  her  little  charge,  whom 
for  the  first  time  she  had  allowed  to  lag  behind  out  of  her  sight. 
He,  intent  on  his  hoop,  was  crossing  the  street  right  before  the 
carriage,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
carriage.  Marie  uttered  a  scream  and  dashed  forward ;  but  she 
was  too  far  off  to  do  any  good  to  the  little  fellow,  who  lay  there 
unable  to  rise  quickly.  But  the  man  I  have  mentioned  darted 
out  into  the  street,  picked  him  up,  and  literally  threw  him  into 
the  arms  of  his  nurse.  Then  the  rescuer  himself  reeled  and  fell, 
and  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  which  could  not 
be  stopped  till  one  wheel  had  passed  over  the  poor  man.  He  was 
picked  up  unconscious,  dreadfully  bruised  and  bleeding.  I  called 
to  the  bystanders  to  bring  him  to  the  pony  chaise. 

*  Put  him  on  the  seat,'  I  said,  *  and  take  him  to  the  doctor.' 
They  lifted  him  up  carefully — he  was  still  unconscious.     Then 

I  noticed  Marie — she  was  pale  and  trembling. 

*  Madame,'  she  said,  *  that  is  my  husband.' 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  for  some  seconds  they 
rested  on  her  ;  then  he  said  slowly  : 

*  Have  I  pleased  you  at  last  ?  I  am  dying  now,*  and  relapsed 
into  unconsciousness. 

Bertie  was  standing  by  Marie,  pulling  at  her  dress,  but  she 
did  not  notice  him.     Her  gaze  was  riveted  on  her  husband. 
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riy  the  chaife  drove  off,  a  man  leading  the  horses.  Marie 
followed.  Then  the  other  carriage  drove  off,  and  when  Mrs. 
Cttlhoun  fame  out  from  her  friend's  house  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  accidtiDt  but  the  little  knot  of  those  who  remained  to  tjilk  over 
the  affair.  BeHie  had  not  been  hurt  and  had  left  off  crying.  As 
we  walked  back  slowly  together  I  t^ld  her  wliat  had  happened. 
Marie  did  n<jt  return  to  the  house  till  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  Then  she  came  into  the  drawing-room  where  we  were 
sluing, 

•  Madame/  ehe  cried,  *  he  will  live,  he  will  live !  The  doctor 
fays  ao.  And  he  will  forgive  me.  I  loved  him  all  along,  I  am 
gun*  of  it.  now — it.  was  only  pride  that  made  me  cruel  and  wicked. 
And  now,  when  he  U  better,  I  will  be  his  ehive,  I  will * 

She  burst  into  tears ;  sobs  checked  her  utterance, 

*  Perha|>s  he  may  not  get  better,' she  said  at  length,  and  broke^ 
wn  completely, 

Mtkrie'B  fears  were  not  realiiied — her  husiband  did  recover.  I 
the  Island,  but  .Mrs.  Calhoun's  letters  brought  me  constant 
him.  And  (inally  I  heard  of  his  complete  convalescence 
ore  with  his  wife. 
Their  leave-taking,'  she  wrot*,*,  *  was  most  touching.  I  insisted 
on  their  having  lunoh  with  me,  and  I  sent  my  husband  out  anJ 
had  tbem  to  my^lf.  It  wan  beautiful  to  see  Marie  with  all  her 
pie  Etateliness,  but  now  tender  and  loving,  her  radiant  hnppi- 
»ofteoe-;l  ami  subdued  by  penitence  and  deep  regret  for  the 
past.  I  i^uite  understood  why  she  wanted  to  take  leave  of  Bertie 
alone.  She  did  not  wish  her  husband  to  jtee  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficing auythiiig  in  rcturiLiiig  to  liiiu.  And  when  she  had  left  the 
room  I  expressed  to  .M.  Poteau  my  gratitude  for  hi**  having  saved 
'•  life,  and  I  gave  him  an  envelope  which  contained  a 
0 — the  erjtre&sion  of  my  huflbandV  thankfulnes^i, 
'"Don't  open  it  now/' I  ^ai(l,  **but  to-morrow,  or  the  day 

<  Hut  for  once  his  volubility  deserted  him.  He  limped  about 
the  room — he  will  always  be  a  little  lame — but  didn't  manage  to 
vay  anytliing,  and  Marie  came  down  and  they  set  out  for  the 
station. 

* "  Oh,  madame !  "  he  said,  "  now  we  make  a  fresh  start—' 
t  im  tttertnd  vomr^e  (U  nocea  que  nmin  caniy)u;nf;o7i0.     And 
en  it  is  over  I  have  some  plans.     Marie  will  see  that  it  ia  good 
Vi  have  m  hatband  whd  can  make  his  wav  in  tlie  world.** 
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^  And  so  they  went  away,  hand  in  hand,  and  Marie's  story  is 
now  complete.* 

So  wrote  jMrs.  Calhonn.  Bat  I  can  add  another  incident, 
for  four  years  afterwards  I  saw  Marie  again.  I  was  at  Vevey, 
where  I  had  gone  to  leave  my  eldest  daughter  at  school,  and 
walking  slowly  down  the  quay  I  observed  the  name  Poteau  on  a 
comer  hoose.  There  was  an  awning  in  front,  and  little  tables  at 
which  one  or  two  persons  were  drinking  vermouth*  The  hoose 
was  inscribed  ^  Hotel  et  Restaurant  Poteau,'  and  there  were  a  good 
many  other  inscriptions  written  over  its  front.  I  stood  for  a  little 
time  and  read :  ^  Dejeuners  et  diners  k  la  carte  ou  a  prix  fixe. 
Table  d'hote,  6.30,  2  fr.  50  c.  Salon  de  lecture.'  I  had  not 
perused  the  whole  house-front  when  a  man  came  out  and  begged 
me  to  enter. 

^I  am  M.  Poteau,'  he  said.  *My  wife  has  seen  you.  You  are 
the  friend  of  Madame  Calhoun.' 

And  then  Marie  came  forward  and  greeted  me  warmly.  She 
was  not  changed,  except  that  she  looked  cheerful  and  happy.  She 
had  a  great  deal  to  ask  about  Mrs.  Calhoun  and  Bertie,  and  it  was 
long  before  her  curiosity  was  satisfied.  M.  Poteau  meantime 
was  impatient  to  show  me  his  hotel — the  salle-a-manger,  large  and 
airy ;  the  salon  de  lecture,  small,  but  with  a  piano  and  an  l^glish 
paper,  the  garden  at  the  back,  shady  and  cool,  were  all  pointed 
out  to  me  with  enthusiasm. 

^  The  hotel  begins  to  march,  madame ;  we  have  had  several 
English  people,  and  now  we  have  two  ladies  from  Boston  who  have 
been  here  more  than  a  month,  and  they  are  all  well  satisfied,  and 
say  they  will  recommend  me.  And  * — M.  Poteau  sank  his  voice  to 
a  whisper — '  I  have  my  eye  on  a  hotel  in  Montreux  which  will 
soon  be  for  sale— uu  hotel  du  premier  rang,  madame.' 

Then  Marie  took  me  upstairs  to  a  room  where,  in  a  child's  cot, 
a  rosy  infant  of  about  two  years  old  was  sleeping. 

'  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,'  she  said,  '  and  I  am  very 
happy.  Only  I  think  sometimes  how  wretched  and  miserable  I 
was  through  all  those  years,  and  how  it  was  my  own  fault.' 

M.  Poteau  came  in  and  glanced  at  his  wife  and  then  at  the 
child.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  lace  with  which  the  baby's 
frock  was  fringed- 

*  Un  pen  de  luxe^  n^eatn^  pae,  madame  f  But  that  hurts  not ; 
c^eat  pov/r  monsieur  7non  fila^  and  she  likes  it  too.  La  reine  le 
veiUf  you  know,  madame.' 
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DIFFICCLTIES. 


That  notliing  liappend  for  certain  ezeepV  (he  unexpected  is  a 
dogma  that  all  of  us  have  to  Bubscribe  to.  It  is  proved  in  small 
mattcn  as  well  as  in  large  onep,  alike  in  tbo  case  of  those  wbo 
have  dramatic  experiences,  or  who  lead  homely  and  uneventful 
Uvea.  The  inmates  of  Halswater  Hall  were  no  exception  to  this 
rale.  After  the  painful  etcenes  and  violent  quarrels  that  had  lately 
taken  place  among  them,  it  would  have  hardly  seemed  possible 
tbat  a  week,  far  less  a  month,  hence  would  have  found  them  all 
lifing  together  under  the  same  roof,  and,  outwardly  at  least,  in 
the  same  fashion  as  before.  Yet  fo  it  woii.  The  result  was 
brooght  about  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Grace  Tremenhere. 
When,  after  her  interviow  with  Mr-  Rosooe,  her  sisters,  alarmed 
by  her  abKrnoe  from  the  family  circle,  went  to  her  room,  they 
Ibond  her,  as  has  been  said,  in  sad  case,  and  when  the  doctor 
arrived  be  gave  a  most  serious  report  of  her. 

*  Your  sister,*  he  said,  '  is  tfutiferiiig  from  the  effect  of  some 
•erere  shock  to  her  system.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive,  but  It 
ii  absolutely  necewary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  her  case  that  I 
•honld  know  what  has  happened.* 

Dr.  Gardner  (as  he  was  always  called,  though  he  was  only  a 
geoetml  practitioner)  was  by  no  means  of  the  ovdinary  type  of 
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country  doctor.  He  bad  an  iDdependence  of  his  own,  and  ^S 
tised  medicine  because  he  Uke<l  it.  He  was  highly  eeteemed  in 
the  county,  and,  what  is  very  rare  with  men  of  his  professioi 
was  on  the  bench  of  magistrates.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Eos 
would  not  have  sent  for  him  if  the  services  of  a  more  plia 
practitioner  could  have  been  procured  on  equally  short  notice^  but 
there  was  no  time  to  pick  and  choose.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
Mr.  Roscoe,  but  the  two  ladies,  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
himself.  His  countenance,  a  fine  florid  one,  looked  so  grave 
behind  his  moon-shaped  spectacles,  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
deny  the  conclusion  to  which  his  professional  observation  had  led 
him.  Philippa  indeed  was  so  frightened  that  if  she  had  be 
alone  she  would  probably  have  given  him  every  detail ;  bnt  whe: 
the  two  sisters  were  together  the  elder  was  always  the  speaker. 

*  ThW^ngagement  between  my  sister  and  Mr,  Sinclair,  of 
which  you  nave  doubtless  heard,*  said  Agnes,  *has  been  suddenly 
broken  off.' 

*  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it?'  said  the  Doctor.  *  Um !  ha !  And  not, 
I  suppose,  by  the  young  lady's  own  desire  ? ' 

'Yes;  the  disruption  is  her  own  act  entirely.    It  is  in  na 
respect  a  family  arrangement,  if  you  mean  that,'  waa  the  brusq 
reply. 

*Nay,  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  madam,  but  only  to 
at  the  facts,'  returned  the  Doctor  dryly.    *  I  may  take  it,  I  sup 
that  her  determination,  however  necessary  and  unrepented  of, 
given  her  pain  ?  * 

*No  doubt,*  exclaimed  Philippa,  glancing  with  tearful  eyes 
towards  the  bed,  where  Grace  was  lying  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
wandering  speech, '  that  is  what  has  done  the  mischief.' 

*To  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  is  beyond  my  skill,  Mi 
PhiUppa,*  observed  the  doctor  gently,  *but  we  must  do  wliat  w- 
can,'     He  wrote  out  certain  prescriptions,  and  then  said,  'I  wiJi 
send  Miss  Grace  a  good  nurse.' 

*  My  sister  and  I  are  surely  the  proper  persons  to  attend  a 
her,'  observed  Agnes, 

*  No.     Kelations  are  too  sympathetic.     In  a  case  like  this 
is  most  important  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  excite  th 
patient.     She  will  be  here  tonight.      I  will  pay  an  early  visi 
to-morrow  morning.' 

There  was  only  one  way,  it  waa  paid  in  Westmoreland,  of 
evading   Dr.  Gardner's    prescriptions — by  diemisaal,  and    Miss 
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Agnps  vn?  not  prepared  to  go  that  length.  Sho  noticcflj  liow- 
prer,  with  great  displeasure  thnt  for  the  future  Le  preferred  to 
IrefiH  himfieiF,  when  giving  orders  about  bis  [mlient,  to  Philippa 
inatead  of  herself;  and  though  she  had  had  no  idea  in  her  mind 
ler  than  a  kind  one  in  preferring  to  nurse  Grace  with  her  own 
id«,  the  Doctor's  rcfu?al  of  her  request  made  Richard's  wild 
runationa  especially  hatoful  to  her- 

•  That  woman's  ns  hard  as  nails,'  was  the  Doctor's  reflection  as 
he  rode  away.  •  My  objecting  to  her  tending  the  poor  girl  because 
ehe  WU8  (oo  syrnpnthetic  was  a  good  one,'  by  which,  ns  he  rolled 
head  and  winked  his  eye  in  evident  enjoyment  of  his  own 
imour,  it  i^  reasonable  to  snjipose  tliat  he  meant  'a  good  joke*' 
A^  he  mounted  his  horse  at  the  Kail  door,  Mr.  Ro?coe  had  a 
words  with  him  in  his  self-assumed  character  of  head  of  the 
The  Doctor  spoke  with  much  greater  plainness  to  him 
ling  his  patient  than  he  had  done  to  the  ladies.  'The 
y  a  very  serious  one,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  and  not  the  lees 
that  lis  origin  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,* 

So  far  was  the  idea  from  Mr.  Koscoe's  mind  that  the  two 

ten  could  have  been  bo  imprudent  as  to  acquaint  the  Doctor 

(amily  affaira,  thai  he  actually  imagined  him  to  refer  to 

•V  having  heart  disease.    *  I  have  never  heard  that  she  was 

aflected/  he  replied. 

The  observation,  though  go  artless,  by  no  means  impressed  the 
rtor  with  his  simplicity;  he  only  leapt  to  the  right  conclusion  at 
once.    *  This  gentleman,'  he  said  to  himself,  •  takes  it  for  granted 
that  I  have  been  told  nothing,  and  has  no  wish  to  enlighten  me.' 
Mr,  KoMoe  instantly  perceived  his  mistnko,  and  began  tpeak- 
o(  Grace's  change  of  views  with  great  freedom. 
'It  b  a  resolution  she  has  come  to  from  the  arguments  of 
Ttrasteo  and  guardian,*  he  said  ;  *  none  of  us  have  had  anything 
do  with  it.     Her  conclusion,  liowever,  is  in  my  opinion  n  just 
one;  hot  of  course  the  sentiment  remains.     Under  such  circnm-* 
atuic-  ■    since   her  intention  is  nnnlterahle),  I  conclude  it 

ill  ,  to  avoid  any  risk  of  excitement,  that  the  late  object 

her  afiTections  should  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  possible?' 
IT*  vrnt  a*  indltTerent  as  hft  could  niuke  it,  though  the 

I    >etor'«  opinion  on  such  a  matter  upon  his  ^ide  ^t^uck 
aa  of  great  importAncc. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  mc,  Mr.  Koacoe,'  aniwered  the  Doctor 
ly,  •  to  say  either  "  jes"  or  "  no"  to  that  qneitlan  at  pre- 
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sent.  It  is  only  too  likely  that  it  may  make  no  difference  to  the 
poor  girl  whether  the  young  man  goes  or  stays ;  she  is  on  the 
brink  of  -brain  fever.  Bat  should  she  surrire  it,  it  would  in  my 
opinion  be  the  wiser  course  to  keep  ]Mr.  Sinclair — and  from  what 
I  gather  from  her  sisters  I  conclude  he  has  no  wish  to  go — within 
reach.  His  presence  may  be  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  wish  him 
farewell.' 

*  With  brain  fever  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Roscoe  cynically,  hi« 
disappointment  at  the  other's  reply  getting  the  better  of  las 
usual  self-restraint. 

*  I  am  supposing  that  she  comes  to  herself  again/  answered 
the  Doctor  harshly,  for  he  too  had  a  temper  of  his  own ;  *  if  not, 
I  presume  Miss  Tremenhere  will  not  grudge  the  hospitality  she 
will  have  thrown  away  upon  him.  Good  afternoon,  sir,'  and  with 
a  curt  nod  he  put  spurs  to  his  cob  and  rode  away. 

'  An  impudent  apothecary ! '  was  Mr.  Hoscoe's  comment  as  he 
turned  to  enter  the  house ;  but,  however  he  may  have  despised  the 
man,  he  felt  that  a  spoke  had  been  put  into  the  wheel  of  his  plans, 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  would  interfere  with  its  working. 
Even  in  his  anger,  however,  he  clearly  perceived  the  source  of 
this  mischance.  '  This  all  comes  of  the  senseless  frankness  with 
which  that  old  busybody's  questions  have  been  answered  upstairs,' 
he  muttered  to  himself.  *  Agnes  I  can  trust  not  to  lose  her  head, 
but  Philippa,  where  sentiment  is  concerned,  is  always  a  fool.' 
He  did  not  feel  any  especial  resentment  towards  Walter,  as  a  less 
practical  schemer  would  have  done,  but,  since  it  was  now  probable 
that  the  young  fellow  would  stay  on,  resolved  to  treat  him  with 
civility.  And  thus  it  happened  that  things  went  on  at  the  Hall 
with  tolerable  smoothness,  notwithstanding  late  events.  There 
was  a  difference  of  course,  however,  in  the  manner  of  their  going.  In 
spite  of  their  dread  of  the  sick  room,  Agnes  and  Philippa  were  a  good 
deal,  by  turns,  in  their  sister's  room,  and  scarcely  ever  appeared 
together  in  public,  even  at  meals-  These  were  always  melancholy 
affairs ;  for  many  days  the  Angel  of  Death  hovered  over  the 
household  and  laid  its  finger  on  every  lip.  The  Doctor,  indeed 
(none  of  your  despairing  ones),  could  at  one  time  only  say,  *  I 
do  not  yet  give  up  all  hope.'  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore, 
how  Walter's  spirits  sank  to  zero,  and  the  gloom  darkened  on 
Eichard  Eoscoe's  brow ;  they  found  a  melancholy  consolation  in 
each  other's  company,  but  seldom  interchanged  a  word.    Walter 
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knew  Uiat  be  had  Richard's  eympatLj,  but  never  gue&sed  the 
nifferiDgs — so  blind  is  lore  to  others  as  \?eli  as  to  its  object — that 
}•  1  upon  his  own  account.     Agnes  was  genuinely  grieved, 

Li_  _     i  i>a  passioniitt'iy  po  ;  her  eoul  was  wrung  with  remorse  as 

well  as  ptty,  Mr.  Roscoe  alone  was  resigned  to  the  obstruction 
that  interfered  with  hh  planet,  and  looked  coufidently  to  nature  to 
remove  it.  He  had  no  ill-will  to  Grace»  lie  confessed  to  himself, 
b«t  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  him  if  she  went  to  heaven* 
/>wa/f/«7"rimim,or, as  he  expressed  it,  'this  buBinesa  turned  out  as 
bftdly  u*  every  other  infernal  thing  that  he  had  put  his  hand  to,' 
Grace  got  better ;  it  was  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  have 
hapfiened  to  him,  but  it  complicated  matters  that  were  already  in 
a  TCiy  serious  tanglo.  The  rejoicings  of  the  household  jarred 
upon  him  in  a  manner  that,  looking  at  himself  from  the  outnde 
ad  it  waa  his  hublt  to  do,  utmost  alarmed  him, 

Di#apI>ointment  and  delay  he  hud  hitherto  borne  with  wonder- 
ful equanimity,  considering  tho  dangers  they  brought  with  them, 
h  '  "  't  that  he  was  now  losing  his  patience  and  his  temper, 
A  :J  nothing  so  Bucceshful  as  succes.^,  so  he  was  well  aware 

there  IS  nothing  that  precipitates  calamity  like  desperation,  and 
yet  h'-  iwing  de»iperate.     He  knew  it  and  fought  agninf^t 

U»  bui ,  I  -ilowly,  despair  was  gaining  the  upper  hand  of  him. 

Ptfrilfl  environed  lam  on  every  tide  of  Avhich  no  one  knew, 
or  knew  all,  except  himself.  As  Josh  had  foreseen,  and  even 
taxed  him  with  that  folly,  Edward  RoK-oe  was  a  gambhr  to  the 
core  ;  he  could  perceive  the  rashness  of  it  in  otherH,  with  whom  it 
took  other  directions,  and  he  had  often  profited  by  it.  lie  was  not 
even  blind  to  it  in  hid  own  case,  but  his  overjwwering  egotism 
and  confidence  in  hi«  own  sagacity  hud  led  him  into  enormoos 
ipecuiations,  which  had  turned  out  ill,  and  involved  him  in 
Babiliticd  wliicb  he  had  no  means  of  meeting,  except  by  driblets 
and  fair  words.  He  waa  furious,  not  fo  much  with  his  ill  luck,  as 
xi\-  '  *■  're  of  hU  own  forecasts.  He  had  been  taken  in  by 
iu  Jrcls.     If  ho  had  had  any,  one  might  almost  have 

tliat  hii«  »cIf'rcR[>ect  was  wounded.  What  hrljted  to  drive 
to  despair  was  the  atraofphere  of  hate — his  own  hate,  and  of 
IdtOWD  making — with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  had  never 
cared  for  anyone  but  himnelf,  but  that  \^  Policitudo  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  animositicj  which  are 
always  disidvantxigeouii:  be  had  had,  at  the  wort^t,  only  a 
cold  contempt  for  thoie  who  btood  in  his  way  or  thwarted  bi4 
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schemes.  But  now  he  began  to  hate  them.  Even  his  broth^^ 
though  Agnes  had  never  revealed  his  conduct  to  her,  had  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  him.  He  resented  his  familiarity  vith 
Walter^  and  felt  that  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  carry- 
ing out  his  scheme  with  respect  to  Grace.  If  the  girl  had  died 
this  would  not  have  mattered,  but  she  was  geUing  better.  If  she 
got  well,  and  was  reconciled,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  come  and 
gone,  with  Walter,  it  would  not  matter ;  but  he  was  none  the  less 
angry  with  Richard.  He  now  repented  that  he  had  made  a  confi- 
dante of  ieither  of  the  sisters  with  respect  to  the  document  that 
he  had  intercepted ;  women  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
secrets,  though  at  the  time  it  had  seemed  to  him  the  safe^ 
course  to  take.  It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  reveal  it, 
since  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  own  expectations.  If 
Grace  should  ever  marry  Walter,  she  should  never  know  but  that 
she  did  so  otherwise  than  to  her  own  detriment ;  he  would  be 
always  Sinclair  to  her  and  never  Vernon;  though  Boscoe  now 
wished  that  he  had  kept  that  matter  to  himself.  But  he  hated 
Sinclair  because  there  lay  in  him — though  he  knew  it  not  and 
should  never  know  it — the  potentiality  of  seizing  the  whole  Tre- 
menhere  estate  for  himself  or  his  offspring. 

Philippa,  indeed,  Mr.  Roscoe  could  hardly  be  said  to  hate ; 
but  he  was  exasperated  with  her  for  her  weakness  about  the  young 
people,  which  had  enlisted  the  Doctor  on  their  side,  and  also  for  a 
certain  obstinacy  which  she  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  opposing 
his  wishes.  The  person  he  hated  most  of  all  was  the  lady  whose 
hospitality  he  was  enjoying,  and  who  had  done  him  a  hundred 
good  offices,  Agnes  Tremenhere.  It  is  said  that  the  very  wickedest 
of  us  have  a  tender  spot  in  our  hard  hearts  for  those  who  love  us, 
that  even  a  Sykes  has  a  weakness  for  his  Nancy.  But  this  is  not 
only  not  the  case,  but  in  some  instances  their  very  liking  for  us 
aggravates  our  dislike  for  them.  Perhaps  if  Agnes  had  always  been 
subservient  to  him  he  would  have  had  the  same  contemptuous 
tolerance  for  her  as  he  had  for  Philippa,  but  her  occasional  fits 
of  fondness  found  no  favour  with  him;  while  her  opposition, 
which  was  much  more  frequent  and  resolute  than  that  of  her 
sister,  now  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  that  was  little  short  of 
fury.  Mr.  Edward  Eoscoe  felt,  in  short,  that  he  was  becoming 
dangerous ;  a  thing  which  would  not  have  troubled  him  much 
had  he  not  been  aware  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  was  likely  to 
be  hurtful  not  only  to  others  bat  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER     XLY. 
'edwakd's  queen.' 

Grace  Tremexuere  had  Burvived  the  crisis  of  wbat  bad  been  a 
most  dangerous  illness,  and  was  on  the  road  to  recovery;  she 
had  returned  to  consciousneus,  but  yet  could  hardly  be  paid  to 
have  'come  to  herself.'  Her  condition  resembled  that  of  some 
would-be  suicide  who,  having  been  rescued  from  the  fate  she  has 
sought,  fiays  to  herself,  '  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  deud?*uud  then 
comes  suddenly  to  the  sad  knowledge  that  it  is  the  Present — and 
the  Pafit — that  she  is  confronting,  and  not  the  Future, 

But  the  Grace  Tremenhere  whom  we  knew  she  was  no 
longer.  Her  beautiful  hair  is  shorn,  her  eyes  are  caverns,  her 
cheeks  are  shrunk  and  pale ;  but  all  that  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  ho{)4ilef^6  void  within.  The  con^cioubnct^s  of  the  full 
extent  of  her  misery  has  come  back  to  her.  When  she  awoke 
fir&t  with  a  sane  mind,  it  so  happened  that  only  the  nurse  and 
the  Doctor  were  in  the  room. 

'  Is  he  here  still  ?  '  she  inquired  feebly. 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  he  has  not  gone  yet,*  said  the  nurse  consolingly, 
'  Miss  Gmce  is  asking  for  you,  sir.* 

The  Doctor  took  her  place  by  the  bedside.  He  knew  that  he 
was  Dot  in  the  girl's  thoughts  at  all,  but  that  did  not  wound  his 
amotiT  propre.  His  weather-beaten  face  was  full  of  the  keenest 
sympathy,  yet  cheery  too;  of  all  his  medicines  Dr.  Gardner  was. 
Us  patients  said,  the  most  wholesome  tonic. 

*  Ves,  my  dear,  he  La  still  here,'  be  said. 

*  Then  he  does  not  know,'  she  moaned,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
The  Doctor's  position  was  an  embarrassing  one.     He  was  not 

in  his  patient's  conBdence,  nor,  indeed,  aftt-r  that  first  visit  of  his, 
had  he  been  in  that  of  her  sisters.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  book  clasped 
and  locked  to  him,  or,  as  he  himself  expreesed  it,  like  a  railway 
company  of  whose  time-table  liradskaw  scornfully  remarks,  'No 
ill  formation.' 

With  Walter  Sinclair,  however,  the  doctor  bad  had  pome  talk, 
and  wew  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  young  gentlemun'fl  sen- 
timents, as  well  as  with  his  views  of  the  situation. 

*  It  doesn't  much  i«ignify,  my  dear,  what  he  knows,  or  what  ho 
docfl  not  know,' answered  the  Doctor  dryly  ;  '  lie  cares  for  nothing 
except  to  hear  about  you.    If  he  hns  any  regard  for  mei  it  is  as  for 
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one  of  his  old  Indian  friends,  and  Mr.  Ikichard'tf,  beoaase  I  am 
**  Medicine  Man,"  and  in  attendance  upon  you.     Every  mornin 
it  is  "  How  is  Grace  ?  "  and  never  "  How  do  yoti  do  ?  ** 

Her  eyes  were  lit  up  for  a  moment  xdlh  an  intense  delight,' 
which  Blowly  died  away  a^  she  replied  with  a  eigh  : 

*  I  can't  see  him — I  daren't  see  him,' 

*  Of  courae  not,  my  dear.     The  thing  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of 
present — or  perhaps,  as  you  were  about  to  suy,  even  at  all.     S 
he  will  remain  here  till  you  are  well  and  strong.     Now  tell  me,  is 
there  anything  you  can  think  of  that  will  give  you  pleasure  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  nothing  V  she  moaned  despairingly. 

*  A  friend  of  yours  has  been  writing  almost  every  day  to  me, 
one  who  loves  you  very  much  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way  ;  when 
you  get  a  little  strongt'T,  don't  you  think  you  would  like  to  see 
Aim?' 

*  Yes.     I  should  like  to  see  Sir.  AUerton  very  much.* 
Dr.  Gardner  nodded,  and  put  no  more  que&tioug.     He 

more  than  satisfied  with  the  state  of  his  patient*     He  had  the 
reputation  of  leaving  those  he  attended  upon  too  soon  upon  the 
road  to  recovery,  not  so  much  because  he  shrank  from  the  least 
imputation  of  making  the  most  of  them  as  from  his  horror  of 
humbug  ;  but  Grace  Tremenhere's  case  was  an  exceptional  one  in 
his  eyes.     He  knew  that  he  should  soon  see  her  convalescent  in 
its  ordinary  sen^e,  but  he  wanted  to  see  her  curei,  which  would, 
he  felt,  be  a  very  different  thing.     So  interested  had  he  been  in 
the  matter  that  he  had  taken  the  unusual  step  of  communicating 
with    Mr.    AUerton,    by  whom  his  good  intentions  had  been 
thoroughly  appreciated,     It  is  possible  for  two  honest  men  t 
understand  one  another,  even  upon  paper;  and  it  would  bar- 
amazed  the  Council  of  the  Law  Association  to  know  how  man 
letters — and  those  long  ones — one  of  its  most  eminent  membe 
had  written  without  charging  bis  correspondent  sixpence  for  them 
He  had  readily  promised  that  in  case  of  Grace's  recovery  he  wonl 
come  down  to  Halswater   and  see  her,  though   he  deteiited  t 
country  in  winter,  and  long  journeys — unless  at  so  much  per  fi 
— at  all  times. 

Grace  w^as  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  bear  soch 
interview,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Gardner  discouraged  Ihi 
presence  of  her  sisters  about  his  patient  as  much  as  possibi 
He  saw  that  she  shrank  from  them,  though  he  could  not  gU' 
the  cause ;  which   was   no  &li;r   on  his  sagacity,  for  she 
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KarJly  have  explained  it  herself.  What  troubled  her  almost 
as  much  as  her  estrangement  from  her  lover  was  the  new  and 
terrible  light  which  Mr.  Koscoe  had  thrown  upon  her  father's 
character;  and  though  she  had  accepted  it  to  a  certain  extent, 
8iic  way,  strangely  enough,  more  apprehensive  now  than  she  had 
been  before  of  hearing  anything  from  their  lips  to  hia  disndvan- 
lage-.  She  need  not  have  been  so,  for  they  had  both  something 
else  to  think  about  much  more  pressing  than  their  father's  memory, 
but  from  Mr.  Allerton  she  felt  she  would  get  the  truth,  without 
the  alloy  of  disappointment  or  resentment.  She  had  little  hope 
but  that  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Walter's 
father  had  been  tricked  and  ruined  was  correct ;  the  more  her 
mind  dwelt  upon  it — and  it  shared  her  mind  with  that  other 
vretchetlnees  which  was  its  consequence — the  more  she  felt  that 
be  could  not  have  invented  a  story  so  capable  of  refutation,  but 
still  he  might  have  exaggerated  it  for  his  own  purposes.  If 
it  was  true,  in  its  disgraceful  entirety,  would  Walter  be  still  stay- 
ing on  under  the  same  roof  with  her?  She  was  obliged,  alas !  to 
jwer  for  him — because  she  knew  he  loved  her  so— that  that 
ight  be  the  case.  For  her  sake  be  would  forgive  all,  perhaps, 
and  be  content  to  wed  with  shame,  for  it  was  with  her  father's 
■liatM  that  she  identified  herself;  and  it  rested  with  her  to  pre- 
vent the  cacrifice. 

To  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  man  of  the  world,  but  of  any 
pFTSon  of  average  cornm*  n  sense  who  has  over-lived  those  social 
ftoperstitionfi,  which  arc  to  the  full  as  monstrons  as  our  spiritual 
ooet,  ihui  sensitiveness  of  feeling  may  seem  ridiculous.  If  one 
luB  done  nothing  wrong  oneself,  h»w  can  one  be  smirched  by 
UM>iker*s  wrong?  But  even  otherwise  honest  and  g0i.>d  men  are 
foond  to  be  so  cniel  and  unjust  m  to  think  ill  of  a  person  because 
cif  his  illegitimacy,  and  Grace  was  no  more  illogical  than  they — 
indeed,  lutd  her  case  been  another's  she  would  have  taken  a  just 
view  of  it,  bat  to  some  sensitive  and  delicate  natures  injustice 
loer«  its  wrong  when  they  are  themselves  its  victimi". 
_  In  those  days  of  growing  convalescence  there  was  at  lea8t  one 
Mofod.  to  Grace,  tliat  Mr.  Koscoe  did  not  come  near  her.  8be 
B-  '  ''yond  <-v  'to  nee  the  man  that   had  destroyed 

|L.  J  both  i>i  i-.Ji  and  of  her  love,  and  she  wondered  at 

kr  immuDity  from  this  indiction.  Agnes  wondered  also;  it 
teemed  io  strange  tliat  Edward,  who  always  did  exactly  what  was 
right,  should  not  Lave  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  congratulate 
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tlie  girl  upon  her  recovery,  but  ehe  did  not  make  any  observation 
to  him  on  the  matter ;  the  relations  between  them  had  becoi 
strained  on  account  of  her  refusal  to  assist  him  with  a  loan 
larger  amount  than  usual.      She  was  not  fond  of  lending 
money  even  to  him,  and  jwrhajjs  fhe  reflected  that  his  finding 
self  short  of  it  would  hasten  his  movements  in  the  direction  whi< 
she  etill  wished  him  to  take  as  much  as  ever.     4She  waa  tired  oi 
waiting  for  this  laggard  lover,  and  at  the  same  time  resented 
making  use  of  her  property  without  having  established  the  rigl 
to  do  so.     Moreover  his  application  had  been  couched  in  mi 
leas  loving  and  seductive  tones  than  he  had  hitherto  given 
self  the  trouble  to  use.    He  was  getting  impatient  and  reckl^ 
Philippa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  surprised  that  he  was  lot 
to  intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  one  whom  his  revelatiox 
had  made  so  miserable ;  but  that  was  not  in  fact  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Itoscoe's  failure  in  what  Agnes  termed  'a  natural  attention.*    His 
l>06ition  had  become  too  perilous,  his  temper  was  too  seven 
tried,  to  admit  of  his  conforming  even  to  the  most  ordinary  coi 
ventions.     If  either  sister  had  remonstrated   with   him  for 
neglect  of  their  invalid,  he  would  probably  have  said  that  ]i*>  di 
not  care  one  farthing  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive. 

Neither  of  them  did  so,  though  for  very  different  reasons, 
what  affected  Agnes  much  more  than  his  brutal  indifference  toGra( 
was  his  growing  familiarity  with  Philippa,    This  had  become  vi 
marked  ;  for  though  his  behaviour  towards  her  was  in  no  resj 
more  tender  than  it  had  been,  he  was  constantly  in  her  companj 
and  alone.     They  walked  together  in  the  garden  and  in  parti* 
on  the  cliff  terrace  above  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  which  a  tower, 
*  Folly,'  as  it  was  called  by  the  neighbours,  had  been  erected, 
was  scarcely  used  even  in  warm  weather,  though  it  had  bi 
designed  as  a  Bummer-house,  and  it  was  strange  indeed  that 
should  have  attractions  for  anybody  at  the  present  time  when  tl 
mountains  were  covered  with  huow  and  the  waters  sealed  by 
No  one  but  a  woman  who  has  felt  jealousy  could  understand  tl 
rage  that  filled  the  heart  of  Agnes  Tremtnhere  when  she  firet  sal 
her  sister  and  Edward  Roscoe  leave  the  giirden  aud  climb  tl 
Bteps  that  led  to  the  cliff  terrace  together.     It  was  not  love  tl 
took  him  there,  but  only  the  desire  of  speaking  with  his  coi 
panion — on  a  very  different  subject — without  fear  of  interrupt  ioi 
but  Agnes  thought  it  was  h*>vo,  or  rather  the  pi<  ' 
was  almofct  as  bad.    And  Philippa  knew  that  ti 
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not  displeased.  She  Lad  ofteu  made  her  sister  jealous,  but 
never  with  such  apparently  good  reason,  for  Edward's  caution  had 
hitherto  restrained  her ;  but  now  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
prudence.  So  Philippa  took  her  revenge  in  feminine  faohion  for 
manj  a  snub  and  ^^light  she  had  received  at  her  Kister*s  hands. 

One  afternoon  Agnes  was  in  the  siok  room  paying  a  more  per- 
functory visit  to  '  her  dear  Grace  *  even  than  Ubual ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  canse  for  anxiety  on  the  patient's  account,  and  her 
tbonghtfi  were  just  now  dwelling  upon  other  things — the  fact 
that  Ko9coe  and  Philijipa  were  walking  together  in  the  gordea 
below  for  one  thing.  She  was  not  even  talking  with  Grace, 
u{»on  whom  at  the  moment  the  nurse  was  attending,  but  idly 
engaged  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  school  history  she  had 
taken  down  from  its  shelf.  It  had  been  one  of  Grace's  lesson- 
books»  not  so  long  ago,  when  Philippa  had  been  her  governess, 
and  was  divided  into  portions  with  a  note  here  and  there  in 
PfailJppa*a  hand.  On  some  occasion  when  she  had  taken  up  that 
book,  it  is  probable  that  her  mind,  like  that  of  Agnes  nt  the  pre- 
vent moment,  was  astray  from  the  subject  before  her,  and  had 
dwelt  on  other  things.  One  historic  passage  had  the  phrase 
*Philip[>a,  Edward's  queen*  in  it,  and  the  blue  pencil  in  some 
mndering  moment  had  imdertcored  the  words.  The  writer  had 
doubtless  merely  wished  to  see  *how  it  looked,' with  the  intention 
of  rubbing  it  out  again,  but  she  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  there 
it  stood,  *  Philippa,  Edwajd*8  queen,'  in  iUdka.  The  writing  on 
the  waU  of  Belshazzar^s  palace  could  scarcely  have  filled  those  who 
nwit  with  deeper  emotion  than  that  which  the  sight  of  that  blue 
line  ei'oked  in  its  reader,  but  the  meaniog  in  her  case  hud  nothing 
of  mystery  in  it;  it  was  its  very  plainness  that  drove  the  colour  from 
her  cheek  and  turned  her  heart  to  stone.  She  wondered  that 
Phili)il>a  bad  da^^d  ia  indulge  in  a  day-dream  such  as  thi:;,  but 
•b«  tore  out  the  leaf  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom— a  proof  indeed 
of  the  treachery  she  had  long  sus])ectcd.  As  she  did  so,  her  eye's 
chwaoed  to  glance  at  the  window,  and  through  it  perceived  her 
lister  and  her  companion  a«cending  the  winding  step;*  that  led  to 
the  terrace.  Witli  a  wild  cry  which  startled  Grace  in  her  pil- 
lowed chair  she  rushed  from  the  n>om. 
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CHAPTER   XLVL 
*SnE  IS  MY  wifr' 

The  shades  of  earlj  evening  were  already  fiilling,  and  the  daj 
had  been  bitterly  cold,  but  Agnes  Tremenhere  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  throw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  befote  taking  her 
to  the  terrace.     There  was  a  fire  in  her  blood  that  prevented 
from  feeling  the  fog  that  was  rising  from  the  mere,  or  the  win 
air  upon  the   hill-top.     We  cannot  hold  a  fire  in  our  hand 
thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,  but  pas&ion  is  stronger  t 
imagination,   and   can   for  a   time   ignore    all    physical    incon- 
veniences ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  but  it  was  not  with  co 
As  she  hurried  np  the  winding  steps  that  led  to  the  cliff- 
she  had  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  she  had   not    thought 
what    to  say  or  what    to  do;    a   blind   instinct    of    rage 
hate   impelled  her  to  seek  out  the  treacherous    pair,    and   tax 
one  of  them  at  least  with  her   perfidy.      The  proof  of  it,  that 
lay  in  her  bosom  and  seemed  to  burn  i(,  was   ftlight  indeed  l 
but  coming  as  it  did  upon  the  top  of  a  hundred  corroboratii 
circumst.incep,  and,  al)ove  all,  at  a  moment  when  her  jealoi 
was  at   its   height,   it   brought  conviction   with    it.     Phiiipj 

*  Edward's  queen.'  She  tried  to  think  of  the  shameless  woi 
only,  and  not  of  her  companion ;  she  could  not  bear  to  picti 
him  as  yielding  to  temptation.  It  was  impossible  that  for 
these  years  he  could  have  paid  court  to  her,  given  her,  tacitly  bat 
unmistakably,  to  understand  that  his  life  was  bound  up  in  herq^d 
and  of  late  that  nothing  but  mere  pecuniary  details  prevento^^ 
their  becoming  one  in  the  eyes  of  all  as  they  had  long  been  in 
their  inmost  hearts,  and  3'et  have  been  deceiving  her.  These  aw 
things  common  enough  with  lovers,  but  of  which  no  woman  believes 
her  lover  capable.  Her  rival  in  his  affection  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
capable  of  anything.  She  will  tell  Philippa  what  she  thinks 
her,  and  in  Edward's  presence,  so  that  hereafter  he  shall  have 
excuse  for  being  deceived. 

Those  she  is  in  search  of  are  not  on  the  terrace,  but  in  t 

*  Folly,'  a  roomy  and  solid  structure,  with  a  stone  chamber  beloi 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen  for  the  accommodation  of  pici 
parties,  and  above,   a  well-lighted   apartment   commanding 
extensive  view.     The  windows  are  of  parti-coloured  glasa,  tJiroui 
which  the  landscape  is  supposed  lo  be  seen  under  the  aspects 
the  four  seasons.   Unlike  the  seasons  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  m 
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difficult  to  recall  our  hours  of  adversity  when  we  are  happy  than 

'to  picture  our  happiness  when  we  are  miserable,  it  is  an  easier 

ta&k  to  portray  winter  in  summer  than  summer  in  winter.     There 

h  no  pane,  however  brightly  hued,  that  can  now  bring  bac-k  the 

hour  *  of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower.*    At  thia 

Itime  of  year,  even  at  noonday,  the  room  with  its  spare  summer 

'furniture  looks  bare  and  melancholy,  in  unison  with  the  fog  and 

)iro8t  without.     Its  tenautd,  too,  are  wretched-looking;  they  are 

[ftUisdtog  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  fix  their  gaze  upon  it,  not 

['because  the  wintry  scene  has  any  attraction  for  them,  but  because 

*ach  prefers  it  to  looking  into  the  other's  face.     They  have  not 

icxactly  quarrelled,  but  they  have  disagreed,  and  are  very  dis- 

itisfied,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  with  one  another.     It  is 

not  wilhotit  difficulty  that  Roscoe  can  conceal  his  exasperation 

a^nst  his  companion  for  her  obstinacy  in  refusing  his  request 

for  ft  sum  of  money  which  he  Las  told  her  is  necessary  for  the 

re-establii^hment  of  his  fortunes.     It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  him 

to  obtain  it,  though  not  for  that  purpose;  it  iswunted  to  stave  off 

[the  impending  ruin,  but  that  he  dares  not  tell  her.      He  can 

jcnty  use  the  ^ame  arguments  he  has  often  used  before  on  leas 

>resaing  occaiiion5. 

'  Five  thousand  pounds  is  such  a  monstrous  sum,*  bhe  pleads, 
'To  give  you  money  is  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  Not  that 
grudge  you,  Edward.  Hush,  what's  that  ? ' 
The  door  at  the  top  of  the  short  flight  of  stairs  is  open,  but 
they  have  no  fear  of  interruption,  and  do  not  sink  their  voices  ua 
they  fpeak.  Mr.  Koscoe,  indeed,  speaks  loudly  and  vehemently, 
lis  habits  of  caution,  great  and  small,  having  alike  disappeju-ed 
in  theee  later  days.  He  pays  no  attention  to  his  companion's 
iteipjlated  inquiry,  but  answers  sconifully  : 
*  Grudge  me?  I  hope  not  indeed.  I  think  I  have  some 
upon  you,  Philippa.' 

'YoQ  have  indecd|  dear  Edward,  every  claim,  but ' 

•Wliat  claim?*  cries  a   terrible   voice,   at  which    Philippa 
id,  and  even  Roscoe  for  a  moment  trembles, 
is  standing  in  the  doorway,  her  flaming  eyes  fixed  upon 
tier  sister,  her  hand  pointing  to  her  companion.     'What  claim 
yon  have  on  Edward  Roscoe?    Your  treacherous  and  lying 
igue  is  silent.     Edward,  I  appeal  to  you,* 
There  was  a  moment  of  painful  and  embarrassed  silence,  and 
!&  the  man  doggedly  replied  :   *  She  is  my  wife.* 
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*  Your  wife!  Philippa  your  wife?  Then  if  you  are  not  a 
liar  you  are  a  thief.  You  have  been  drawing  her  money — my 
money — under  false  pretences.  Five  thousand  pounds!  why  that 
is  half  her  fortune  1  Mr.  AUerton  shall  know  of  this.  So  you 
are  a  rogue  and  a  fool  in  one.' 

'  He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,'  exclaimed  Philippa. 
'  You  would  never  had  called  him  bo  had  he  married  you  instead 
of  me.' 

'  You  viper! ' 

*  You  oficiisL  ! ' 

'Hush,  hush!'  interrupted  Eoscoe  imperiously*  *Go  home, 
Philippa,  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  her,' 

'  Home !  She  will  have  no  home  after  to-morrow,*  cried  Agnes 
furiously.  *  You  have  wasted  her  miserable  fortune  for  her  before 
yon  began  to  steal  what  is  mine  by  rights.  And  as  for  you  who 
have  beggared  her,  you  will  go  to  gaol.' 

Her  injurious  words,  spoken  too  in  another's  presence,  would 
at  any  time  have  chafed  Edward  Roscoc's  spirit  beyond  endurance, 
but  now,  in  that  moment  of  despair,  with  the  consciousness  that 
his  long-cherished  plans  were  futile  and  their  object  ^known,  his 
face  was  like  that  of  a  baffled  tiger. 

*  Go  Aome,  Philippa,'  he  repeated,  with  angry  vehemence. 
'  One  would  think  you  were  speaking  to  a  dog,*  said  Agnes, 

with  a  grating  laugh  ;  '  and  like  a  dog  she  sneaks  away.     I  am 
glad  to  see  it.' 

Philippa's  exit,  indeed,  was  far  from  dignified-  Notwith- 
standing her  last  brave  words  she  was  frightened  at  her  sister,  and 
reassured  only  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had  her  husband  to 
back  her.  Now  that  he  had  ordered  her  away,  her  turkey-like 
exhibition  of  wrath  was  over;  she  felt  like  a  boned  turkey.  She 
tottered  downstairs,  and  hurried  along  the  bleak  terrace,  where 
the  evening  fog  was  thickening,  towards  the  house.  Its  lights 
were  alrearly  lit,  and  offered  for  the  present  at  least  a  welcome. 
Was  it  really  true,  as  Agnes  had  told  her,  that  she  had  no  longer 
aright  to  share  its  shelter?  It  was  quite  true  that  she  had 
already  given  to  Edward  the  whole  sum,  and  more,  that  she  liad 
inherited  under  her  father's  will,  in  case  she  should  marry  in 
defiance  of  its  restrictions.  Had  he  indeed  brought  himself  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  law  ?  That  Agnes  would  show  them  no  mercy 
she  was  well  convinced.  And  did  she  deserve  mercy  ?  Had  the 
cot  b.yher  own  misconduct  hurried  her  father,  though  undesiguedtvy 
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hU  death  ?    The  thonght   had   often   occurred  to   her,  and 

ys  Willi  n  remorseful  shock,  but  never  with  greater  force  than 

When  she  reached  the  house,  fortunately  unseen  by  any- 

le,  and  locked  the  door  of  her  own  rocni  behind  her,  that  did 

»t  «hut  out  this  reflection.     She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and 

(vered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  but  the  awful  gcene  presented 

ieU  to  her  with  greater   dij>tinctnes3  than  ever.    It  was  the 

it  of  the  conflugnition  at  ihe  theatre.      Grace  had  come  home 

Lfety,  and  her  father  had  not  been  aroused.     The  least  shock, 

ic  doctor  had  said,  might  prove  fatal,  but  the  news  of  her  peril 

Ld  been  spared  to  him,  and  she  rejoiced  at  it,  though  she  was  well 

aware  that  her  husband  was  calculating  on  the  old  man's  death. 

Iward  and  she  had  been  married  many  months,  and  were  only 

kiting  for  it  to  announce  the  fact.     The  terms  of  his  will  were 

iknown  to  them. 

It  wae  very  late,  and  PIdward  was  bidding  her  good  night  in 

le  corridor.     She  had  been  dreadfully  upset  by  the  events  of  the 

rcning,  and  his  manner  was  unusaally  tender  and  comforting; 

had  his  arm  round  her  waist,  aud  was  giving  her  a  farewell 

when  a  door  was  suddenly  opened,   and    her  father  stood 

»fore  them  in  his  dressing-gown. 

'What  is  this  ?  *  he  cried,  addressiing  his  confidential  assistant. 

(W  dare  you  ?     And  you,  you  shameless  slut  ?  * 

'  Father  dear,  he  Is  my  husband,'  pleaded  Philippa. 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  passed  lietween  them.     Poor 

'  Josh  *  fell  forward  on  his  face  and  never  spoke  again.     They 

carried  him  back  into  bis  room,  but  even  if  they  had  dared  to 

md  for  help  it  would  have  availed  him  nothing.    lu  a  few  minutes 

was  a  dead  man.     It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  AUeiton  had 

^uud  PbiUppatho  neit  day  agitated  by  such  unexpected  emotion. 

Though  she  had  i,'ot  over  the  dreadful  experience  in  time,  and,  as 

re  have  seen,  could  even  join  with  Agnes  in  her  denunciations  of 

iiilb<jr*s  memory,  she  never  forgot  that  it  was  her  own  conduct 

Ich  had  cut  short  his  life.     It  was  a  string  that  Mr.  Koscoe  had 

nm  played  upon,  and   it   had  always  vibrated   to   his  touch. 

imeg  she  ercn  said   to  herself,  *I  am  a  murderess.'    At 

vheu  it  was  her  husband's  roU  to  make  Ught  of  her  part 

matter,  she  took  it  less  to  heart ;  but  just  now  remorse  was 

iX>tnug  her.     Oh!  why  did  Edward  not  comet?    Why  did  he 

bcr  alone  with  these  n^vful  thoughts?    AVhat  could  he  have 

les  tb&t  bad  so  long  delayed  him  ?    At  lost  there  was 
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a  k^oc^  Sit  tLe  d>:-r  sLe  IcncT,  f;r  thej  Lad  manj  such  secret 
»^=,  these  tTo;  ani  EiTarl  st»i  bef:se  her,  pole,  wild-Ioc^dng, 

tiid  breatll  &5i. 

*  WLat  dii  A^ef  5v.?  Wlit  3j  tog  think  she  will  do?*  £he 
ni-^-ifrei  asiisuilj.    *  HiVr  yea  niiie  it  up  in  anr  way  ? * 

*  Yes/  Le  anawered  is  a  bvlloT  vok-e.  *  I  think  the  is  some* 
Trha*.  pac:^^.'  He  sai-k  ;::to  a  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  Lia  fcar*dkercLief,  *  Have  vou  any  brandy  ?  No,  dou  t 
go  dow^n  for  i:,'  he  put  in  sharply,  fur  she  was  moTing 
quickly  tOT^irdi  the  dxT.  ^he  pitied  his  condition,  which, 
indeed,  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  What  an  interview  most 
he  have  hnd,  poor  felloe,  and  all  throngh  his  own  boldness  in 
confessing  that  he  was  married  to  her!  Notwithstanding  its 
probable  con=eqaccce3  she  adniired  him  for  that.  It  was  a  decla- 
ration which  she  had  long  desired  to  make  herself,  at  all  hazards. 

'  Agnes  keeps  a  little  brandy  in  her  room,  but  perhaps  she 
came  home  with  you,  and  I  dare  not  meet  her.' 

*She  did  not  conie  back,'  he  answered,  *  but  the  brandy  is  no 
m'itter.  Stay  where  you  are.  Let  us  be  together,*  and  he  looked 
round  hira  apprehensively. 

*Dear  Edward,  that  is  what  we  shall  now  always  be,*  she 
replied  caressingly.  *  Out  of  this  seeming  harm,  as  you  have 
often  told  me,  good  may,  perhaps  will,  come  to  us.  For  my  part 
I  am  sick  of  our  long  career  of  secrecy  and  deception.  Money  id 
not  everything  after  all.* 

»She  rather  expected  an  outburst  from  him  against  her 
*  sentimental  folly,'  but  there  was  none.  His  face  showed  no 
trace  of  anger,  bat  wore  a  listening  air,  as  though  he  was  willing 
to  hear  her  speak  on.  He  even  sufiered  her  to  take  his  hand 
and  fondle  it. 

*  There  may  be  trouble  before  us,  Edward,  but  it  cannot  be  so 
hard  to  bear,  so  fur  as  I  am  concerned,  as  what  I  have  sufiTered  of 
late.  To  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Agnes  was  getting 
insupportable ;  and,  even  if  you  had  not  spoken  out  as  you  did 
just  now,  it  could  not  have  lasted  much  longer.  However  she 
may  behave  to  us,  dear  Grace  will,  I  know,  be  our  friend,  though 
I  fear  we  have  not  desen'ed  it.  Is  it  not  possible,  now  that 
things  have  happened  as  they  have  done,  that  we  may  do  her  a 
good  turn  ? ' 

What  the  felt,  but  did  not  say,  was,  ^  Now  that  your  own  plan 
hat  ndtcaniedy  there  can  be  no  reason  for  making  her  unhappyi 
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Abd  I  tliiuk  you  could  make  matters  straight  between  her  and 
Walter  if  joa  chose.*  She  had  still  ^reat  fuith  in  his  cleverness, 
though}  alas,  bat  little  in  hia  ficnso  of  right. 

He  nodded,  as  she  hoped  in  approval,  and  she  went  on  with 
rising  spirits : 

*31r,  AUerton,  though  he  is  no  &iend  of  jours,  is  devoted  to 
Gnic«,  nud  h^s  tvome  inGuciice  even  ^ith  Agnes;  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  cfit'ct  bome  kind  of  settlement.  It  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  Lis  wish  that  there  should  be  any  public  disruption  of 
the  family.  We  must  leave  Halswater,  of  course,  but  it  need  not 
be  under  a  cloud.' 

*  Yes,  AUerton  is  the  man,'  he  murmured,  with  a  nigh  of 
nlicf;  *he  will  jatch  things  up  for  Grace's  sake.  What's 
t  :i.a  ?  *  he  cried,  Buddenly  springing  to  his  feet.  "Why  are  they 
tolling  the  church  bell  ? ' 

L  *  My  dear  KdwanI,  what  is  the  matter  with  j'ou  ? '  nhe 
■ccluJmed  apprehensively.  'That  is  not  the  church  bell;  it  is 
the  gong  for  afternoon  tea.* 

L  *  To  be  sure,  I  bad  forgotten/  be  answered  moodily,  and  sat 
mro  ei^in. 

■     *  But  what  am  I  to  do,  Edward?     I  daren't  go  down  alone  to 
Birct    her.     Yon  vtvH  come  down  with  me.     Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  she  will  break  out  again  before  Walter  and  your 
ftruther?' 
I    *No.' 

r  'Then  I  will  go  down  and  |>our  out  the  tea  as  usual.  It  will 
be  best  to  treat  her,  for  the  present,  even  If  we  go  to-morrow,  as 
M  Di'tlting  had  h;jp{)ened.* 

I  [le  did  not  answer  her,  though  he  still  wore  that  listening 
Ipk.  The  beating  of  the  gong  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  wu« 
Hnff,  and  howled  without  like  some  unhappy  disembodied  spirit. 
^PBlHd  anyone  see  you  return  to  the  house,  Phili]i[>a?*  he 
ftddenly  inquired  with  great  earnestness 
B   *  No  one.' 

H  'Nor  me.    That  is  so  far   fortunate.     Now  listeu ;  we  two 
HnM!  in  together,  leaving  Agues  on  the  terrace.* 
"^  «  Rue  we  didu't,  Edward.' 

'ilufrh,  you  fool!     I    tay  wo  dUL    She  caid   she  wanted  a 
^^ing  walk,  and  we  left  her  there,  pncing  up  and  down.    There 
Bps  no  quarrel  betv^eeu  us  of  any  kind.     Do  yuu  understand?' 
m   Bba  did  not  undor*taudi  but  she  began  to  suspect.    8be  stared 
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at  him  with  horrified  ejes;  her  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her 
month.  ,  * 

*  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  know,'  he  went  on  ia  a  menacing 
tone.  *You  have  kept  more  than  one  of  jour  own.  Keep 
mine.' 

*  Great  heaven,  what  have  you  done  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Nothing.  I  left  her  there — we  left  her  there ;  there  is  no 
parapet — she  may  have  fallen  over  into  the  lake  for  all  I  know. 
Come  down  to  tea.  There  is  no  fear  of  meeting  Agnes.  Come,' 
He  offered  his  hand,  hut  she  drew  hack,  and  kept  him  at 
arm's  length.  Her  face  expressed  horror  and  disgust,  nay,  even 
hate. 

*  You  don't  feel  well  enough — a  severe  headache  ?  Very  well, 
111  say  so.  Do  as  you  please.  Only  remember  we  two  came  in 
together.'    He  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

ON  THE  srOT. 

When  Mr.  Roscoe  went  downstairs  he  found  both  his  brother 
and  Walter  Sinclair  in  the  drawing-room.  They  were  neither  of 
them  much  devoted  to  the  institution  of  five  o'clock  tea,  but 
they  were  generally  present  at  it,  because  from  one  or  other  of 
the  two  sisters  they  learnt  news  from  the  sick  room.  The  absence 
of  both  Agnes  and  Philippa  on  the  present  occasion  made  them 
not  a  little  anxious. 

*  Have  you  any  news  ?  '  inquired  Walter  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

*No,'  he  answered;  *  she  has  not  come  in  yet.'  The  instant 
the  words  had  passed  his  lips  he  owned  his  folly.  Was  he 
becoming  an  idiot  because  of  what  had  happened,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and  must  imagine 
that  everybody  else  was  equally  occupied  with  the  subject  ?  *  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  the  absence  of  Miss  Agnes,'  he 
continued  carelessly,  in  reply  to  the  others'  look  of  amazement 
*  She  is  still  out  of  doors  ;  and  unfortunately  Miss  Philippa,  I  am 
informed,  has  one  of  her  bad  headaches,  and  will  not  be  here  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  tea-table,  so  we  must  help  ourselves.' 

As  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  this,  Mr.  Roscoe  poured 
out  the  tea  for  them,  and  not  with  his  usual  neatness  of  hand ; 
he  was  thinking  of  something  else — listening  again — and  spilt  it* 
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noticed  Lis  preoDCU[>ation,  and  guesfied  its  caasc — or  a 
part  of  it. 

*  Miss  Agnea  cannot  surely  be  out  of  doors  in  this  weather ;  it 
wowing/ 

*  Thank  heaven!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Koscoe  mechanically. 
We  often  do  thank  heaven  for  strange  things,  even  for  things 
t  would  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  quite  another  place ; 

JQst  as  ve  often,  alas  I  pray  to  heaven  for  gifts  that  are  far  from 
celestial  in  their  nature,  and  which  can  only  be  eecured  at  the 
expense  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Still  the  strangeness  of  Jlr, 
Boacoe'a  exclamation  attracted  the  attention  of  both  his  hearers. 

*What  on  earth  should  you  want  snow  for?'  inquired  his 
brother. 

Richard's  manner,  like  his  own,  had  undergone  some  change 
late.  He  had  never  been  so  subservient  to  Edward  as  it  was 
obvious  duty  (or  at  all  events  his  interest)  to  be;  but  he  had 
DOW  become  irritable  and  antagonistic.  He  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  the  opinion  he  eutertained  of  his  nature  and  projects. 
Edward  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  l)e  necessary  to 
got  rid  of  this  relative,  who  had  the  insolence  to  ban  what  he  had 
bt-eu  sent  for  to  bless,  and  so  far  from  being  a  helpmate  was  a 
liliiitT-male;  only  just  now  much  more  serious  matters  than  his 
dismissal  were  on  his  mind. 

*  Well,  you  don't  understand  agricultural  matters  in  England, 
^nay  good   fellow/  he   answered,  *  but  the  country  wants   snow. 

^^■Thcn  that  has  fallen  the  frosts  will  probably  break  up.' 
^H     'At    present,   though  the   snow   t«  falling,*  replied  Richard 
^^nrtly, '  it  Ia  colder  than  ever.* 

^B    ^it  is  strange  indeed  that  in  such  inclement  weather  Miss 
^^Agnc*  bbould  still  be  out  of  doors,'  observed  Walter,  going  to  the 
window  and  throwing  back  its  gilded  shutter.    'The  lights  in  the 
garden  are  lity  so  that  she  must  know  it*s  late ;  where  has  she 
gooe?' 

*MisH  Philippa  and  I  left  her  walking  on  the  terrace,' said 
31r.  no«coe,  sj>euking  with  great  distinctne!=3.  '  I  told  her  it  waa 
near  tea-time,  but  she  said  ehc  felt  in  need  of  exercise,  having 
bmn  in  attendance  on  her  bitter  this  afternoon,  and  would  lake  a 
turn  or  two  more.* 

*  The  steps  are  very  Hlij)peTy  thiji  weather,'  observed  Walter  ; 
*  1  think  some  one  should  go  and  look  after  her/ 

There  was  no  reply  to  thia  reoiark}  bo  Walter  left  the  roomi 
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put  on  bis  great  coat,  and  went  oat.  It  was  already  dark,  and 
the  snow  was  falling  heavily,  so  that  it  was  not  easy,  even  bj 
help  of  the  garden  lamps,  to  Rud  one's  way  to  the  winding  steps 
that  led  to  the  terrace,  though  Walter  had  keen  eyes,  which,  had 
been  used  to  heavier  snows  than  ever  fall  in  Westmoreland.  It 
was  certainly  no  evening  for  a  delicate  woman  to  be  abroad  in. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  Sliss  Agnes  might  be  snow-bound  or 
fog-bound  in  the  summer-house,  and  afraid  to  venture  back  akrag 
the  unprotected  walk,  with  its  cliff  descending  down  into  the 
lake,  so  for  the  summer-house  he  made.  Its  door  was  standing 
open,  which  corroborated  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  he  went 
upstairs  crying  'Miss  Agnes,  Miss  Agnes!'  in  order  not  to 
alarm  her  by  his  sudden  entrance.  It  was  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution* The  room  which  had  of  late  been  the  scene  of  such 
a  stormy  interview  was  empty,  and  in  place  of  those  voices  of 
passion  there  was  only  the  shrill  cry  of  the  wind,  and  the  soft 
crush  of  the  snow  as  it  huddled  against  the  window-pane.  *  Miss 
AgneF,  Miss  Agnes!'  Heaven  only  knows  whether  she  heard 
him,  but  there  was  no  response,  Walter  was  now  seriously 
alarmed.  It  was  next  to  impossible  that  she  could  have  wandered 
off  the  terrace  on  the  landward  side,  because  she  would  have  had 
the  lights  from  the  Hall  to  guide  her,  but  it  waa  possible  that  in 
keeping  too  near  them  she  had  fallen  over  the  clifiF.  On  bis  way 
back  he  met  both  the  Koscoes  with  servants  and  lanterns,  and 
they  made  what  search  they  could,  but  the  whirling  snow  hid 
everything.  Before  that  began  to  fall  the  marks  of  the  passage 
of  any  heavy  body  down  the  friable  steep  would  have  been 
discernible,  but  it  was  now  hopeless  to  detect  them.  The  lake 
beneath  had  become  unapproachable,  for  while  no  boat  could  be 
put  on  it  on  account  of  its  icy  covering,  the  ice  was  not  thick 
enough — it  eeldom  was  in  *  fathomless  Halswater' — to  bear  (he 
weight  of  a  human  being.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait  for  the  morning,  and  in  the  meantime  to  hope.  It  was  just 
possible  that  even  now  Agnes  had  reached  home  by  some  other 
route. 

It  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  whole  household — sickening  to 
those  who  suSered  from  suspense,  and  far  worse  to  those  who 
knew.  Agnes  was  not  popular,  but  as  they  thought  of  her,  lost 
in  the  whirling  snow  or  drowned  in  the  frozen  lake,  it  was  not 
her  defects  that  were  dwelt  upon.  She  had  been  a  hard  woman, 
but  not  an  unjust  one ;  prudent,  but  not  close-fisted ;  a  good  bat 
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orer-oxacting  housekeeper.  If  this  is  not  much  to  »ay  in  her 
favour,  and  yet  ull  hearts  (save  one)  bled  for  her  for  pity's  sake^ 
link  what  suspense  must  mean  to  households  (there  are  thousands 
them)  whofe  breadwinner  is  at  sea,  'given  up'  at  LloydV,  btit 
not  at  home,  or  whose  darling  is  rei>orted  *  missing '  in  the  wars ! 
[(.-aven  shiidd  us,  reader,  from  such  miseries  I  A  score  of  times 
te  doors  were  opened  to  the  night,  and  anxious  faces  peered  into 
ke  white  gloom;  a  Rcore  of  times  there  was  heard,  or  seemed 
be  heard,  a  knocking,  a  tap,  a  voice,  and  they  said  •  Huah  ! ' 
•That  IS  she  !  *  But  fche  came  not.  Grace,  of  course,  knew 
)thing  of  her  absence;  she  had  sorrows  of  her  own  enough,  and 
m  sparrd  that  awful  watch.  But  Philippa — Philippa  was  more 
be  pitied  than  even  A^nes.  She  knew,  though  she  triod  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  knew  not ;  or  at  all  events  she  knew 
lat  her  hasbaod  knew.  With  that  knowledge  all  love  for  him — 
le  la&t  relics  of  it — had  fled  from  her  bosom  ;  nay,  the  very  fact 
tat  it  had  ever  filled  it  increased  her  loathing  for  the  man.  The 
collection  even  of  her  own  antagonism  to  Agnes  increased  it. 
In  cutting  fehort  her  sister's  life  he  had  deprived  herself  (oh 
cruel  and  remorseless  wretch  ! )  of  the  hope  of  reconcilement. 
*  1  did  not  kill  her,'  Roscoe  said  to  his  wife  that  night,  *so 
dp  me  heaven  I  It  was  her  own  fault.  As  we  were  walking 
ime  together  she  stepped  backward  and  fell  over  the  cliff,' 
l*hillppa  answered  nothing,  but  her  fiice  said,  *You  He/ 
He  felt  that  all  was  over  between  them  as  regarded  affection 
—as,  indeed,  it  had  loug  been  on  Lis  side;  one  foe  the  more, 
le  would  have  thought,  could  not  have  made  much  difference. 
[e  wus  now  an  outcatit  from  his  kind,  without  one  single  tie  to 
■m  save  that  of  self-interest.  Wo  know  what  comes  of  the 
■olitary  ^yjdera*  in  gaol,  al  first — how  the  heart  of  the  prisoner 
filled  with  hatred  and  mnlice  against  the  whole  world,  which 
accuses  of  having  devised,  or  permitted,  his  puniehmenU 
letbtDg  of  thin  feeling  took  possession  of  Edward  Koscoe.  He 
lold  revenge  himself  on  humanity — or  at  all  events  on  all  those 
to  whom  he  owed  a  grudge,  or  who  were  obnoxious  to  him— on 
the  fint  opjvjrtunity ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  was  a  more 
ting  matter  to  be  attended  to,  bis  own  personal  safety, 
tongh  Philippa  was  not  to  be  tru?*ted,  in  any  gracious  sense  of 
wordy  he  folt  ho  could  rely  on  her,  whatever  might  be  her 
ionS)  not  to  denounce  him.  If  she  had  resolved  not  to 
him  with  that  statement  of  their  having  come  home 
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togetlitr  from  the  terrace,  she  would  have  said  so.  He  saw  that 
she  was  no  longer  afraid  of  hixn,  that  hate  had  cast  out  fear, 
but  her  silence  in  this  connection  meant  consent.  Even  if  she 
did  witness  against  him,  her  evidence  would  be  valueless  in  law, 
for  was  she  not  his  wife?  But  thnt  was  a  revelation,  unless 
pushed  to  it  very  hard,  he  would  certainly  not  make  at  such  a ' 
juncture. 

Throughout  that  night  to  no  inmate  of  the  Hall,  save  the 
invalid  girl,  came  balmy  sleep.  Anxiety  for  Agnes,  or  at  least  a 
wild  excitement,  agitated  every  bosom.  At  last  on  the  blank 
scene  rose  the  blank  day ;  the  snow  shroud  was  over  all  things, 
and  the  snow  still  falling  with  silent  persistence.  There  was  no 
trace  of  the  lost  woman  to  be  seen  anywhere,  but  all  the  proba- 
bilities pointed  to  one  direction.  The  narrow  dangerous  foot- 
way that  could  just  be  followed  in  summer,  on  the  margin  of  the 
steep  side  of  Halswater,  was  of  course  invisible,  and  the  only 
means  of  approach  to  the  lake  was  by  letting  down  men  by  ropes 
from  the  terrace,  who  at  great  risk  of  immersion  swept  tbe  snow 
away  from  its  ice-bound  surface. 

At  last  was  found,  not  indeed  what  they  sought,  for  that  was 
impossible,  but  a  spot  where  the  ice  was  very  thin,  and  round  it 
signs  of  fracture.  Some  heavy  body  had  evidently  fallen  through 
with  great  force  on  the  previous  evening,  and  though  the  night's 
frost  had  sealed  up  the  hole,  and  the  snow  in  its  turn  had  covered 
it,  the  fate  that  had  befallen  Agnes  Tremenhere  was  sufficiently 
revealed.  Any  attempt  to  rescue  the  body  was  for  the  present 
useless ;  there  it  lay  *  full  Mhom  five,'  and  deeper  yet,  and  must 
needs  lie  until  the  ice  melted  and  the  water  could  be  dragged. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Edward  Hoscoe  had  said  '  Thank  heaven ! ' 
when  he  had  heard  that  the  snow  was  falling,  for  it  concealed  all 
evidence, if  evidence  there  was,  of  what  had  happened  on  land,  while 
the  lake  could  be  trusted  to  keep  its  own  secret.  There  could  be 
no  inquest,  so  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Philippa's  weakness; 
he  told  his  own  story,  and,  as  he  had  calculated,  she  did  not 
gainsay  it. 

They  had  left  her  sister  walking  by  herself  upon  the  terrace, 
in  her  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  doubt 
how,  in  that  dangerous  spot,  she  had  come  by  her  end. 

To  everyone  else,  however,  these  circumstances  greatly  added  to 
the  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  It  is  no  matter  to  ourselves,  when  oar 
spirit  has  fled,  what  becomes  of  its  poor  human  tenement,  bat  to 
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It  is 
to 
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tho»e  belonging  to  us  it  makes  a  difference.  It  is  far  vrorse  to  us, 
*  the  fools  of  habit/  as  the  poet  telU  us,  that  *  hands  so  often 
clasped  in  ours  should  tosa  with  tangle  and  shell* — and  that  *  the 
vast  and  wandering  grave '  of  ocean  should  environ  one  familiar  to 
UB — than  that  he  should  lie  'neath  the  churchyard  sod.  In  Agnes's 
case,  so  near  her  home  and  vet  so  far  from  it,  the  circumstances 
were  even  more  paiuful,  jet  not  even  Philippa  tboaght  of  leaving 
the  Hall ;  it  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  desertion  towards  one  whom 
ahe  had  already  wronged  enough.  She  would  wait  there  until  the 
last  rites  could  be  pvid  to  her  sister. 

Nor  did  Edward  attempt  to  dissuade  her.  One  would  have 
thought  ho  would  have  been  eager  to  leave  a  scene  which, 
whatever  part  he  had  played  in  it,  must  have  been  at  least 
an  awful  one  to  look  back  upon.  On  the  contrary,  he 
Mmght  the  terrace  alone,  though  never  after  nightfall. 
possible  thnt  with  some  return  of  his  old  caution  be  did 
make  assurance  sure  that  there  was  nothing  left  there  of  a  com- 
promising character,  or  perhnp^  there  was  some  morbid  attraction 
for  him  in  the  place  such  as  is  said  to  coerce  those  who  have  the 
guilt  of  blood  upon  their  souls  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  crime. 
But  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  former  reason.  Just  as  a  good  man 
will  entertain  no  scruple  about  having  killed  some  cruel  wretch 
in  the  act  of  attempting  the  murder  of  some  innocent  girl,  so  it 
if  probable  Edward  Roscoe  experienced  no  remorse  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  fate  of  one  who  had  always  been  as  a  mill- 
vtono  about  his  neck,  and  whose  last  act  had  been  to  denounce 
and  threaten  him  with  punishment.  My  belief  is  that  after  the 
first  few  hours  of  terror  and  excitement,  when  he  was  certainly 
Cir  from  being  himself,  he  thought  of  it  no  more  (except  for  ita 
ponif '  quenccs)  than  a  chess-player  who  sweeps  a  piece 

from  li  rsary'a  board.     What  had  happened,  though  there 

Wu  doubtless  danger  in  it,  was  so  far  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  oven  strcngthonod  his  hands,  nut  only  by 
iU  ItoWng  fewer  adversaries  to  deal  with,  but  by  increasing  that 
eotirage  of  despair  which  he  had  of  late  experienced.  He  felt 
that  bis  masterful  nature  would  now  stick  at  nothing,  and  drew 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  nothing — in  the  way  of  defeat — 
could  »top  him.  Indeed,  he  bad  already  reaped  some  material 
benefit.  Though  his  wife  showed  the  utniOFil  lojtthlng  for  him 
wlien  they  chanced  to  be  alono  together,  and  would  even  remain 
ftobboroly  ulent  when  he  addressed  her  upon  any  subject  in 
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connectioti  with  her  lost  sister,  he  found  her  unexpectedly  ra 
servient  in  pecuniary  matters.     She  signed  certain  docmnenU 
the  very  ones  she  had  hitherto  refused  to  sign — which  enab 
him  to  tide  over  his  more  pressing  difficulties.     *  W*hat  is  mon 
to  me  now  ? '  iihe  said  in  despairing  tones.     '  Take  whAt  you 
of  it,  since  you  have  taken  all  besides' — a  state  of  noind  vhi 
in  a  wife  with  a  large  banking  account  of  her  own,  seemed 
him  laudable  and  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Allerton,  however,  whose  visit  to  Halswater  this  catastrop 
to  its  mistress  had  naturally  precipitated,  was  coming  to  the  H 
at  once,  a  circumstance  that  was  by  no  means  so  welcomi 
There  was  nothing,  he  knew,  to  discover,  but  there  were  personi 
under  that  roof,  Mr.  Hoscoe  was  aware,  who  regarded  him  with 
unfavourable  eyes,  and  he  did  nob  wish  their  wits  to  be  sharpened 
by  contact  with  those  of  the  family  lawyer. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

A   COMFORTER, 

When  3Ir,  Allerton  arrived  at  Halswater  he  was  pleasurably 
appointed,  as  our  English  'bull'  runs,  in  not  being  madewelcoi 
OS  usual,  by  the  de  facto  master  of  the  house.  It  had  hithei 
been  Mr.  Edward  i{oscoe*8  custom  to  receive  all  guests  that  visits 
the  Tremenhere  ladies  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  but  on 
present  occasion  he  did  not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
depute  that  office.  So  it  strangely  enough  happened  that 
AUertou  was  received  by  Walter  Sinclair — a  person  who,  so 
from  having  any  authority  to  welcome  him  to  the  Hall,  had  himr 
self,  as  we  know,  but  a  precarious  footing  there.  Moreover  th^^ 
last  letter  in  which  the  lawyer  had  mentioned  his  name  hod  bee^H 
by  no  means  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  it  had  been  that  wLich^ 
he  had  written  to  Grace,  remonstrating  with  heron  the  encourag 
ment  she  had  given  to  the  young  man,  and  pointing  out  how  ve 
undefinible  from  a  practical  point  of  view  he  would  be  as 
husband,  and  Walter  knew  that  he  had  written  it.  So  fair  and 
honest  was  the  young  man's  character,  however,  that  he  felt  no 
spark  of  resentment  against  the  lawyer  on  that  account — he 
Grace's  guardian,  he  reflected,  and  simply  doing  his  duty — 
only  remembered  the  kindnesses  he  had  personally  received 
the  other's  hands. 
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*  I  am  80  glad  you  are  comp,  Mr.  Allerton/  he  exclaimed  as 
thej  shook  hands  warmly;  'things  are  all  going  on  here  as  in  a 
Bhip  witboni  a  rudder.' 

He  took  him  lo  his  room,  which  was  in  *  the  Cutt.igc,  next  bia 
own,  and  the  two  had  a  long  talk  together,  but  without  touching 
on  the  fubject  which  bad  placed  them  in  antagonism  to  one  another. 

*  KiTftt,  about  poor  Miss  Agnes  ?  *  said  the  lawyer.  *  Toll  me 
frankly,  what  is  your  view  ? ' 

Walter  raised  his  eyes  in  Bome  astonishment. 

*  There  w  nothing  to  tell  but  what  has  been  told  you.  Mr. 
Roscoe  and  Miss  Philippa  lefl  her  on  the  terrace.  It  is  a  danger- 
oas  Bpot  except  in  the  daytime  for  anybody,  as  you  will  see  for 
jrourself.  It  was  evening,  and  snowing  heavily  ;  there  ia  not  a 
doubt  that  the  poor  lady  fell  into  the  lake.' 

*  A  ghastly  catastrophe,  indeed,*  obser\'ed  the  other  gravely. 

EAnd  of  course  Miss  Grace  knows  nothing  about  it  ?' 
f    'Nothing.     It  would  be  madness  to  tell  her.     Dr.  Gardner 
rill  give  yoQ  an  account  of  her  condition  ;   he  comes  here  this 
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emoon  instead  of  the  morning  on  purpose  to  do  so. 
cry  confidence  in  him.' 

*  Whom  do  yoa  mean  by  **  we  "  ? ' 

Walter  flushed  up  to  his  eyes.  •  It  was  an  expression  I  own 
I  had  no  right  to  use/  he  said  apologetically.  *  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  have  no  recognised  x>09ition  here,  but  everything,  as  I 
hare  hinted,  is  topsyturvy/ 

*  It  was  always  that,'  observed  the  lawyer  dryly ;  'or  at  least 
c  person  who  had  the  le-ast  right  to  be  there  was  at  the  head 
alTairD.     He  is  so  still,  I  suppose,  and  more  than  ever.' 

*  In  a  sort  of  way,  yes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
d  M  much  upon  himRclf ;  he  seems  to  care  little  how  things  go.* 

*  What  has  hap|>ened — as  indeed  it  well  may  do — monopolises 
b  thonghts,  I  conclude?* 

Th«  lawyer's  words  were  indifferent,  but  not  his  tone.     He 
eroed  to  bo  awaiting  some  reply  from  his  companion  and  with 
siety,  though  there  hjirdly  seemed  occa.Hion  for  a  re]ily. 
*No  doubt;  this  terrible   event   ha^  unhinged   un   all,  and 
ght  us  into  new  relations,     lliut  i^  why  I  used  the  word 
ve  *'  Just  now,  for  Miss  rhili]>pa  takes  me  a  good  deal  into  her 
•Doe.' 
And  not  Mr.  Hoscoe?  '  inquired  the  lawyer  i»har|>ly. 
'  I  ean*t  vay  about  that,  but  the  certainly  seema  to  avoid  hin 
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society,  which,  as  jou  know,  she  did  not  use  to  do.     There  are 
many  changes  here,'  replied  the  young  fellow. 

*  I  suppose  80 ;  that  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  one  change 
for  the  better,  however,  I  am  glad  to  find  from  Dr.  Gardner's 
letters.    Have  you  seen  her  ? ' 

*1?  Certainly  not,  sir.  She  has  forbidden  me — ^tbat  i% 
before  she  was  taken  ill,  and  as  I  was  given  to  understand  in  con- 
sequence of  some  communication  from  yourself,  she  forbad  me  to 
see  her.' 

*  Indeed.    Who  told  you  that  ?  ' 

*  She  told  me  herself — that  is,  in  her  own  handwriting/ 

*  Let  me  see  it.' 

Walter  went  into  his  own  room  and  produced  the  slip  of  paper 
she  had  written  to  him :   *  Seek,*  &c. 

The  lawyer  examined  the  manuscript  very  carefully* 

'  Mr.  Koscoe  brought  you  that  communication  ? '  he  remarked. 

*  Yes,  But  it  is  Grace's  handwriting,'  replied  Walter  in 
response  to  an  expression  on  the  other's  face.  *  Miss  Philippa 
corroborates  the  fact — so  far.  Still  the  affair  is  unintelligible  to 
me,  in  some  respects — though  perhaps  not  to  you  ? '  he  added 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

To  this  question  the  lawyer  made  no  rejoinder ;  he  shifted  his 
chair  and  gazed  absently  before  him,  evidently  in  deep  thought. 

*  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Mr.  Bichard  Boscoe  ?  *  he  in- 
quired presently. 

*  A  very  honest  fellow,  but  eccentric.  He  has  had  troubles — 
perhaps  has  them  now — which  I  sometimes  fear  has  affected  his 
mind.' 

*  Is  he  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  open  quarrel  between  them,  but  there  is  certainly 
no  love  lost.    He  mistrusts  Mr.  Edward  very  much,  I  think.* 

*  He  must  be  mad  indeed  if  he  didn't,'  was  Mr.  AUerton's 
cynical  reply.  '  If  that  man  was  an  American,  he  would  be  called 
"  the  Champion  Scoundrel."    Does  he  see  much  of  Grace  ? ' 

*  He  has  never  seen  her,  I  understand,  since  the  interview  in 
which  she  gave  him  that  writing.  So  at  least  Miss  Philippa  tells 
me.' 

*  Who  does  see  her  ? ' 

*  Only  Miss  Philippa,  the  Doctor,  and  the  nursed—Here  is  the 
Doctor.' 

Dr.  Gardner  in  his  high  boots  and  with  his  riding-whip  in 
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hand  was  at '  the  Cottage '  door.     Walter  introduced  the  two  men 
to  otie  another,  and  left  them  together.      When  they  came  out 
er  a  protracte<l  talk,  they  had  both  very  serious  fnces. 

*  I  will  just  look  to  my  patient,  Mr.  Allertoii,  and  if  she  is  well 
enough  she  Hliall  then  see  yon* 

The  lawyer  nodded :  a  complete  undentandlng  seemed  to 
have  been  arrived  at  by  these  two  men. 

In  due  coarse  Mr.  Allerton  was  summoned  to  the  sick  room, 
was  sitting  up  in  her  chair,  but  still  too  weak  io  rise  to 
Icome  him.     It  was  a  sad  meeting,  uud  at  first,  to  his  great 
distress,  she  gave  way  to  tears. 

*  That  won't  hurt  her,*  said  the  old  Doctor  with  a  wise  brutality. 
he  would  hax'e  been  better  by  now  had  there  been  mure  tears.* 

He  left  the  room,  taking  the  nurse  with  him. 

*  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  dear  Mr.  Allerton,  these 
weeks,' sjiid  Grace,  placing  her  thin  hand  on  his.     'You 

ara  the  only  person  in  whom  I  have  any  trust.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  dear.' 

•Yes;  you  are  the  only  person  I  now  see  (except,  indeed, 
the  good  Doctor,  who  cannot  help  me)  in  whom  I  have  any 
ooofidence.  Agnes  never  comes  near  me ;  Philippa  is  kind,  but 
strangely  altered  in  other  respects.  Tliey  are  the  only  two  persons 
who  can  answer  the  qncation  I  have  to  put  to  you,  and  I  wonid 
not  ap^ily  to  them  in  any  case.     Mr.  Allerton,  tell  me  truly^  what 

dear  papa  ?  * 

The  lawyer  had  come  down  to  Ilnlswater  prepared  to  hear 
gc  things  iind  with  stranger  things  in  his  own  mind  than  he 

likely  to  hear,  but  this  inquiry  was  wholly  unlocked  for,  and 
his  face  showed  It.     For  the  moment  he  wa^  silent. 

*  Do  not  deceive  me,'  she  said  plaintively ;  *  let  me  know  the 
whole  truth.' 

*  Your  Gither,  my  dear  girl,  as  everybody  knew  except  yourself, 
a  money-lender.     It  is  not  a  calling  that  is  thought  highly 

but  he  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  moreover,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
a  moavy-lender * 

*  Was  he  an  honest  man  ?  *  she  interrupted  vehemently. 

*  Yes,  For  a  money-lender,  as  I  have  always  said,  exception- 
ally honeat,' 

*Monoy  is  the  root  of  all  evil,'  observed  Grace  with  a  »igh 
and  a  shudder. 

'It  if  to  iiated  in  the  copybooks,  my  dear,  and  no  doubt 
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there  is  truth  in  it.  It  is  bad  to  beg  and  bad  to  borrow,  and  the 
trade  of  lending  it  is  not  what  one  calls  a  liberal  education ;  stiU 
there  are  money-lenders  and  money-lenders,  and  your  &ther  was 
the  best  specimen  of  his  trade  I  have  ever  known.' 

*  Why  did  he  hide  it  from  me  ?  Why  did  everybody  hide  it 
from  me  ? '  she  murmured  reproachfully. 

'  Well,  for  the  very  reasons  I  have  mentioned.    Your  htha 

was  so  passionately  fond  of  you ' 

*His  little   Fairy,'  she   interrupted,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

*  Heaven  knows  how  I  loved  him  ! ' 

*  And  also  how  he  loved  you,  my  dear.  He  always  wished  you 
to  think  the  best  of  him,  as  we  all  do.  I  never  should  have  told 
you  I  was  a  lawyer  if  I  could  bave  helped  it.  It  was  weakness  in 
him  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  it  was  love  that  made  him  weak. 
The  same  sentiment  in  a  less  degree  actuated  your  sisters ;  they 
had  a  grudge  against  your  father,  and  did  not  spare  his  memory 
so  far  as  they  were  themselves  concerned,  but  they  never  strove 
to  disturb  your  faith  in  him,  and  that  is  to  their  credit.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  could  have  been  ignorant  of  his 
profession,' 

*  I  knew  he  lent  his  friends  money,  of  course,  and  not  for 
nothing.  But  I  thought  he  did  them  good,  and  not  harm.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was ' — she  sank  her  voice  to  a  whisper — *a 
usurer.' 

*  Who  told  you  he  was  a  usurer  ?  But  I  need  not  ask.  There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  done  it.' 

*  But  was  it  true  ?  * 

Her  pleading  eyes  looked  straight  into  the  lawyer's  face.  His 
heart  melted  within  him,  but  his  composure  remained  outwardly 
firm. 

*  You  need  not  answer,'  she  said  despairingly.  *  I  see  it  was 
so  ;  now  tell  me  this.  Did  gold  so  weigh  with  him  that  kith  and 
kin,  justice  and  compassion  were  nothing  compared  with  it  ?  Was 
he  such  a  slave  to  greed  that  he  could  cheat  one  of  his  own  blood 
of  all  he  had,  and  thrive  upon  his  ruin  ? ' 

*  No !    A  thousand  times,  no ! '  replied  the  lawyer  confidently ; 

*  it  is  a  lie,  whoever  told  you  so.  In  the  first  place  he  had  no 
kith  or  kin  except  yourselves ;  in  the  second,  in  my  judgment 
he  was  incapable  of  such  conduct.* 

*  Are  you  sure  of  this  ? ' 

Even  while  she  spoke  he  remembered  that  her  father  had 
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mentioned  to  him  when  making  his  will  that  he  had  some  far- 
away cousin ;  but  the  matter  seemed  to  have  no  reference  to  the 
subject  on  hand,  and  he  yearned  to  put  that  torn  and  tender 
heart  at  rest.    *  I  am  quite  sure,'  he  answered. 

*  In  my  father's  papers,  in  which  you  told  me  every  business 
transaction  of  his  was  noted  down,  was  there  any  word  of  one 
with  my — ^with  Walter  Sinclair's  father  ?  It  was  in  connection 
with  some  mine  in  Cornwall.' 

'  Certainly  not.  The  name  would  certainly  have  struck  me 
had  it  been  otherwise.  Yon  may  set  your  miud  quite  at  ease, 
my  dear,  upon  that  point.' 

*  Thank  heaven ! '  she  murmured  fervently ;  *  you  have  brought 
me  from  death  to  life,  dear  Mr.  Allerton ;'  and  rising  feebly  from 
her  chair  she  kissed  him. 


{To  he  eontinwd.) 
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DINNER'TABLBS. 

Is  the  diner-out  of  to-day  better  or  worse  treated,  as  regards  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  fare,  than  his  predecessor  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago  ?  It  is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  to 
which,  unfortunately,  the  answer  is  not  readily  forthcoming;  far 
our  few  surviving  gourmets  of  a  past  generation  are,  by  reason 
of  advanced  years,  impaired  digestions,  and  the  nnconquerabLs 
habit  of  referring  regretfully  to  the  days  when  Plancus  was  consnl, 
scarcely  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  earlier  and  later  Victorian  ctii^ne. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  whether  we  get  more  or  less,  or  better 
or  worse,  to  eat  than  formerly,  we  certainly  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  look  at*  The  hospitable  board  that  once,  in  the  language  of 
the  reporter  of  olden  days, '  groaned  *  under  the  weight  of  saddles 
and  sirloins,  barons  and  chines,  now  simpers  under  the  imposition 
of  satin  and  plush,  gilt  cupids  and  butterfly  nets,  French  toys  and 
American  favours,  orchids  of  price  and  common  field-flowers,  com- 
bined with  enough  greenery  to  furnish  forth  the  material  for  a 
respectable  May-day  festival. 

The  desire  to  gratify  two  senses  at  one  and  the  same  time  pro- 
bably first  inspired  men  to  eat  their  dinners  at  a  flower-decked 
table,  as  it  has  led  others  mistakenly  to  spoil  their  feasts  with 
music,  or  their  music  with  feasting,  whichever  way  one  likes  to  put 
it.  The  floral  dinner  is,  however,  a  graceful  and  pleasant  fancy, 
a  survival  from  the  Golden  Age,  a  reminiscence  of  the  perpetual 
picnic  of  Eden  itself.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  associations  of  a 
respectable  antiquity.  Horace,  who  affected  a  simplicity  he  did 
not  always  practise,  objected  to  *  Persian  fripperies,'  and,  nnlike 
the  modem  hostess,  having  no  desire  for  '  various  garlands,'  was 
indifierent  to  securing  *  the  latest  blooming  rose '  to  deck  his  ban- 
quets ;  yet  even  he  affected  '  the  fragrant  myrtle  bough,*  the  de- 
corative effect  of  which  is,  after  all,  not  easily  to  be  beaten,  even 
when  arranged  on  the  table-cloth  instead  of  being  twined  around 
the  classic  brow.  Heliogabalus,  a  gourmet  of  the  first  water,  if 
we  may  ^ust  Mr.  Alma  Taderoa,  carried  his  taste  in  floral  table- 
decoration  to  a  degree  of  exaggeration  which  it  l^s  been  Ipft  to 
tho  l^ostesses  of  to-dav  only  to  riv^, 
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^Vhat  appears  most  striking  in  the  decorative  methods  now  in 
vogue  is  a  certain  failure  in  the  sense  of  proportion,  which  is  be- 
ming  more  pronounced  each  season,  and  is  hurrying  people  into 
travagances  that  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  simplicity.     It  was  one  thing  to  adorn  a 
dinner-table  artistically  with  flowers  and  fruit — although  fruit  on 
the  table  is  hardly   now   penui^^sible — but  it  is   another  thing 
together  to  build  up  with  infinite  pains  and  expense  a  colossal 
ecorative  trophy,  with  birds  and  butterflies,  squirrels  aloft  and 
bbits   below,  burrowing  under  flower-covered  faggots,   around 
hicb  space  is  barely  left  here  and  there  for  the  plate  of  an  un- 
unate  diner,  who  struggles  with   trails  of  ivy  dabbling  in  his 
,  and  sprays  of  maidenhair  and   mimosa  bending  into  his 
e-glass,  Uke  weeping-willows  round  a  duck-pond,  while  he  gets 
rough    his    dinner  with    as   uncomfortable  a  premonition   of 
rwigs  and  creeping  things  as  if  he  were  assisting  at  that  most 
mposing  of  social  entertainmenta,  a  genuine  picnic. 
The  evil  does  not  seem  likely  to  end  here,  however-    We  are 
ed  of  further  developments  in  the  immediate  future.     The 
scheme  of  decoration  is  to  undergo  expansion,  and  to  rise  above  the 
table  and  to  take  in  its  surroundings.     The  covering  ceilings  with 
blooms  fixed  in  wooden  frames  was  practise<i  with  considerable  effect 
at  some  entertainments  last  season.     Keceutly  a  young  lady  ar- 
ranged a  dinner-table  above  which,  as  part  of  the  decoration,  floated 
ganzeclouds  within  whose  folds  birds  and  butterflies  were  imprisoned. 
If  this  fancy  endure  until  next  summer,  we  may  expect  many 
^^^nnge  metamoq)hose8  to  take  effect  in  London  dining-rooms,  and 
^^^e  liberty  of  the  subject   is   likely  to  be   interfered  with   by 
^^■bitntry  restrictiona  being  imposed  u[)on  the  colour  and  fashion 
^^K  the  ladies*  dresses.     Not  long  ago  the  introduction  of  a  new 
^^Prm  of  mena  card,  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  inspired  a 
'    dinner-giver  to  carry  out  the  idea  in  its  integrity,  by  making  the 
centre  ornament  of  her  table  a  blue  satin  ship  with  the  rigging 
outlined  with   button-roses,  the  lady-guests   being  requested  to 
attire  themselves  in  blue  satin  dressen,  made  in  nautical  fashion, 
with  wreaths  of  ro»ea  perched  on  one  side  of  the  head.    In  this 
CAM  only  the  daughteriji  of  the  bouse,  whose  style  the  costume 
probably  raited,  were  sufBcieutly  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
faroe  to  think  it  nec«KFary  to  dress  up  to  the  menu  card. 
This  sounds  Uke  an  American  story,  but  it  is  not.     Many  of 
oor  XDOst  admired  eccentricities,  howeveri  are  imported  from  *  the 
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other  side.'  The  abominable  fashion  of  discarding  the  white  table- 
cloth altogether  in  favour  of  red  or  other  coloured  silk  is  dis- 
tinctly Yankee.  In  New  York,  coloured  entertainments — *  pink 
teas,*  *  blue  luncheons,'  &c. — are  very  much  in  fashion.  Not  only 
the  service  and  the  decorations,  but  the  dresses  of  the  guests  are 
supposed  to  reproduce  the  dominant  note  of  colour  decided  upon 
by  the  hostess,  who  is  doubtless  influenced  in  her  choice  more  bj 
the  consideration  of  what  suits  her  complexion  than  by  that  of 
what  will  be  becoming  to  her  visitors. 

An  English  lady,  a  victim  to  this  queer  mania,  gave  *  a  red 
luncheon '  some  months  ago,  the  foundation  of  which  was  the  bare 
mahogany  table,  upon  which  the  meal  was  served  without  a  cloth 
— in  truth,  a  chilly  and  comfortless  innovation. 

The  average  American,  although  a  colossal  eater,  does  not  at 
present  know  how  to  dine.  This  is  a  home  truth  which  he  resents 
extremely,  and  contradicts  with  vigour ;  indeed  he  is  apt  to  intro- 
duce comparisons  between  the  restaurants  of  his  own  and  other 
lands  which  invariably  leave  a  largo  balance  in  favour  of  Del- 
monicos.  Still,  spite  of  an  occasional  exception,  the  American- 
bom  gastronome  is  as  rare  a  bird  as  the  American-bom  chef  of  any 
serious  pretensions. 

This  is  not  the  biassed  opinion  of  the  envious  Britisher.  What 
says  the  native  bard  ? 

Fve  dined  witli  painted  savages  in  regions  most  remote; 

IVe  seen— and  heard — the  boarders  eat  at  a  German  table  ttkdte  ; 

IVe  leaped  from  olf  of  fl\'ing  trains,  and  seized,  when  *  on  the  run,' 

The  Ugmivi-rit^  sandwich  and  the  patent-leather  bun. 

IVe  fondled,  when  by  impecuniosity  accursed. 

On  corners  in  the  dead  of  night,  tlic  fragrant  *  AViener  Wurst.' 

The  gastronomic  gamut  I  liave  run  'mid  raried  scones — 

From  Pommcry  to  lager  beer,  from  terrapin  to  beans. 

In  fair  New  England  liave  I  dwelt,  to  quite  dyspeptic  feel. 

Because  the  doughnut  and  the  pic  nsuqwd  the  morning  meal. 

In  sylvan  Philarlelphia,  too,  where,  at  the  break  of  day, 

The  s<7apple  and  the  pepper-box  hold  undisputed  sway. 

Oh,  retrospective  visiion  of  various  cuitines ! 

The  demon  of  dyspepsia  reigns  o'er  thy  shadowy  scenes ; 

But  they  can  all  be  laughed  to  scorn,  in  Gotham's  cosiest  nooks, 

Where  his  sat^nic  majesty  sends  neither  food  nor  cooks ! 

It  is  probably  the  inability  to  appreciate  the  real  subtleties  of  the 
art  of  dining  that  hurries  the  American,  eager  for  distinction,  into 
curious  and  often  puerile  experiments  in  cookery,  service,  and 
decoration. 
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An  eccentric  and  wealthy  New-Yorker  attempted,  a  few  years 
,  to  realise  a  feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients — a  more 
palatable  onci  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  the  one  immortalised  by 
Smollet.  The  guests,  attired  in  chitons  and  other  classic  gar- 
mental,  reclined  on  ivory  couches  and  crowned  themselves  with  rose- 
garlands,  the  while  they  laid  foundation  for  much  future  discom- 
fort by  imbibing  winea  prepared  after  the  formula  of  the  Roman 
butler,  and  wearied  their  brains  in  the  vain  endeavour  '  to  give 

Eiiame*tothe  articles  in  the  menu,  which,  whether  written  in 
ttic  Greek  or  Augustan  Latin,  were  certainly  Greek  to  them. 
This  effort  to  introduce  variety  into  the  national  cuisine  was 
irdly  successful,  although  the  feast  was  probably  not  more  pro- 
Kaitive  of  dyspepsia  than  the  average  American  breakfast,  with 
■  concomitants  of  hot  bread  and  tea,  baked  pork  and  beans, 
pickles  and  iced  water,  with  other  unconsidered  trifles. 

liut  this  is  taking  us  far  from  the  Englifih  dinner-table.  It  is 
an  Americjin  ludy,  domiciled  in  London  and  moving  in  its  '  hupper 
fiuckles,'  to  whom,  I  believe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  dolls  into  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table— quaint  automatic 
figure*,  artistically  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  propelling  wheel- 
harrows  full  of  flowers  or  jumping  through  hoops  of  roses.  A 
brilliAnt  conception  was  to  represent  a  flower-market  on  the  table, 
each  stAll  b<Mng  filled  with  a  different  flower,  and  presided  over  by 
mu»lin-cap]>ed  and  aproned  dolls  with  Pompadoiu:  skirts  looped 
up  over  pink  satin. 

This  id  terribly  childish,  but  Paris  has  originated  follies  as 
paerilet  the  novelty  of  I  he  season  which  has  just  been  imported 
thence  being  artfully  contrived  cardboard  imitations  of  anti()ue 
armour,  helmets,  and  gauntlets,  handcuffs,  caskets,  swords,  and 
spean.  Theue  are  made  to  open  to  hold  sweets  or  flowers,  and, 
being  disposed  about  the  table,  interspersed  with  holly  and 
mistletoe,  produce,  it  is  said,  an  effect  never  seen  before,  which, 
Ibcr  it  be  graceful  or  not,  appears  to  be  the  object  meet  held 
v\tw  by  hofctesses. 

Thutf  do  Wardour  Street  and  the  I^wther  Arcade  enter  into 
petition  with  invent  Garden  in  the  adornment  of  the  festive 


Very  little  indication  of  the  extreme  length  to  which   the 
»lion  of  the  most  fa^hionaMe  tables  is  carrii'd  is  afforded  by 
competitions  that  still  take  place  at  the  principal  flower-shows 
of  the  rammer  season ;  indeed,  the  comjKting  parties  at  these 
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contents  are  hopelessly  out  of  the  rnnmng,  and  know  little  or 
QothiDg  of  the  latest  vagaries  of  fasbiun  :  wliile  their  displays  are 
often  pretty  and  artistic,  they  are  invariably  destitute  of  tbe 
element  of  novelty  go  eagerly  sought  after  in  society.  These  are 
occasions  which  afford  opportunities  for  a  few  glass  and  ch 
firms  to  advertise  themselves  by  the  exhibition  of  new  and 
pensive  service?,  set  off  by  flowers  arranged  by  a  pr  "  " 
decorator;  while  provincial  young  ladies  try  their  pren^: 
at  simple  and  effective  arrangements,  not  differing  in  essentials 
from  what  hnve  been  shown  any  time  the  last  twenty  years. 

The   great  guns   of  the  table-decorating  bu^^iuess — for  it  is 
a   business   nowadays — naturally  hold  aloof.     Novelty,    novelty, 
novelty,  however  bizan'e  and  incongruous,  is  tbe  incessant  demam 
of  their  customers,  and  both  the  florists  and  the  ladies  who  ha 
taken    up   decorating    professionally  are   so  exercised   in   tb 
ingenuity  to  invent  new  combinations  and  appliances  that  the] 
are  not  likely  to  give  themselves  away  by  wasting  tbe  efforts  of 
their  genius  upon  the  public  which  goes  to  flower-ehows  at  Regent' 
Park. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  answered  how  far  the  expe 
ture  of  energy  in  making  a  toy-shop  of  the  dinner-table  tea 
upon  the  character  of  the  repast  provided.      The  Varus  of  our 
Latin  Grammar  days,  who  excited  the  wrath  of  the  satirist  bj 
feasting  the  eye  rather  than  the  stomach  of  his  guest,  has  doub 
less  his  many  counterparts  in  modem  society.     Yet  it  would 
unreasonable    to   believe  that    the  greater  interest  dis])1ayed 
culinary  science  of  late  yeara  has  been  entirely  without  effect 
the  reformation  of  the  average  cviblne.     Schools  of  cookery  cou 
for  something,  doubtless,  in  tbe  reforming  influences,  althoug 
in  many  cases,  their  efforts  seem  rather  to  be  directed  towards  t 
turning  out  of  lecturers  on  cookery  than  of  cooks. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  as  if  our  modern  dinners,  while  le 
bulky  than  those  of  our  grandfathers,  may  be  credited  with  sho 
ing  more  art  in  minor  details.     It  is  posable,  and  most  old  gon 
raands  will  insist  upon  it,  that  we  do  not  get  tuch  noble  joints 
in  the  olden  days,  before  the  baking-oven  usurped  the  place 
the  spit  and  the  roasting-jack,  and  the  importation  of  New  Zeala: 
mutton  and  American  beef  rendered  it  a  difficult  matter  toensu 
obtaining  the  genuine  product  of  the  Southdovu  wether  and  t 
Scotch  ox ;  yet  the  kickshaw.**,  the  sweets  and  side-dishes,  whi 
l»eople  did  not  call  entrceti  in  those  days — which  then  gener. 
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e  from  the  pastrycook's  round  the  comer,  and  were  avoided 
f  prudent  people  and  laughed  at  by  Thackeray  and  other  social 
Batiriiits — liave  assuredly  been  improved  out  of  recognition  in  the 
art  of  their  preparation. 

We  do  not,  certainly,  eat  as  much  as  we  used  to  do;  or,  at 
any  rate,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  overpower  the  guest  at 
oar  table  with  the  number  and  the  vastness  of  the  dishes  which 
we  force  upon  his  notice.  The  City  is  always  a  criterion  of  high 
liviuf^,  and  the  change  which  has  gradually  come  about  in  City 
dinners  is  significant  of  (he  general  reformation*  There  is  a 
cert4un  club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange  which 
bss  long  enjoyed  a  unique  reputation  for  its  dinners,  which  are  as 
well  esteemed  now  as  in  the  fornjAT  days  of  the  fifties,  although 
their  composition  shows  a  considerable  difiference.  A  comparison  of 
recent  menus  with  those  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  album — something  of  a  gastronomic  curiosity — which 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  secretary,  is  instructive.  Dining 
ua9  dining  in  those  days,  and,  when  a  House  Dinner  was  toward, 
the  City  fathers  would  have  thought  themselves  hardly  treated  if 
their  bill  of  fare  had  not  provided  at  least  four  eoups — two  thick 
and  two  clear;  of  fish, six  or  eight  items, at  the  lowe&t  reckoning; 
of  haunches  of  venison,  saddles  of  mutton,  sirloins  of  beef,  enough 
r  half  a  dozen  dinners  of  thi-^c  degenerate  days ;  while  of  tntrSeSf 
fficient,  so  far  as  niun]}ers  gu  at  least,  to  fill  a  week's  menua  of 
the  Savuy  and  Metropole. 

NVc  have  changed  all  that,  and  it  is  as  well,  for  we  probably 

•till  eat  a  grrat  deal  more  than  is  good  for  ua;  and  it  is  to  be 

hoped  that,  in  course  of  time  aud  eulightenmeut,  we  may  come 

ilh  fitatisfoctioD  to  the  luxurious  simplicity  of  *  original '  Walker's 

ttl   Christnuis    dinner — crimped    cod,    woodcock,    and    plum* 

dding.      In   the   meantime,  while   we   have  yet   to   run  the 

unllet  of  many  courses,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 

nner  is  the  thing,  and  that  a  lavish  expenditure  in   orchids, 

Us,  and  Palais  Royal  frivolities,  is  not  inconsistent  with 

in  the  wine-bill  and  a  low  standard  of  achievement  in 

tbo  matter  of  ices  and  aiire7rut$. 
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Next  time  you  happen  to  be  passing  tbrough  Venice,  with  % 
sunny  afternoon  on  your  hands  to  spare,  just  call  a  cab  from  the 
steps  at  Danieli's,  and  ask  the  driver  to  whisk  you  round  by  the 
back  road  to  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal. 

I  say  a  cab,  not  by  misadventure,  but  of  malice  prepense;  for 
if  a  late  distinguished  statesman  might  import  a  little  poetiy 
into  Piccadilly  by  calling  a  hansom  *  the  gondola  of  London,'  why 
may  not  an  enterprising  private  citizen,  humbly  toiling  after  him 
at  a  respectful  distance,  import  a  little  Western  civilisation  into 
the  Grand  Canal  by  calling  a  gondola  the  hansom  of  Venice? 
Similarly,  has  not  what  we  know  as  a  four-wheeler  in  dear,  dirty 
old  London  *  suffered  a  sea-change '  into  the  form  of  a  harca  by 
the  banks  of  the  city  on  the  Adriatic  ?  And  indeed  the  quick- 
witted Venetians  themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
obvious  analogy ;  for  the  popular  humour  of  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  has  nicknamed  the  little  noiseless  screw  steamers  that 
ply  with  passengers  between  the  Piazzetta  and  ( 'proh  pudor !)  the 
railway  station  not  only  as  *  omnibuses '  but  even  as  *  tramways.' 
Such  is  the  march  of  intellect  in  these  latter  times,  that  Venice 
has  nowadays  a  mounted  police  in  gondolas,  and  when  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  the  labyrinth  of  canals  behind  the  Frari,  the  fire-engine  on 
duty  is  rowed  to  the  spot  by  a  crew  of  stout  boatmen  in  appro- 
priate uniform. 

Once  in  your  gondola,  on  the  lion-hunt  intent,  you  must 
leave  behind  the  golden  glories  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Doge's 
Palace — leave  behind  the  great  red  and  yellow  sails  of  the  calm 
Lagoon — leave  behind  the  bustling  crowd  and  the  pigeons  of  the 
Piazza,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  narrow  waterways  that  lead 
into  the  heart  of  the  people's  Venice.  The  most  striking  way  to 
approach  the  Arsenal  indeed  is  to  let  your  gondolier  take  yon 
round  by  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul — *  San  Zanipolo ' 
your  true-bred  Venetian  calls  it  for  short — the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  defunct  dogedom,  where  thirty  generations  of  most 
illustrious  oligarchs  sleep  in  peace  with  serene  dignity  under 
becoming  catafalques  of  solid  marble.  But  to  adopt  this  route 
you  should  provide  yourself  beforehand  with  a  plentiful  stock  of 
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connige  and  eau-de-Cologne,  for  tliirty  generations  of 
^euetuin  dirt  likewise  repose  in  luyers  on  the  muddy  bottom,  and 
le  air  is  redolent  with  the  accumulated  perfume  of  fifteen 
mturies  of  very  imperfect  sanitation.  The  sluggish  tide  of  the 
igoon,  and  the  oars  of  those  i>oetical  but  extortionate  gondoliers, 
•tir  up  the  festering  mas&  afresh  at  every  turn;  so  that  the 
romance  of  the  waterways  sutYer:?  somewhat  in  real  life  by  the 
)«aic  interposition  of  that  irrepres&ible  pewage  question,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  cultured  ages  has  never  been  able 
»li«factoriIy  to  burke  for  us.  From  the  bauki*,  young  Italy, 
r^;enerated  Itidy,  avid  of  ttoldl  as  in  the  days  of  the  (Oppressor, 
svannB  forth  from  narrow  dingy  lanes  and  stretches  out  its  im- 
perfectly washen  hands,  in  a  clamorous  chorus  for  the  copper 
coinage  of  good  king  Umberto.  Regardless  of  whom,  with  set 
fibce  and  stem,  you  still  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  your  way  along 
those  noiseless  street^^,  to  an  occasional  chorus  of  *  Stali '  or 
'Prem^,*  till  u  sudden  swirl  of  the  whishing  tide  brings  the 
»ndola  anex]»ectedly  round  with  a  jerk  from  the  Canal  della 
destia  face  to  face  with  the  wall  of  the  Arsenal. 
A  cnib-c4itcher  on  the  b;mk  will  hold  your  boat  (and  his  hat 
m  sou)  as  you  alight  by  the  door  of  the  famous  naval  station. 
the  outer  entrance  of  that  sleepy  old  dock  stands  the  v^Titable 
whose  tale  I  desire  to-day  to  unfold  to  you.  A  marble  lion, 
antique,  not  to  say  archaic,  workmanship,  he  has  stood  there  on 
rd  for  two  hundred  years,  with  three  companions  dozing  by  his 
Ic,  to  watch  over  the  navy  of  the  dead  republic  and  the  renascent 
kingdom  of  united  Italy.  Uut  he  is  by  no  means  by  birth  a  stone 
Venice;  bis  origin  points  to  far  other  days  and  other  manners. 
tVBrybody  knows,  and  as  an  elegiint  Latin  inscription  on  his  base 
sets  forth — I  almost  scorn  to  translate  it  in  these  latter 
rhcn  even  ladies  lisp  to  their  babes  in  the  purest  Ciceronian 
•he  was  brought  with  his  three  companions  from  the  Pirji-u*  in 
t87  by  the  victorious  fleet  of  Doge*  Francesco  ^tornsini.  One  of 
mounted  guard  over  the  harbour  itself;  his  com- 
!(iide  the  Sacred  Way  that  led  from  Piraus  to  i\w 
iy  of  AtLens.  But  what  is  oddest  of  all  about  this  prticular 
the  first  to  the  left  in  front  of  the  massive  old  fifteenth 
ttory  gateway — is  the  fact  that  hii*  body  is  covered  irregularly 
tth  strange  im^criptions,  some  of  them  running  in  a  circle  round 
is  ihonlV-  "1  others  sprawling  at  irregular  distances  along 
luj  lordly  ^ii  magnidcent Launches. 
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And  what  is  the  laDgoage,  ancient  or  modern,  in  whK'C^^H 
casual  and  extremely  serpentine  inscriptions  are  couched  ?  flp 
there's  the  rub.  There  cornea  the  point  which  throws  at  once 
such  a  lurid  glamour  of  romance  and  mystery  about  that  grim 
archaic  beast,  once  the  foremost  ornament  of  the  harbour  of  the 
Pirasaf,  and  now  the  guardian  of  King  Umberto's  new-bom  navy, 
(The  letters,  if  letters  indeed  they  be,  are  rude  and  we^ther-wom; 
time  and  rain  have  almost  obliterated  them;  scarce  a  single  form 
stands  out  clear  and  definite ;  only  a  general  vague  sense  of 
something  written  now  remains  of  what  was  once,  no  docbt,  to 
somebody  somewhere  a  legible  and  highly  valuable  iuscription. 
But  to  modern  science  and  modern  archirology  the  lion's  story 
was  for  many  long  years  a  dead  secret.  Every  key  was  tried  ia 
vain.  The  rude  marks  on  the  stone  obstinately  displayed  the" 
native  rudeness  by  refusing  to  answer  any  polite  inquiries  as  t 
their  origin  and  meaning  :  '  What's  that  to  you?  '  they  retorted 
mutely.  They  declined  to  come  out  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics; 
they  refrained  from  exhibiting  themselves  as  Babylonian  cunei* 
form  ;  they  wouldn't  even  permit  themselves  to  be  dexterously 
twisted,  after  the  fashion  of  philologists — for  we  must  all  admit 
that  in  philology  much  can  be  done  by  ingenious  twisting — into 
Accadian  ideograms  or  Chinese  metaphysics.  Head  forward  or 
backward  or  upside  down  they  were  equally  incorrigible.  They 
listened  not  to  the  voice  of  the  polyglot  charmer,  charmed  he 
never  so  conjecturally  and  wisely.  At  last  one  day  a  wandering 
Scandinavian  scholar  passed  that  way — one  Kafn  of  Copenhajgea 
— and,  casting  a  glance  at  the  mysterious  marks,  thought  b 
recognised  some  familiar  touch  about  their  curves  and  angles. 
He  went  to  work  at  them  with  zeal  and  discretion,  aud,  lo,  in  the 
end,  it  turned  out  to  everybody's  immense  surprise  that  the 
writing  on  the  lion — that  Athenian  lion,  the  glory  of  the  Pirnpu 
the  brother  beast  of  the  guardian  of  the  Sacred  Way — was  in 
Norse  runes  of  the  eleventh  century ! 

Now  it  is  this  that  to  my  mind  gives  the  lion  of  the  Arse 
such  a  special  and  very  peculiar  interest  among  all  the  stori 
stones  of  Venice.  That  he  should  have  come  originally  from 
Athens  indeed  is  in  itself  nothing  very  remarkable ;  the  noble 
Venetians  of  the  days  of  the  most  serene  Republic  were  such  an 
unmitigated  set  of  thieves  and  robbers  that  nothing  artistic  any- 
where came  amiss  to  them.  All  was  fish  to  the  net  of  the  Dogr-iu 
:5ince  the  days  when  that  exemplary  noble  Roman    Mummiui 
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Irlppd  Corinth  of  its  marble  statues,  the  flower  of  Greek  art, 

id   iheu  informed  the   bargees   whom    he   hired    to   carry    his 

lander  to  Rome  that  if  they  broke  any  by  the  way  they  must 

^plucethem  themselves  with  others  of  erjual  value,  there  were 

r«r  surely  such  desperate  spoilers  and  robbers  of  churches  as 

pious  Venetians.      All  Venice,  in  Cict,  is  one  vast  museum 

Ftolen  property,     A  self-righteoua  inscription  over  the  gateway 

St.  Mark's  informs  the  visitor,  with  much  show  of  conscious 

rohity,  that  the  four  famous  antique  bronze  horses  above  the 

>rlal, '  removed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy  to  Paris 'under 

Tapoleon  I.,  were  again  restored   to  their  proper  place  by  that 

icorruptible   champion   of    strict    international    morality,    the 

Imperor  Francis.     But  that  glorious  team,  a  work  of  the  sculp- 

of  the  Neronian   age,  h:id  previously  been   stolen   in   the 

lirteenth  century  by  the  Doge  Dandolo  from  Constantinople, 

whither  they  had  been  carried  from  Rome,  for  his  own  glorifica- 

ioD,  by  Conatantine  the  Great,  who  had  filched  them  himself 

im  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  who  in  turn  had  borrowed 

lem,   as  seems  probable,  from  the  similar  monument    of  liis 

redecessor  Nero.      Such  nre  the  humours  of  the  world  and  the 

rhirligigs  of  time.   Indeed,  if  every  man  had  his  own  again,  one 

ight  almost  say  there  would  be  no  Venice.      The  column   of 

Miirk  with  its  winged  lion  would  go  back  to  Syria ;  the  square 

in  by  the  Doge's  Palace  would  return  once  more  to  St.  Saba, 

I*colemai}i;  the  alabaster  supports  of  the  inner  canopy  would 

thtir  way  back,  men  say,  to  Solomon's  temple;  and  even  the 

touldering  body  of  the  Evangelist  itself,  which  reposes  beneath. 

|Mill  of  gohl  and  jewels  below  the  high  altar,  would  have  to 

dgrate  to  the  community  from  whom  it  was  first  filched,  the 

}plio  Christians  of  Alexandria. 

But  B|)art  from  the  common  epic  of  conquest  and  robbery  which 
rcry  Venetian  relic  thus  encloses  in  itself,  as  of  ordinary  custom, 
ia  something  exceptionally  and  specifically  impressive,  to 
^y  mind  at  least,  in  the  marvel  of  this  lion  of  the  Ars»enal  door — 
a  MTolptared  figxire  that  thus  brings  together  for  a  moment,  in 
iocoDgruous  juztai>oftition  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  highest 
of  Periclean  Athene  and  the  rude  barbarism  of  the  Danish 
rrs.  Surely  &uch  a  singular  combination  as  this— ihr  names 
rtf  Harold  sod  Ulf  and  other  6ercc  rovers  of  the  stormy  Baltic  cut 
^p  on  acarred  work  of  the  pre-Phidiau  Greek  period  on  the  bays 
/Egeaa — may  give  u»  pau^e  for  a  moment  in  our  gondola  on 
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,  the  mud-banks  of  the  BrentA,  and  cause  us  to  vonder,  as  th( 
■poet  wondered  of  the  flies  in  amber,  *  how  the  dickens  thej  got 
there/ 

Let  as  try  to  answer  this  carious  question* 

The  lions  of  the  Arsenal  were  originally  carved,  as  the  graii 
cf  the  stone  clearly  indicates,  from  two  sohd  blocks  of  the  marWaj 
of  Pentelicus.  The  jilace  itself  from  which  they  came  is  noj 
without  interest  in  the  history  of  their  wanderings,  for  to  tli< 
marble  of  Pentelicus,  I  verily  believe,  the  world  owes  in  no  little! 
degree  the  artistic  development  of  the  Athenian  people.  *It  wm 
a  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,*  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  poetic  vague- 
ness, speaking  of  the  marvellous  development  of  the  Athenian 
intellect  and  the  Athenian  ^TSthetic  faculties  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  era  of  Pericles,  Well,  perhaps  so;  on  that  point 
we  have  no  specific  information  ;  but,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  at 
least,  I  think  it  was  also,  in  great  part,  a  gift  of  the  neighbouring 
quarries  of  Pentelicus.  It  did  not  count  for  nothing  in  the  history 
of  their  culture  that  just  outside  their  city  walls  the  Athenians  had 
that  mass  of  metamorphosed  crystalline  limestone,  altered  by  the 
earth's  internal  heat  into  pure  white  marble.  As  Egypt  based 
herself  upon  granite,  and  Babylon  upon  brick,  so  Athens  based 
herself  upon  the  Pentelican  ijuarries.  Xow  granite  is  not  precisely 
what  a  man  might  call  a  plastic  material.  I  doubt  if  even  Phidias 
himself  could  have  car\  ed  a  satisfactory  Zeus  or  Aphrodite  from 
the  red  rock  of  Syene  that  gave  us  so  many  stark,  stiflf  Pashts  and 
Memnons.  But  with  marble  men  may  do  almost  anything  they 
like,  and  it  was  on  marble  of  Pentelicus  that  Athens  raised  all  the 
countless  glories  of  the  Theseum  and  the  Acropolis. 

Some  day  or  other,  then,  presumably  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  some  nameless  Athenian  sculptor  carved 
out  of  that  stone  this  identical  lion,  which  his  countrymen  placed 
at  the  gate  of  the  Pirteus  to  guard  the  harbour  against  the  Spartan 
fleet  and  all  other  outlanders,  lor  twenty-two  centuries,  more 
or  less,  those  twin  lions  kept  gunrd  over  Athens,  one  at  the 
Piraeus,  one  on  the  Sacred  Way  that  led  from  the  port  to  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed, 
the  J*irjGUs  itself  was  known  to  the  Italian  traders  who  frequented 
it  as  the  Porto  Leone,  the  Lion's  Harbour;  and  as  such  the 
Frankish  merchants  knew  it  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  jircsenl 
century,  when  antiquarian  zeal  for  Hellenic  tradition  revived  onoe 
more  the  older  name.    But  what  changes  did  not  the  lion  see 
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anwhile!  The  fall  of  the  Atheman  Empire,  the  Spartan 
remacj,  the  hogemou}'  of  Thebes,  the  IVIacedonian  dominioD^ 
hilip  and  Alexander,  the  reigns  of  the  Successors,  the  Achrran 
league,  the  Kuman  con^juest,  the  empire  of  the  Cii'sars,  the  advent 
of  new  creeds,  the  Parthenon  tamed  into  a  Chrifitian  church,  the 
seat  of  civilisation  tmnaft'rred  from  Kome  to  a  brand-new  metro- 
polis on  the  B^'juintine  Strait  I  And  then,  the  long  decline  of  the 
Empire,  the  growth  of  Islam,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian,  the 
preiising  danger  from  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  It  was  in  these 
later  days  that  the  romance  of  the  runes  was  imposed  U(K)n  the 
lion  of  the  Fineus  mouth,  and  that  Harold  Hardmda,  who  finally 
loet  his  life  fighting  against  our  own  English  Harold  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  piloted  his  piratical  Norse  long-boats  on  another  man's 
qoairel  to  the  port  of  Athene. 

And  how  strange  was  the  fate  that  thus  brought  a  Norwegian 
ver  of  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  personal  contact 
ith  Periclean  Athens!  Harold  the  Tall,  Gon  of  Sigurd,  nick- 
mcd  Hardrada — he  of  the  hard  re<le,  or  the  stem  counsel — was  a 
pical  Nurte  viking  of  the  Bt* rserker  order — a  man  after  Carlyle's 
heart,  I  should  fancj.  A  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  rollicking, 
nccaneering  Danisli  mould,  a  Drake  or  Hawkins  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Harold  went  round  the  world  in  his  hot  youth  in  quest 
of  adventure,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  killing  impartially 
heathen  or  Christian,  and  for  conscience'  sake  asking  no  questions. 
Id  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040  this  doughty  leader  found  himself 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  one  of  his  usual  marauding  expeditions. 
Thowj  were  the  days  when  the  Scandinavian  corsairs  played  on  all 
seaii  the  selfsame  game  played  latnr  round  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe  by  their  Paynim  successors,  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  all 
e  churches  of  ChriHtendom  the  strange  litany  then  went  daily 
»  to  heaven  from  thousands  and  thousands  of  frightened  Ups, 
*  A  furore  Normannorum  libera  nos,  Domine,*  '  Krora  all  savage 
nils  of  the  Northmen, good  I^ird,  deliver  us.'  Everywhere  the 
orthem  pirate  was  busily  ijoking  Win  obtrusive  nose,  A  century 
cmxMer  liolf  the  Ganger  had  walked  over  Neustria,  and  turned  the 
'  '  ovinces  of  the  Frankidh  king  into  his  dukedom  of 
.',  tho  Northman's  hnd.  At  that  very  moment  in 
Ktjgland  itself  the  descendants  of  Swegen  the  Dane  Iiad  KUpcr- 
t'  '-  *  *'  old  native  West-Saxon  line,  and  another  Hunjld  of  the 
i  ix-k  was  ruling  over  the  citizens  of  Ixmdon  and  Win* 

chettcr.     Before  long  the  Normau  wait  to  lord  it  over  Sicily,  to 
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bumble  the  pride  of  tbe  Moor  in  Spain,  and  to  wrest  Apulia 
the  feeble  grasp  of  tbe  Bjzantine  empire.      Tbe  ScandinaviAD 
then,  in  short,  was  bullyingtbc  world,  as  the  filibustering  Englial 
man  bullies  it  now  in  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  in  the  Pa 
Islands  and  the  forests  of  New  Guinea. 

So  Harold  Hardrada,  like  some  prototypical  Stanley,  or  Drake^ 
or  >Vake6eld,  was  cruising  about  in  seiirch  of  adventure  on  hia 
own  account  in  the  eastern  seas.  Just  at  that  moment,  as  cbance 
would  have  it,  the  Athenian  people,  ever  in  search  of  some  new 
thing,  had  revolted  from  the  sway  of  their  liege  lord,  the  Emjjeror 
Michael  IV.,  at  Constantinople,  and  the  astute  Byzantine,  playing 
the  famiHar  old  imperial  game  of  utilising  the  barbarian  against  ii^H 
surgent  subject?,  bethought  him  of  employing  the  Berserker  chieP^ 
to  bring  back  t  ho  At  henians  to  their  obedience  to  Ctesar.  Th  e  nmes 
on  the  lion  of  the  Venetian  Arsenal  toll  the  story  of  what  follow 
in  their  own  simple  piratical  way.  The  tale  is  short,  but,  like 
that  the  Northmen  wrote,  it  is  very  pithy. 

'Hakon,  with  Ulf,  Asmund,  and  Orm,  conquered  this  ix)rt,'! 
Bays  the  brief  inscription  on  the  lion's  left  shoulder.     '  By  conw^ 
mand  of  Uarold  tbe  Tall  they  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Greek 
people,  on  account  of  their  revolt.     Dalk  has  been  detained 
outlandish  i>arts.   Egil,  with  Ragnar,  was  dealing  war  in  Roum 
and  Armenia.' 

The  sinuous  lines  on  the  left  shoulder  tell  an  e<|UuUy  simple 
and  graphic  story.    *  Asmimd  engraved  these  runes,*  it  says,  '  wit 
the  help  of  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord,  and  Ivar,  by  command 
Harold   the  Tall,  in    spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Greeks.' 

Could  anything  be  more   delightfully  concise  and  natural 
How  we  see  the  whole  picture  called  up  in  vivid  colours  befoi 
our  very  eyes — the  savage  Norse  seadogs,  with  their  short,  s 
swords,  brought  face  to  face  by  the  irony  of  fete  with  the  last 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  Athenian  freemen ;  the  buttle  i 
the  i>ort ;  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks ;  the  levying  of  the  Dam^geld 
the  submission  of  the  conquered.     Then  the  easy-going  pira 
good  Philistine  souls — ancestors  doubtless  of  our  British  *Arry 
unconscious  of  the  desecration  of  art  they  are  so  lightly  commi 
ting,  insist  in  the  innocent  pride  of  their  hearts  upon  scrawli 
the  record  of  their  grand  achievement  on  the  shoulders  of  t 
antique  lion  himself,  the  immemorial  guardian  of  the  ancic 
Piraios.    Fancy  the  speechless  horror  and  futile  remontftiancw 
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scandalised  Greeks,  with  the  businesslike  determination  of 

and  and  Thorleif  to  carve  their  names  in  very  choice  Norvre- 
giao  on  the  scnlptared  atone,  whether  the  Athenians  would  or 
whether  they  would  not !  The  entire  scene  breathes  fregh  and 
lively  before  us.  We  can  see  the  breathless  alarm  and  horror  of 
tbe  trt-loving  Hellenes,  contrasted  with  the  bland  and  childlike 
niatence  of  the  triumphant  barbarian  to  do  as  he  liked  in  a 

acred  country.  If  I  were  a  great  painter — say,  for  example, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema — I  would  paint  that  episode  in  deathless 
eoloars ;  as  Tm  not,  I'm  glad  at  any  rate  that  Asmund  gained 
himself  a  *  cheap  immortality  *  by  painting  it  for  us  in  good 
Scandinavian  letter?. 

When  the  deed  of  vandalism  was  finally  done,  Harold  the  Tall 
Mtled  away  from  Pineus  in  due  time,  and  two  years  later,  after 
tbo  wont  of  the  barbarian,  deposed  his  employer,  the  Emperor 
Michael  V.,  from  his  faineant  throne,  and  (having  an  eye  for  the 
ladies)  set  up  in  his  place  Zoe  and  Theodora  as  joint  empresses  of 
tbe  £a«tem  Empire.  It  was  not  till  twenty-six  years  afterwards 
that  tbe  tough  old  pirate  fell  at  last  at  Stamford  Bridge,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  fighting  hard  against  Harold 
of  England  in  favour  of  his  traitor  brother  Tostig,  But  men 
might  come  and  men  might  go ;  the  disfigured  lion,  with  the 
usual  immortality  of  sculptored  stone,  still  kept  its  place  by  the 
Lion's  Port,  with  the  runes  that  Asmund,  Thord,  and  Thorleif 

carved  so  well  scored  deep  for  ever  upon  its  dishonoured 
ulders. 

Meanwhile,  strange  things  were  happening  in  the  world.  On 
the  tidal  sandbanks  and  mudbanks  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  silt 
of  Po,  Adige,  and  Brenta  had  been  washed  by  the  waves  into  a 
long  narrow  barrier,  cncloi<ing  a  shallow  and  interrupted  lagoon, 
with  its  attendant  arcbi[>el8go  of  low  alluvial  islands,  this  city  of 
VmJce,  in  a  deserted  palace  on  whose  Grand  Canal  I  am  this 
moment  inditing  this  present  article,  had  already  risen  a  few 
hondred  years  earlier,  by  s-low  and  tentative  wteps,  to  local  sovo- 
rrignty.  When  Attila  the  Hun  invaded  Italy,  and  wiped  out 
.A  Padua,  and  AUinuni,  the  terrified  people  of  the  ncigh- 

K  ,,  vw-t  fled  in  panic  fr«m  the  iMirbarian  who  boaiiled  that 
where  hb  bontc  had  once  set  its  hoof  no  blade  of  gnuts  grew  after- 
wards. P  *  no  lit>r«f  rniiid  ever  tread  or  hail  ever 
trodden;  :>  .  .  that  city,  whoso brid*?  i«  the  sea, whose 
•trccls  are  strram^),  and  whose  cnrringea  are  gondolas.     Here,  iu 
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later  timesy  at  the  open  gate  betn-een  the  Frankish  and  Byzantine 
empires^  the  most  serene  Republic  slowly  grew  great  and  pro- 
spered exceedingly.  Circumstances  early  brought  the  inhabitantg 
of  the  miidbanks  into  close  connection  with  the  Pirieus  and  tie 
Lion.  From  the  very  first,  indeed,  the  Venetians  lived  under 
mo8t  exalted  protection  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  tho 
they  early  made  themselves  independent,  in  fact,  of  that  pban 
control,  they  continued  Btill  to  trade  with  the  Levant  and  to  keep 
on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  their  old  masters,  till  the  time 
came  when  they  conquered  them  in  turn,  and  *held  the  gorgeoas 
East  in  fee'  for  so  many  centuries  of  commercial  splendour 

Even  after   blind  Doge   Dandolo  conquered  Constantinople, 
however,  and  his  successors  annexed  the  i^Iorea  and  a  large  part 
of  continental  Greece,  the  lion  of  the  Piraeus  still  remained  un- 
disturbed on  its  ancient  pedestal.     The  Turk  had  now  appeare<l 
upon  the  scene  and  completed  the  downfall  of  tbe  tottering  empire ; 
but  still  the  lion,  with  its  runic  scare,  watched  on  unmolested  by 
the  deserted  harbour.     At  last,  in  1G87,  while  Xewton  at  Cam- 
bridge was  publishing  his  '  Prinoipia,*  and  King  James  at  Oxfoni 
was  carefully  preparing  his  own  downfall  by  expelling  the  fellows  of 
Mugdalen  from  their  comfortable  cloisters,  far  away  in  the  gorgeo 
East  Doge  Francesco  Morosini,  fighting  those  ancestral  enemi 
of  his  race,  the  Turks,  for  the  temporary  lordship  over  that  shuttl 
cock  of  Levantine  strategy,  the  Morea,  successfully  defeated  th 
Moslem  fleets,  and  made  the  PeloponnesiLs  once  more  for  a  time 
a  Venetian  possession.     Coming  then  to  the  Pirceus  with  his  vie 
torious  fillips,  tbe  enterprising  Doge,  like  a  true  Venetian,  with  th©j 
honour  of  St.  Mark  nearest  his  heart,  kept  his  eyes  open  for  wh 
treasures  of  art  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  most  convenienti; 
and  convey  to  Venice.    Thus  employed,  his  inquiring  glance  fel 
naturally  on  the  twin  lions  of  the  Pirtcus  and  the  Sacred  Way. 
The  Doge,  being  human,  immediately  appropriated  those  gloriej 
of  the  past,  and  sent  them  off  by  sea  to  ^'enice.     There  the; 
were  set  up  by  the  gate  of  the  arsenal,  where  whoso  lists  may  & 
them  to-day,  and  spell  out  the  inscription  legibly  for  him^elf,  if 
be   happens  to  be  acquainted  with   the  polite  language  of  the 
eleventh  century  Scandinavian  corsairs. 

To  me,  no  story  that  ever  was  told  points  more  plainly  to  t 
unity  and  continuity  of  history  than  this  curious  story  of  t 
lion  of  the  Arsenal.     It  has  such  a  weird  touch  of  mystery 
uncannioess  about  it.    That  in  the  midst  of  Venice^  medi 
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Venice,  with  its  Byzantine  churches  and  its  Gothic  palaces,  its 
Italian  mosaics  and  its  Lombard  sculptures,  one  should  suddenly 
come  across  a  piece  of  genuine  Athenian  statuary,  scratched  over 
with  Norse  runes  by  fierce  marauders  from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic, 
is  in  itself  to  my  mind  little  short  of  a  living  miracle.  That  the 
runes  should  have  been  deciphered  at  all  at  last,  and  should  have 
yielded  up  to  later  man  the  story  of  their  origin,  vrhile  it  detracts 
a  trifie  perhaps  from  the  sense  of  mystery,  adds  surely  to  the 
romantic  picturesqueness  of  the  story.  If  you  have  never  yet 
visited  the  lion  of  the  Arsenal,  visit  it  now,  next  time  you  are  in 
Venice,  for  its  own  sake ;  if  you  have  seen  it  already,  but  only 
knew  in  part  its  strange  history,  visit  it  afresh  by  this  new  light, 
and  look  upon  its  shoulders  with  the  eye  of  faith  for  those  very 
words  carved  deep  into  its  weather-worn  Pentelican  marble  by  the 
rough  graving  tools  of  the  Scandinavian  pirate. 
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1  REMEMBER  bearing  at  first  hand  a  cbaracteiutic  atoxy  of  thd 
fiimoos  Mrs.  Fletcher  of  Lancrigg,  whose  beautiful  &ce  the  readen 
of  her  autobiography  will  remember  as  immortalised  at  the  age  of 
eighty  by  the  elder  Richmond, 

She  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  recorering,  when  she  heard  that 
llazzini  was  in  London ;  and  against  the  counsel  of  h^  friends, 
who  feared  the  journey  and  the  excitement  for  her,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  up  to  London  and  to  be  present  at  a  pabUc  break&st 
given  in  his  honour.  ^But  you  have  no  bonnet;  you  cannot 
appear  in  that  hood  !  *  they  urged.  *  I  will  have  a  bonnet  for  the 
occasion,'  was  her  rejoinder ;  and  straightway  word  was  despatched 
to  a  milliner  in  London  to  have  a  bonnet, '  suitable  for  an  old  lady 
of  eighty,'  made  and  forwarded  to  Euston  Station  to  meet  her  on 
arrival  by  the  night  train.  The  bonnet  was  made  and  despatched, 
and  the  brave  old  lady,  whose  heart  never  grew  old,  travelled  up  to 
town  to  find  her  bonnet  in  waiting.  *  And,'  said  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
*  what  do  you  think,  my  dear,  I  found  when  I  opened  the  bonnet- 
box  ;  a  bright  yellow  satin  bonnet  with  a  yellow  lancer's  plume 
in  it !  I  was  determined  not  to  miss  Mazzini,  so  I  put  it  on,  never 
looked  in  the  glass,  went  to  the  breakfast,  and  forgot  all  about  my 
bonnet  for  the  time  being ;  but  after  breakfast  I  drove  straight  to 
the  milliner's  and  said,  I  dare  say  a  little  angrily,  *'  How  could  yon 
send  me  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  I  asked  for  a  bonnet  for  an  old 
lady  of  eighty ! "  **  Madam,"  replied  the  milliner,  "  we  have  no 
old  ladies  of  eighty  in  London." ' 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  plainly  this,  that  it  is  not  in  the  rush 
and  crush  of  town  that  such  a  beautiful  old  age  as  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
was  can  be  found,  but  in  the  quiet  of  just  such  a  house  as  she 
made  for  herself  at  our  English  Lakes. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  same  beneficent  quietude  of  hill  and  vale, 
that  until  a  few  weeks  ago  there  were  still  living  in  the  Keswiok 
and  Ambleside  valleys  two  ladies  whose  lives  linked  us  to  the 
days  of  the  historic  Lake  school  of  poets  and  philosophers. 

Black  February  of  1890  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the 
month  that  broke  those  links.  Those  who  cared  to  speak  face  to 
face  with  hearts  that  had  known  and  honoured  the  family  circlet 
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at  Greta   Hall  and   Rjdal  Mount  henceforth  are  debarred  the 
privilege. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Stanger,  of  Fieldside,  Keswick,  and  Mrs.  Harri- 
•on,  of  Green  Bank,  or  Scale  How,  Ambleside^  were  the  last  of 
their  generation. 

And  if  the  former,  in  Jictual  mental  activity  and  intellectual 
•jmptthj  with  the  I^ke  poets  of  old,  was  the  more  remarkable, 
there  were  in  both  of  them,  to  the  end,  wonderful  vitality,  clear 
memory,  and  that  kind  of  genial  response  to  the  sympathies  for 
the  times  that  are  gone,  that  made  them  in  their  several  ways 
most  interesting  repositories  of  a  memorable  past.  They  each  of 
them  felt  that  to  them,  as  the  last  survivorH  in  the  locality  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  arcana  of  the  Greta  Hiill  and  Rydal 
l^Iount  history,  a  younger  generation  might  naturally  turn  for 
reminiscences,  and  they  neither  of  them  allowed  those  recollec- 
tions to  grow  dim. 

They  had  been  schoolfellows  in  the  olden  times  together,  and 
whether  under  Miss  Fletcher  or  Miss  Dowling,  of  Belie\'ue,  the 
little  Mary  Calvert  and  the  elder  Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  learnt 
]e«»on8  of  geniality  and  benevolence  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know, 
that  for  the  pist  half-century  and  more  the  towns  of  Keswick  and 
Ambleside  have  felt  that  no  public  work  could  go  forward  for  the 
good  of  the  people  that  did  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  these 
ladies  and  obtain  their  aid ;  while  in  them  the  deser\'ing  poor 
knew  ever  would  be  fonnd  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

It  was  a  day  of  exceptional  beauty,  when  Mrs.  Stanger  lay 
breathing  painlessly  to  sleep  in  that  beautiful  home,  high-lifted 
above  her  native  valley,  to  which  she  had  entered  in  the  year  that 
het  old  friend  Kobert  Sonthey  died. 

HelvelJyn  was  ahsolotely  snowless  and  shadowless,  one  long 
ge  of  tawny  yellow  and  sunshine  \  the  Lonscalc  Fell  was  clad 
ia  purple  puce  of  heather  waking  into  life;  the  larches  on 
iMixigg — her  father's  l^trlgg — were  visibly  turning  into  the  amber 
gknr  that  h<rmkN  the  spring  ;  snowdrops  and  crocuses  and  aconite 
were  bright  upon  the  terrace  beds  ;  tits  and  finches  were  bn»y  in 
the  garden  grounds ;  rooks  cawed  from  the  sycamores;  a  thrush 
sang  loud,  and  down  below  in  its  wooded  gorge  the  Greta  Bounded 
cheerily  towards  *  the  P'orge.'    But  Mrs.  Stanger  lay  dying. 

And  from  (he '  Dniid  Circle '  above  her  house,  aa  far  as  one  could 
aee,  whether  one  looked  fiouthwanl  by  the  Vale  of  St.  .John'*,  or 
north  and  west  by  wild  Blencathra's  steeps  and  the  spring  of 
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Thorold  the  Dane,  or  gazed  out  west  over  the  vide  expanse  of  the 
Keswick  Valley,  one  felt  that  not  *  glad  '  but  *  sad '  *  were  the  valei 
and  every  cottage  hearth  ' — with  a  sadness  no  light  on  laughing 
Derwent water  could  disavow,  ■  no  happy  cockcrow  in  the  distant 
farms  or  busy  murmur  of  the  little  town  below  conld  charm  away. 
The  friend  of  the  poor  was  passing  from  the  earth. 

Just  now  we  spoke  of  the  Greta  sounding  towards 'the  Forge.* 
That  Forge,  until  the  *  Roundhead'  cavaliers  laid  it  in  ashes,  was 
one  of  the  principal  '  blomaries '  or  smelting  furnaces  for  copper 
ore  in  the  Keswick  Vale, 

And  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  its  existence.  Had  there 
been  no  Forge  set  up  there  in  the  mining  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth, we  should  have  had  no  family  of  Cal verts  to  bless  the  Valej 
no  little  Alary  Calvert  whose  memory  we  think  of  fondly  as  we 
write. 

For  in  1565,  on  the  application  of  Thomas  Thurland,  and  one 
Daniel  Hechstetter,  a  German,  the  Queen  granted  a  warrant  by 
which  three  hundred  Almain  or  German  miners  should  be  brought 
over  into  Cumberland  to  work  the  mines  in  the  Lake  district. 
The  analysts  of  that  date  were  not  over  skilful ;  they  assured  the 
Queen  that  the  black  mica  Fchist  Frobisher  brought  from  the 
Arctic  regions  was  rich  in  gold,  and  here  in  the  Keswick  Vale 
they  were  probably  not  much  mere  correct  in  asserting  that  there 
was  more  gold  and  silver  than  copper  and  lead  in  the  stuff  that 
was  smelted  at  *  the  Forge.'  They  did  assert  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  Queen  claimed  the  mines  in  the  valley  as  hers,  against 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  won  her  suit ;  and  we  still  speak 
of  the  Goldscope  mine  of  Newlands,  though  precious  little  gold 
has  ever  been  scooped  therefrom.  This  by  the  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  much  ill-treated  and  little  welcomed  colony  *  of  German 
and  Dutch  miners,  Hechstetters,  Pughbargers,  Clockers,  Mosen, 
Tifflers,Beymparkers,  Sanningers,  Hedglers,Nor8palmer8,Torver8, 
Sinogles,  Cayruses,  and  the  rest,  settled  down  by  the  River  Greta 
and  hewed  away  the  Hammer  Hole  above  *  the  Forge '  for  the 
mill-race,  and  occupied  the  banks  for  a  smelting  station  (perhaps 
pre-occupied  by  the  Romans  and  Vikings  aforetime) — right  away 
from  *  the  Forge '  to  the  present  Calvert  Bridge. 

Amongst  *  the  rest '  spoken  of  above  came  Stangers,  Ritselers, 

>  Trantaciums  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Arehttologtcal  Soeittg, 
vol,  vl..  Ft.  II.,  p.  344.  *  The  Colony  of  German  minera  at  Keswick/  by.  J.  Fisher 
CroBthwaitc,  F.S.A. 
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mfa.     Tlip  former  (rcnjian  rorin inly ;  I  IiavctluuMsabout 
nationality  of  the  latter,  for  at  Whitby  and  elsewhere    in 
rkfihire  the  name  appears  nnassociuted  with  Oerman  mining 
operations. 

The  oUl  Crosthwttite  registers  of  15G7  and  onwards  sliow  us 
tluit  these  Ritselcrs  became  RystlerR,  RayaelU,  Kaysings,  Raisleys, 
in  a  very  swift  chnngp.     The  Cambrian  eonid  not   in  parlance 

KHt    with    'RitFfler,'   and   could    easily   pronounce    the   word 
fti»»Iey.' 
At  the  end  ^f  luflt  century  we  find  that  Mr.  William  Calvert,  a 
ward  of  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  is  resident  at  the  old  farmhouse 
beneath  I^trigg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta,  Windybrow — Greta 
'Bank  of  to-day.     He  bad  held  the  poet  of  ensign  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  RegimoDt,  a  militia  regiment,  in  which  the  Duke  threw 
up  bis  commission  because  the  Government  called  attention  to 
certain  toasts  at  a  military  dinner.     It  is  possible  that  Calvert 
after  (hat  laid  hi»  sword  and  epaulettes  aside  and  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  agriculture.    At  any  rate,  he  is  at  Keswick,  and 
has  taken   to  experimental  farming  on  his  own  account.     His 
ounger  brother,  Raisley,  at  this  period  seems  tohave  stayed  some- 
en  at  Penrith,  sometimes  at  Windybrow  with  him. 
It  i*i  more  than  ]irobabIe  that  fnendshi[>  with  the  Wordsworth 
family    had   V»epn    contracted   in    the   former  generation.      The 
port'n  father,  as  I»rd  Jy^nsdalc'g  agent,  would  surely  often  come 
i^q  old  i\tr-  Rai:doy  Ch! Vrrt,  Ihf  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
d  Mfward  of  his  j.ropprty  at  Ciroystoke.     Be  that  na  it  may,  we 
find  Wor<l:*worlh  in  the  Cal verts'  comimny  as  fellow  tniveller  in  the 
1  !•■  .T  V')<:lit  and  over  Sali^^bury  Plain  in  1793.     Young   Kaialey 
I,  ,*  ..  It   i  imhridge,  U  In  n  d«*c]ine,  and  on  the  look-out  for  milder 
air,  and  has  alre-idy  fonnd  in  Wordsworth  a  friend  after  his  own 
h**aTt . 

In  the  next  yenr^  1791,  we  find  Wordsworth  at  the  farmhouJie 
of  Windybrow,  anxiously  writing  to  his  friend  Mathews  io  sec  if 
there  U  any  chance  of  hi.<4  obtAining  work  in  connection  with  a 
Lundon  newspaper.  He  has  resolved  not  to  become  a  clergyman, 
br  haa  neither  money  nor  will  to  become  an  attorney,  and  the 
young  poet,  with  all  the  burning  desire  to  give  his  whole  youl  (o 
the  terrict  of  man  as  a  po<t,  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to 
earn  mflficient  bread  for  himself  and  hiii '  dear,  dear  i-inter'n '  nimplo 
11'    '     '  Mr  Idnj  to  pursue  thr  vocation  which  he  feela*  Heaven 

\  !i*r  liim. 

vol..  XIV.— Tfo.  8»,  rt^  23 
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The  young  man,  Kaisley  Calvert,  with  vhom  Wordsworth  had 
had  but  little  connection  before,  but  whom  now  he  dared  to  c&ll 
his  friend,  was  at  Windybrow,  and  evidently  worsening.  If 
be  can  go  to  the  south,  and  get  a  whitr  of  Li-^bon  air  and  ba&k 
IJsbon  sunshine,  Burely  be  feels  strength  mny  be  re-bom 
his  days  may  be  lengthened  1  Will  Wordsworth  aocompwij 
him? 

One  of  the  most  memorable  letters  in  Wordsworth's  ban 
writing    it   has   been    my   privilege    to    see,    sets   forth    to  hn 
(Raisley's)  elder  brother,  William,  I  he  ensign  in  the  militia,  th 
in   quarters  at  Newcastle,  the   project  of  this  journey  to 
south. 

He  writes  from  Keswick  on  October  1,  1794,  and  speaks 
Raisley's  illness.  He  asks  William  Calvert '  whether  it  will  not 
him  in  hiH  own  estimation  *  if  he  shall  see  his  way  to  make  sn< 
an  allowance  aa  would  permit  him — Wordsworth — to  nccompon; 
young  Raisley,  the  invalid,  to  Portugal;  and  then  in  very  manlj 
and  courteous  language  he  goes  on  to  tell  bim  that,  in  event 
Raisley 's  decease,  Itaisley  has  so  arranged  bis  money  matters 
to  bequeath  him  GOO/.,  and  be  trusts  that  neither  the  leaver 
the  legacy  nor  the  interested  recipient  of  it  will  fall  in  Willi 
Calvert's  estimation  by  reason  of  the  fact  which  he  thinks  it  on 
right  to  make'  thus  known  to  him.    Nay,  he  makes  it  known 
Raisloy's  request,  *  who,  reflecting  that  hi.s  return   from  the  p; 
jected  journey  to  Lisbon  is  uncertain,  had  drawn  out  hi<  m 
which  he  intends  to  get  executed  in  London.' 

Wordsworth,  in  the  month  following,  writes  to  Mathews  froni 
Keswick  under  date  November  7,  1794:  *My  friend  ha«  everj 
symptom  of  a  confirmed  consumption,  and  I  cannot  thluk  of 
f|uitting  him  in  his  present  debilitated  slate.'  It  ia  quite  pl:iin 
that  the  project  of  the  trip  to  the  south  was  given  uji,  and  w<f 
find  Wordsworth  back  again  in  the  spring  of  1795,  still  tenderly 
nursing  the  young  Raisley.  He  writes  on  January  5  from  Mn«. 
Sowerby*s  lodgings,  at  tlie  sign  of  the  '  Hobin  Hood  ^  at  Penrith  t 
•  I  have  been  here  for  some  time :  I  am  still  much  engaged  wit 
my  sick  friend  ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  add  that  he  worsens  daily — 
is  barely  alive.' 

When  Itaisley  Calvert's  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  he  hi 
bequeathed  900/.,  not  GOO/,  as  promised,  to  the  friend  of  hi.*  hf* 
eventide — the  friend  who  he  believed  would  b**  a  *  morning  *t 
of  song  for  the  dayji  that  were  to  be. 
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For  llie  next  eight  years  the  poet  and  his  sister  lived  secnrod 
from  want,  till  such  time  as  Lord  Lowther  repaid  to  hia  father's 
estate  the  8,500^.  borrowed  by  the  old  Lord  Lonsdale  years  before. 
And,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stanger'a  husband  in  184:2,  Wordsworth 
jays:  *It  may  be  satisfactory  to  your  wife  for  me  to  declare  that 
»y  friend's  bequest  enabled  me  to  devote  myself  to  literary  pur- 
lits  independent  of  any  necesjiity  to  seek  out  pecuniary  emolu- 
lent,  fio  that  my  talents,  such  as  they  might  he, were  freetotake 
keir  natural  course.' 

I  had  often  wondered  what  it  wa?t  that  attracted  the  death- 

'icki-n  young  Raisley   Calvert  to  the  serious-minded,  solemn- 

itured  elder  man  whom  he  seems  to  have  chosen  as  companion 

le  Ja.'<t  few  years,  or  months  rather,  of  his  life.     That  wonder 

when  I  rend  in  Raisley*s  strongiah,  boldish  hand,  a  letter 

[li  brothtr  William,  from  Cambridge,  giving  him  hia  reason 

ir  refusing  to  remain  at  Cambridge  longer  than  for  the  first  few 

reekjt  of  liin  first  term,  and  setting  fortb  liis  determination  to 

LiM  over  to  the  Continent,  and  there  educate  himself  by  travel, 

father  than  waste  his  money  and  his  time  in  the  idle  dissipation 

and  swagger  of  dress  that  panned  for  education  in  his  day  at  the 

great  roiverp.ity. 

Hi*  wa«  not  only  disgusted  at  the  sluim  and  the  show,  but  he 

wi  alio  gauged  hi<  own  [towers.     A  degree  worth  the  name  was 

tt,  be  thought,  attainable  with  such  proficiency  as  wa.s  his  in 

>rtain  lines  of  study.     He  would  ask  for  a  draft  to  pay  his  tailor's 

ill  anil  hiH  tutor's  fee,  and  would  shake  the  dust  of  Camhri<tge 

>m  off  his  feet  for  ever,  and  that  speedily. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancied  I  saw  beneath  that  young  lad's 

jged,  forcible  hand^v^iti^g  a  feeling  that  tlie  world  men  should 

ixe  to  live  in  waA  reality,  fiineerity,  simplicity.     I   suspect  he 

»d,  as  those  foredoomed  to  early  death  seem  able  to  re- 

by  a  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  that  life  worth  the 

luune  was  a  life  of  usefulness  to  one's   fellows.     He  found  in 

;h  the  serious  earnestness  he  believed  in,  and,  not  being 

^If  a  poet,  he  coulil   still   see  how  true  jKMJsy,  and   tender 

kongbl,  ami  earnest  endeavour  in  fields  of  philosophic  musing 

help  hilt  time ;  and  so  he  determined  to  make  it  i>osflible 

roffdxvorth  to  realise  his  aim.     'The  act*  of  Raisley's  bene- 

k,  wrote  Wordsworth  to  »Sir  George  Beaumont  iu  1805,  •  was 

tliiely  fri'm  a  confidence  on  his  part  that  I  hud  powem  and 

?Dt9  whif-b  might  be  of  u«e  to  nmnlfind.'    H.nd  it  no(  b/'cn 
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for  that  act,  England  niiglit  never  have  known  her  Wordsw* 
for  truly  sang  the  poet  with  heartfelt  gratitade : 

Calvert  !  it  must  not  be  mihcard  l»y  tlicm 
Who  may  respeot  my  unue,  that  I  to  thuo 
Owed  many  years  ol  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sicluio.ss  did  coodctpp 
Thy  youth  to  hopclesa  niisting,  root  and  «tpiii. 
That  I,  if  fnigiU  oud  fcverc,  might  blmy 
Where'er  1  likLtl,  aiirl  linally  army 
My  loiuii'lrs  \\-iiii  rho  Mu<oV  diwdcrn. 

William  Calvert  must  have  marriedj  soon   after  hi»  hwlh 
Roisley's  death,  a  'Sliss  Mitchinson,  of  an  honoiued  and  well-kn 
Cntnbrian  family,  and  we  find  him  rebuilding  the  old  fai'tnhou 
high  up  above  the  sounding  river,  in  sight  of  the  Forge  at  whi 
his  Elizabethan  ancestor  may  have  laboured  with  honour  and  profil 
Already  he  is  the  good  genius  of  the  whole  place — Hist  friend  with 
C'Oleridge,  lately  domiciled  at  Greta  Hall,  and  determined  to  { 
the  dreamy  philosopher  into  a  practical  chemist. 

In  1801  Coleridge  writes  to  Humphry  (afterwards  Sir  Hai 
phry)  Davy  for  instructions  as  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  chemi 
laboratory  for  Calvert, 

In  the  same  year  we  read  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  joum 
that  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  go  over  to  Calvert's  ;  and  Calve: 
no  doubt  did  hia  best  to  persuade  them  to  take  up  their  abode 
perpetuity  with  him  and  study  electrical  forces  and  hydraulic 
Wordsworth  cared  for  chemistry,  a  less  passionate  pur=:uit  th 
poetry, and  was  doubtless  not  a  little  attracted  to  Windyhrow,  th 
happy  '  Castle  of  Indolence,*  where,  with  Calvert  and  the  *  notic 
able  man  with  large  grey  eyes,'  he  might  *  banish  listlessness 
irksome  care  *  by  mechanical  devices  and  toys,  for  certes  C-alve 
*  had  inventions  rare/     Amongst  them  were  a  wnter-clock  and  ai 
instrument  for  measming  the  height  of  mountains  by  triangu- 
lation.      'Whether   Wordsworth   come   or   no,'   said  Coleridge^. 
'  Calvert  and  I  have  determined  to  begin  and  go  on.     Calvert  is 
man  of  sense  and  some  originality,  and  is,  besides,  \vhaf  i^  w.* 
called  a  handy  man.* 

No  sooner  had  Southeycome  to  Greta  Hull,  na  he  did  in  \i>0 
than  we  find  him  friends  with  Calvert ;  and   interesting'  it  is 
trace,  as  one  may  through  Southey's  life  and  letters,  how  on  on; 
great  political  emergency  the  friends  are  closeted  to  di- 
ailairs  of  the  nation.     Now  Culvert  will  come  down  lo  iii  .  :  x 
to  crack  a  bottle  with  Southey  over  some  unexpected  bit  of 
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(Wfi  from  the  Pcnini^ula  ;  now  Soutlioy  vill  go  up  I  o  NVinrlvbrow 
meet  Mr.  Curwen  and  Lord  Lonsdale  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
uddn>66  from  the  electortf  of  Cumbcrlnnd,  or  to  qiar  with  Jnmes 
roughaui  over  questions  of  Whig  impudence  and  Tory  morulity. 
lit  I  think  one  gets  the  best  picture  of  Calvert  from  Shelley. 
Shelley,  without  a  i>enuy  in  hii  pocket  and  plenty  of  pride 
his  heart,  had  ncceptcd    un    invitation   to   Greystoke  Park, 
icember  1, 181 1.    He  had  been  at  ^L•.  Dare's  house,  Chesnut  Hill, 
about  a  fortnight,  haviug  removed  thither  from  Mr.  D.  Cros- 
iwaite'i),  of  Town  Head,     As  yet  he  knew  nobxly  in  the  district ; 
mthcy  had  not  called,  nor  Mr,  Calvert,  though  I  expect  that  if 
ily  Cnlvert  had  heard  of  thoee  terrible  goings  on  and  the  will-o'- 
te-vvtqi  dances  with  thistle-tubes  and  hydrogen  gas  that  t<K)k  place 
Mr.  Dare's  garden  after  dark,  he  would  havt;  already  claimed  the 
lUDg  |>oet  for  his  chemic  brotherhood  at  Wind^brow.   But  Calvert 
been  seen  ;  hia  *  particular  look  '  had  struck  *  Harriet  *  .Shelley 
rtjen  they  met  him  in  the  mountain?.     And  now,  among  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  guests  at  Greystoke,  this  same  Calvert  made  an  in- 
klible  impression.     *  He  knows  everything  that  relates  to  my 
lily  and  to  myself — my  expulsion  from  Oxford,  the  opinions  that 
it,  are  no  secrets  to  him,*  writes  Shelley  to  Miss  Hitchener  on 
iber  20, 1811.     *  He  is  an  elderly  man,  and  the  expression  of 
fcoe,  whenever  1  held  the  argiunents,  which  I  do  everywhere, 
soch  as  I  shall  not  reiidity  forget.     I  shall  have  more  to  tell 
biro.' 

Shelley  soon  had  more  to  tell  of  him,  it  was  a  tale  of  bene- 
ilence,  *Tlie  rent  of  our  cottage  was  two  guineas  and  a  half  a 
kyWith  linen  provided  ;  he  has  made  the  proprietor  lower  it  to 
ic  guinea,  and  has  lent  us  lincu  himself.* 
Calvert  not  only  showed  him  kindness,  but,  acting  on  the  Duke 
Norfolk's  hint,  got  others  in  the  neighbourhocKl  to  call  on  the 
iwfty  couple,  who  played  like  kittens  round  the  garden  plots  of 
Ghecnut  Hill  by  day,  and  made  hydrogen  gas  in  retorts  on  the 
kwn  at  night. 

He  did  more,  he  invited  Shelley  to  Wiudybrow,  and  there  in- 
ilaced  him  to  Robert  Southoy.  *  We  first/  writes  ShcHcy,  *  met 
tthey  at  his  house.* 

We  must  take  le^ivc  of  Shelley  and  think  of  Mr.  Cidvert,  now 

with  hi»  chemicals,  row  with  poHticj*,  and  interested  beyond 

itT  matters  in  experimental  farming,    llierc  w:is  n  famine  in 

IC  land.     It  iK-hoved  every  gowl  man  and  true  to  grow  com  for 
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the  i»euplL»,  and,  availing  Linxht'lf  fur  a  very  publio-spinLcvl  [iurj 
of  the  *  Commons  Enclosure  Act/  he  obtained  the  right  to  enclos 
Latrigg  Common,  and,  in  1814,  ran  a  plough  over  itfl  barren  top 
and  strove,  though  unavailingly,  to  reap  a  harvest  from  the  loft/, 
buiial-place  of  Hriton  and  Norseman  of  old  time. 

The  corn  ripened  slowly,  growing  as  it  did  at  the  height  *>i 
LljOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ere  itoooldbe  har\'eBt«d  winter  rains 
aet  in. 

But  the  generations  since  that  time,  to  the  memorable  *  Highl 
of  Way  *  caee  of  our  da)',  have  blessed  Gilvert  for  the  good  and  ea 
puth  he  made  to  the  marvellous  panorama  as  5een  from  the  ridgf 
of  I-Atliar  the  Dune ;  and  generations  yet  unborn  who  travel  lh( 
same  road  may  think  of  the  benevolence  which  prompted  th< 
l/itrigg  tiller*s  deed,  and  miiy  mourn  for  the  lose  of  fortune  thai 
that  experiment  and  others  of  an  agricultural  kind,  undertaken  ii 
the  name  of  science  and  the  public  good,  cau!*e<i  the  worthy  man.] 

Of  Mr5,  Calvert  one  hears  little ;  but  nhc,  too,  had  a  heart  fo 
her  neighbours'  weal.  The  most  amusing  of  all  Sonthey's  *Oit' 
letters  to  Grosvenor  Bedford  describes  the  advent  to  Greta  Hal 
of  *The  Zombi,*  whose  sudden  screams  fi-om  Wilfley's  cellar  in  th< 
early  morning  so  terrified  the  household  that  it  obliged  Soulhej 
to  iuquire  of  his  friend,  who  '  knew  mure  of  cat  nature  tha 
had  ever  been  attained  by  the  most  profound  naturalist,'  wheth* 
Zombi  had  seen  the  devil,  or  was  he  making  love  to  himself, 
was  he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  himself,  or  was  he  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  devil  by  invocation,  or  had  he  heanl  him 
Southey — sing,  and  was  he  attempting  vainly  to  imitate  hira. 

*  Othello  *  had  died  at  Greta  Hall.     Since  that  lameoteil  eveni 
the  house  was  cat-less,  Mill  on  Saturday,  .^larch  24,  1821,  Mr«.J 
Calvert,  knowing  how  grievously  we  were  annoyed  by  rat«,  ofiei 
me  what  she  described  as  a  fine  full-grown  black  cut,  who  W£ 
moreover  a  Tom.     She  gave  him  an  excellent  character  in  all  puinlj 
but  one,  which  was  that  he  was  a  most  expert  pigeon-catcher ;  an( 
as  they  had  a  pigeon-house,  this  propensity  rendered  it  necessi 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him  cither  of  transportation  or  of  deat] 
*  Moved,'  continues  Southey  in  his  solemnest  strain,  *  by  compaskion 
(bis  colour  and  hiB  Tomahip  also  being  taken  into  considemtion] 
1  consented  to  give  him  an  a<^ylam,  and  on  the  evening  of  thi 
day  here  ho  came  in  a  sack.  .  .  .' 

At  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  children,  I  took  upon  mi 
the  charge  of  providing  him  with  a  name,  for  it  is  not  proper  IJ 
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«boald  remain  without  one.  Taking  into  consideration  Lis 
complexion,  as  well  as  bis  eex,  my  first  thought  was  to  cull  him 
Henrique  Diaz,  a  name  which  poor  Koster  would  have  approved, 
had  he  beeu  living  to  have  heard  it ;  but  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  '  the  Zombi  * — the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Palmares  negroes 
—would  be  an  appellation  equally  appropriate  and  more  dignified. 
*  The  Zombi/  therefore,  he  was  named.' 

Mrs.  Calvert  was  a  clever  housewife,  and  as  she  was  blessed 
vith  an  ingenious  husband,  whose  motto  wa:^  '  never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  oflf  till  to-morrow,*  one  can  guess  what  comfort, 
in  matters  domestic,  she  found  in  intercoarse  with  the  methodical 
•by-ck>ck-work  household  at  Greta  Hall. 

But  the  ties  that  bound  the  Greta  hounes  in  closest  alliance 
fre  neither  politics,  nor  chcmittry,  nor  cats — they  were  the  young 
:en.  The  Greta  Hall  children  and  the  Windybrowites  were 
able  ;  and  what  a  remarkable  company  they  were.  Edith 
8oathey,  with  her  lithe  figure,  her  round  rosy  face,  and  her  fair 
hair ;  Isiibel,  (he  fiery ;  Kntt*,  the  dark-eyed  and  garrulous ; 
I^rtha,  the  brave  and  the  blutf;  8ura  Coleridge,  with  her  delicate 
pale  Iwanty  and  her  marvellous  eyes ;  and  Dora  Worddworth, 
fnnn  over  the  Kai*e — for  .'^he  oftou  came  for  a  visit — Dora  with 
her  Bwift  impetuous  movements,  her  Hashing  eye  and  her  heavy 
yellow  locks ;  and  last,  but  not  least  noticeable,  the  grey-eyed, 
lerry  little  only  daughter  of  Greta  liank,  Mary  Calvert, 

While  the  boys  were  quaint  Job  or  Hartley  Coleridge,  the 
thinker;  plumpy  Derwent,  the  brother,  with  his  solemn  lisp; 
Herbert  8outhey,  the  adorable,  too  pwn  to  pass  away;  and  then 
the  young  Cal verts — John,  and  l^ii^ley,  and  Williaui. 

Of  (he»e  hitter,  alas !  with  his  birth  in  one  must  have  been  bom 
the  ieeds  of  that  same  fatal  disorder  thnt  had  carried  off  his  uncle 
Bai«lry  Calvert.  Hut  wliat  a  floe  nature  had  been  thus  boru  to 
hmgoish  and  ]).'iss  away  In  the  prime  of  manhood  we  may  gather 
from  ~  *   Utter  to  CharU'S  Barton,  dated  Funchal,  Madi'ira, 

MAn:h  ;  .?&,  as  quoted  in  Carlylc*:*  life  of  .Sterling  :  *I  have 
now  Gome  to  live  with  a  friend,  a  Dr.  Calvert,  in  a  small  house  of 
oar  ovn.  He  u  about  my  oge,  an  Grid  man,  and  a  very  superior 
perMD.* 

*  Among  the  English,*  says  Curl^le,  *  in  porsuit  of  health,  or  in 
1  fat&l  disease,  that  v^inter,  wiix  Ihi.-f  Dr.  Culvert ;  about 
_,  age,  and  in  a  dce^KT  >sU^g<J  of  ailment,  thi-^  not  being  his 
Qrti  vbit  to  Madeira,  he,  warmly  joining  himself  iu  Sterling,  u» 
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we  have  seen,  was  warmly  received  by  him  ;  companionship 
incurable  malady,  a  touching  bond  of  union,  was  by  no  m< 
purely  or  chiefly  a  compuuionsLip  in  misery  in  their  case.    Tl 
sunniest,  inextinguishable  cheerfulness  shone,  through  all  nmnni 
of  clouds,  in  both.     Culvert  had  been  a  travelling  physician  in 
some  family  of  runk  (the  Spencern  and  the  Falklands),  who  had 
rewarded  him  with  a  pcni^ion,  shielding  hiis  own  ill-health  from 
one  sad  evil.    Being  hopelessly  gono  in  pulmonary  disorder,  he 
now  moved  about  among  friendly  climiites  and   jdaces,  seekii 
what  alleviation  there  might  be ;   often  spending  his  summer 
the  house  of  a  6l8ter'(her  of  whom  we  are  writing),  'in  tl 
environs  of  London  ;  an  iui^atiable  rider  on  hit*  little  brown  po:r 
always,  wherever  you  might  meet  him,  one  of  the  cheerieat 
men.     He  had  plenty  of  speculation  too,  clear  glances  of  all  kim 
into  religious,  social,  moral  concerns;    and    pleasimtly    incite 
yterUijg*s   outpouringH    on    such    subjects.     He  could  refwrt 
fashionable  persons  and  manners  in  u  fine  human  Cumberland 
manner ;  loved  art,  a  great  collector  of  drawings  ;  he  had  ent^^ 
less  help  and  ingenuity '  (we  know  whore  that  came  from)  ;  ^ai^H 
was  in  short  every  way  a  very  human,  loveable,  good  and  nimble 
man.  The  laughing  blue  eyes  of  him,  the  clear  cheery  soul  of  him, 
still  redolent  of  the  fresh  northern  breezes  and  transparent  moun- 
tain stream,'     (Alas  !  that  the  Greta  should  know  transparency 
no  more!)     'With  this  Calvert,  Sterling  formed  a  natural  int^^ 
raacy ;  and  they  were  to  each  other  a  great  possession,  znutuaq^ 
enlivening  many  a  dark  day  during  the  next  three  years.' 

In  1840  the  sick  friends  were  at  Falmouth ;  Sterling  bim9( 
tells  us  from  thence  of  Calvert,  his  companion  down  the  way 
death:  *  Calvert  is  belter  than  he  lately  was.     He  shoots  Htt 
birds,  and  dissects  and  stuffs  them  ;  while  I  carry  a  hammer,  ai 
break  lliuts  and  slates  to  look  for  diamonds  and  rubies  inside/ 

Dr.  Calvert,  the  blue-eyed  breezy  man  who  found  such  coi 
monally  of  soul  with  Sterling,  died,  as  the  tablet  in  the  old  chur 
of  St.  Kentigern's,  Crosthwaite,  tells  us,  at  Falmouth,  in  Jauu; 
of  18-U.  Writing  to  Hare,  Sterling  says  of  him:  *I  have  h 
Calvert ;  the  man  with  whom,  of  all  others,  I  have  been  duiing  lal 
years  the  most  intimate.  Simplicity,  benevolence,  practical  good 
sense,  and  moral  earnestness  were  his  great  unfailing  charact* 
islica  ;  and  no  man,  I  believe,  ever  possessed  them  more  eulirclj^ 

These  wordd  are  worth  quoting;  we  find  in  them  evidence 
the  Fame  serious  earnestness  and  Iruusparont  wmpUcily  in  tl 
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klrr  dca(h-4rickcn  Calvert  which  had  been   part  of   his  uncle 

lULiloy'6  posseet^ion  of  soul.     The  old  Quaker  stock  is  still  in  him  ; 
ith  the  desire  that  wus  at  bottom  of  Kaisley's  heart  when  he  made 
[)09!)ihle  for  Wordsworth  to  help  his  age  ;  the  desire  which  wa^;, 
Carlvle  tells  uh,  at  the  root  of  Sterling's  being,  to  know  *  by 

what  means  is  a  noble  life  still  possible  for  us  here.* 

What  Sterling  found  to  be  the  characteristic  of  John  Calvert, 

till  1842yall  those  who  have  known  John  Calvert's  sister,  Mxd. 

Stangcr,  of  I'ieldside,  till  1890,  have  found  to  be  hers  also.  If 
ic  wanted  words  to  paiut  the  character  of  that  venerable 
lend  whow  loss  we  now  deplore,  one  would  surely  say  that 
limplicity,  benevolence,  practical  good  sense,  and  moral  earnest- 
isd  '  were  her  unfailing  characteristics  also. 


To  return  to  that  little  happy  child  community  that  blessed 
10  Keswick  Valley  in  the  first  decade  of  this*  century. 
We  most  remember  that  the  sjime  year  thai  the  guns  were 
roaring  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Southey  and  the  apothecary 
\d  the  eighteen  sworn  men  were  like  to  have  stood  to  arms 
the  Keswick  market-place,  for  fear  of  the  French — if  only  the 
^t  had  not  been  t<io  sorely  busy  in  his  newly  plastered  library, 
irrecting  the  proofs  of  *  Madoc  * — there  was  born,  as  the  April 
Ight  fndcd  into  May,  a  little  daughter  into  the  home  of  Greta 
Hall,  *  1  had  a  daughter,  Edith,  hatched  last  night,  for  she  came 
ito  the  world  with  not  much  more  preparation  than  a  chicken, 
id  no  more  beauty  than  a  young  dodo,*  wrote  Kobert  Southey  to 
hi  Harkcr  on  March  I,  1804.  And  thua  Sara  Coleridge,  sixteen 
IS  the  senior,  for  she  was  bom  at  tireta  Hall,  December  22, 
had  a  baby  cou.sin  for  her  playmate.  In  the  following 
Aagust,  the  two  Keswick  infants  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  tiny 
riend,  from  over  the  Iviiite,  by  the  birth  of  Dora  Wordsworth, 
rhicb  took  place  on  August  16th. 

On  (he  I  Mil  of  OctoUr  of  the  same  year,  at  Ciri-la  H.iiik  or 
ludybrow,  th*:  baby  cousins,  Edith  Southey  and  Sura  Coleridge, 
id  (be  tiny  Dora,  had  given  to  them  another  companion  and 
!iend  for  life  by  the  birth  of  ISfary  Cidvfrt. 

If  we  wifth  to  know  more  about  this  Little  lady  we  muHt  go 
iyita  Col«ridgc*s  journal,  and  there  we  slmll  read  how  *  the  last 
it '  of  Sam'ri  earlier  childhood  'which  abided  with  her'  was  n 
kit  lo  iho  fcasidc  at  A^^  t^  •,  when  .she  was  nine  year*  old,  with 
Ir.w  Calvert  und  (he  '■  v  bairnb*. 

23— i 
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*Uf  the  i>arty  beaide  John  and  Raislcy  Culvert,  and  J. 
their  sitter,  were  Tom  and  ^Villiam  Maude,  the  sons  of 
Calvert's  sister,  Vo  used  to  gallop  up  and  down  the  wn 
Bands  on  two  little  ponies.  Mary  and  I  sometimes  quarrell 
with  the  boys,  I  remember  Raisley  and  the  rest  bursting  angrily  ^ 
into  our  bed-room  and  flinging  a  pebble  at  Mary,  enraged  at  oo^Bj 
having  dared  to  put  crumbs  into  their  porridge  ;  not  content  will^^ 
which  inroad  and  onslaught,  they  put  mustard  into  oars  next 
morning,  the  sun  having  gone  down  upon  their  boyish  wrath  with 
out  quenching  it.  One  of  them  said  it  was  all  that  little  vixe 
Sara  Coleridge ;  Mary  was  quiet  enough  by  herself.' 

*  In  those  early  days  we  used  to  spend  much  of  our  summer 
time  in  trees,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  some  of  our  summer 
visitors ' — and  here  the  autobiogniphy  of  Sara  Coleridge's  child- 
hood abruptly  ceases. 

Yet  until  February  of  this  present  year  the  story  from  livin 
lips  of  that  childhood  ceased  not. 

The  little  climber  of  the  trees  at  Greta  Hall  had  here  on 
earth  a  living  testimony  in  the  person  of  one  who  was  as  fond  of 
arboreal  gymnastics  as  she  was,  as  fearless  as  herself,  or,  to  use 
Mrs.  Stanger'a  own  words,  *  as  great  a  tom-boy  as  any  of  them.' 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  her  often  latterly — this  little  pla 
mute  of  Sara  Coleridge  and  Edith  Southey  and  Dora  Wordswort 
— ^and  to  talk  much  of  those  old  times,  and  to  feel  as  one  talk 
her  love  of  the  days  of   old   and  loyalty  to  the  Southey  an 
Coleridge  family  grow  into  one's  very  being.     On  this  matter 
almost  received  her  heart  iuto  my  own. 

There  she  sat  in  her  easy  chair,  the  grey  eyes  of  her  laughiu 
with  all  the  fun  of  those  days  of  romp  and  frolic  at  Greta  HmII,  or 
filled  with  tears  at  the  thoughts,  almost  too  deep  for  tears,  that 
memory  from  out  of  the  storehouse  of  the  pail  would  brin 
What  a  storehouse  truly  it  was  I     Not  only  could  I^Irs.  Josh 
Stanger  keep  in  mind  from  day  to  day  the  thousand  intereBls 
the  time,  the  large  questions  of  the  nation,  or  the  little  questio 
of  her  native  place — she  not  only  knew,  as  we  say  in  Cumberlan 
*aw  that  was  btirrin','  the  la&L  gnat   speech  in  the  House   of 
Commons,  the  last  book  of  worth  publibhed — but  in  her  mind  eh 
had  never  let  any  of  the  long  years  go  to  alef^p.     She  spoke 
events  in  the  fifties,  aa  in  the  tens  and  twenties,  and  one  fc 
that  a  truly  human  heart  had  beaten  beneath  the  lifelong 
that  had  been  hcra  fzom  heginniug  to  end. 
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The  faxht  iLiug  I  can  Uiblinutly  remember/  she  Ubed  to  bay, 

wau  my  ebriBteniDg  in   (he  eld    Church.     For   some  reason 

ankiKjwii  to  me — perhaps  becaufc  of  the  (Quaker  blood  in  the 

family — 1  was  not  cliriatened  till  I  was  three  years  old,  and  brother 

I{aii»lej  and  I  were  taken  to  Croathwaite   Charch  together.      I 

ctly  remember  thinking  a  great  deal  of  the  blue  frock  I  wore 

that  occasion.'     This  wtie,  as  the  Baptismal  Kegibter  ttbti6efi| 

on  the  last  day  of  1806.     Thai  this  baptism  wus  considered  a 

■  '■''''  cvtuL  in  the  eyeii  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  in 

1-  ..         I  the  fact  that  he  gives  a  whole  jKige  of  parcliment  to  it. 

It  gives  us  the  name  of  the  father  and  the  maiden  name  of  the 

motbrr  of  Ihe  two  t-hildrcn   thus  baptised,  tells  oa  the  dates  of 

birth  of  Kaitiley  and  Mary,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  that  at 

this  early  time  the  old  name  of  their  house,*  Windy  brow,'  had  given 

wny  to  the  more  modern  name  of  *  Greta  Bunk.' 

KThe  Dezt  thing  ahe  remembered  clearly  was  Shelley's  visit  (u 
iwick.     I  once  repeated  the  question — 


Ah,t1l(l  you  onco  H'e  61ie1Ie.v  platn  f 
,   And  (ll'l  be  9pct\k  to  you  ? 
And  ilii]  yon  ^^pook  to  him  agiiUi  •* 
How  jftrotigi?  it  seems  and  new  ' 


*  Ves»  tube  sure,  dear  sir,  I  did  see  Shelley  plain,  and  I  remember 
hU  eyes  iind  his  hair,  and  how  troubled  he  was  because,  when  he 
came  to  unfold  the  packet,  the  workbox  he  had  brought  for  Mr. 
Cyrcrt's  little  girl,  as  he  uned  to  call  me,  was  not  to  be  found. 
But  I  think  I  remember  be&t  the  sort  of  look  that  came  upon  my 
fiUiierV  and  upon  Southey's  face  when  he  talked,  and  how  I  and 
my  brothers  wore  hurried  out  of  the  room,  lest  we  should  hear  the 
cuDTemtion.' 

The  n*  'nible  day  was  the  occasion  of  Southey's  return 

home  in  N  i  of  181  :j  u«  Poet  I*aurcate.     *I  remember  the 

excitement  we  were  all  in  at  the  Hall,  waiting  for  his  return,  and 
next  diiy  wc  had  a  great  lt'a-[»ar(y  imd  inmlc  a  wreath  of  ever- 
green,uiid  Kdith  Southey  and  I  ]>ut  it  upon  hii^  he;nl  ;ind  rruwnnl 
bim.* 

Ah  Ulc  .ih  \iir.\  I'jinlfr  l^ay,  Ib^lt,  (he  fuilliful  tiaiid.^  IhiiL 
belped  to  weave  the  l^aiiruatt'^  crown  tont  flown  a  liurMl-wrfath 
to  lay  upon  hid  tomb. 

*  Dear  fcir,'  pho  would  s^y,  *  fr-'in  th.  ^i.iv-.  \\\  •  ^  '  \s  .  (i^rt  of 
my  evening  tark  to  itrad  alvud  WuidiWttnh'c  pvtaj:  lu  lu^  father, 
I  hnnoiucd  him ;  but  I  think  I  never  quite  go^  ovtr  uty  childikh 
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fear  of  Wordsworth.     I  luvcd  SjulLej ;  there  never  breathed 
gentler,  kinder-hearled  man!' 

It  wae,  I  suspect,  the  want  of  twinkle  and  fun  iq  Wordswo 
that  lay  like  a  weight  upon  that  merriest  of  young  girls.  F 
Mrs.  Stanger  was  fall  of  f\ia,  radiant  and  8[niTkliog  with  wit  to 
last.  If  in  her  younger  days  her  swift  repartee  bad  made  her 
sometimcB  seem  brusque,  in  her  mellow  old  age  the  swift-,  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  served  her  In  good  stead,  and  gaye  « 
piquancy  and  a  freshness  to  her  words  that  made  one  feel  u 
though  in  the  prcFcnce  of  perpetual  youth. 

Just  behind  her,  where  she  sjit  in  her  ruby- coloured  uba 
hung  the  portrait  of  brother  John,  Sterling's  friend — his  lar 
clear  eyes,  his  delicate  mouth,  the  seriousness  of  bis  open  fi 
showing  above  the  ample  stock  of  neckcloth  that  be  wore;  on 
left,  a  more  notable  pencil  drawing  of  Wordsworth  by  Nash.*     S 
would  i>oiut  at   it  and  pay,  '  1  think  tliat  is  the  best  portrait 
Wordsworth  1  have  seen.'     The  poet  is  seated,  leaning  his  solemD, 
rather  heavy  and  lorge-featm-ed  face  upon  hia  right  hand;  his  leR 
hand  is,  like  Napoleon's,  in  his  waistcoat.  • 

*That  was  his  favourite  attitude  when  he  was  reciting  hispoe 
and,  because  he  would  always  then  place  his  hand  into  his  flanne^ 
vest,  the  Qannel  vest  tapes  would  give  way,  and  as  a  little  girl,  sea 
able  to  reach  80  high,  it  was  my  duty  to  replace  those  tapes  wh 
he  stayed  at  Windybrow.  I  remember  now  the  kind  of  terror  wi 
which  my  poor  little  trembling  fingers  stitched  away  after  brca 
fast  to  repair  the  disaster  wrought  by  that  trick  of  the  poet's  h 

It  was  doubtless  a  relic  of  that  alarm  of  the  old  vest-ta 
sewing  days  that  had  kept  so  clear  in  her  mind  the  impressions 
the  difference  in  matters  of  dress  between  the  two 
'Wordsworth,'  she  used  to  say,  'would  fling  his  cloak  and  thin 
round  him  as  if  he  didn't  care  whether  they  fitted  him  or  not,  a 
hardly  ever  seemed  to  give  a  thought  to  his  dress  ;  but  Souths 
was  prim  and  spruce  and  neat  from  head  to  toe — cravat  .spotte 
&nd  coat,  however  old,  neatly  fitting  and  carefully  bruKhed  ;  a 
of  order  every  inch  of  him.' 

Once  she  moi-t  amusingly,  but  quite  good-naturedly,  spnS? 
the  different  way  in  which  the  Greta  Hall  aud  Kydal  Mo 
breakfast  was  got  through.  Here  the  poet  talked  and  was  wait 
on  hand  and  foot  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  toast  was  spre 

'  Xu^li  flied  .Innunry  1121.     WoMtreorth  vrns  born  !7iO.     Tho  jtoiiiaU  I4 
limn  hCiitcr  fifty  titan  fmiy  \i^t»  ul>l. 
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ecTCSmvas  ponred  into  the  teu,  the  notebook  was  oenr,  aiul 

e  women,  with  love  and  devotion  unparalleled,  hovered  as  it 

Wire   in   continual   attendance — of  their   own  wants   oblivioue. 

here  no  cue  seemed  to  think  about  the  Bard ;  he  seemed  to 

ink  about  all — the  aunt,  the  children,  the  very  tabbie*.     Was 

the  milk   aa  they  liked  it,  was  the  porridge  right?    And  then 

yirs,  Southey,  she  had  no  appetite,  she  must  be  coaxed — and  such 

coaxing,  it  was  as  pretty  as  a  play — such  happy,  lover-like  ways. 

his  little  piece  of  bread  thus  toasted,  that  cup  of  tea  so  sugared. 

ut  Southey  ?    Oh  let  them  send  him  a  cup  of  tea  up  to  the 

atrtady  presently — never  mind  for  him,  so  that  the  mother  and 

e  aunts  and  the  bairns  were  breakfasted. 

EntbuBtastically  would  Mrs.  Stanger  speak  of  Dorothy  and 
r«.  Wordsworth,  and  always  with  deepest  reverence  of  Words- 
worth*«  poems ;  but  the  awe  of  the  vest-tape  days  was  heavy  upon 
er.  I  suspect  as  a  child  she  would  no  more  have  jumped  ui>on 
'ordsworth's  knees  than  on  the  King's.  But  on  the  genial  knees 
f  Southey  of  course  she  had  clambered.  8outhey'H  knues  were 
e  common  property  of  all  the  children  of  Greta  Hank  or  Greta 
;  and  what  a  length  of  knee  it  was ! 
*  Dear  air,'  Mrs.  iStangcr  would  say  with  a  smile,  *  I  remember 
M  ft  little  girl  thinking  that  f:>outhey  when  he  rose  from  the  table 
was  never  going  to  finish  getting  up.' 

Tliose  dark  eyes  and  the  heavy  curls  of  hair  upon  the  Poet's 
she  too  remembered,  and  Bpoke  of  the  high  voice  of  the  man, 
d  of  the  quaint  way  in  which,  when  he  waa  going  to  read  a 
m  or  when  he  addressed  a  friend  that  he  met,  he  would  look 
a  short-sighted  man  looks  up  beneath  his  eye-glasses ;  uot 
Soathey's  eyes  were  ever  dim — it  was  joat  a  trick,  and  as 
Stanger  spoke  of  it  I  recalled  that  I  had  noticed  it  in  his  son 
uthbert. 

The  joyous  days  of  the  bluebell  gathering  by  the  Greta  ;  of 
e  pTimroi*ing  at  Armuthwaite  and  Mirehouse;  ofthc*da(fy' 
ng  on  Ijord'ti  h]c  ;  and  the  picnics  in  Lord  William  Gordon's 
—  of  these  too  would  hlie  speak.     Southey  was  always  the 
er  of  the  picnic  band.     One  of  the  happiest  times  on  which  I 
ber  fceeing  her,  if  one  might  judge  by  her  face,  was  just  such 
picnic  and  water-party  as  she  had  enjoyed  when  a  child,  on  the 
of  Derwent water  five  years  ago,  when  the  little  Mary  Calvert, 
ow  an  aged  lady  of  eighty  summers,  in  the  sunny  quiet  of  a 
mmer  day,  was  tbr  prcvfdinj  g'^niu^  of  a  band  uf  picnicerc*,  and 
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from  beueath  the  ample  brim  tif  a  satin  poke-bonnet  poked  hti 
fun  al  us  who  made  such  buugliug  wurk  hi  the  fire  for  the  gip«y 
kettle.  It  was,  I  believe,  on  this  occutjion  that  a  watcher 
approached  to  warn  the  party  from  landing ;  but,  hearing  who  was 
the  queen  of  the  party,  he  said:  *0w,  if  t'auld  laady  is  Mistresa 
Stanger  o*  Fieldside  she  mud  gang  whariver  she  need,'  and  to 
saying  strode  off, 

Ouce  she  told  me  of  the  school- days  at  Belle vue,  Ambleside, 
where  bhe  met  a  fonner  scholar  of  the  school  in  the  person  of  the 
daughter  of  Wordsworth's  Whitehaven  cousin  Richard,  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  who  was  domiciled  at  Ivydal  Mount  about  1813,  and 
who  with  Dora  came  daily  to  the  classes.  Mury  Calvert,  being  of 
Dora  Wordsworth *H  own  age,  was  naturally  attracted  to  •  bright- 
minded  Dora,'  of  whom  she  ever  spoke  with  love;  but  the  fresh 
beauty  of  that  elder  Dorothy  struck  her  girlish  fancy,  and  only  hust 
year  she  asked  me  for  news  of  beautiful  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Green 
Bank,  then  in  her  eighty-seventh  year. 

It  was  at  this  school-day  time  that  she  saw  much  on  half- 
holidays  of  Kydal  Mount  ways  and  manners,  and  saw  only  to  revere. 

The  dancing  days  of  the  olden  time  were  fresh  in  her  mind. 
As  »?ara  Coleridge  remembered  the  minuet  with  Charlie  Denton, 
the  Vicar's  little  lad — which  Master  Youdale,  the  fiddler  and 
dancing-master,  put  them  through — so  did  JLs.  Joshua  Stauger 
remember  the  Keswick  dancing-schooL  The  annual  dancing 
display  that  ended  the  winter's  session  of  3Iaster  Youdale's  teaching 
was  a  great  event.  The  quiet  serenity  of  Mrs.  Southey  npon  this 
occasion,  contrasted  with  the  fidget  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  as  to  the, 
white  frocks  and  sashes  for  the  young  folk,  had  struck  Mrs.  Stanger. 

In  those  daya,  and  still  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland,  dancing 
was  a  serious  part  of  the  education  of  the  youth.  The  fiddler 
came  round,  and  school,  except  for  his  class,  ceased.  There  arc 
still  living  in  Keswick  men  and  women  jxist  the  shady  side  of 
sixty  who,  if  they  hear  the  old-fashioned  *  Jack  my  laddie'  played, 
put  their  hands  upon  their  hips  and  fall  to  the  three-cornered 
reel  with  all  the  spirit  and  '  lishness  '  of  young  things.  The  Greta 
Hall  and  Greta  Bank  children  were  to  be  properly  educated,  and 
this  meant  among  other  things  (hat  they  should  learn  to  dance, 

Mrs.  Stanger  would  speak  of  the  grace  of  Edith  Southey  as 
she  moved  through  the  minuet.  , 

*  You  know,  dear  sir,  Sara  Coleridge  had  (he  intellect  in  hrr 
face.    You  can  get  from  the  portrait  Laurence  painted  for  me  no 
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lea  of  the  pathos  and  (lie  feeliug  in  it,  nor  the  uzarc-grey  depth 

of  those  wonderful  meditative  eyea  of  Sara's — eyes  into  which  it 

was  fiftid  her  father  had  looked  aud  left  behind  the  colour  of  his 

But  for  figure  and  grace  aud   perfect   movement    Edilh 

luthey  bore  away  the  palm ;  I  can  only  describe  her  movemente 

swan*like.' 

I  waa  glad  to  hear  from  living  lips  the  truth  of  that  descrip- 

»n  of  Edithy  which  caused  such  quizzing  when,  in  1824,  Amelia 

)p\e  wrote  in  Mrs.  Watern'  album  some  washy  lines  commemo- 

c  of  iier  seeing  Southey  and  the  graceful  Edith : 

'Twas  pleasant  to  meet 
Aod  $ec  tliec,  f^niM  Swan  of  the  Deris'cnl's  fair  liiic, 
With  the  eJegant  Cygiict  that  floats  by  tlij'  side. 

kd  when  Southey,  much  tickled  by  the  descriptioit,  began  a 
itter  to  Lib  daughter  thuB: 

*  My  elegant  Cygnet, — By  this  Ume  your  elegancy  will  be 
looking  for  some  news  of  the  8wan  and  the  8wan*s  nest,*  lVc. 

Thoee   dancing    classes,    though   they  could  not  tiu-n  geese 
swans,  at  any  rate  taught  grace  and  easy  motion  and  manners 
Blaster  Yoadale*s  pupils. 

There  was  a  delightful  levelling-np  about  those  parlies, 
le  children  of  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  only  they  had  learned  the 
minuet  step  and  were  provided  with  the  necessary  gloves  and 
patnp<«,  met  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  when  on  the  last  great 
cliiy,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  they  were  put  through  their 
pace«.  '  And  you  know,  dear  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Stanger, 'it  rather 
took  the  pridrj  out  of  us  to  find  that  our  dogger's  boy  and  our 
»cboo]mfut<'r'!i  little  girl  knew  their  steps  and  made  their  bows 
and  curtseys  better  than  we  did.' 

lit.     ■  '  ys  were  to  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  first  of 

iho  K  m:  lo  fly  away  was  little  ^Liry  Culvert. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Crosthwaite  Church,  under  date  3rd 
August,  1  R'Jl,  upiicarti  the  entry  : 

*  Joshua  Htanger,  bachelor,  of  the  parish  of  Ooftthwaite,  and 
>Iary  Calvert,  sinnster,  of  the  same  parish,  married  in  the  Chmx*h 
by  license,  will  f  ofjjarcnts.' 

Th«  hauxl  i  1  the  knot  was  the  band  of    Mrs.    Lynn 

Linton's  lather,  the  stately  Vicar,  James  Lynn.    The  witnesses 

"       '   ■'"  Stirling's  friend,  John  >L  Calvert,  Sam 

M         Mirlc. 
li  was  a  rtmurkablc  wedding,  if  only  for  the  fact  tba(  iSoutbi.*y 


Old 
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I'pokc  ni  iho  wedding  breakfast,  ami  two  of  ihe  fatonu^  li 
whom  Wordsworth  Las    immortalised  were  bridcBmaids.     Me 
chance  wad  it  that  the  full  triad  were  not  present,   Edith  Soutb 
was  away  on  a  Niiit  in  tho  south  of  England.      Writing   to  n* 
widowed  friend  on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  that  wcdding-daji 
Mr5,  Stanger  says :    •  I  can  enter  into  yonr  recollections  of 
past,  the  happy  days  of  union  with  the  beloved  one.      So  it  hi 
been  with  me.     Last  Monday,  August  3rd,  was  the  sixty-fii 
annivereary  of  the  wedding-day.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  maUi 
The    bridesmaids   were   Dora   Wordcwortb,  Sara   Coleridge,  xa] 
cuuciin,  Sara  Maude  Miss  Moorsome's  aunt,  and  Isabella  Curwen, 
Dora  W.*s  aunt.     A  very  pretty  group,  though  not  costumed  as  '^j^M 
the  fashion  nowadays,'  ^^ 

Speaking  of  that  day,  more  than  two  generations  ago,  'Sirs, 
Stanger  told  me  that  Dora  Wordsworth  journeyed  back  to  Ejdi 
in  their  coach,  and  was  all  the  way  miserable,  as  fearing  she  wi 
de  h'op*     *  But  you  know,  dear  sir,'  she  said  with  a    twinkle 
*nowly  married  people  are  bo  stupid  that  I  always  should  reeoi 
mend  a  third  person  to  ride  bodkin — and  we  were  quite  sorry  U 
]»:irt  with  her,  as  we  did  at  the  bottom  of  Kydjil  Hill,  where  h( 
father  was  waiting  to  receive  her  and  to  wish  us  joy.' 

Happy  union  was  that  with  the  wortliy  Doughty  Street  mei 
chant.     Sorrowful  in  this,  with  a  lifelong  sorrow,  that  a  fair  chil 
was  given  them,  another  little  Mary — given  but  taken  away  fr 
them  in  1829,  to  leave  a  scar  upon  their  hearts  till  death. 

What  Herbert's  death  was  to  Southcy,  the  death  of  that  little 
girl,  whose  bust  used  to  stand  in  the  Fieldside  study,  was  ti 
Mrs,  Stanger.  She  never  spoke  of  any  children  without  u  sigh. 
If,  as  she  walked  round  the  room  to  point  out  the  portraits  upoa 
the  walla  to  strangers,  her  attention  was  called  to  the  medallioi 
of  that  bust,  she  would  say,  *  That  ia  a  closed  chapter;'  and 
late  as  last  year  I  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  silent  but  eloquent  tears 
as  she  passed  the  little  pictm*e  of  the  child. 

The  child's  death  left  a  tenderness  for  every  living  thing  upol 
her  heart.   We  have  only  to  turn  to  Sara  Coleridge'^  memoirK  ani 
letters  to  see  how,  inasmuch  as  she  felt  the  loss  of  dear  on< 
deeply  herself,  she  was  able  in  lier  real  sympathy  to  speak  cpm^ 
fort  to  those  that  mourned.     'Your  hist  kind  note  was  writlei 
in  a  strain  that  harmonised  well   with  my  feeling?,'  pays  jStun 
Coleridge  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Stangefs  letter  of  condolence  on  tl 
death  of  Sarj's  iuriut  dau^hlcr. 
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*  Faith  iu  u  world  beyond  thiB  vale  of  leur£<,'  linked  with  the 
ifure  and  certain  hope  of  reunion  with  the  beloved,  was  Mrs, 
Htanger'tf;  and  throughout  the  correspondence  alluded  to  ubovc 
w  notices  that  it  was  not  on  intellectual  probleuas  that  Sara 
deridge  wrote  to  3Ir8*  Stanger,  so  much  as  on  the  realities 
dcfp  feeling,  the  problems  of  the  heart ;  and  tlat  it  was 
rcially  in  the  cloudy  days  of  grief  that  she  turned  to  iMr.-*. 
Stanger,  the  sunny  Mary  Calvert  of  her  youth,  who  remained  the 
my  Mary  Calvert  to  the  end,  for  syinjtfilhy  and  help. 
Ab  I  huw  much  ut  such  u  time  brave  haudii  had  to  do  and 
bravG  beartii  to  bear  she  had  learnt  when  death  came  suddenly 
m  him  whom  hhp  loved,  ;md  with  her  warm  han<l  within  Ida 
one  nhe  found  strength  to  dri\e  a  weary  eighteen  miles^ 
the  lonely  moor,  beneath  dark  lUencathrn  and  by  the 
iHtDg  Uret;i'«  stream,  back  to  the  home  upon  the  hill  in  which 
thirty-six  years  she  should  wait  and  wiitch  alone. 
It  was  a  fair  spot,  that  Fieldside  of  her  husbanded  making — 
leir  hnjtpy  choice  when  feeling  the  irresistible  charm  of  their 
itivc  valley  they  returned  from  Wandsworth,  after  nineteen 
•s*  absence,  to  dwell  amongst  their  own  people,  because  they 
cd  the  Greta  ISnnk  and  Dovecot  and  Greta  Hall,  The  Ught  has 
mo  nut  of  it,  its  wiudows  are  darkened,  but  it  is  a  fair  spot  still, 
Itb  its  daflfoJils  ablaze  on  the  slopes,  its  sycamore  between  it  and 
tafiron  sky.  Fair  from  thence  is  the  dawn  when  the  far-off 
from  Bassenthwaite  to  Derwentwater  is  swathed  iu  mist; 
there  is  the  noon  when  the  little  town  iu  the  hollow  lies 
lently  beneath  the  opal,  gauzy  veil  of  its  hearthstone  smoke; 
ir  is  Fieldside  at  the  sunset,  when  over  Newlaud:!  Hawse  the 
that  btirns  *npon  the  waters  to  the  west '  sends  showers  of 
lv4»r  down  the  hills,  and  with  reflected  gl-jrie*  lights  the  Lake  ; 
id  fiurest  when,  between  the  sunset  and  tic  star^,  the  lamplight 
come  ont  iu  the  Keswick  streets,  and  the  jewrls  of  the  far- 
Iway  lamps  flicker  into  b'.ing  against  the  a/ure-hlue 
laod  of  (irisedale  and  Barf.  It  is  a  hou.se  of  ancieut 
luwpdtAlJties  and  old-fashioned  country  wayd.  I  never  climbed 
»«  hill  and  passed  benesith  the  sturdy  [tortal,  with  its  date 
143  npon  it — sacred  for  that  in  that  ycarSouthey  died — without 
b^iD^  rare  that  many  spirit  guests  would  bo  summoned  by 
ible  old  lady  from  out  the  past,  and  there  would  be 
-..  iw-k  of  the  present. 
'Have  you  seen  wy  new  ejcpcriimnts  to  ensilage?    Thomw 
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(he  was  ihvjldtta  Achates  of  her  farm)  sajB  the  cows  never 
to  food  60  well  in  tlieir  liven,  and  though  I  confess  to  believing 
has  left  a  taste  in  the  cream,  it  certainly  has  thickened  it ;  do  go 
and  see  it.     My  legs  won't  let  me  go  to-day;  I  saw  the  procew 
yesterday.'    That  was  a  little  startling  query,  perhaps,  from  an  old 
lady  of  eighty  siunmerH.     But  as  an  old  lady  of  eighty-three  she 
rose  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Show  day  to  review  her 
stock  ere  it  went  to  the  8how ;  and  none  more  proudly  spoke 
the  blue  ribbons  and  curds  of  honour  that  her  cattle  won  than  she 

No  talk  came  amiss  to  her  if  it  was  not  mere  chatter.  *I>e 
sir,  you  have  been  to  London  ;  well,  what  pictures  am  I  tolookat! 
For  I  intend  to  slay  a  day  on  my  way  through  to  Lyme  Regis.  A 
did  you  see  the  play  ?  How  did  Irving  acquit  himself  in  tl 
**  Merchant  of  Venice  '*  ?  I  hear  such  different  reports.'  And  h 
eyes  would  tparkle  as  one  vainly  endeavoured  to  set  forth  wb 
one  had  seen. 

To  London  ?  Did  she  go  to  Ixindon  ?  Ay,  verily,  to  Londo: 
and  through  Ix^ndon  to  Lyme  on  the  Dorset  coast  every  sumtn 
wtmld  she  travel,  and  that  too  with  a  bright  heart  and  a  merry 

A  loyalist  was  she,     *  God  bless  the  ^ueen !     I  kuew  anoth 
reign,  you  know,  and  I  feel  we  Knglith  iieople  owe  a  deep  debt 
gratitude  to  her  for  the  example  she  has  set  to  wives  and  motlicr 
she  once  said.    What  she  said  she  meant.    On  that  proud  day 
\HH7  when  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  still  <Juee 
passed  in  triumphal  show  to  Westminster,  there  was  no  loyalle 
hearted  woman  as  witness  of  the  Jubilee  than  the  little  M 
Calvert  of  old  time — the  aged  lady  who  in  her  enthusiasm  refu 
to  sit,  but  would  stand  up  sti-aight  upon  the  bos-seat  of  the  cosic 
near  Apsley  House,  to  see  Her  Majesty  pas?. 

She  was  in  her  eighty-third  year  when  she  sat  with  the  ol 
jicople  of  more  than  sixty  winters  who  partiike  of  a  common  m 
each  Christmas-tide  in  the  little  Keswick  town. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mrci,  Stanger  ever  was  seen  to  belt 
advantage  than  when  she  mixed  with  the  simple  folk.  Th 
deference,  almost  to  veneration,  paid  her  by  her  tenantry,  as  by  h 
humbler  neighbours — the  devotion  shown  to  her  by  her  servant 
never  made  her  for  a  moment  forget  that  they  had  all  a  comxao 
human  heart. 

She  had  the  power  of  being  on  familiar  terms  with  them,  an 
setting  them  perfectly  at  their  ease ;  and  yet  always  she  wa 
the  !?qiiiregs,  the  lady  to  be  treated  with  natural  rcsped,  tlii 
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mutrccs  vhose  will  wii£  luw.  'Niver  could  be  a  better  mi»tRi>H 
to  t^vfhole  irarldy  'niver  a  kinder  frie^nd/  was  the  Eayicg  of  one 
who  Ii&d  attended  upon  her  for  twenty  yeiirn,  *  Not  an  ounce  of 
pride  abont  her/  was  another  saying  of  an  old  retainer.  And  they 
who  remember  how  sbo  would  drive  over  to  see  her  tenants  ut 
Wallthwaite,  and  {xirtake  of  the  simple  hospitalitiea  in  the  far-off 
Feil&ide  farm,  knew  this  was  literally  true. 

Yet  it  wms  as  landowner  that  she  most  shone.  She  had  inherited 
an  inHtinctive  love  fur  the  management  of  laud.  Shu  knew  the 
in*  and  outs  of  legal  and  law-agency  lore,  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  land  ;  but  the  interest  her  estate  had  for  her  was  the 
haman  interest  of  the  folk  who  lived  upon  it.  I  have  never  come 
■eroo  anyone  who  more  truly  entered  into  the  feeling  of  a  land- 
owner* duty  to  the  tenantry.  8he  often  8}>uke  of  it.  '  I^nd  has  its 
pr'  '  .  but  it  has  its  burdeni$;  it  has  its  rights,  but  it  has  its 
ill  ,  ar  eir,  also.*  And  her  care  to  euler  iuto  and  help  the 
rriendly  life  of  her  own  tenants  showed  she  meant  what  she  said. 
*1  !ion  of  '  rights  of  w:iy '  once  came  np,  and  after  a  little 

!  >n  she  laid  down  her  Kpectuclcs  and  said  in  a  dt-fid'-d 
Umic: 

•Parliament,  dear  sir,  ought  not  to  leave  it  to  private 
ividuals  to  defend  public  rights  of  way ;  ihey  are  matters  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  each  a  land  as  ours.'  But 
le  fair-minded  old  lady  would  always  add :  *  Nevertheless,  the 
public  should  respect  the  laud  they  pass  over.  There  is  a  great 
dtftl  of  needless  damage  done  by  thoughtless  people,  and  I 
dare  «iy  landowners  receive  much  provocation.'  How  plcnee<l 
would  the  Ijidy  of  I'ieldside  have  been  to  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Bachanan*8  resolution  for  making  the  County  Council  responsible 
maint&iners  of  rights  of  way  had  obtained  a  majority,  and  that 
nMnnbeni  of  all  parti'-s  harl  voted  for  it ! 

It  U  not  often  that  we  hear  of  u  lady  of  eighty-three  writing 
•  letter  of  congratulation  to  a  friend  who  has  attempted  to  keep 
open  a  public  path,  but  before  me  lies  Just  such  a  letter,  In 
which  the  characterises  the  attempt  to  keep  open  old  paths  at; 
*a  doMm  ctToii^'  To  my  way  of  thinking,  tht;  noble  effort  in  a 
Utit'r  lo  written  with  Mich  spirit  from  one  so  ju-t,  eo  true,  and 
Kieh  a  lorer  of  the  land  of  her  birth. 

There  had  born  a  most  nnfortunalc  littm-pt  to  lUu^*^.  Im\i\^^- 
against  the  people  ;  the  hands  that,  would  have  closed  it  were 
hands  of  her  old  friendt;.     I  du  uut  think  any  act  of  later  days 
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60  Iruubltrd  Ler.  It  was  her  father's  Latrigg.  She  remembered 
eating  the  baked  p'^tatces  made  by  thetarfboti6res  they  lit  vhen 
they  made  the  road  to  the  top  in  1814.  She  remembered  her 
father  saying  that  the  i>eople  were  free  to  use  the  path  for  ever, 
and  that  he  would  get  a  njad  leading  to  it  declared  a  right  of  way 
by  the  ja^lices.  K\ery  Sunday  all  through  the  years  had  she 
guzed  across  the  gorgo  between  her  and  that  mountain  height, 
and  seen  with  joy  the  people  clear  against  the  sky — and  to  think 
that  this  never  more  could  be  !  The  people  who  had  claimed  the 
right  of  way  were  pushed  into  a  court  of  law ;  there  was  absolute 
refusal  to  settle  it  out  of  court.  The  evidence  of  the  little  girl 
of  Wind)'brow  was  important,  as  showing  implied  dedication,  and 
fcorely  as  it  troubled  her  to  go  against  her  personal  friends,  she 
gave  evidt-nce.  I  .«poke  afterwards  with  one  of  the  CommissioneTS 
who  esamined  her  on  oath  previous  to  the  trial,  and  he  said,  'A 
marvellous  old  lady !  she  absolutely  refused  to  be  puzzled  in  cross- 
examination.  Her  evidence,'  he  added,  *is  invaluable.'  And 
what  he  said  proved  to  be  so  when  read  in  court. 

The  visitors  to,  and  residents  in  Keswick,  who  rejoice  their 
hearts  with  the  marvellous  view  from  the  top  of  Latrigg,  if  they 
let  their  eyes  wander  back  along  the  ridge  across  the  valley  from 
near  the  Druid's  Circle  to  the  town,  may  gaze  a  moment  upon 
Fieldside  among  its  trees  and  flowers,  and  thank  a  brave  old  lady 
for  her  public  spirit  shown  in  years  beyond  the  fourscore  that  are 
ours. 

Hut  her  vitality  was  as  great  as  her  memory  was  good.  Never 
a  lecture  of  importance  in  the  little  town  below  the  hill  but  she 
would  attend ;  she  sat  through  a  three  hours'  recital  of  the  '  Mes- 
siah,' given  in  the  evening  in  the  Mother  Church,  only  last 
3?astertide.  Last  May  she  watched  the  May-show  procession,  and 
drove  into  the  Fitz  Paik  to  laugh  at  the  fun  and  eujoy  the  sight 
of  the  little  girls  in  their  white  frocks  dancing  the  old-fashioned 
Maypole  dance  and  skipping  for  the  prizes  that  the  May  Queen 
gave. 

And  this  vitality  enabled  her  to  be  the  best  of  hostesses  to  the 
last.  She  would  each  year  preside  at  a  bountiful  supper-party 
given  at  her  house  to  the  choir  of  her  parish  church.  And  the 
old-fashioned  cheer  was  not  one  whit  less  memorable  than  the  old- 
fashioned  cordiality  with  which  she  welcomed  her  guests  of  all 
degrees. 

Onco  a  week  she  held  an  < At-home*  in  simple  wise;  and 
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tottchiDg  enough  was  it  to  see  how^  those  who  felt  years  heavy  upon 
thorn  would  make  the  Suturday  walk  up  the  great  hill,  to  chat 
with  the  venerable  lady  of  Fieldside,  almost  a  religious  exercise. 
I  fiincy  they  all  came  away  feeling  that  old  age  was  a  better  thing 
nna  a  brighter  thing  than  they  had  thought  it  on  the  way  up,  and 
lliat  a  heart  need  never  grow  old. 

tXhe  friends  of  old  Greta  Hall  days  had  passed  away  one  by 
e,  but  Mr?.  iStanger  hud  such  power  of  swift  eymjxithy  with  the 
ling  and  the  new,  that  hers  was  no  friendless  old  age;  nor  did 
5  ever  peem  to  forget  the  thoufand  *  little  unremembered  acts 
constant  kindness*  which  her  own  kindness  called  forth.  I 
nemberlhat,  having  attended  the  ftmeral  of  her  friend,  the  latit 
tlic  iSoutheys  of  Greta  Hall  dayp,  I  had  written  her  some  simple 
account  of  the  dead  man  as  I  saw  him  peacefully  sleeping  there 
in  hi«  coffin  ;  of  the  bearing  of  the  body  by  the  stalwart  yeomen 
to  the  little  church  below  Askham  Vicarage;  of  the  burial  service 
beiiide  the  rushing  Lowther  stream.  And  this  was  the  note,  dated 
mber  28,    1888  :   *  Many  kind  acts   are  reghtertd    in   my 

^'n'tf   that   Mr.  has  done,  but  none  that   has  gone  so 

iht  to  my  heart  as  his  last  act  of  reverence  towards  my  old 

frietidy  Cuthbert  Southey.     lam  deeply  interested  in  what  I  hear.' 

Wliat  a  full  register  of  kind  deeds,  thought  1,  must  that  old  heart 

verily  he  that  can  thus  feel  and  think  !    But  they  who  watehed  the 

d^r,  almost  solemn  cure  with  which  she  would  label  and  paste 

i(o  pr-rmaut-nt  albums  the  Christmas  and  birthday  cardft  that 

dime  with  greetings,  year  in  year  out,  knew  the  hcnrt  was  as 

it  was  wann  in  its  recollectionfi  of  the  tiny  proofs  of  love 

.1.  nee  those  Christmas  cards  or  birthday  greetings  intended. 

8ho  helped  also  with  wisest  generosity  others  than  those  of 

the  poorest  of  the  poor — her  friends  whose  circumstances  had  been 

fortonate  than  her  own.     The  very  soul  of  nnosteutatioas 

larily,  none  knew  through  what  ever- widening  circles  her  benevo- 

ice  n^oved.     Ihit  the  jxxir  in  the  Crosthwaile  Vule  felt  that 

leer  nivvcr  wad  be  another  Mrs.  Joshua,  nivvcr  could  be,'  and 

Ihej  honoured  her,  one  and  all.    She  was,  as  Denvent  Coleindge,  in 

^littJe  poem  dedicated  to  her  and  printed  for  private  circulation 

I'^TH,  put  it: 

In  hixmlilett  homes  a  hrlpfiil  vUiUn*; 

H"— ■  -  •' !:•.!..  1 1.1.  ..  ii.  ..,  .1,;,,^  Q,rn, 

\\  \  f  ncnicil  movi, 

Far  miTT  |.nK>(  i.r  Clirii  linn  rliariiy. 
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lit'V  Lome  hud  bjon  for  (lie  past  half-century  the  rendezvom 
of  lovers  of  the  English  Lake  poets.  How  many  a  time  did  die 
graciously  delight  the  stranger  whom  a  friend  would  bring,  at  a 
request  to  call  upon  her — ^have  her  autograph  album  brought  and 
show  the  famous  letters  thereia  from  great  men.  Not  the  least 
famous  those  from  young  Kaisley  and  from  Wordsworth  to 
William  Calvert.  And  with  what  a  solemn  way  would  she  repeat 
the  '  Raisley  Sonnet '  and  its  close :  '  It  gladdens  me,  0  worthy 
short-lived  youth !  to  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise!' 
as  she  laid  the  letter  back  into  its  resting-place. 

8he  always  poohpoohed  the  idea  that  Wordsworth  was  de- 
scribing her  father  in  the  latter  verse  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence.' 
'  My  father's  eyes  certainly  were  fine,  but  nothing  compared  to 
Coleridge's,'  she  would  say ;  •  and  then  his  lip  was  not  down-husg.* 
The  little  pencil  sketch  of  her  father  certainly  bore  out  her  con- 
tention ;  and  she  would  agree  to  the  suggestion  that  Wordsworth 
was  really  conjuring  up  a  face  from  the  recollections  of  the  two 
friends,  her  father  and  Coleridge,  and  adding  a  touch  from  a 
memory  of  his  own  to  the  picture. 

Never  so  did  Mrs.  Stanger  seem  to  glow  as  when  a  red 
Coleridge  and  a  real  Wordsworth  were  beneath  her  kindly  roof- 
tree. 

It  was  at  her  house  I  saw  for  the  first  and  last  time  Derwent 
Coleridge,  and  heard  him  speak  of  what  Mrs.  Stanger  had  been 
to  him  from  early  Greta  Hall  days. 

In  the  touching  poem  by  Derwent  Coleridge  before  referred 
to,  entitled  *  The  Vale  of  Crosthwaite,'  he  describes  Fieldside  and 
the  view  of  mountain  and  vale  and  lake  from  the  high  lawn  from 

where 

wo  look 
Down  the  s-tccp  cleft  tlnough  which  the  Greta  How.-, 
Across  to  liriiiiflhohiic's  ovcr-lianging  wood. 
How  shall  I  iiaint  the  scone  on  which  I  gaze, 
Year  after  year  thy  favouretl  guest,  so  fontlly 
Seated,  or  pacing  the  trim  terrace  walk 
Tliat  fronts  the  liigh-placcd  cottage,  shall  I  call  ir, 
Pecked  afi  it  is  with  all  that  gniccs  life  ? ' 

Fieldside  needs  no  picturing.  Other  houses  as  fair  may  he 
built  among  its  trees  and  flower-beds;  but  the  lady, the  genius  of 

Field  side — 

in  whose  dear  hands  were  gathered 
The  various  Ftrlnjri;  of  grateful  luoniory. 
To  jihicl:  them  at  our  IjidOiii^;  unr  hy  one — 
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rricnd  tauX  coiupanion  I  tr.iiuc  I  for  serious  speech 
Py  <^rly  Cfinv'tfre  with  iho  g^ootl  nml  wi*c, 
Kamcft  for  tratb,  with  heart  nnd  eye  uttiiDoil 

To  Natuio's 

Ever  iQtent  on  charitable  decda— 

M  gone  from  Fieldside  for  ever. 

Mr?*,  Stanger's  natural  force  seemed  unabnted — her  eye,  that 
rev,  merry  Calvert  eye,  was  undimmed — hut  slie  felt  attimeRtbe 
sorrow  of  old  age.  Her  very  swiftness  of  thought  must  hfive  often 
made  her  wiph,  as  she  quaintly  put  it,  *  to  have  another  pair  of 
legs.*  This  Mime  vigour  of  mind  she  prayed  would  be  continued 
to  th«  last.  Of  death  she  had  no  fear,  only  of  life  prolonged 
beyond  cleamegs  of  brain  and  miud.  Writing  to  a  friend  in 
Fehniarj'  1887,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  she  says  : 

*  Vcsjtbe  death  of  dearMr«,  Coleridge  haa  made  its  mark  upon  my 
and  memory.  To  me  it  must  be  a  more  impressive  event  than 
those  of  the  fame  ago  and  standing.    She  waa  my  friend.   The 
Tectionate  intercourse  that  I  had  with  the  dear  couple,  both  fo 
ttere&ling,  wa»  a  paiisagt*  in  my  lifp  ever  to  be  remembered,     I 
very  aged  myself;  I  pray  that  the  mind,  feeble  though  it  in, 
may  by  Clod's  mercy  hold  out  as  long  as  the  case — the  body  doe<, 

•  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

•MaryS. 

^my  keep  indoors ;  your  cold  must  not  be  neglected," 

God  preserved  that  mind  to  the  last.     Within  eight  weeks 
her  death  we  had  a  talk  about  hymnology.     Her  nephew, 

Mr,   M ,   hail  just  compiled   a  very   interesting  collectioo 

of  the  originals  of  the  '  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,*  and  she 
urged  the  good  and  glory  of  true  hymn-writing  aa  helps  to 
si/uli  in  dotibt  and  ."lorrow,  and  spoke  of  her  own  favourites. 
Bat  God  s  finger  in  the  same  great  mt^rcy  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  •  -^  *  her,  and  she  slept.  Through  the  quiet  sunshine 
of  a  :  .   day   (F'cbruary  10) — rare    in  its  brighlneB.-*  nnd 

its  beauty,  clear  though  cold — they   bore   Iier  body  down   lh<» 
*  "  'o  (he  Church  of  good   8t,  Kontigi*rt»  in  the  valley.    The 
'  came  to  their  doors  and  stood  and  gazed  aftor  the  t^ad 
|irooe9Bton;  (he  tradcfmen  darkrn'ul  their  window  and  fallowed 
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out  of  the  town.  They  passed  the  old  Hull  garden  on  the  hill 
by  the  Greta,  vhere  she  had  played  with  the  ColeridgeB  and 
Southeys  in  her  youth,  and  so  over  the  river  by  whose  banks  she 
had  gathered  bluebells  for  the  birthday  wreath  in  the  days  of  anld 
lang  sync.  And  the  Greta  sang  and  sparkled  at  the  bridge,  and 
tSkiddaw  sloped  down  towards  the  vale  in  happy  smiling  pomp  of 
February  gold.    But  the  dark  procession  sadly  went  on  ita  way. 

They  entered  the  Church  of  the  Cross  in  the  Thwaite  itself,  in 
its  solid  repair,  a  monument  of  the  generous  care  and  piety  of  her 
husband's  brother.  The  organ  moaned  forth  majestic  music; 
slowly  they  hore  the  coffin  heaped  with  flowers  past  the  font, 
whereby  she  had  stood  a  startled  child  to  feel  the  chrismal  lain 
in  the  long  years  gone.  Solemnly  they  laid  it  down  before  the 
altar  rails  where  she  bad  knelt  a  happy  bride ;  and  some  heads 
turned  to  the  double  tablet  of  white  marble  upon  the  southern 
wall,  and  sighed  to  think  that  the  last  of  the  Calverts  had  come  to 
her  long  rest.  The  lesson  was  read,  the  organ  wailed  again; 
out  to  the  clear  cold  sunshine  they  went,  past  the  plot  of 
ground  where  the  Southeys  sleep,  and  laid  her  near,  in  a  grave 
where  the  roses  bloom  the  last  in  summer  and  forget-me-nots 
will  never  surely  die,  by  the  side  of  the  husband  she  had  so  loved 
and  honoured  until  death. 

Then  the  bells  broke  the  silence  that  fell  upon  the  dark 
crowd  round  the  grave,  and  to  the  sound  of  a  muffled  peal  the 
mourners,  not  a  little  comforted,  came  back  from  the  quiet  church- 
yard to  the  little  town  beneath  the  hills,  and  as  they  passed  the 
bridge  they  felt  that  the  roll  of  Greta  Hall  and  Greta  Bank 
memories  had  been  folded  up,  and  that  a  friend,  both  of  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  had  gone  from  among  them;  a  friend  who 
had  left  behind  in  the  Keswick  Vale  a  name  of  honour,  of 
simplicity,  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  love  and  goodwill  to  all,  of 
moral  earnestness  and  Binccrity,  of  sympathy  and  faith — that 
would  outlive  the  grave  ard  keep  the  name  of  the  last  of  the 
Calverts  fragrant  and  ever  green. 
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a£  beastly  weather.  It  had  been  raining,  pretty  well  without 
itioQ,  for,  I  should  say,  quite  three  weeks  on  end.  It  was 
nuning  then ;  coming  ilown  in  regular  hueketsfiil.  And  the 
>und !  You  should  have  seen  the  ground !  Put  one  foot 
nd  lean  all  your  weight  on  it  for  sixty  secondfi,  and  you 
two  strong  men  to  pull  you  out  again.  But,  you  know,  I 
don't  call  that  a  bad  state  of  the  ground  for  football — not  for 
igby  L'nion.  Nobody  minds  a  little  mud ;  some  men  like  it. 
ivy  forwards,  for  instance.  The  year  the  Pantaloons  carried 
all  before  them — only  lost  one  match — they  owed  it  all  to  the 
mud.  That  was  before  the  passing  game  came  in.  They  had  a 
lot  of  heavy  men  in  front,  regular  weight-carriers.  When  they 
fonndd  the  scrummages — and  they  managed  that  there  should  be 
^hiog  else  but  scrummages — and  they  had  their  feet  well 
ited  in  the  mud,  you  couldn't  move  them.  Upon  my  word, 
ra  oooldn't.  You  might  as  well  have  run  your  head  against  the 
[oDoment.  Even  at  th^^  worst,  mud  ^  soft  falling.  Wlien 
tli«re'«  a  frost,  and  you  come  down — you  do  come  down.  You're 
in  luck  if  you  don*t  get  up  in  pieces. 

I  didn*t  play  this  year ;  it  was  a  disappointment,  I  can 
tell  you*  Early  in  the  season  I  had  a  bad  eye.  Poulter  gave 
it  me — in  the  Kngineer  match.  The  ball  was  near  their 
go&l«  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Somehow  I  tripped.  Of  course, 
Ponlter  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  be  uj)  to.  He  kicked 
the  boll,  and  instead  of  the  ball  he  kicked  ray  eye.  I 
a  sight !  And  then,  hardly  was  I  able  to  show  again 
>a,  in  the  match  with  the  St.  Galen*s  men,  Thistlethwaite,  a 
tt  giaol-,  over  six  feet  high,  picked  me  up  when  I  was  running, 
pitched  me  on  my  head  against  one  of  the  iron  posts  on 
we  hang  the  rope  to  enclose  the  ground.  Of  course  he 
didn*t  mean  it,  but  I  thought  that  game  had  seen  the  last  of  me. 
It  vaa  all  1  could  do,  a  month  afterwards,  to  toddle  down  to  the 
groond  to  see  the  match  with  Biddlehain.  Play,  worse  luck,  was 
It  of  the  question.  My  brother  didn*t  play  either.  MiKS  Hlake 
ieoted.  db«  used  to  be  awfully  fond  of  the  game  before  she 
engaged  to  him,  bat  since  that  event  she  aeema  to  have 
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cooled  off  a  bit.     She   says  that  when  a  man   is   going  w 
married  she  thinks  he  ought  to  stop  that  kind  of  thing.     Tberf 
something  in  it.    Jack  Hill,  two  days  before  bis  marriage,  got 
compound  fracture  in  both  his  leg8.   It  was  t^  be  his  la^t  nmtch- 
and  it  was.     But  the  wedding  was  postponed. 

I  don't  suppose  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  peoj 
there,  all  told.     The  weather  kept  thoni  away.     Vve  seen  ovi 
ten  thousand  on  a  punny  afternoon.     But  it  isn*t  everybody  wl 
caKs  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hotirs  in  a  shower-batb,  out  in 
open,  in  the  middle  of  January.   They  missed  something,  thou^ 
those  who  didn't  go.     /  never  saw  a  better  game  of  the  kii 
There  wasn't  any  science ;  when  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  could 
do  to  keep  on  his  feet,  there  couldn't  be.     And  as  for  pas^dn^ta^ 
When  the  ball  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  so  greasy  that  you  ca^^^ 
keep  hold  of  it,  you  try  what  passing  comes  to  then.     But  there 
was  pluck.     Talk  about  *  mimic  warfare ' — there  was    predons     j 
little  *  mimic '  about  the  '  warfare '  there.  ] 

The  Biddleham  men  kicked  off.     Kicketts,  their  captain,  sent      i 
a  long  rocketter  flying  into  touob  well  inside  our  twenty-five. 
The  ball  was  dry,  and  it  was  about  as  good  a  kick  as  there  wa$ 
that  afternoon.     But  Gilkes,  our  right  three-quarters,  was  on  the 
ball.     He  ran  it  down  about  a  dozen  yard^,  then  punted  it  weU^ 
back  again.     One  of  their  three-quarters  had  it,  but  muffed  ^H 
rather,  and   was   downed.     His  was  the  first  baptism  of  mud. 
Burrowes  got  behind  him,  dropped  him  on  to  his  face,  and  just  U 
down  on  the  top  of  him.     You  might  have  made  a  plaster  cast 
his  figure  in  the  place  on  which  be  felL     I  could  see  from  tl 
expression   of  Ids  face — that  is,  from  what  there  was  of  it 
be   seen — that   he   didn't   like   it.     He    seemed  to    think   that. 
Burrowes   needn't    have   fallen  all  his   length  on   top   of  hii 
That  was  balderdash.     But  there  are   some  men  like  that,  y< 
know,     I  remember  myself  once,  when  I  was  playing  against 
Finches — the  Fulham   Finches;  the  club  is  extinct  now;  thi 
say,  as  a  joke,  that  the  members  all  got  lolled — I  knocked  a  mi 
two  front  teeth  right  down  his  throat.  He  turned  quite  nasty.  H< 
ever,  I  did  hear  afterwards  that  he  also  belonged  to  the  en( 
brigade ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  man  doesn't  like  to  go  toothli 
meet  his  bride.     Still,  he  ought  to  keep  his  temper,  ei 
in  the  middle  of  a  game. 

Nowadays  loose  play  is  all  the  rage,     I  remember  ^viitn 
Xtsed  to  pack  a  scrummage,  and  keep  it  packed.     Now  the 
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rectly  a  scrummage  is  formed,  to  break  it  up  again.     But 
it   style  of  pljiy  doa*t   pay   always.     Directly   Burrowes  bad 
downed  their  mnn,  a  scrummage  wan  formed. 

*Play  loosely !     Phiy  loosely ! '  cried  Staines,  our  captain. 

They  did  play  loosely.    The  consequence  was  that  they  all  fell 

fac«  foremost,  in  the  mud.     Before  they  were  up,  Staines 

off   with    tlif    ball.      He  passed  the  halves;   the   forwards 

Mill  making  inquiries   into  the  constitution  of  top  soilg. 

that  man  wliom   Burrowes  had  downed  got   hold  of  him, 

mn*t  liave  been  a  vicious  sort  of  chap.    He  ran  at  Staines 

it  like  a  bull,  sent  him  flying  backwards,  and  fell  Iwmg  on  top 

him*     I  thought  the  ball  had  burst,  not  to  mention  Staines, 

'hen  the  scrummage  formed  again  he  didn't  eay  much  about 

>«e  play.     He  seemed  to  want  hiit  breath  to  cool  his  porridge. 

Go  it,  Biddleham !  *  cried  a  man  who  stood  by  me.  *  You've 
»t  them  now,  Ijoose  !  Jjoosel  T^et  them  have  another  taste 
their  noses;  then  yoall  be  able  to  carry  the  ball  right 
irongh.' 
That  is  the  way  in  which  some  people  talk  at  football  matches. 
I  hadn't  takrn  it  for  granted  that  he  had  paid  his  money  at  the 
:€,  I  ehoukl  have  asked  him  to  leave  the  ground.  But  I  could 
ftt  a  glance  that  in  the  scnimmage*  the  Biddleham  forwards 
more  effective  than  ours  on  ground  like  that.  They  were  a 
ivy  lot  of  men,  and  very  fond  of  falling;  and  every  time  they 
they  took  care  that  our  men  were  underneath  to  fall  upon. 
might  not  have  been  intentional,  but  it  did  kH.<k  odd,  for  no 
likes  to  be  always  fallen  on,  especially  by  a  lot  of  fellows 
each  of  whom  would  turn  the  scale  at  a  good  twelve  stone.  I 
iafvpose  they  must  have  fallen  on  our  fellows  quite  half-a- 
down  times  l>eff>re  the  ball  was  brought  into  play  again.  Then 
they  took  it  through  with  a  rush,  leaving  our  chaps  staggering 
about  as  though  they  were  stuck  in  the  mud.  Over  went  our 
halve*  like  ninepins,  and  I  thought  they  were  gr»ing  to  take  it 
tight  behind.  But  they  let  it  get  a  little  bit  too  far  in  front  of 
lem,  and  liilkes  had  liuld  of  it,  and  was  off  like  a  flash.  Ho  is 
flyer — Gilkc«,  He  ran  through  their  forwanis,  and  cannoned 
to   r  .  letting  him  have  tho  bull  in  the  face — whieh,  I 

looi'i      ,     y  tht;  look  of  it— the  balL  I  mean,  not  the  face — 
was  already  beginning  to  weigh  about  a  t.on.     Down  «at  Kicketti 
think   it   over.     But,  before  he  began  to  think  it  over,  he 
tr<*t''hr(|  (Kit  hix  artn  and  t':iii((hl  hold  of  (iilkfS  hv  t)ie  leg,     An*l 
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down  went,  (Hikes.  Possibly  the  ball  was  too  gretusj  for  anjone 
to  get  firm  hold  of  it.  Anyhow,  when  Gilkes  went  down,  the  bcdl 
went  off  in  frout  of  him.  Crookshanks^  their  left  three-quartenf 
got  hold  of  it.  and  trie<l  to  jjasa  to  Knight,  their  centre.  But  by 
thiK  time  a  lot  of  oor  men  were  up,  and  they  sat  down  oo 
Knight  iu  a  heap.  This  was  hard  on  the  beggar,  for  he  had 
muffed  the  ball,  and  it  had  gone  behind  him.  Their  back  had 
picked  it  up;  and,  while  our  men  were  still  sitting  upon  Knig 
he  puuted  it  into  touch. 

From  the  throw-out  another  scrummage  was  formed. 

*  Pack  the  Hcrummage!*  I  cried.    *  Don't  let  them  rush 
through.' 

But  it  was  plain  that  in  six  inches  of  mud  the  Biddleham 
men  were  better  than  us  at  scrummages.  Our  men  went  in 
gamely,  and  they  pushed.  There  is  a  lot  of  art  in  scrum- 
maging. Watch  an  old  hand,  and  see  how  he  sticks  to  the  ball, 
never  letting  it  get  six  inches  from  his  feet^  I've  seen  a  man 
screw  through  a  scrummage  single-handed.  But  to  show  that 
kind  of  skill  there  are  two  things  needed.  You  want  ground  on 
which  you  can  get  some  kind  of  a  footing,  and  you  don't  wart 
all  the  weight  to  be  upon  the  other  side.  Those  Biddleham  men 
played  a  game  of  their  own,  and  it  was  not  a  game  which  I  shoi 
call  good  form.  They  gave  way,  judiciously,  at  unexpecti 
moments,  and  our  men  fell  down,  and  then,  if  the  ball  was  und< 
neath,  they  fell  on  top  of  them.  You  hadn't  time  to  sing  oui 
*  Man  down !  *  before  they  were  burying  the  Biddleham  fellows 
the  mud.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  it  was  accident,  but  after  tl 
first  doaen  accidents  of  that  sort  our  men  got  wild.  They  lost  theif 
heads.  They  went  in  anyhow,  having  had  about  as  much  mud  doi 
their  throats  as  they  cared  to  swallow.  And  so  the  Biddleham  m< 
who  by  that  time  had  hustled  the  leather  right  down  the  ficl 
rushed  the  ball  clean  through.  Staines  fell  on  it,  or  tried  U 
but,  somehow,  he  just  managed  to  miss  it,  and  all  he  got  was  tl 
mud.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  one  of  their  forwards,  thini 
ing  that  he  hadn't  got  the  mud,  but  the  leather,  plumped  on 
of  him.  I  could  see  that  Staines  didn't  like  it  at  all.  But  it 
no  good  saying  an^'thing,  for  Parker,  our  left  three-quarters, 
got  the  ball  and  tried  to  pass,  and  had  passed  to  one  of  thf'ir 
instead  of  to  one  of  ours.  And  off  went  the  Biddleham  man 
a  bull  of  BuRhan.  You  should  havr  heard  them  screech  !  Bt^fc 
the  ball  was  held  he  was  within  twelve  yards  of  the  goal  line. 
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*  Go  ity  Biddleham !  *  cried  the  man  wlio  had  stood  by  me,  and 
had  mode  himself  obuoxioas  before,  '  One  good  shove,  all 
ther,  and  youVe  in/ 

And  they  were  in,  all  in  a  heap»  and  tbe  ball  at  the  bottom. 

ey  didn't  wait  for  our  men  to  come  up,  so  that  the  scrummage 

ight  be  properly  formed,  but  rushed  it  in  like  blazes.     And  the 

h  was  Bcored.    Didn't  they  bellow !    But  one  thing  was  certain, 

men  couldn't  score  a  goal ;  they  had  touched-down  close  to 

e  boundary.     The  man  who  could  kick  a  goal  at  that  distance 

iuat  the  wind,  in  a  pouring  rain,  with  the  ground  like  a  bog, 

and   the  ball  as  heavy  as  lead,  has  yet  to  be  born.     However, 

liickctts  had  a  tr}'  at  it ;  but  he  got  as  near  to  the  goal  as  he  got 

to  the  moon. 

*  Play  up,  Uiddleham  ! '  I  cried. 

*  ITieyMl  have  to  do  a  lot  of  playing  first,'  said  the  man,  who 
■till  sticking  himself  beside  me. 

Of  course   I   said  nothing.     A  man  who  could   make  to  a 
'ect  stranger  gratuitous  remarks  like  that  is  a  sort  of  man  I 
ver  could  get  fond  of, 

Staines  waa  on  the  ball  before  it  had  even  got  behind.  He 
ied  a  drop.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  dro]>  his  head. 
Tbe  thing  was  waterlogged.  From  where  I  stood  I  could  hear  it 
•qoash  as  it  touched  his  fix>t.  It  was  an  awful  faihu'e.  The 
Biddleham  forwards  were  down  ou  him  like  a  cartload  of  bricks. 
Tlien  things  grew  lively*  I  couldn't  follow  the  detiiils,  but,  so  far 
I  could  judge,  a  faction  fight  wasn't  halfway  near  it.  Men 
going  down  all  over  the  place — singly,  and  in  heaps. 
^kramnuges  were  formed  only  to  go  to  pieces.  It  was  a  regular 
tiot.  Suddenly  someone  broke  away.  It  was  Gilkes,  with  tbe 
leather  tucked  under  hU  arm.  tStaines  was  after  him,  and  so  was 
Parker.  Then  we  saw  the  first  bit  of  play  we  had  seen  that  after- 
Booti.  They  closed  on  Gillces,  who  passed  to  Staines,  who  passed 
^|p  Flurker.  It  wa.^  a  beautiful  bit  of  passing.  Parker  ran  oflf  to 
^^M  left;  Staines  tripped  in  the  mud.  But  Gilkes  backed  up  in 
^H^le.  One  of  their  three-quarters  collared  Parker,  but  not  before 
Ha  had  passed  again  to  Gilkes,  who  took  it  as  well  as  over  I  saw 
him  take  it  yet.  And  there  was  nothing  but  the  Biddleham  back 
between  (lilkes  and  the  Biddleham  goal 

Of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have  tried 
to  drop  it  over,  A  better  hand  at  a  running  drop-kick  norer  lived 
than  Gilkes.     But  let  any  man  try  to  drop  a  Inll  which  is  full  of 
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watofy  and  which  weighs  a  ton.     He  seemed  to  think  that  th( 
waB  nothing  for  it  bat  to  ciory  it  in.     I  thought  he  had  done  '\\ 
too  ;  und  all  that  was  lefl  was  the  shouting.     Bat  the  Biddlel 
back  W.1S  a  man  named  Ashton,  and  he  is  about  one  of  the  few 
backs  who  is  a  back.     Instead  of  waiting,  he  went  for  Gilkt 
Gilkea  tried  to  dodge  ;  but  dodging  is  not  e;isy  in  the  Tniddle 
the  mire.     He  almost  pulled  it  o£f;  but,  just  as  he  was 
Ashton  epun  right  round,  und  caught  hiui  a  back-hander  whii 
knocked  him  down  as  neat  as  ninepence.     Our  fellows  claimed 
foul,  but  I  don't  think  rightly.    Ashton  tried  to  grab  at 
but,  missing,  knocked  him  down  instead.    Anyhow,  the  claim 
disallowed.      But   Gilkes  w;i8  span.      Ashtou  had  caught  hii 
fairly  on  the  nose.    The  blood  came  out  of  him  in  quarts, 
had  to  retire  to  see  if  be  couldn't  stop  the  bleeding. 

In  the  scrummage  which  followed,  t-lie  Biddleham  forward^^ 
played  the  same  old  game.    They  kept  the  ball  in  scrammag^^f 
and  they  kept  falling  down  on  top  of  us.     Some  of  our  men  got 
riled.     Biackmore,  whose  temper  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  prett, 
nearly  came  to  fighting  one  of  theirs.     He  said  that  the  man  d 
nothing  else  but  fall  on  him,  which,  if  true,  was  certainly  n 
nice.     But  I  do  hale  to  see  a  man  lose  his  temper  in  a  gam 
Try  how  they  would,  our  fellows  couldn't  get  the  ball  into  pla 
Scrummage  followed  scrummage,  and  they  were  still  scrummagin, 
when  the  whistle  blew  half-time. 

*  Play  loosely  !    Don't  form  scrummages  at  all !    Directly  the 
ball  is  down,  try  to  rush  it  through.     Or,  if  you  can't  do  that, 
make  them  rush  it  through  at  once,     l^et  those  behind  have 
chance.     I  should  think  you've  had  enough  of  the  mud.' 

They   had.      Our   blood    was    up.     Well  it   might  be! 
more  ragged  regiment  I  never  saw.     There  was  scarcely  a  who! 
jersey  among  the  lot,  and  they  were  so  plastered  with  mud  th 
I  could  hardly  tell  one  from  the  other. 

DiiecLly  endti  were  changed,  there  was  a  row — in  consequen 
I  suppose,  of  our  fellows*  blood  being  up.     Some  people 
have  said  there  had  been  nothing  but  rows  all  through,  and  pi 
had  certainly  been  a  little  rough — but  this  was  a  regular  row. 

When  the  kick-o3*  was  returned,  Bluckmore,  picking  up 
leather,  tried  a  run.     One  of  the  Biddleham  men,  to  collar 
caught  him  by  the  jersey,  and,  in  so  doing,  ripped  it  off,  and  I 
Biackmore  without  a  rag  upon  his  back.     That  was  not  pleasa 
and  it  is  nut  supposed  to  be  good  form  to  try  to  collar  u  man 
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tching  at  his  Jersey.  8til],  that  didn't  justify  Blackmore  in 
iVDg  what  be  did.  Ke  went  for  thut  BIddlebam  man^  and 
latched  at  his  jeruey,  and  tore  it  off  his  back. 

*ThereV  be  said,  holding  a  fragment  of  the  trophy  in  his 
lauiJ,  *  I  think  we're  even.' 

The  BiddleliJiin  man  didn't  seem  t)  think  they  were.  He 
>ked  at  Blackmore  as  though  he  would  have  liked  to  murder 
im.  And  his  language,  what  I  could  hear  of  it,  was  not — 1  mean 
lite  parliamentary.  Of  course  play  was  stopped;  and  I  thought 
lat  that  would  fini.sh  up  the  game  as  well.  But  Htaines  managed 
smooth  thingri  over.  Two  fresh  jerseys  were  brought,  and  play 
■nt  on.  But  it  didn't  seem  as  though  the  incident  hud  made 
kher  side  much  cooler — at  least,  so  far  as  the  lookers-on  could 
idge. 
Our  men  went  in  for  loose  play  with  ii  vengeance — I  never 
tuch  looser.  Directly  the  ball  was  down  they  started  kicking. 
*No  kicking  in  scrummages !  *  cried  the  Biddlebam  men. 
•  It's  out  of  scrummage  ! '  replied  our  fellowu. 
1  didn't  sec  myself  how  that  could  be,  unless  it  was  because 
hadn't  yet  been  in.  But  the  Biddleham  men  didn't  presH 
le  point,  and  nobody  interfered.  NVli'u  they  wiw  that  our  men 
Ml  be  got  to  form  a  st  rummagCj  they  started  free  kicking 
To  see  the  forwards  on  l>oth  sidefl  hacking  at  the  ball,  and 
now  and  then  at  each  other,  anyhow,  a:*  they  floundered  about  in 
the  mud,  gave  the  spectators  an  excellent  ide^  of  the  science  of 
the  game* 

Of  conne  that  sort  of  thing  couldn*t  go  on  for  long  without 
T«  being  another  little  shindy. 

Vou  did  that  on  purpose  I  *  screamed  out  a  voice.     Play  was 

kpcd,  and  there  was  a  Biddleham  man  nursing  one  leg  and 

ling  about  on  the  other,  as  though,  instead  of  being  btuck  in 

mud,  he  was  dancing  on  red-hot  plates.    *He  did  it  on  pur- 

1  *  he  yelled  again. 

He  didn't  say  who  had  done  it  on  purpose,  but  he  pulled  down 

atocking  and  showed  as  pretty  a  leg  as  I  remember  to  have 

rn.    The  hkin  had  been  scraped  off,  and  the  shin-bone  all  laid 

bttre.     Ue  sat  down   in  the  mud   to  look  at  it,  and  the  men 

»wdr^  round  to  sympiilhise.    The  referee  cjime  up  and  Hpoke  to 

lom,  1  didn't  catch  what  it  was  he  said^  but  I  suspect  he  dro[iped 

dot  that  if  there  wavn't  just  a  little  lees  hacking  he*d  btop  the 
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Then  play  began  again.     That  man  with  the  scraped  leg  m 
have  been  a  game  one.     He  just  tied  bis  handkerchief  round  th 
place,  and  pulled  his  stocking  np,  and  went  on  plajing  &s  tboug 
that  sort  of  thing  was  not  worth  mentioning.     That's  how  I  life 
to  see  a  man  behave,  especially  when  hen  playing  a  game. 

The  fresh  start  was  followed  by  a  lot  more  scrummaging — 
ulooee  scrummaging  as  ever  I  raw.    It  was  all  inside  their  tweat 
five.     And  talk  about  handling!     Each  side  was  always  ctainiin 
hands ;  and  when  the  free-kick  was  got  the  ball  could  only 
induced  to  travel  a  dozen  feet  or  so.      And  tem]iers!     There 
not  a  better-tempered  cliap  in  the  world  than  our  old  Staines,  bul 
even  he  got  riled  \shen  oue  of  their  men  continued  to  sit  on  k' 
head  a  good  half-minute  af\er  the  ball  hnd  gone  away. 

'  III  trouble  you  not  to  do  that  again  1  *  he  remarked,  as 
staggered  to  his  feet. 

'  How  was  I  to  know  the  ball  had  gone  away  ? '  cried  the 
Biddleham  man.     There  was  a  thing  to  gay  I 

*  I  don't  know  if  you're  aware,'  said  Staines,  who  seemed  h 
choked,  *  that  you've  made  me  swallow  a  peck  of  mud  ?  ' 

The  Biddleham  fellow  laughed. 

•  Never  mind,  old  fellow,  you'll  get  it  out  again.' 
But  I  could  see  that,  if  Staines  didn*thate,  quite  as  mnch  as 

do,  to  see  a  fellow  lose  his  temper  in  a  game,  he  would  have 
about  that  Biddleham  beggar  there  and  then.     Tliere  can  be 
doubt  that  the  play  was  rough — too  much  like  the  Cup  Tie 
of  thing  for  me. 

81  ill,  there  were  some  lively  episodes.    And  it  isn't,  necessaril 
bad  fun  to  look  on  at  a  row.     Almost  as  good  fun  as  being  in  it| 
if  you  listen  to  what  some  men  buy.     And  it  certainly  is  the  ca^tfH 
that,  since  scientific  play  wjis  out  of  the  question  on  such  an  after^l 
noon  as  that,  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  fellows  for  trying  to 
make  things  lively.     When  a  man  is  tired  of  being  trampled  on, 
he's  sure  to  try  to  trample  on  some  other  mun,  just  by  way  of 
little  change.     lt*8  human  natnre.     But  I  do  hat«  to  see  m 
lose  their  tempers,  even  in  a  row.      And  a  general  row  is  wh 
that  gtime  wound  up  witli.     I  must  own  that  I  think  the  refe 
did  let  things  go  a  little  far.     Perhaps,  since  he  saw  that  th 
WI19  no  chance  of  sport,  he,  t«K),  had  no  objection  to  seeing 
little  fun.     I  don't  say  that  it  was  so,  but  on  no  other  hypothe 
can  I  understand  why  neither  of  the  umpire*!,  nor  the  refer 
gave  the  signal  for  the  row  to  cease.     But  what  annoyed  m? 
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was  this.  After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  match  ended  iu  a 
draw — for  neither  side  scored  more  than  the  single  try — as  the 
men  were  going  up  to  the  pavilion  I  heard  Blackmore  say  to 
the  Biddleham  man  who  had  torn  his  jersey,  '  Next  time  you 
pnll  a  man's  jersey  off  his  back,  I  hope  that  man  will  teach 
yon  manners.' 

The  Biddleham  man  stopped  short. 

'  You  can  have  a  try  at  teaching  me  manners  now,  if  you  like.* 

*  Can  I  ?  Then,  just  to  oblige  you,  I  think  I  will.' 

And  there  was  Blackmore  making  ready  to  fight  the  fellow 

there  and  then.      Of  course  they  interfered,  and  stopped  the 

thing.    But  I  do  hate  to  see  fellows  lose  their  tempers,  especially 

in  a  game. 

I  enjoyed  that  match  uncommonly — almost  as  much  as  if  I 
had  played  in  it  myself.  No  doubt  there  wasn't  much  science 
shown,  if  any.  What  could  you  expect  with  the  mud  six  inches 
deep,  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  water-spouts  ?  But  there  was 
something  almost  as  good  as  science,  and  that  is  pluck.  But 
there  are  people  who  can  see  nothing  in  Rugby  Union  football  at 
aU ;  to  discuss  the  thing  with  folks  like  that  is  simply  to  throw 
your  time  away. 
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Kats  are  as  plentiful  on  the  earth  as  sparrows  in  the  air,  and 
there  is  scarcely  u  corner  of  the  globe  to  which  they  have  not 
penetrated.  Their  wide  distribution  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted 
for  by  the  liking  they  evince  towards  ship  stores ;  indeed,  scarcely 
a  vessel  leaves  our  shores  without  its  contingent  of  these  four- 
footed  passengers.  In  this  manner  rats  have  found  their  way  to 
every  part  of  the  earth,  for  their  eagerness  to  obtain  water  often 
leads  them  to  leave  ships  in  which  this  precious  fluid  is  scarce. 
On  such  occasions  they  will  not  hesitate  to  swim  to  the  shore  if 
there  is  no  way  of  reaching  it  dry-footed ;  or  the  mooiing-rope 
sometimes  serves  them  as  a  bridge,  along  which  they  crawl  in 
Indian  file.  They  frequently  board  ships  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
is  a  common  habit  with  sailors  to  fill  up  the  hawser-holes,  or  run 
the  cable  through  a  broom,  the  projecting  twigs  of  which  bar  the 
ingress  of  the  mischievous  visitants.  It  is  said  that  the  only  in- 
habitants of  some  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  land-crabs  and  rats 
which  have  effected  a  landing  there  and  have  found  themselves 
left  behind.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  rat  in  its  wanderings  to  di£Perent  part^  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  habits  and 
characteristics  of  those  members  of  the  species  which  are  to  be 
found  among  us. 

Two  kinds  of  rats  are  met  with  in  these  islands :  the  black 
English  rat,  which  is  the  original  inhabitant  of  our  drains  and 
cellars,  and  the  brown  Norway  rat,  which  came  to  our  shores  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  but  which  has  made  such  good  use  of 
its  opportunities  that  it  outnumbers  the  smaller  and  longer-tailed 
black  rat  by  a  hundred  to  one.  The  latter  is  not  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  report  says  that  it  came  in  the  conquering  train  of 
William  of  Normandy.  Before  that  date  rats  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  allusions  to 
them  are  numerous  since  then.  That  charming  naturalist,  Mr. 
Waterton,  makes  the  advent  of  the  brown  usurper  contemporary 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  rejiresentatives  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  He  says :  *  Though  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
minutes  in  the  zoological  archives  of  this  country  which  point 
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out  to  US  the  precise  lime  at  wLivb  thiis  iubatiate  and  mh- 
chievi)U8  lidle  brute  first  apjteared  umong  us,  still  there  is  a 
tradition  cuiTcut  in  thin  part  of  the  country  (Yorkshire)  that  it 
acttially  uume  over  in  the  same  sliip  which  conveyed  the  new 
dynasty  to  these  shores.  My  father,  who  was  of  the  first  order  of 
field  uuluralistH,  was  always  i)Ositive  upon  this  point,  and  he  main- 
tained linuly  ihiit  it  did  accompany  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
its  emigration  from  Germany  to  England.*  Tiivier,  however, 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  fetory,  saying  that  the  brown  rat, 
or  surmulot,  came  in  the  first  iDstuuce  from  Persia,  where  it 
lived  in  burrows,  and  whence  it  was  induced  to  journey  by  an 
earthi]uake,  entering  Europe  by  way  of  Astrachan.  Ooldsmith 
varies  the  tale  by  the  ussurunce  that  Ireland  was  the  ^wint  from 
vliicli  Uie  invasion  btarted,  and  that  the  invaders  were  brought 
thither  by  ehipa  which  carried  provisions  between  Gibraltar  and 
the  Emerald  Isle,  He  further  adds  that  the  term  *  Norway  rat' 
is  a  misnomer,  as  in  reality  this  wandering  rodent  found  jts  way 
to  Norway  from  our  country.  Whatever  the  exact  manner  of  its 
arrival  may  have  been,  there  is  no  question  that  the  brown  rat 
lirat  showed  itself  amoug  us  in  the  last  century,  and  that  it  was 
efficiently  well  pleased  with  its  new  quarters  to  commence  forth- 
with a  murderous  war  upon  the  older  settlers.  Its  fierce  nature 
nnd  superior  size,  combined  with  its  woTiderful  j>ower8  of  produc- 
tiveneiia,  soon  gave  it  the  upper  hand,  and  nowatlays  a  black  rat 
ii  companitively  speaking  a  rarity.  Where  one  black  nit  is  found 
there  are  sure  to  be  plenty,  for  the  weaker  rodents  have  learnt 
ihnl  union  is  strength,  ami  that  ihe  only  chance  they  have  of 
canyiug  on  their  race  lies  in  combined  resistance  to  the  attacks 
of  ihrir  ?av;ige  relatives.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  reputation  of  the 
bruwQ  rats  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  milder  theory  advanced 
by  iKime  naturali&t«,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  they  have  attained 
tbeir  iuperior  position  by  the  blandishments  of  love  rather  than  by 
mere  brute  furce,  the  struuger  males  among  them  carrying  off  the 
black  females,  and  thus  merging  the  weaker  nue  gradually  into 
le  stronger.  This  hy^jothesia  is,  however,  scarcely  a  probable 
►e,  for,  if  nn  etpial  number  of  brown  and  black  nits  are  put  into 
box  together,  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  will  be  only  a  matter 
a  few  hourvi.  There  must  be  something  in  our  rugged  climate 
ti  make«  the  two  varieties  so  distasteful  to  one  another,  for  in 
:e  they  live  together  in  perfect  good  feeling,  mating  freely 
prodnciog  &  curiously  parti-coloured  offspring. 
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The  mischief  that  rat8  are  capable  of  doing  must  be  seen  Ui 
be  believed.  If  by  any  means  they  are  able  to  gain  acce»s  to  ft 
rick  of  corn,  there  is  little  eliauce  of  the  owuer  ever  obtminiag 
enough  grain  from  it  to  repay  him  for  the  trouble  of  ihraahiog. 
Though  the  rick  m:iy  he  i>erfeclly  sound  to  all  outward  appear* 
nDce^  its  heart  will  be  literally  eaten  away.  But  so  long  as  care 
is  exercised  that  the  rick  is  properly  built  upon  *  straddles/ 
these  ever  hungry  animals  need  not  be  feared  ;  for  even  if,  as  is 
often  the  caae,  they  urc  I  brown  up,  concealed  in  the  (sheaves,  the 
want  of  water  will  soon  compel  them  to  evacuate  the  otherwise 
.exoellent  quarters  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Mice  can 
Snanage  to  quench  their  thirst  by  licking  the  drops  of  rain  and 
dew  from  the  eaves  of  the  rick,  but  the  more  eager  desire  of  rats 
for  water  is  not  to  be  met  by  such  a  measure  aH  this,  and  tbey 
have  little  time  for  eating  before  a  move  becomes  imperative* 
The  mention  of  mice  recalls  the  curious  ^ct  that  when  the  same 
stack  is  occupied  by  them  together  with  mts,  the  two  never  mix, 
but  keep  quite  distinct,  the  mice  in  the  upper,  the  rats  in  ths 
lower  parts  of  the  stack. 

The  sins  of  the  rat  are  often  laid  to  the  account  of  otherR, 
especially  the  weasel  and  the  fox ;  indeed,  its  peccadilloes  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  one  creature  capable  of  them 
all.  The  rat  has  its  useful  side,  however,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  B 
most  valuable  scavenger  in  large  centres  of  population.  The  V 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  which  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers 
of  London  and  other  great  towns  would  in  all  probability  become  ^ 
a  source  of  serious  evil  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  rata  which  still  V 
abound  in  these  subterranean  regions,  though  the  habit  of  (lash 
ing  hewers  has,  by  washing  them  away,  seriously  diminished  their 
numbers  there.  The  difliculty  is  to  keep  them  where  they  are 
wanted.  Their  sharp  teeth  and  untiring  powers  of  work  oanyj 
them  through  almost  every  barrier,  including  brickwork.  Cement 
with  which  powdered  glass  is  mixed  proves  too  hard  a  nut  for 
them  to  crackj  and  when  their  holes  are  stopped  it  should  alway 
be  with  this  compound.  The  cunning  of  rats  makes  attempts  I 
catch  them  in  traps  almost  futile,  their  keen  scent  recognisin 
the  place  where  a  hand  has  been,  and  warning  them  to  avoi< 
so  dangerous  a  locality.  The  use  of  gloves  smeared  with  aniseed: 
may  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  animal,  but  traps  will  never  be  th 
means  of  greatly  diminishing  its  numbers  in  places  where  it 
fairly  established  itself.  Poisoned  food  is  sometimes  resorted  to  when 
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tnpa  are  found  to  fail,  but  its  ase  canDot  be  recommendedi  an 
domestic  animals  are  likely  to  eat  it ;  and  besides  ibis  objection 
there  is  alwayh  the  likelihood  of  rata  which  have  been  tempted 
by  it  crawling  away  to  some  inaccessible  spot  and  dying  there,  to 
become  a  source  of  even  more  serious  annoyance  dead  than  when 
alire. 

The  best  course  to  take,  when  the  extermination  of  a  colony 
of  rata  becomes  a  necessity,  is  to  make  them  help  to  destroy  one 
another  in  the  following  manner.  A  number  of  tubs,  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  rats  in  the  place  which  it  is  desired  to  rid 
them,  should  be  placed  ubout,  the  middle  of  each  occupied  by 
brick  standing  on  end.  The  bottom  of  these  tubs  should  bo 
covered  with  water  to  such  a  depth  that  about  nniuch  of  the  brick 
projects  above  it.  The  top  of  the  tub  should  be  covered  with 
fttout  brown  paper,  u^Kin  which  a  dainty  meal  of  bacon-rind  and 
other  scrtips  dear  to  the  rat  pahite  figures— a  sloping  board  giving 
the  rodents  facilities  for  fiartaking  of  it.  The  feast  should  be 
renewed  for  several  nights,  so  that  all  the  rats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  get  to  know  of  the  good  food  which  is  placed  within 
such  easy  reach.  When  it  is  judged  that  this  jx>Hcy  has  been 
pursued  long  enough,  the  centre  of  the  brown  paper  should  be 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that  any  rat  venturing  u^ron  it  will  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  cold  water  below.  It  might  be  thought  that 
tbe  result  of  this  would  be  to  capture  a  rat,  or  at  the  most  two, 
for  every  tub  prepared  ;  but  no  such  meagre  reward  for  the 
trouble  that  has  l>eeu  taken  need  be  feared.  The  first  rat  to  find 
his  trust  abused  and  himself  struggling  in  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tuby  soon  recovers  sufficiently  from  the  shock  to  a^^rtain  that 
tbora  is  a  little  ihlaud  of  refuge,  ou  to  which  he  clambers,  and 
aqocalt  bis  loudest  for  help.  Now,  the  squeal  of  a  rat  in  trouble 
attracts  ev^ry  one  of  his  kind  within  hearing,  and  very  few 
mooients  will  elapse  before  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  is 
}oilMd  by  one  of  his  friends.  The  new-comer  is  as  qtdck  to  dis- 
cover the  chance  of  escape  from  a  watery  grave  (hat  the  brick 
ofiers  as  was  the  origimd  victim;  but  when  he  attempts  (o  avail 
hEmself  of  ita  presence,  it  l)ecomes  ap^iarent  that  there  is  not  room 
for  more  tiian  one  upon  it.  The  firsts-comer  resists  with  tooth  and 
nail  the  efiforts  of  his  companion  in  trouble  to  diipoaaeM  hiin  of 
his  coign  of  vantage,  and  the  sque;ilB  which  form  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  fight  for  a  footing  upon  the  brick  attract  more  mts 
to  the  weoe  of  the  tragedy.    The  conflict  waxes  more  uod  more 
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furious  an  ml  aft-er  nit  topjiles  into  Ihe  water,  and,  by  ruoroiuj 
bedraggled  corpses  in  plenty  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  nil 
whose  losses  at  the  teeth  of  ratH  have  induced  him  to  adopt  t] 
means  of  thinning  their  numbers.     Some  years  ago  the  pi 
described  above  was  tried  in  a  City  warehouse,  with  the  ref 
that  more  than  three  thousand  rats  were  destroyed  in  a  sini 
night. 

The  rat  is  one  of  the  pluckiest  animals  in  existence  when  it 
obliged  to  defend  itself;  a  bulldog  even  has  been  seen  to  stai 
irresolute  for  a  moment  when  confronted  with  one  of  these  Htt 
animals,  which,  advancing  to  attack  its  powerful  foe  with 
erect,  will  oflen  iniUct  the  most  severe  wounds  before  being  ove! 
come.  The  bites  of  sewer-rats  are  very  dangerous,  and  valuable 
dogs  have  often  died  from  their  effects.  The  garbage  they 
affects  their  teeth,  and  transforms  them  into  as  deadly  weapons 
poisoned  daggers.  A  large  rat  will  more  than  hold  its  own  ev( 
with  one  of  its  declared  enemies,  the  fenete.  A  gentleman,  wl 
wished  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  stones  he  had  faei 
of  the  bold  front  presented  by  rats  when  cornered  by  a  ferrt 
secured  a  strong  specimen  of  each  species  and  turned  them  U 
in  an  empty  room  lighted  by  a  single  window.  The  rat,  ai 
running  round  the  walls  and  satisfying  itself  that  there  was 
means  of  escape,  took  up  its  position  under  the  window,  and  thei 
waited  the  enemy's  attack  with  the  advantage  of  the  light  behii 
it.  The  ferret,  after  sniffing  about  for  a  while,  advanced,  wit 
head  erect,  towards  the  jK)int  where  the  scent  of  the  oth( 
was  strongest ;  and,  though  evidently  puzzled  by  the  glare  of  tl 
light  in  his  eyes,  prepared  to  seize  his  foe.  The  rat  waited  uul 
the  ferret  had  approached  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
where  it  had  taken  its  stand,  and  then,  with  a  shrill  squeal,  jxi^bi 
upon  its  adversary,  iniiicted  a  severe  woimd  upon  his  neck, 
retired  to  its  former  position.  The  ferret  seemed  very  mi 
taken  aback  at  this  sudden  onslaught,  and  retreated  some  hi 
but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  again  erected  hib  head  and 
another  advance,  which  was  attended  by  precisely  the  same  re&ul 
as  the  tirst  had  been.  He  seemed  more  prepared  for  the 
rush,  but  was  uot  able  to  grapple  with  his  active  opponent,  wl 
gave  him  another  bite,  the  severity  of  which  was  shown  by  t] 
blooil  drawn.  The  contest  coutiuued  in  this  manner  for  a  con] 
of  hours.  The  rat  was  careful  to  retuin  the  position  it  had  nl  til 
assumed,  while   the  ferret  was  evidently  fighting  at   a  disac 
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VBntngc  from  the  light  fulliug  full  ou  his  eyee  whenever  he 
advuiccJ  to  the  attack.  The  goiiUemati,  who  had  romained  in 
U»c  ro<Jia  all  the  time,  thought  he  would  see  whether  the  rat's 
choice  of  position  was  occident^il  or  designed,  and  walked  over  to 
the  window,  fa't«itioning  himself  clo^e  to  the  animid,  which  was 
ui:tiug  on  the  defensive.  Its  natural  alarm  at  his  approach  was, 
however,  quite  overcome  by  its  unwillingness  to  leave  that  part 

Caf  the  fl(K)r,  and  it  awaited  the  ferret's  next  advance  standing 
fctually  between  the  legs  of  the  interested  spectator  of  this  duel. 
Kventually  the  rat  was  driven  to  another  part  of  the  room ;  it 
leemed  to  lose  courage  when  it  found  itself  dispossessed  of  the 
pdvajtULge  the  light  had  given  it,  and  met  the  attacks  of  the  fenet 
ia  so  half-hearted  a  manner  that  the  latter  was  soon  able  to  close 
with  it  and  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  ;Vnother  tight  of  a  similar 
Uitture  was  witnesbed,  in  which  the  rat  adopted  precisely  the  same 
tactics,  and,  being  undisturl^ed  in  the  position  it  had  taken  up, 
eventually  beat  off  the  ferret,  which  was  bitten  eo  badly  that  it 
tsuccumbcd.  These  iustaneei^  exemplify  well  the  cunning  of  the 
rat ;  probably  no  other  course  would  be  so  favourable  for  it  in 
tight  with  a  ferret,  whose  object  is  to  obtain  a  good  grip  of  his 
tagouist  anil  hong  on  until  the  latter  is  exhausted,  a  course 
which  the  obligation  to  face  the  light  made  as  difficult  us  it  could 
well  have  been. 

Though  the  ret  can  be  fierce  when  called  upou  to  defend  its  life, 
there  is  a  softer  side  to  its  character  which  is  often  brought  out  by 
contact  with  man.  Many  instances  of  this  could  be  adduced  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  omnibus-conductor's  tame  rat,  which  used  to 
mount  guard  over  its  master^s  dinner  and  lly  savagely  at  anyone 
who  vcatored  to  come  near  it.  This  animal  had  been  caught  during 
tbe  resnoral  of  some  buy,  and  spared  because  of  its  piebald  coat. 
Il  wnM  very  attached  to  its  owner^s  children,  and  would  phiy  about 
with  them  as  merrily  as  a  kitten.  On  culd  nights  it  slept  in  its 
tUAstex's bed,  nestling  as  closely  to  him  as  a  chicken  to  iia  mother. 
In  \iu  memoirs,  M.  de  la  Tude,  a  Frenohmau  who  fell  under 
tf  ^-  •  ^-a*ure  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  1743,  and  was  cuu- 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  and  other  fortresses  for  thirty- 
five  years,  tells  how  he  alleviated  the  tedium  of  bin  captivity  hy 
nuking  companions  of  some  i-aits.  He  was  much  annoyed  for  years 
by  the  rut^i,  which  at  nightfall  swarmed  into  his  cell,  hunting  ahont 
for  KTaps  of  food,  and  sometimes  biting  hi»  face  when  he  was 
a»]««p.    They  entered  by  a  hole  inhich  vcutiluled  his  dungeon;  it 
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wiis  about  two  feet  above  the  floor,  and  under  it  were  two  eleps  od 
which  be  used  to  sit  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  luj  it  entere<L  While 
seated  there  one  day  he  noticed  a  krge  rat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hole,  and  threw  it  a  fragment  of  bread.  Tbis  was  snatched  np, 
and  was  followed  by  more  pieces  until  his  supply  was  exhaustedjHi 
Tlie  next  day,  at  the  same  time,  the  rat  was  there  again,  and  b^^ 
throwing  bread-trumbs  so  that  they  fell  nearer  and  ne&rer  to  him 
the  prisoner  gradually  induced  his  \'isitor  to  approach,  until 
finally  took  a  piece  from  his  hand.  In  a  few  days'  time  it  was 
tame  that  it  would  sit  on  his  knee,  wtuihing  its  face  and  eati 
what  scraps  were  given  to  it.  One  day  it  brought  a  companio 
which  became  friendly  almost  at  once,  and  after  a  little  while 
two  rats  took  up  their  permanent  residence  in  the  dungeon.  The; 
occasionally  went  out  through  the  hole,  generally  returning  with 
another  rat,  and  each  new-comer  made  itself  at  home,  until  even- 
tuully  M.  de  la  Tude*s  cell  was  peopled  by  a  family  of  ten  of  these 
rodents.  He  taught  them  all  to  recognise  the  names  he  gave 
them,  and  used  to  play  with  them  for  hours  together.  They  le 
from  him  a  number  of  tricks,  and  showed  quite  a  spirit  of  rival 
in  the  way  they  went  through  their  performances.  The  pleafu 
the  captive  found  in  this  comi)anion8hip  is  shown  by  the  followin 
extract  from  his  memoirs :  '  With  these  simple  and  innocent  occu- 
^Kitions  I  contrived  for  two  years  to  divert  my  mind  from  constantly 
brooding  over  my  miseries ;  and  now  and  then  1  surprised  myself 
in  a  sensation  of  positive  enjoyment.  A  bountiful  Deity  had  no 
doubt  created  this  solace  for  me  ;  and  when  I  gave  myself  up  to  it, 
in  those  happy  moments  the  world  disappeared,  I  thought  no 
longer  of  men  and  their  barbarities,  but  was  us  in  a  dream,  ^ly 
intellectual  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  my  prison ;  my 
senses,  my  reason,  and  my  imagination  were  bounded  by  that 
narrow  compass.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  family  wd 
loved  and  interested  me;  why  then  should  I  wish  to  transpofl 
mypelf  hack  into  another  hemisphere,  where  I  had  met  witi 
nothing  but  oppression  and  cruelty  ?  '  I 

The  attainments  of  the  rat  are  not  confined  to  the  ucquiremeM 
of  mere  tricks,  for  abroad  troupes  of  these  little  creatures  hafl 
been  trained  to  go  through  theatrical  performances.  Dressed  m 
men  and  women,  they  walked  about  the  stage  on  their  hind  ledfl 
and  showed  that  they  wore  capable  of  being  educated  to  a  far  grentM 
extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  cleverness  displayed  m 
rats  in  their  thieving  shows  them  to  possess  great  capabilitiet.  ■ 
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is  well  known  tLat  they  will  extract  oil  from  the  most  Darrow-uecked 
phial  by  dipping  their  tails  into  it  and  licking  them,  repeating 
'  ^  -•*  until  there  is  not  a  drop  left.     They  show  astonishing 

ji    /  in  their  predilection  for  eggs.     If  the  thefl  is  to  be 

accomplished  by  a  single  rat,  it  stretches  one  of  its  fore-paws 
beneath  the  egg^  steadies  (he  bmden  above  with  its  cheek,  and 
bops  gingerly  awuy  on  three  legs.  Eggs  have  even  been  carried  by 
rate  from  the  top  of  a  house  to  the  bottomi  though  in  such  cases 
the  thieves  have  to  work  in  couples.  An  eye-witness  of  the  removal 
of  an  egg  by  a  pair  of  rats  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  states  that  when 
tbej  got  it  to  the  top  step  the  larger  of  the  maiauders  jumped 
doim  and  reared  itself  on  its  hind  leg^^  so  that  its  chin  and  fore- 
[mwi  restetl  on  the  step  above.  The  other  then  rolled  the  egg  with 
tbe  utmost  care  to  the  edge  of  the  step,  within  reach  of  its  con- 
federate, who  clasped  the  treasure  firmly,  lifted  it  down  on  to  the 
step  on  which  it  stood,  and  held  it  there  until  the  smaller  one 
jumped  down  and  assumed  charge  of  it,  when  the  larger  descended 
a  Bt<?p  Inwer  and  the  process  was  repeated.  In  this  manner  these 
clever  animals  safely  conveyed  the  egg  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs. 
The  onlooker  was  so  charmed  at  their  adroitness  that  he  had  not 
tbe  heart  to  prevent  their  making  off  with  it  completely.  Rata 
have  al«o  been  known  to  carry  off  eggs  by  transforming  one  of  their 
number  into  a  kind  of  sledge,  and  dragging  it  away  by  the  toil,  as 
it  *  I  the  toothsome  burden  with  all  four  pawn,  and  l3ore 
ft  ilii^seutient  squeal  the  discomfort  of  having  its  tail  pulled 

and  its  back  rasped  along  the  floor*  When  tempting  food  is  di^ 
covered  on  a  shelf  to  which  access  is  difficult,  one  rat  will  climb  up 
aod  push  sugar  or  candles  over  the  edge  to  its  expeclant  comrades 
waiting  below. 

The  coD»iderati(tn  shown  by  the  rat  for  the  aged  and  intirm 
members  of  its  species  speaks    highly   of  ita   mental  qualities. 

eral  obserirers  have  witnessed  a  venerable  bliud  nit  guided  in 
ie  migrations  which  these  animals  affect  by  a  ittraw  connecting 

moath  with  that  of  a  younger  member  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  PuKieu^ 
a  sargeoo's  mate  on  board  the  'Lancaster,'  once,  while  lying  in 
his  berthysaw  a  rat  emerge  from  a  hole,  peer  cautiuuitly  round  and 
retire,  to  presently  reappear  leading  a  grey  old  rodeut  by  the  ear. 
A  third  rat  soon  joined  these  two  and  assisted  the  one  wlilch  had 
the  part  of  guide  to  pick  up  scraps  of  bisonit  and  place 

im  befori;  the  apparently  blind  old  ntt. 

The  Post  Office  was  once  saved  considerable  expense  by  the 
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assistance  of  a  rat.  As  mo^  people  know,  tiie  main  telt>gnt|J 
wires  iu  Loudon  run  through  the  subways  in  which  the  gus-pip 
and  sewers  are  placed.  The  principal  arteries  are  so  large  that 
is  eaBj  enough  for  men  to  work  in  them,  but  the  pipes  throi 
which  the  side-wires  branch  off  are  much  smaller,  and  great 
has  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  connection  between  the  main  asd 
the  lateral  wires.  Some  yenrs  ago  men  were  repairing  one 
these  latter,  and  earelesi^ly  omitted  to  attach  it  to  a  le.iding-lii 
by  which  it  could  be  drawn  to  its  place  when  menderL  Tl 
blunder  seemed  likely  to  have  serious  consequences,  for  it 
thought  that  the  whole  of  the  lateral  pipe  would  have  to  be 
up  in  order  to  get  at  the  broken  wire.  But  one  of  the  men 
to  the  rescue  with  a  happy  thoaght,  suggesting  that  a  rat  shoi 
be  procured,  and,  with  a  tine  piece  of  wire  attached  to  it, 
through  the  pi]>e.  This  was  done  j  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  worl 
men,  the  new  hand  came  to  a  stop  after  it  had  gone  a  few 
The  inventor  of  this  idea  wajs  not  yet,  however,  at  the  end  of 
resources,  and  by  his  advice  a  ferret  was  procured  and  started  on 
the  dilatory  rat's  track.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense  befoi 
it  was  settleil  whether  the  rat  would  show  fight  or  run  away,  bi 
this  was  soon  ended  by  the  paying-out  of  the  wire,  and  in  a  8h< 
time  the  latest  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Post  Office  appeared 
the  other  end  of  the  x^ipe-  It  was  caught,  the  wire  detached, 
then  it  was  set  free  in  recognition  of  the  service  it  had  renderec 
By  means  of  the  wire  the  telegraph  line  was  secured,  and  a  lon| 
and  laborious  piece  of  work  saved. 

Having  said  a  good  word  for  the  rat,  it  will  not  be  oat  of  jdaoe 
to  mention  a  generally  unsuspected  piece  of  evil  which   is 
quently  done  by  it.     Kats  can,  and  often  do,  till  the  most  bealthj 
house  with  drain  gases  by  making  a  passage  from  drain  or  cef 
Ijool  with  their  never-resting  teeth.   When  planning  the  draioa 
i>f  a  htjuse^  thp  poHsibility  of  this  should  not  be  overlooked,  ani 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  such  concrete 
we  have  already  described.     The  destructive  and  ceaseless  gna^ 
ing  of  rats  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  ueceiisil 
with  them,  for  the  construction  of  their  teeth  forces  them  to  coi 
tinually  gnaw  or  perish.     The  rat's  cutting  instruments  consist 
four  long  and  very  sharp  teeth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  tl 
lower  jaw.     The  shape  of  these  resembles  that  of  a  wedge,  ati 
they  are  always  kept  sharp  by  a  wonderful  provision  of  natni 
The  inner  imrt  of  them  is  of  a  soft  compuisition,  resembling  ivwj 
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h  vearfl  away  euailyf  but  vhiuh  U  protected  by  a  covering  of 
cuUrly  bard  euumel.    lu  the  act  of  gnawing,  the  upper  teelh 
exiictly  into  the  lower,  so  that  the  soft  part  of  each  is  i>erpetu- 
y  worn  away,  while  the  enamel  preserves  a  hard  chisel-like 
e.    The  growth  of  these  teeth  continues  during  the  whole 
fctimo  of  the  nnimal,  with  the  result  tbat  they  are  renewed  aff 
fast  as  they  ore  worn  down.    In  consequence  of  thin  arrangement, 
if  oae  of  the  four  is  broken  off,  the  corresponding  one  continues 
to  grctw  unchecked,  in  time  protruding  from   the  moutb,  and 
ing  upon  itself  until  its  luckless  owner^s  jaws  are  completely 
ed.     Coses  have  been  known  where  a  rat's  ander-tooth  has 
into  the  skull  of  the  ituimal.     In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College   of  Surgeons   there    is   a  rat's   incisor-tooth    which  has 
developed  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  it  forms  a  complete 
dxvle  and  a  segimmt  of  another,  the  diameter  being  sufficiently 
Urge  to  permit  the  insertion  of  tlie  thumb.     The  rat  emulates 
the  fox  in  his  skill  at  '  playing  'jMssam '  when  occasion  arises. 
»;  has  been  taken  up  by  the  tail  after  having  been  uj»parently 
fried  to  death  by  a  dog,  carried  about  for  some  time  with  limbs 
motionle^  and  muscles  perfectly  inactive,  and,  on  being  thrown 
,  tuiB  scampered  away,  seeming  as  full  of  life  and  energy  as 
^^;'     jt  was. 

^^h  For  some  reason,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
^^Bile  mts  outnumber  their  com^uinions  of  the  gentler  sex  by  at 
^^■1^  two  to  one.  Were  it  not  for  the  check  placed  u{>on  their 
^^Bcreue  by  this  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  the  spread 
^f  the  s[>ecie8  wouh^  be  uneudurubly  rapid.  The  eauuibalistic 
habits  of  the  rat  are  thought  by  some  observers  to  be  reHponsible 
for  this  incungrnity,  as  the  flesh  of  the  female  is  more  tender  than 
that  of  the  mule.  In  times  of  scarcity,  the  weaker  rats  are 
invariably  sacrificed  to  the  appetites  of  the  stronger,  and,  like 
wolves,  iliese  little  savages  will  fall  upon  and  devour  any  of  their 
attmber  that  itmy  be  wounded.  Kate  execute  their  marauding 
nicb  with  a  rapidity  which  is  simply  wonderful.  The  writer  was 
umde  uupleAsantly  aware  of  this  by  the  suddenoess  with  which  a 
iKing  family  of  diicklingH  were  carried  off  one  morning.  At 
oclock  the  Vtrowl  of  foorteen  wa*  fed  and  counted ;  al  ten 
minutes  ijost  the  hour  one  little  black  duckling  was  the  tole  sur- 
'  '  '  1  along  the  ground  showed  that  the  rats 
M      ■  ^!,  •     I  iiiis  down  some  holes  in  an  outhouse,  and 

ua  digging  there  the  Ihirteeu  ducklings  were  found,  uou«  of  (Imiui 
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more  than  a  foot  or  two  under  groond.  A  regular  troop  of  rata 
must  have  been  on  the  watch  to  attack  the  little  fluffy  balb  when 
their  food  was  claiming  all  their  attention;  and  considerable 
promptness  must  have  been  required  to  despotcb  the  thirteen, 
drag  them  over  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  ground,  and  out  of  sight 
down  the  holes,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes. 

In  common  with  other  animals,  rats  appear  to  possess  a  mar- 
vellous prescience  of  coming  misfortune.  Their  desertion  of 
doomed  ships  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  show  the  same  power  of  second-sight  in  the  case  of 
buildings.  In  October,  1853,  a  mill  at  Peebles  was  burnt  down, 
and  several  hours  before  the  catastrophe  a  body  of  rats,  amounting 
in  number  to  at  least  a  hundred,  were  seen  to  leave  the  building 
and  make  their  way  to  some  wheat-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Commercially,  the  rat  is  usually  considered  valueless,  though 
it  is  said  that  fine  gloves  are  in  some  places  made  out  of  its 
skin.  At  the  Siege  of  Paris  this  animal  was  looked  upon  as  a 
luxury,  and  plump  specimens  fetched  good  prices.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  statements  made  by  the  Bev.  J.  Q.  Wood, 
whose  death  has  left  so  great  a  blank  in  the  ranks  of  naturalists, 
and  those  of  one  who  was  in  his  day  scarcely  less  popular — the  late 
Frank  Buckland — *  rat-pie '  is  a  delicacy  which  has  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  most  fastidious  epicure.  Not  long  before  his  decease 
Mr.  Wood  said,  during  a  course  of  lectures,  that  there  was  literally 
no  kind  of  food  of  which  he  was  more  fond  than  'rat-pie,'  adding  that 
the  dish  frequently  appeared  athis  table,  and  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  his  family  and  those  of  their  friends  who  had 
overcome  their  first  repugnance  to  it. 
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sTRJkMfER,  coming  up'jn  tlie  Colonel  as  he  sat  in  the  morning- 
m  of  (he  club  regarrling  his  newspaper  with  an  angelic 
smile,  would  have  sought  out  another  copy  of  the  paper  and 
flevched  itn  columns  with  pleasant  antiripationn.  But  I  knew 
belter.  I  knew  that  the  Colonel,  though  he  Lad  put  on  his  glasses 
and  was  pretending  to  cull  the  news,  was  really  only  doing  what 
I  verily  believe  he  did  after  lunch  and  after  dinner,  and  after  he 

iot  into  bed,  and  indeed  at  every  one  of  those  x>eriods  when  the 
id  trampaigner,  with  a  care  for  his  digestion  and  bis  conscience, 
Silecta  some  soothing  matter  for  meditation.     He  was  thinking  of 
li  boy ;  and  I  went  up  to  him  and  smacked  him  on  the  shoulder, 
nelly  Colonel/  I  said,  *  how  is  Jim  ?  * 
i    •  Hulio !     Why,  it's  Jolly  Joe  Bratton !  *  he  replied,  dropping 
M  gbkBMS  and  gripping  my  hand  tightly — for  we  did  not  ride  and 
lie  at  Inkerman  for  nothing.    '  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see.' 
*  And  Jim,  Colonel  ?     How  is  the  boy  ?  '  I  asked. 
'Oh.  juftt  as  fit  as  a — a  middy  on  shore  ! '  he  answered,  speak- 
ing jollily,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  an  effort,  so  that  I  wondered 
hether  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  lx>y — a  little  bill  or 
o,  or  some  small  indiscretion,  such  as  might  well  be  pardoned 
in  as  fme  a  lad  as  ever  stepped,  with  a  si^-months-old  commission, 
a  new  uniform,  and  a  station  fifty  minutes  from  Lon<lon.     <  fiut 
dome,*  the  Colonel  continued  before  I  could  make  any  observation, 
on  have  lunched,  Joe  ?     Will  you  take  a  turn  ?  * 
•To  be  sure,*  I  said  ;  '  on  one  condition — that  you  let  Kitty 
ive  you  a  cnp  of  tea  afterwards.* 

That  is  a  bargain  !  *  he  answered  heartily  ;  and  we  went  into 
halL  Everyon*'  knows  the  *  Junior  Unite<r  hull.  I  had 
my  hat  down,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  back  from 
the  rack,  when  someone  coming  down  stairs  two  at  a  time — that 
is  the  worst  of  having  anyoue  under  field  rank  in  a  club— hit  me 
pSurply  with  bin  i-IIkjw.  Perhaps  my  coat  fits  a  bit  tightly  round 
the  waist  nowadays,  and  perhaps  not ;  any  way,  I  |>articnlarty  object 
lo  being  poked  in  the  back — it  may  be  a  fad  of  mine,  or  it  may 
jhot— and  I  tame<l  round  Hhurply,  muttering,  *  Confound        * 
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I  did  uoL  say  any  more,  seeing  who  had  done  it;  but  my  gentle- 
man stammered  some  confused  apology,  and  taking  from  the 
Colonel,  who  had  politely  picked  it  up,  a  letter  which  it  seemed  I 
had  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  he  passed  into  the  moTning-room 
with  a  red  face.  '  Clumsy  scoundrel ! '  I  said,  but  not  so  loudly 
that  ho  could  hear  it. 

*  Hullo ! '  the  Colonel  exclaimed,  standing  still,  and  looking  at 
me  with  undisguised  wonder. 

«  Well  ?  '  I  said,  perhaps  rather  testily,  « What  is  the  matter?' 
'  Yon  are  not  on  good  terras  with  young  Farquhar,  then  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  on  any  terms  at  all  with  him,'  I  answered  grumpily. 
The  Colonel  whistled.    '  Indeed ! '  he  said,  looking  down  at  me 

with  a  kind  of  wistfnlness  in  his  eyes ;  Dick  is  tall,  and  I  am— 
well,  I  was  up  to  standard  once.  *  I  thought — that  is,  Jim  told 
me — that  he  was  a  good  deal  about  your  house,  Joe.  And  I  rather 
gathered  that  he  was  making  up  to  Kitty,  don't  you  know.' 

*  You  did,  did  you  ? '  I  grunted.  *  Well,  perhaps  he  was,  and 
perhaps  he  wasn't.  Any  way,  she  is  not  for  him.  And  he  would 
not  take  an  answer,  the  young  whipper-snapper!'  I  continued, 
giving  my  anger  a  little  vent,  and  feeling  all  the  better  for  it. 

*  He  c!ime  persecuting  her,  if  you  want  to  know,  and  I  had  to  show 
him  the  door.* 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  man — certainly  on  the  steps  of  the  *  Junior 
United '—look  more  pleased  than  did  the  Colonel  at  that  moment. 

*  Gad ! '  he  said,  *  then  Jim  will  have  a  chance  ? ' 

'  Ho  I  ho  I '  I  answered,  chuckling.  *  So  the  wind  setfl  in  that 
quarter,  does  it  ?  A  chance  ?  I  should  think  he  would  have  a 
chance,  Colonel ! ' 

*  And  you  do  not  object  ? ' 

'  Object?  '  I  said.  *  Why,  it  would  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  Dick.  Are  we  not  the  oldest  friends  ?  And  I  have 
only  Kitty  and  you  have  only  Jim.  Why  it  is — it  is  just  Inker- 
man  over  again ! ' 

Keally  it  was,  and  we  stumped  down  the  steps  in  high  delight. 
Only  I  felt  a  little  anxious  about  Kitty's  answer,  for  though  I  had 
a  strong  suspicion  that  her  afifections  were  inclined  in  the  right 
direction,  I  could  not  be  sure.  The  gay  young  soldier  might  not 
have  won  her  heart  as  he  had  mine :  so  that  I  was  still  more  pleased 
when  the  Colonel  informed  me  that  he  believed  Jim  intended  to 
put  it  to  the  test  this  very  afternoon. 

*  She  is  at  home,'  I  said,  standing  still. 
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•  H4i !  ha !  ha ! '  he  responded,  taking  my  arm  to  lead  me  un. 
But  I  declined  to  move.     '  I'll  tell  you  what,'  1  said — '  it  is  a 

qoATter  to  four ;  if  Jim  has  not  popped  the  question  by  now,  he 
not  the  man  I  think  him.     Let  us  go  home,  Colonel,  and  hear 
\e  newB.* 

He  demurred  a  Utile,  but  I  had  him  in  a  hansom  in  two 
kalcejT,  and  we  were  bowling  along  Piccadillj'  in  half-a-do7en  more, 
iddenly  ho  utt«*red  an  exrUiniation,  and,  following  the  diret'tion 
of  his  hand,  I  wm  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Jim*8  face — 
no  other's — an  he  shot  past  us  in  a  cab  going  enb-twards.  It  left 
US  in  no  doubt,  for  the  lad's  cheeks  were  Oushed  and  his  eyes 
shining,  and  as  he  swept  by  and  momentarily  saw  us,  he  raised  his 
bat  wich  a  gesture  of  triumph. 

•  Gad  I '  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  '  I'll  bet  a  guinea  he  has  kissed 
!     Happy  dng ! ' 

•  Tra  !  la !  la ! '  I  answered.    *  I  dare  swear  we  shall  not  find 
litty  in  tears.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  when  the  cab  swerved 
iddenly  to  one  side,  throwing  me  against  my  companion.  I  beard 
ir  driver  shout,  and  cimght  sight  of  a  bareheaded  man  mixed 
Qp  with  the  near  shaft.  The  next  moment  we  gave  a  great  lurch 
id  stopped,  and  a  little  crowd  came  round  us.  The  Colonel  wa^ 
le  tirst  out,  but  I  joined  him  as  quickly  as  I  could.  '  I  do  not 
think  he  is  much  hurt,  sir,*  I  heard  the  policeman  say.  *  He  is 
drunk,  I  fancy.  Come,  old  chap,  pull  yourself  together,*  he  con- 
Liuued,  giving  a  slight  shake  to  the  grey-haired  man  whom  he  and 
bystander  were  supporting.  'There,  hold  up  now.  Here  is  your 
it.  You  are  all  right.* 
And  sure  enough  the  man,  whose  red  nose  and  shabby  attire 
Memcd  to  lend  probability  to  the  {)ol iceman's  accusation,  managed 
when  left  to  himself  to  kerp  his  balance — with  some  waveriog, 
'  Hullo  !^  be  muttered,  looking  uncertainly  upon  the  crowd  round 
him.  Ms  my  son  here  to  t^tko  me  home?  Isaac?  Where  is 
Isuc?' 

'  He  U  a  bit  shakco/  said  the  policeman,  viewing  him  with  an 
sir  of  experience.  'And  three  partii  drunk  besides.  He  had 
better  go  to  the  station.' 

•  Where  do  you  live  ? '  said  the  Colonel. 

•  Greek  Street,  Soho,  nmnber  twenty-seven,  lop  flour*— this  wm 
twered  glibly  enough.  'And  1*11  tell  you  what,*  the  man  added 
:h  a  drunken  hiccough  and  a  sudden  red  which  left  him  on  the 
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|)olicemaa*s  shoulder — Mf  any  genfletnan  will  lake  another  gen 
man  home,  I  will  make  him  rich  beyond  the  dreamfi  of  avari 
r*U  present  him  his  weight  in  gold.     That  I  wilL     His  weight  in 
gold!' 

*  I  think 'the  Colonel  began,  turning  and  meeting  m 

eye. 

*  HIr  weight  in  gold ! '  murmared  the  dronken  man. 

*  Quite  90  ! '  I  said,  accepting  the  Coloners  unspoken  sagge?^- 
tion*  'We  will  see  him  home  all  right,  policeman.'  And  paying 
our  cabman,  I  hailed  a  crawling  four-wheeler,  into  which  the  officw 
promptly  bundled  our  man.  We  got  in,  and  in  a  moment  were 
jolting  eastwards  again  at  a  snail's  pace. 

'  Perhaps  we  might  have  sent  someone  else  with  him/  said 
Colonel,  looking  al  me  apologetically. 

*  Not  at  all !  *  I  answered.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  both  had 
the  same  feeling,  that  being  happy  ourselves  it  would  not  ill 
become  us  to  do  a  good  turn  to  this  poor  old  wretch,  whose  shak- 
ing hands  and  tattered  clothes  showed  that  he  had  almost  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  brother  officer, 
once  as  gallant  a  lad  as  Jim,  brought  as  low,  and  perhaps,  but  for 

Providence,  old  Joe  Bratton  himself But  there,  it  may  have 

been  some  such  thought  as  thie,  or  it  may  have  been  au  exiia 
glass  of  sherry  at  lunch,  made  us  take  the  man  home.  We  did  it ; 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  why  fellows  do  things — good  or  bad. 

Hauling  out  our  charge  at  the  door  of  twenty-seven,  we  lugged 
him  up  the  dingy  stairs,  the  gibberish  which  he  never  ceaaed  t£_ 
repeat  about  the  dreams  of  avarice  and  our  weight  in  gold  soui 
ing  ten  times  as  abeiu-d  ou  the  common  staircase  of  this  dii  . 
tenth-rate  lodging-house.  The  attic  gained,  he  straightened  him- 
self, and,  winking  at  us  with  drunken  gravity,  laid  his  hand  npoD 
the  latch  of  one  of  the  doors.  *  You  shall  see — ^what  you  shall 
see !  *  he  muttered,  and  throwing  open  the  door  he  stumbled  into 
the  room.  The  Colonel  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a  protest  againM 
our  folly,  but  entered  after  him,  and  I  followed. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  garret,  which  was  as  miserable 
and  poverty-stricken  as  room  could  well  be ;  and  he  rose  and 
fronted  us  with  an  exclamation  of  anger.  He  was  a  young  felli 
twenty  years  old  perhaps,  of  middle  size,  sallow  and  dark-eyi 
and  to  my  thinking  half-starved.  The  drunken  man  seemed  un- 
aware of  his  feelings,  however,  for  he  balanced  himself  i^n  the 
floor  between  us,  and  waved  his  hand  towards  him* 
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^H  *Hcre  you  are,  gentlemen!*  he  cried.  *  I'm  a  man  of  my 
^^ord!  Allow  me  to  introduce  you!  My  sod,  I»auc  Gold.  Did 
^^ot  I  tell  you  ?     Present  you — your  weight  in  gold — or  nearly  ao.' 

*  Father ! '   said  the   lad,  eyeing  him  gloomily,  *  go  and  lie 

*  Ha  !  ha !     Your  weiglit  in  gold,  gentlemen !  * 

*  Your  father  was  knocked  down  by  a  trab/  the  Colonel  said 
etly,  *  and  finding  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
brought  him  home.' 
The  young  man  looked  at  us  furtively,  bat  did  not  &nnweT, 

atead,  he  took  his  father  by  the  arm  and  forced  him  gently  to  a 

hich  layin  one  comer,  half  hidden  by  a  towel-rail — the 

bearing  at  present  a  shirt,  evidently  home-washed  and  hang 

out  to  dry.     Twice  the  old  fool  started  up  muttering  the  eame 

rubbish;  but  the  third  time  he  went  off  into  a  heavy  sleep.  There 

ftomethiug  pitiful  to  my  eyes  iu  the  boy's  patience  with  him: 

that  when  the  lad  at  last  turned  to  us  aud,  with  eyes  which 

rented  our  presence,  bade  uh  begone  if  we  had  suhsfivd 

^ity,  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Colonel  held  hh  gntund. 

am  afraid  you  are  liadly  off,'  be  said  gently, 

[Tr'hat'y  that  to  you  ?'  wus  the  other's  insolent  answer.     *  Do 

ant  to  be  paid  for  your  services  ? ' 
^t  toady!  steady,  my  lad ! *  I  put  in.     *  You  get  nothing  by 

'  r  ihiuk  I  know  you,'  the  Colonel  continued,  regarding  him 
steadily.  *  There  was  a  charge  preferred  against  you,  or  someone 
of  your  name,  at  a  pilice-tiffife  a  ftfw  weeks  ago,  of  personating  a 
candidate  at  the  examination  for  commissions  in  the  army.  The 
charge  failed,  I  know.* 

r'  *    rolour  rose  a«  the  Colonel  P[»oke;  but  his 

riK  M-r  triumph  than  shnme,  and  his  dark  eycH 

ed  with  malice  as  he  retorted:  *  It  fiiiled?    Yes,  you  «ro 
ght  iht'Tv.     Yon  ^         '      II  in  the  army  your*elf,  I  dare  aay?' 

*  I  hi.re,'  said  i  *1  gmvely. 
An  lonourablc  profession,  is  it  not?*  the  lad  cou(inti4*d  in  a 
I  '  *                  '            '  How  many  of  your  young  friends,  do 
]'                            "nc^ly?     It  h  a  compititive  examination, 

taisrl  you.    And  htw  many  do  you  think  employed  mc — mo — 
pti-    '*   '   m?' 

*  \  iild  bo  a^hamf-d  to  boast  of  it,'  «aid  the  Cohmel, 
en  if  you  arc  not  afr;ii<I/ 
TOU  XIV.— »o.  »a,  5.?*.  25 
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<  And  what  should  thej  be  ?     Tell  me  that !  * 

*  They  are  low,  mean  acoundrels,  whoever  thej  are.* 

*  So !  so !  You  think  so !  *  laughed  the  jonng  fellow  trinmpk- 
antlj.  And  then  all  at  once  the  light  seemed  to  die  out  of  his 
keen,  clever  face,  and  I  saw  before  me  only  a  half-etarved  lad,. 
with  his  shabby  clerk's  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat  to  hide  the 
want  of  a  shirt.  The  same  change  was  visible,  I  think,  to  the 
Ooloners  eye,  for  he  looked  at  me  and  muttered  something  aboat 
the  cab;  and  understanding  that  he  wanted  a  word  with  the- 
young  fellow  alone,  I  went  to  the  window  and  for  a  moment  or  so 
pretended  to  gaze  through  its  miu'ky  panes.  When  I  turned,  the- 
two  men  were  talking  by  the  door;  the  drunken  father  was 
snoring  behind  his  improvised  screen;  and  on  a  painted  deaT 
table  beside  me  I  remarked  the  one  and  only  article  of  luxury  in 
the  room — a  small  soiled  album.  With  a  grunt  I  threw  it  open^ 
It  disclosed  the  portraits  of  two  lads,  simpering  whiskerless  faces,. 
surmounting  irreproachable  dog-collars  and  sporting  pins.  I  turned 
a  page  and  came  on  two  more  bearing  a  family  resemblance  in 
features,  dog-collars,  and  pins  to  the  others.  I  turned  again,, 
with  a  pish !  and  a  pshaw !  and  found  a  vacant  place,  and  opposite- 
it — a  portrait  of  Jim  ! 

I  stared  at  it  for  a  moment  in  unthinking  wonder,  and  then 
in  a  twinkling  it  flashed  across  me  what  these  portraits  were,  and 
above  all,  what  this  portrait  of  Jim  placed  in  this  scoundrel'^ 
album  meant.  I  remembered  how  anxious  the  Colonel  had  been 
as  the  lad^s  examination  drew  near;  how  bitterly  be  had  de- 
nounced the  competitive  system,  and  vowed  a  dozen  times  a  day 
that,  what  with  pundits  and  crammers  and  young  ofiQcers  who- 
should  have  been  girls  and  gone  to  Girton,  the  service  was  going- 
to  the  dogs — *  To  the  dogs,  do  you  hear  me,  sir !  *  And  then  I 
recalled  his  great  relief  when  the  boy  came  out  quite  high  up ;. 
ay,  and  the  vast  change  which  had  at  once  taken  place  in  his. 
sentiments :  *  We  must  move  with  the  times,  sir ;  it  is  no  good 
running  your  head  against  a  brick  wall,'  and  so  forth.  And — 
well,  I  let  fall  a  pretty  strong  word,  at  which  the  Colonel  turned 
sharply. 

*  What  is  it.  Major  ? '  he  said.  But,  seeing  me  standing  still' 
by  the  window,  he  turned  again  and  added  to  the  young  map 
beside  him,  *  Well,  you  think  about  it,  and  let  me  know  at- 
that  address.  Now,*  he  continued,  advancing  towards  me,  'what 
is  it,  Joe  ?  * 
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•What  ia  what?*  I  said  grutupily,     I  had  shut  the  album  by 

i$  time,  and  was  standing  between  him  and  the  table  on  which 

I  do  not  know  why — jjerhaps  it  came  of  the  kindness  he 

just  been  doing — but  I  noticed  in  a  way  I  had  never  noticed 

before  what  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  tall  and  straight  and  noble, 

my  old  comrade  still  was.     And  a  bit  of  a  dimness,  such  as  I 

have  experienced  once  or  twice  lately  when  I  have  taken  a  third 

giaiift  of  sherry  at  lunch,  came  over  my  sight.     *  Confound  it !  * 

f  «ud. 

*  What  u  it?'  he  asked. 

*  Some-thing  in  my  eye ! ' 

*  Let   me    get   it    out,'    he    said — alwayH  the  kindest   fellow 
ttodcr  the  sun. 

*  No!  ril  get  it  out  myself  I"  I  snarled  like  a  bear  with  a 
l^^orc  head.  And  on  that,  without  stopping  to  explain,  I  plunged 
^^kt  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  The  Colonel,  wondering  no 
^Boubt  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  followed  more  leisurely, 
^^Aosiog  to  say  a  last  kindly  word   to  that  young  rascal  at  the 

door,  whom  I  had  not  had  the  patience  to  speak  to :  so  that  I 
I  bad  ahready  closed  a  warm  dispute  with  the  cabman,  by  sending 
'  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  out  and  his  fare  to  a  sixpence,  when  he 
overtook  me, 

*Whftt  in  up,  Joe?*  he  asked,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shonlder. 

^That  d d  dizziness — but  there,  I  have  always  said  the  73 

at  the  club  ia  not  sound — came  over  me  again.  I  do  not 
W  quite  up  to  the  mark,'  I  continued  with  perfect  truth.  •  I 
^^liink  1  will  go  home  alone.  Colonel,  if  you  do  not  mind.' 
^B  *  r  do  mind,'  said  he,  stoutly.  '  You  may  want  an  arm.*  But 
^Knnehow  I  made  it  clear  to  him  that  I  would  mther  be  alone,  and 
PVluU.  the  walk  would  do  me  good,  and  he  got  at  last  into  a  hansom 
and  drove  off,  his  grey  moustache  and  fine  old  nose  iieering  at 
me  round  the  side  of  the  cab,  until  a  comer  hid  him  altogether. 

I  had  walked  on  a  few  paces,  waving  my  umbrellii  cheerfully ; 

bat  there  I  stopped,  and,  retracing  my  steps,  mounted  the  stair- 

«Me  of  twenty-seven,  and  without  parley  opened  the  door.     The 

young  fellow  we  had  left  was  pacing  the  floor  restlessly,  turning 

over  in  his  mind,  I  suspected,  what  the  Colonel  had  said  to  him. 

e  stood  still  on  seeing  me,  and  then  glanced  round  the  room. 

ve  you  forgotten  anything?'  he  said. 

Nothing,  young  man,'  I  answered.    *  I  want  to  ask  you  a 

25-1 
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*  You  can  ask,'  he  replied,  eyeing  me  askance. 

*  That  album/  I  said,  pointing  to  it — *  it  containB,  I  sappose, 
the  photographs  of  the  people  you  have  been  employed  to  pei^ 
sonate  ? ' 

*  Possibly.* 

*  But  does  it?* 

'  I  did  not  know,*  he  said  slowly,  in  the  most  provokiiig 
manner,  Hhat  I  had  to  do  with  a  detective.   What  is  the  charge?' 

^  There  is  no  charge/  I  answered,  keeping  my  temper  really 
admirably.    ^  But  I  have  seen  the  face  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  that 

book,  and  I'll in  a  word,  111  be  hanged,  young  man,  if  I  don't 

learn  all  about  it !  *  I  continued.  *  All — do  you  hear  ?  So  there ! 
Now,  out  with  it,  and  do  not  keep  me  waiting,  you  young  rascal  !* 

He  only  whistled  and  stared;  and  £jiding  I  was  perhaps  getting 
a  little  warm,  I  took  out  my  handkerchief,  and  wiping  my  fore- 
head, sat  down,  the  thought  of  the  Coloners  grief  taking  all  the 
strength  out  of  me.  ^  Look  here,'  I  said  in  a  different  tone,  Til 
take  back  what  I  have  just  said,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  do  not  want  to  harm  the  young  man.  But  I  have  seen 
his  portrait,  and,  if  I  know  no  more,  must  think  the  worst.  Now 
I  will  give  you  a  ten-j)Ound  note  if  you  will  answer  three 
questions.* 

He  shook  his  head  ;  but  I  saw  that  he  hesitated.  '  I  did  not 
show  you  the  portrait,*  he  said.  *  If  you  have  seen  it,  that  is 
your  business.     But  I  will  name  no  names.* 

'  I  want  none,*  I  answered  hurriedly.  I  threw  open  the  album 
at  the  tell-tale  photograph,  and  laid  my  trembling  finger  on  the 
face.  '  Was  this  sent  to  you  that  you  might  personate  the 
original  ?  * 

He  nodded. 

*  From  what  place  ?  * 

He  considered  a  moment.  Then  he  said  reluctantly:  *  From 
Frome,  in  Somerset,  I  think.* 

*  Last  year  ? ' 

He  nodded  again.     Alas !  Jim  had  been  at  a  crammer's  near 
Frome.     Jim  had  pasfied  his  examination  during  the  last  year, 
took  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  the  man ;  and  a  minute  late 
I  was  standing  in  the  street  with  a  sentence  heard  more  than 
once  at  mess  in  the  old  days  ringing  in  my  ears :  *  Eefer  it  to  the 
Colonel !    He  is  the  soul  of  honour.' 

The  soul  of  honour !    Umph !    What  would  he  think  of  this  ? 
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■oul  of  honour! — and  his  sou,liis  Hon  Jim,  had  done  this!  I 
through  the  streota  in  ii  kind  of  amnze.  I  had  loved  the 
boy  right  veil  myself,  and  was  ready  to  choke  on  my  own  account 
when  I  thought  of  him.  15nf  his  father — I  knew  that  his  father 
iras  wrapped  up  in  him.  His  father  had  been  a  mother  to  him  as 
■mill,  and  that  for  years — bad  bought  him  toys  as  a  lad,  and 
fnmiHhcd  his  quarters  later  with  things  of  which  only  a  mother 
voold  have  thought.     It  would  kill  his  father, 

1  wiped  my  forehead  slowly  as  I  thought  of  this  and  put  my 
latch-key  into  the  door  in  Pout  Street.  I  walked  in  with  a 
hfftvy  sigh — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  entered  with  so  sad  a 
heart — and  the  next  moment,  with  a  flutter  of  skirts,  Kitty  was 
out  of  the  dining-room,  where  I  do  not  doubt  she  had  been 
watching  for  me,  and  in  my  arms.  Before  Heaven  I  untif  I  saw 
r  I  had  not  thought  of  her — I  had  never  considered  her  at  all 

connection  with  this  matter,  or  how  I  should  deal  with  her, 
until  1  heard  her  say  with  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  eyes 
looking  np  to  mine  :  *  Oh,  father,  father,  I  am  so  happy !  Pleaae, 
wiiib  roe  joy.' 

Wish  her  joy  !  I  could  not,  I  could  only  mutter,  *St!  wail, 
girt — wait,  wait !  *  and  lead  her  into  the  dining-room,  and,  turning 
my  back  on  her,  go  to  the  window  and  look  out — though  for  all 
I  MW  I  might  have  had  my  head  in  a  soot-bag.  She  was  alarmed 
of  ooTirse — but  to  save  her  that  I  could  not  face  her — and  came 
after  me  and  clang  to  my  arm,  asking  me  again  and  again  what 
it  was, 

E* Nothing,  nothing,'  I  said.     'There — wait  a  minute;  don't 
a  know  that  I  shall  lose  you  ? ' 
*  Father,*  she  said  sharply,  trying  to  look  into  my  face,  *  it 
not  that.     You  know  you  will  not  lose  me !      There  is  some- 
iDg  elm?  the  matter.     Ah  !  Jim  went  in  a  cab,  and ' 
•  Jim  is  all  right,'  I  answered  roughly,  feeling  her  hand  fell 
from  my  arm.     *  In  that  way  at  any  rate.' 

*Then  I  am  not  afraid,'  she  answered  stoutly,  *  if  you  and  Jim 
ne  all  right.' 

*  I»ok  hero,  Kitty,'  I  said,  making  up  my  mind,  *  sit  down,  I 
ti  to  tAlk  to  yon.' 

And  she  did  sit  down,  and  I  told  her  alL    With  some  girb  it 

ht  not  have  been  tht»  hctti  rourse ;  but  Kitty  is  not  like  most 

the  girlv  I  meet  nowadays — one  half  of  whom  are  blu»*  »tock- 

»,  with  no  more  aptitude  for  the  dutie«  of  wives  and  motheri 
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than  the  statuettes  in  a  shop  window,  and  the  other  half  are 
misses  in  white  moslia,  who  are  always  either  giggling  pertly  or 
sitting  with  their  thumbs  in  their  mouths.  Kitty  is  a  companioD, 
a  helpmeet,  God  bless  her !  She  knows  that  Wellington  did  not 
light  at  Blenheim,  and  she  does  not  think  that  Lncknow  is  in  the 
Crimea.  She  knows  no  Greek  and  she  loves  dancing — her  veiy 
eyes  dance  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  she  would  rather  sit  at  home 
with  the  man  she  loves  than  waltz  at  Marlborough  House.  And 
if  she  has  not  learned  a  little  fortification  on  the  sly,  and  does  not 
know  how  many  men  stand  between  Jim  and  his  company — I  am 
a  Dutchman !  Lord !  when  I  see  a  man  marry  a  girl  for  a  pretty 
face — not  that  Kitty  has  not  a  pretty  face,  and  a  sweet  one  too, 
no  thanks  to  her  father — I  wonder  whether  he  has  considered 
what  it  will  be  to  sit  opposite  my  lady  at,  say,  twenty  tliousand 
nine  hundred  meals  on  an  average !  Phaugh !  That  is  the  test,  sir. 
So  I  told  Kitty  all,  and  the  way  she  took  it  showed  me  that  I 
was  right.  *  What ! '  she  exclaimed,  when  I  had  finished  the 
story,  to  which  she  had  listened  breathlessly,  with  her  &ce  half 
turned  from  me,  and  her  arm  on  the  mantel-piece,  *  is  that  ally 
father?' 

*  Sly  dear,'  I  said  sadly,  *  you  do  not  understand.*  I  remem- 
bered how  often  I  had  heard — ay,  and  sometimes  noticed — that 
women's  ideas  of  honour  differ  from  men's. 

*  Understand ! '  she  retorted,  fiery  hot.  *  I  understand  that  you 
think  Jim  has  done  this  thiug — this  mean,  miserable,  wretched 
thing.  Father,'  she  continued,  turning  with  sudden  earnestness 
and  laying  both  her  hands  on  my  shotdders,  so  that  her  brave  grey 
eyes  looked  into  my  eyes, '  if  three  people  came  to  you  and  told 
you  that  I  had  gone  into  your  bedroom  and  taken  money  from  the 
cash-box  in  your  cupboard  to  pay  some  bill  of  mine,  and  that 
when  I  had  done  it  I  had  kept  it  from  you,  and  told  stories  about 
it — if  three,  four,  five  people  told  you  that  they  had  seen  me  do 
it,  would  you  believe  them  ? ' 

*  Never,  Kitty,'  I  said,  smiling  against  my  will,  *  not  though 
five  angels  told  me  so,  my  dear.  It  would  be  absurd.  I  know 
you  too  well.' 

*  And  this  is  absurd — absurd,  do  you  hear,  father  ?  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  him — and  love  him  ?  * 

And  the  foolish  girl,  who  had  begun  to  waltz  round  the  room 
like  a  mad  thing,  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  at  me  with  tean 
in  her  eyes  and  her  lips  qmvering. 
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I  coald  not  but  take  some  comfort  from  her  confidence. 
Certainly,'  I  said.  *  The  Colonel  brought  him  up,  and  it 
hardly  possible  that  the  lad  should  turn  out  so  bad.  But 
the  photograph,  my  girl — the  photograph  ?  WTiat  do  you  pay  to 
that  ?  It  was  Jim,  I  can  swear.  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  There 
<oold  not  be  another  so  like  him.* 

*  There  is  no  one  like  him,'  she  answered  softly, 

*  Very  well.    And  then  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  in  bad 
jirits  lately.     A  bati  coD8cience,  I  fear.* 

*  You  dear  old  donkey! '  she  answered,  shaking  me  with  both 
Ef  little  hands.     '  That  was  about  me.     He  has  told  me  all  that, 

le  thought  Mr.  Farquhar — .Mr.  Farquhar,  indeed!  * 

*  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it  ? '  I  said.     'Well,  that  may  :iccount 
his  depression  of  ^irits.     But  look  you  here,  Kitty ;  was  he 

»t  rather  nervous  about  his  examination  ? ' 

*  A  little,'  she  answered  with  reluctance.  i 
.nd,  nevertheless,  did  he  not  come  out  tolerably  high  ? ' 

jventeenth-     Thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
marks,*  Kitty^  replied  gUbly. 

*  Umph !     And  if  he  had  failed  he  would  have  suSTered  in 
eyes  ? ' 

*  Not  a  scrap.     And,  besides,  he  did  not  fail,'  she  retorted. 
•But  he  may  have  thought  he  would  suffer,'  I  answered,  *if 
failed.     That  would  be  a  sharp  temptation,  Kitty.' 
She  did  not  reply  at  once.     She  was  busy  rolling  up  some 

)bon  of  her  frock  into  the  Bmnllest  possible  compass,  and  un- 
tiling it  again.     At  last  she  said  : 

'  I  know  he  did  not  do  it,  bnt  that  is  all  I  do  know.     I  can- 
lot  prove  to  you  that  wliite  is  not  black,  but  it  is  not^  and  I  Icnow 
is  Dot.* 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  are  right,'  I  answered.     And  it 
leered  me  to  find  that  she  at  least  was  worthy  of  confidence. 

^^he  promised  readily  to  let  me  have  the  first  word  with  the 

when  he  called  next  day;  and  as  for  undertaking  to  have 
ig  more  to  do  with  him  if  the  charge  should  prove  to  be 
inie,  she  made  nothing  of  that — because,  as  she  said,  it  really 
meant  nothing. 

*A  Jim  who  had  done  that  would  not  be  my  Jim  at  alV  she 
-explained  gaily,  ^  but  qnite  a  dififerent  Jim — a  James,  sir.* 

Certainly,  u  girl's  faith  is  a  wonderful  thing.  And  hers  so  far 
.ufliected  me  that  I  regretted  I  had  not  tak<*u  u  bolder  course,  and^ 
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showing  the  photograph  to  the  Colonel,  had  the  whole  thing- 
threshed  out  on  the  spot.  Possibly  I  might  have  saved  myself  a- 
very  wretched  hour  or  two.  But  no,  on  second  thoughts  I  conld 
not  see  how  the  boy  could  be  innocent.  I  could  not  help  piecing 
the  evidence  together — the  damning  evidence,  as  it  seemed  to 
me — the  certain  identity  of  Jim  with  the  original  of  the  photo- 
graph, the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  Frome,  where  the  lad  had 
spent  the  last  weeks  previous  to  his  examination,  the  fears  he  had 
expressed  before  the  ordeal,  and  his  success  beyond  his  hopes  at 
it ;  these  things  seemed  almost  conclusive.  I  had  only  the  boy's- 
character,  his  father's  training,  and  his  sweetheart's  faith,  to  set 
against  them. 

His  sweetheart's  faith,  did  I  say  ?    Ah,  well !  when  I  came- 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  whom  should  I  find  in  tears — 
and  she,  as  a  rule,  the  most  equable  girl  in  the  world — bat 
Kitty. 

'  Hullo ! '  I  said.     '  What  is  aU  this  ? ' 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  sprang  to  her  feet ;  she  had 
been  kneeling  by  the  fireplace  groping  with  her  hands  inside  the 
fender.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  she  was  crying — yes,  cer- 
tainly crying,  although  she  had  tried  by  a  hasty  dab  of  the  flimsy 
thing  she  calls  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  remove  the  traces. 

'  Well ! '  I  said,  for  she  was  dumb.    '  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? ' 

*■  I  have — torn  up  a  letter,'  she  answered,  a  little  sob  dividing- 
the  sentence  into  two. 

*  So  I  see,*  I  answered  dryly.  '  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  are- 
sorry  for  it.' 

'  It  was  a  horrid  letter,  father,'  she  cried,  her  eyes  shining  like- 
electric  lamps  in  a  shower — •  about  Jim.' 

*  Indeed,'  I  said,  with  a  very  nasty  feeling  inside  me.  *  What 
about  Jim?  And  why  did  you  tear  it  up,  my  dear  ?  One  half  of 
it,  I  should  say,  has  gone  into  the  fire-' 

'  It  was  from — a  woman ! '  she  answered. 

And  presently  she  told  me  that  the  letter,  which  was  unsigned,, 
accused  Jim  of  having  played  with  the  affections  of  the  writer, 
and  warned  Kitty  to  be  on  her  guard  against  him,  and  not  to  be* 
a  party  to  the  wrong  he  was  doing  an  innocent  girl. 

*  Pooh  I '  I  said,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  *  That  cock  will 
not  fight,  my  dear.  It  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again.  Yotx 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  has  made  you  cry  ?  Why,  if  so^ 
you  are — ^you  are  just  as  big  a  fool  as  any  girl  I  ever  knew.'  And^ 
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indeed,  I  vas  6aq>rised  to  find  that  Kitty's  faith  in  her  lover^ 
which  had  been  proof  against  a  charge  made  on  good  eWdence» 
fuled  before  an  uncorroborated,  unsigned  accusation,  because, 
forsooth,  it  mentioned  a  woman,  *  What  postmark  did  it  bear?' 
I  afiked. 

*  Frome,'  she  murmured. 

This  was  certainly  odd — very  odd.  Pretty  devilments  I  knew 
ihoie  fellows  at  crammers*  were  up  to  fiometimes.  Could  it  be 
thst  we  were  all  mistaken  in  Master  Jim,  as  I  have  once  or  twice 
known  a  lud's  family  and  home  friends  to  be  mi:staken  in  him  ? 
Was  he  all  the  time  nn  out-and-out  bad  one?  Or  had  he  Bome 
«neroy  at  Frome  plotting  against  his  happiness?  This  seemed  o 
rcMDantic  notion,  and  absurd  besides,  dnce  we  had  lit  upon  Isaao 
Cfold  by  a  chance,  and  on  the  portrait  by  a  chance  within  a  chance, 
no  coemVi  however  acute— not  Machiavelli  himself — could 
ve  foreneen  the  reiirontre  or  arranged  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  me  to  the  photograph.  Therefore,  though  the  anonyinon& 
letter  might  be  the  work  of  nn  ill-wisher,  I  did  not  see  how  the 
oiber  could  be.  However,  I  gathered  up  the  few  fragments  of 
HTHing  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  put  them  carefully  aside, 
to  aenre,  if  need  be,  for  evidence. 

Indee<l,  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  sternly  and  sorrowfully 
that  I  mn«t  put  an  end  to  all  mattciN  between  Jim  and  my  girl 
leM  he  should  clear  himself  of  these  suspicions — when  what 

uld  I  hear  but  his  voice,  and  his  father'^,  in  the  hall.  There 
something  in  the  8oand  of  a  femiliar  voice  which  so  recalls  our 
pMt  knowledge  of  the  speaker  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
s  the  cloud  of  doubt  more  thoroughly.     At  any  rate,  when 

two  came  in,  I  jumped  np  and  gave  a  hand  to  each.     Behind 

'•  back  one  might  suspect  him  ;  confronted  by  his  laughing 
•ye*,  and  his  brown,  honest,  boyish  face — well,  by  the  Ix>rd!  I 
would  as  90on  have  suspected  my  old  comrade,  God  bless  him  I 

*  Jim,^  I  found  myself  saying,  his  hand  in  mine,  and  every  one 
of  my  prudent  resolutions  gone  to  the  wind^  '.Tim,  my  ]>oy,  I  am 
a  happy  man.  Take  her  and  be  good  tocher,  and  God  bless  yon! 
No,  CVIooel,  no,'  1  continued  in  desperate  haste,  ^  I  do  not  ask  a 
qoeation.  I^t  the  bid  take  her.  If  your  son  cannot  be  trtisted 
ao  one  con.     There,  I  am  glad  that  is  settled.* 

I  Terily believe  I  was  almost  blubbering;  and  though  I  meant 
lo  iay  only  what  I  should  have  said  if  this  confounded  matter  ha^t 
wilcn.  I  let  drop,  it  seems,  euouah  to  aet  the  Colonel 
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tioniog,  for  in  fire  minutes  I  had  told  him  the  whole  rtoiy  of  the 
photogntph. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  his  demeanour,  lliongh  he  never 
for  a  moment  lost  his  fkith  in  Jim — ^mind,  he  had  not  seen  the 
portrait — and  his  eyes  continued  to  shoot  little  glances  of  oon- 
fidence  at  his  son,  he  drew  back  his  chair  and  sqnaied  hi« 
flhonldersy  and  altogether  assumed  a  judicial  air. 

*  Now,  sir,'  he  said,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  *  this  miut 
be  explained.  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Major  for  bringing  it 
to  our  notice.    You  will  be  good  enough  to  explain,  my  lad.' 

Jim  did  explain ;  or  rather,  when  he  answered  frankly  that  he 
had  never  heard  Isaac  Gold's  name  before,  and  certainly  had  never 
given  him  a  photograph,  I  believed  him ;  and  when  he  junked 
up  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  proposed  to  go  at  onoe  to 
Gold's  house  and  see  the  photograph,  I  was  delighted.  In  half  a 
minute  we  were  in  a  cab,  and  in  ten  more  had  the  good  luck  to 
discover  only  old  Gold  at  home.  A  five-shilling-piece  slipped 
into  the  drunkard's  hand  sufficed  to  obtain  for  us  the  view  we 
-desired. 

'  I  suppose  it  i«  a  likeness  of  me,'  Jim  murmured,  looking 
hard  at  the  photograph. 

*  Certainly  it  is ! '  replied  the  Colonel  rather  curtly.  Up  to 
this  moment  he  had  thought  me  deceived  by  some  chance  resem- 
blance. 

*  Then  let  us  see  who  took  it,  and  where  it  was  printed,'  Jim 
answered  in  a  matter-of-fSEict  tone.  ^  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
been  taken  in  this  dress.  See,  it  bears  no  photographer's  name ; 
probably  an  amateur  has  taken  it.    Let  me  think.' 

While  he  thought,  old  Gold  pottered  about  the  open  door  of 
the  room  on  the  watch  for  Isaac's  return.  'Yes,'  said  Jim  at 
last,  *  I  think  I  have  it.  I  was  photographed  in  this  dress  as  one 
of  a  group  before  a  meet  of  the  hounds  at  old  Bulcher's.' 

*  At  Frome  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  And  this  has  been  enlarged,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
head  in  the  group.  But  why,  or  who  has  done  it,  or  how  it  comes 
to  be  here,  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.' 

At  this  moment  young  Gold's  footsteps  were  heard  outside. 
He  seemed  to  have  some  suspicion  that  his  secrets  were  in  danger, 
for  he  came  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  and  bounced  into  the 
room,  looking  for  a  moment,  as  his  eyes  lit  on  us  and  the  open 
4tlbam,  as  if  he  would  knock  us  all  down.    When  his  glance  UH. 
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Dy  however,  a  obaoge  came  over  bim.  It  was  singular  to  ace 
the  two  looking  at  one  another,  Jim  eyeing  him  with  the  Buper- 
cilioos  stare  of  the  boy-ofHcer,  and  he  retoming  the  look  with  a 
covert  recognition  in  hie  dark  defiant  ejes.  *  Well,'  said  Jim,  *  do 
jrou  know  me  ? ' 
^H  *  I  have  never  seen  you  before  to  my  knowledge/ 
^^P    *  Perha])S  yon  will  explain  then  bow  you  came  by  this  photo- 

1^^     ^  That  is  my  business !  *  said  Gold  sternly* 

^^B  ^  Ob,  is  it?*  retorted  Jim  with  hre.  ^\Ve  will  see  about 
that.*  1  think  it  annoyed  him,  as  it  certainly  did  me,  to  detect  in 
the  other's  glance  and  tone  a  subtle  meaning — a  covert  under- 
«Unding.  *  If  you  do  not  explain,  I'll — I  will  call  in  the  police, 
my  man/ 

Bnt  here  the  Colonel  interfered.  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
h%  felt  Aome  sympathy  for  Gold.  He  summarily  silenced  Jim, 
JUidf  telling  the  other  that  he  should  hear  from  him  again,  led  us 
downstairs.  I  noticed  that,  as  we  passed  out  into  the  street,  he 
•lipped  his  arm  through  his  son's^  and  1  have  do  doubt  be 
auumged  to  convey  to  the  young  fellow  as  plainly  bs  by  w<H'da 
chat  faifl  faith  in  him  was  unshaken. 

Very  naturally,  however,  Jim  was  not  satisfied  with  this  or 
with  the  present  position  of  things,  which  wa«  certainly  puzzling. 
*  Bat,  look  here  ! '  he  said,  suddenly  standing  still  in  the  middle  of 
tht  pAvement,  'what  is  to  be  done,  sir?  That  fellow  believes  or 
juretends  to  believe,  though  he  will  not  eay  a  word,  that  I  have  used 
him  to  do  my  dirty  work.  And  I  have  not  I  Then  why  the  deuce 
should  he  ]jarade  my  photograph  ?  Do  you  think — by  George !  I 
believe  I  have  got  it — do  you  think  it  is  a  case  of  blackmail  ?  ' 

*  No/  said  the  Colonel  with  decision,  *  it  cannot  be.  A\'e  came 
u{»oa  the  photograph  of  ourselves  and  by  the  purest  accident. 
It  was  not  sent  to  us,  or  used  against  yon.  No !  But  look  here, 
I  nay  !  *    The  Colonel  in  his  turn  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle 

■of  tb<;  pavement  and  struck  the  latter  with  his  stick.     He  had 
.got  hi<  idea,     llin  eyes  sparkled. 

•  Well  ?  '  we  said. 
'Suppose  some  other  fellow  employed  Gold  to  fjass  theexami-> 

ttfip,  aotl,  liaving  this  very  fear  of  being  blackmailed  in  his 
IB^  got  a  photograph  of  a  friend  tolerably  like  liimself,  and 
*eat  it  up  instead  of  his  own  ?     \N1iat  then  ? ' 
m    MIo  I  ho :   \\Tiat  then  ?    Precisely  ! '    1  said.     We  all  nodded 
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to  one  aoother  like  so  many  Chinese  mandarins,  and  the  Colonel 
looked  proudly  at  his  son,  as  though  saying,  *  Now  what  do  jo\ 
think  of  your  father,  my  boy  ? ' 

'I  think  you  have  hit  it,  air!'  said  Jim,  answering  the  un-< 
Spoken  question.     'There  were  nearly  thirty  fellows  at  BulcherV 

'And  among  them  there  was  a  low  rascal — a  low  raacal,  sir^ 
replied  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  pparkling,  'who  did  not  even  Imi 
his  own  companion  in  iniquity,  but  jurunged  to  have  an  answ^ 
ready  if  his  accomplice  should  turn  upon  him !      "  I  suborned 
him?"  he  would  say  when  charged — "I  deny  it.     He  has  my 
name   pat  enough,    but    has    he   any   proof?     A    photograph? 
But  that  is  not  my  photograph  ?  "     Do  you  see.  Major  ? ' 

*  1  see,'  1  said.     'And  now  come  home  with  me,  both  of  yon? 
and  we  will  talk  it  over  with  Kitty,' 

By  this  time,  however,  it  was  two  o'clock.    Jim,  who  had  only 
arranged  for  a  flying  visit,  found  he  must  resign  all  hope  of  seeing 
Kitty  to-day,  and  take  a  cab  to  Charing  Cross  if  he  would  catch      , 
his  train  back.     The  Colonel  had  a  luncheon  engagement — f<3^H 
which  he  was  already  late— and  so  we  separated  then  and  there  i^^ 
somewhat  of  a  hurry.     When  I  got  back  the  first  question  Kitty 
— who,  you  may  be  sure,  met  me  in  the  hall — asked  me  was: 
*  Where  is  Jim,  father?'     The   second:  '  And  what  does  he  say 
about  the  letter  ?  ' 

'  God  bless  my  soul  I  *  I  exclaimed,  *  I  never  gave  a  thought  to 
it,  I  am  afraid  I  never  mentioned  it,  my  dear.  I  was  thinking 
about  the  photograph.  I  fancy  we  have  got  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  that.' 

'  Pooh ! '  she  said.     And,  upon  my  word,  she  pretended  to  tok^^ 
very  little  interest  in  the  explanation  I  gave  her,  though^the  slj^f 
little  cat ! — when  I  dropped  the  subject,  she  was  quite  ready  to 
lake  it  up  again,  mther  than  not  talk  about  Jim  at  all. 

I  am  sometimes  late  for  breakfast ;  she  rarely  or  never.     But 
next  morning  on  entering  the  dining-room  I  found  the  table  la 
for  one  only,  and  Matthews  the  maid  waiting  modestly  before  t 
coflfee-pot.     '  Where  is  Miss  Bratton  ?  *  I  said  grumpily,  taking 
the  *  Times '  from  the  fender.     '  Miss  Kitty  had  a  headache,'  was 
the  answer,   '  and  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  in  bed,'    '  Ho,  ho  ! ' 
thought  I,  'this  comes  of  being  in  love!    Confound  the  ladat 
Sausage?     No,  I  won't  have  sanpuge.     Who  the  deuce  order 
eaueages  at  thia  time  of  year  ?    Bacon  ?    Umph  !— seems  half  don 
This  coffee  is  thick.     There,  that  will  do.     Don't  rattle  tho«- 
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^mpft  and  saucers  all  day !  Confoond  the  girl ! — do  you  hear  ?  Yoa 
<mn  go ! '  The  way  women  buUy  a  man  wheu  they  get  him  alOne 
u  a  caution. 

\Mien  I  returned  from  my  morning  stroll,  I  heard  voices  in 
the  dining-room,  and  looked  in  to  see  how  Kitty  was.  Well,  ahe 
vas — in  brief,  tbere  was  juet  a  scene  going  on,  Micis  Kitty, 
her  cheeks  cnm>;on  iind  her  eyes  shining,  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  window  ;  and  facing  her,  half  angry  and  half  embar- 
TBSwd*  was  Jim.  *  Hoity  toity,  you  two  ! '  I  gaid,  closing  the  door 
behind  me.     *  These  are  early  times  for  this  kind  of  thing.     What 

IB  Ul>  ?  ' 

*V{i  be  hanged  if  1  know,  sir!'  eaid  Jim,  looking  rather 
fovlitth. 

*  What  bavo  3'ou  got  there,  my  dear?'  I  continued,  for  Kitty 
li  '  '  I  lieliind  her,  and  I  was  not  alow  to  connect  this  hand 
V-  .  Tul  exjiretiHon  on  her  pretty  face- 

*  He  knows,*  she  said,  trembling  with  anger — the  little  vixen. 

*  I  knt>w  nothing  !  *  returned  Jim  sheepi^jhly.  *  I  came  in,  and 
vbcu  I — Kitty  flew  out  and  attacked  me,  don't  you  sec,  sir  V  * 

'Very  well,  my  dear,'  I  answered,  '  if  you  do  not  feel  able  to 
eiplun,  Jim  had  bett-er  go.  Only,  if  he  goes  now,  of  courso  I 
fiay  when  he  will  come  back.* 
•IwiU  come  back,  Kitty,  whenever  you  will  let  me,'  said  the 
fboL 
Shni  your  mouth,  sir,*  I  replied.  •  Now,  Kitty,  attend  to  me. 
"Vnuitliil?* 

*  Aflk  him — to  whom  he  gave  his  photograph  at  FroDje ! '  tsbe 
I,  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way. 

*Hi»  photogniph?     ^NTiy,  that  is  just  what  ue  were  talking 
it  yesterday,'  I  replied  sharply.     *  I  thought  it  did  not  interest 

I,  my  girl,  when  I  told  you  all  about  it  la»t  night.* 
•That  photograph  I ' — with  withering  contempt — *1   do   not 
thai  ]    Do  you  think  I  sus]>eot  him  of  that  ?  '    .She  stepped 
forward  m  though  to  gi»  to  him,  and  her  face  altered  wonderfully, 
1  the  recollected  herself  and  fell  back.     *\o,'  she  raid  coldly, 
-  i>j  what  woman,  sir,  did  you  give  y<»ur  photograph  at  Frome  ?  * 
*To  no  woman  at  all,*  he  said  empluitically. 
'Then  look  at  thin  !  *  ahe  said.     iSlie  held  out  ait  she  spoVe  m 

x^t P^^  which  I  identified  at  once  as  the  portrait  we  had  seen 

n  .  or  a  copy  of  that  one^     I  snatched  it  from  Jim  with  an 

ezdamation*    *  Where  did  you  get  thi^  my  girl  ?  *  I  aaked  tmskly. 
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*  It  came  this  morniag,  with  aaother  letter  from  that 
she  murmured. 

I  think  she  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  herself,  am 
minutes  I  got  the  letter  also  from  her.  It  was  written  by  the 
same  hand  as  the  letter  of  the  day  before,  and  was,  like  it,  un- 
signed. Its  purport  was  merely  that  the  writer,  in  proof  of  her 
good  faith,  enclosed  a  photograph  which  Master  Jim — that 
Lothario !  if  the  lady  was  to  be  believed — had  given  her* 
were  still  looking  at  the  letter,  when  the  Colonel  came  in. 
explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  before 
he  at  all  understood  it,  Kitty  was  more  ashamed  of  herself  than 
ever. 

'This  photograph  and  the  one  at  Gold's  are  facsimiles,'  s: 
he  thoughtfully,     '  That  is  certain.     And  both  come  from  Froi 
My  conclusion  is  that  the  gentleman  who  obtained  Jim'a  pho' 
graph  for  his  own  purpose  last  year — to  send  to  Gold,  I  mean 
printed  ofif  more  than  one  copy ;  and  having  this  one  by  him, 
wishing  for  some  reason  to  cause  mischief  between  Kitty  and  JimJ 
he  thought  of  this  and  used  it.     The  sender  ie,  therefore,  some^ 
one  who  passed  his  examination  last  year  and  is  still  at  Frome.* 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

*  If  he  passed,  sir,  he  would  not  be  at  Bnlcher's  now,'  he  sai 
*0n  second  thoughts   he  may  not  be,*  replied  the  Coloneh 

*He  may  have  sent  the    two  letters    to  I'rome  to  some  confi- 
dential friend  with  orders  to  post  them.    Wait — wait  a  minutCi 
my  old  chum  added,  looking  at  me  with  a  sudden  light  in 
keen  eyes,     '  Where  have  I  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  Frome— ^ 
within  the  last  day  or  two?     Eh  ?     Wait  a  bit-* 

We  did  wait ;  and  presently  the  Colonel  announced  his  dift- 
oovery  in  a  voice  of  grim  triumph. 

*  I  have  it,'  he  said.     *  It  is  that  scoundrel,  Farquhar ! ' 

*  Farquhar  ! '  I  said.     *  What  do  you  mean.  Colonel  ?  * 
'  Just  that.  Major.     Do  you  remember  him  knocking  again 

you  in  the  hall  at  the  club  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  He  dropped 
a  letter,  and  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  addressed — I  could  not  help 
seeing  so  much — to  Frome.* 

'  Well,'  said  Jim  slowly,  *  he  was  at  Bulcher's,  and  he 
last  year.     And  I  remember  now  that  no  one  else  from  Bulche 
went  up  at  the  same  examination.^ 

*  And  the  letter,'  continued  the  Colonel  in  his  turn,  *wa«  I 
a  large  envelope — one  that  would  contain  a  cabinet  photograph.* 
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lliere  ^raa  a  dead  silence  in  the  room.  Kitty's  face  waa 
hidden.  Jim  moved  at  last — towards  her?  No,  towards  the 
dc<or.     He  had  his  hand  on  it  when  the  Colonel  obser^'ed  him. 

*  Stop  I '  he  said  sharply.  *  Come  back,  my  boy.  None  of 
that.     The  Major  and  I  will  deal  with  him.' 

Jim  still  lingered. 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  eaid,  *  I  will  only ' 

•Come  back!'  ronred  the  Colonel,  imperiously,  bnt  with  tlie 

noot  gracious  smile  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  hoy.  *  You 
win  atop  here,  you  lucky  dog,  you.  And  I  hope  this  will  be 
a  lesson  to  you  not  to  give  your  photograph  to  young  ladies  at 
Frome.' 

If  Kitty  squirmed   a   little  in  her  chair  at  that,  well  she 
deserved  it.     I  said  before  that  a  woman*8  faith  is  a  wonderful 
thing.     But  when  there  is  another  woman  in  the  case — umph  I 
«.••.■• 

*  Mr.  Farquhar,  sir?  Yes  sir,  he  is  in  the  house,'  said  the 
club  porter,  turning  in  his  glass  case  to  consult  his  book.  *  I 
believe  he  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing  room,  sir.' 

*  Thank  you,*  the  Colonel  replied,  and  he  glanced  at  me  and  I 
at  him  ;  and  then,  fixing  our  hats  on  tightly,  and  grasping  oar 
KttckSf  we  went  upstairs. 

We  were  in  luck,  as  it  turned  out,  for  not  only  was  Farquhar 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  long,  stiff, 
splendid  room.  He  looked  up  from  his  writing,  and  saw  us 
piloting  our  way  towards  him  between  the  chairs  and  tables,  and 

rl  think  he  turned  green.     At  any  rate,  my  hist  doubt  left  me 
■t  sight  of  his  conscience-stncken  face. 
•A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Farquhar,'  said   the  Colonel  grimly, 
keeping  a  tight  hand  on  my  arm,  for  I  confess  I  had  been  in 
&V0Qr  of  more  drastic  measures.     '  It  is  about  a  photograph.' 
'A  photograph?'  said  the  startled  wretch,  his  mouth  ajar. 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  two  photogn»phs,'  replied 
the  Colonel  gravely  ;  '  photographs  of  my  son  which  are  lying, 
one  in  the  possession  of  Major  Hratt-on,  and  one  in  the  album  of 
a  certain  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Isaac  Gold.* 

He  tried  to  frame  tlie  word^,  *  A  friend  of  mine  ! '  and  to  feign 
afltofnishment  and  stare  us  down ;  hut  it  was  a  pitiable  attempt^ 
and  hia  rye*  sank.  He  nmld  only  mutter,  *  I  do  not  know  him. 
There  is  sitme  mistake.* 

'  F«rtkap»  110,*  said  the  Colonel  smoothly.    *  I  hope  there  ia 
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some  mistake.  Bat  let  me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Farqohar.  Unless 
yoa  applj  within  a  week  for  leave  to  resign  your  commission  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  I  shall  lay  certain  fkcta  concerning  these 
photographs  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  before  the  mess 
•of  your  regiment.  Yon  understand  me,  I  think?  Very  welL 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  you-' 

Apparently  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  us  in  return,  and  we  were 
'both  glad,  I  think,  to  turn  our  backs  on  that  baffled,  spiteful  &oe, 
in  which  the  horror  of  discovery  strove  with  the  fear  of  ruin*  It 
is  ill  striking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  oat 
of  the  house  and  breathe  a  purer  air. 

We  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Lieutenant 
Tarquhar  applied  for  leave  to  resign  within  the  week,  and  Her 
Majesty  obtained,  I  think,  a  better  bargain  in  Private  Isaac  G<dd, 
who,  following  the  Colonel's  advice,  enlisted  aboui  this  time.  He 
is  already  a  corporal,  and,  aided  by  an  education  ^  <-e  in  the  ranks, 
bids  fair  to  earn  a  sergeant's  stripes  at  an  early  (date.  He  has 
turned  over  a  new  leaf — the  Colonel  always  maintained  that  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  honour;  and  I  feel  little  doubt  that  if  he  ever 
has  the  luck  to  rise  to  Farquhar's  grade,  and  li  u  the  Queen's 
commission,  he  will  be  a  credit  to  it  and  to  his  Mend  and  brother 
officer — the  Colonel's  boy.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I  think  he  wil) 
ever  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  Jim !    No,  no. 
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MR.    ROHfOE's  COXr.BATtJ.ATIONS. 

It  in  probable  that  Gmce'g  guardinn  had  come  down  to  HuU- 
WAtiT  in  no  very  exacting  mood  towards  his  ward  and  fuvourite. 
The  letter  he  had  had  from  the  Doctor  had  no  doubt  gone  far  to 
convince  him  that  her  complete  recovery  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  coarse  of  true  love,  which  had  boon  so  cruelly  interrupted, 
nmniog  for  the  futnre  smoothly;  and  though  it  was  both  bin 
duty  and  his  desire  to  preserve  her  fortune  for  her,  he  felt  that 
her  health  and  happiness  were  still  more  imporlnnt  tbiog*; 
moreover,  the  fact,  now  patent  to  him,  that  Mr.  Itotcoe  had  by 
fotd  means  broken  the  bond  between  the  young  couple,  no  duubt 
inclinefl  him  to  mend  it,  and,  above  all,  Grace  had  kiaaed  him. 
Of  course  it  was  foolish  of  him  to  allow  that  ]a:<t  little  matter  to 
influence  his  conduct,  but  as  a  matter  of  fuct  it  did,  and  he  would 
have  been  worse  than  a  fool  had  it  been  otherwise.  Tht-  remem- 
brance of  how  the  girl  he  loved  as  though  fihe  had  been  hLa  own 
daughter,  weak  and  ill,  and  the  mere  Hhndow  of  her  former 
wlf,  had  tottered  out  of  hor  chair  to  thank  him  f-.T  his 
good  tidiugsi  with  a  kiss,  compelled  him  to  obey  her  wibhes  a^ 
though  they  had  been  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Af»>pr 
all,  he  hnd  naved  a  little  money  for  her  in  splto  of  her  Urg4» 
charitie«,  and  ifhe  would  havo  the  ten  thousand  pouni«  which 
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Josh  bad  left — thougU  less  in  love  than  to  make  bis  ttisUmeDt 
Becure — to  any  of  his  daiigbters  that  fihould  go  connt^r  to  the 
provisions  of  his  vill ;  and  \Valt<*r  had  a  littli*  tnoney  of  bis  own, 
and  a  profession  to  follow. 

I'pon  the  whole,  therefore,  one  may  Kay  that  Mr.  AUerton^ 
instead  of  being  an  opponent  of  the  young  people^  Imd  nccepted 
a  retainer  (from  himself)  on  the  other  side.     He  did  not  grudgr 
Philippa  the  good  luek  which  would  now  make  her  for  life,  and 
possibly  for  ever,  the  inheritress  of  her  father's  colossal  fortune; 
it  was  better  so,  nt  all  events,  than  if  Agnes  (because  she  had 
been  less  kind  to  Grace)  had  been  in  her  place,  though  if  he 
had    known   Philippa's   secret   his    views    might    have   altered 
altogether.     To  have  found  himself  outwitted  by  Mr.    Roscoe, 
and  that  man  the  master  of  Josh's  million,  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable to  the  lawyer.     In  the  present  relations,  however  (so 
far  as  he  understood  them),  between  her  and  him,  no  such  result 
seemed  possible ;  and  he  could  so  far  affonl  to  treat  his  enemy 
with  great  politeness.     What  puzzled  him  was  why  Mr.  Roscoe 
Lad  endeavoured  to  stop  Grace's  marriage.     So  long  as  he  ke 
on  good  terms  with  the  other  two  sisters,  as  had  imtil  latelj 
seemed  to  be  the  case,  there  was  every  reason  why  he  shoul 
have  encouraged  it.    The  person  over  whom  he  exercised  so 
an  influence  would  have  been  far  the  richer  by  it ;  and  ind 
there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  certainly  wished  Grace 
marry.     However,  it  was  obvious,  whatever  his  reason,  that 
did  not  wish  it  now,  and  therefore  Mr.  Allerton  could  not 
the  temptation  of  telling  him  with  his  own  lips  that  the  young 
couple  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  reconciled,  ^J 

'  There  has  been  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  itseemaJH 
he  said,  *  upon  the  part  of  Miss  Grace ;  but  you  will  be  Happy  lo^^ 
hear  that  it  has  now  been  cleared  away.' 

It  was  in  the  garden,  where,  just  after  he  left  Grace's  room, 
he  found  Mr.  Roacoe  walking  to  and  fro,  that  the  lawyer  made  Ihit 
innocent  communication  to  him. 

Mr.  KoBcoe  gave  him  such  a  look  as,  if  looks  could  wither, 
would  have  left  him  a  skeleton,  but  answered  inflifferently  enough, 
•That  is  good  news  indeed.' 

That  he  did  not  ask  for  any  explanation  of  such  unexpected 
tidings  was  proof  jjositive  to  the  lawyer  that  hr  did  not  dare 
do  so.    This  he  did  not  need,  however,  as  a  corroboration  of 
view  of  Mr.   Edward  Rcscoe*s  character,  which  had  long  hi 
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formed  ;  of  lute  days  il  had  taken  a  dark  tinge  indeed,  and  if  the 
other  uould  have  peeped  into  the  lawyer's  mind  he  would  have 
been  startled  at  the  picture  of  himself  he  would  liave  found  there. 

*  Is  Miss  Grace  sufRcienLly  well  to  rec^ivf  visitors  ?  '  inquired 
Mr,  Koscoe,  presently. 

*That  depends;  nhe  has  just  seen  owy  observed  >lr.  Allerton, 

*  *  ►h,  of  course  ;  you  are  her  guardian  and  her  friend — which 
Imst,  indeed,'  he  added  hastily,  *  we  all  are.  But  I  Bup|)08e  any 
thing  liable  to  evoke  excitement  is  still  forbidden  her/ 

*  The  Doctor  tells  me  Sinclair  mziy  be  permitted  to  see  her  for 
a  few  minutes.' 

'  Oh  I ' — only  a  monosyllable,  but  it  seemed  to  say  a  good 
deal ;  *  things  have  gone  so  far  on  the  way  of  reconcilement  an 
that,  have  they?' 

*She  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  see  any  one  elite  to-day,  I 
■hould  Ray,^  continued  Mr.  Allerton,  siguific^utly. 

He  would  have  forbidden  him  the  sick-room  altogether  if  he 
could  have  done  so  with  reason. 

*  That  seems  judicious,*  observed  the  other,  coldly.  '  Perhaps 
to-morrow  she  may  be  strong  enough  to  receive  my  poor  congm* 
tulations.' 

In  the  meantime  \VaUer  had  been  permitted  an  interview 
with  (Trace,  which  was  positively  to  last  but  a  few  minutes. 
I      '  Mstances  tliey  were  sure  not  to  Wiieto  it  in  mere 

I.   J  il  could  be  entered  upon  at  any  time  if  it  was 

worth  while ;  moreover,  Waller  hatl  been  warned  against  them  by 
I  ho  Doctor.  The  great  point  was  that  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms  again. 

*  Heaven  in  very  good  to  me,'  murmured  Grace  in  his  ear. 
Walter  amiled  a  little  deprecatingly,  a«  though  he  would  have  said, 
*8oitoaght  to  be, for  are  you  not  one  of  its  own  angels?' 

*  I  never  thought  to  see  yon  again,  Walter,  my  darling,  my 
darling*     Oh,  what  have  T  not  suffered  !  * 

*  No  matter,  fiweetheart,  it  i*  nil  over  now ;  you  have  otilv  lo 
get  well.' 

*  1  «m  well/  nh*^  nnnwerod  ;  which  was  not  i|uit^'  true,  but.  vi  ry 
pretty.  The  Heauliful  and  the  True  are  \\u\  :il'.Tays  tlie  -^/irnf' 
thing,  notwithstanding  what  Uie  poets  tell  u  -. 

*  How  could  you,  ondd  you,  bid  me  gt»  away  from  y«iu  'i '  he 
whiirpered,  not  rr|»roachfuI!y,  btit  with  the  air  of  one  who  aisks  for 
infonnniion. 
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*  You  may  well  ask  ;  I  must  huve  been  mad  to  believe  themJ 

*  Thein  f   \VhBi  was  it  they  said  against  me  ?  *  inquired  Walter. 
^  Xothing.     Do  you  think  I  should  have  believed  (hem  if  the 

bad  ?  '  she  answered  indignautly. 

*  Of  course  not/  lie  said.  It  sounded  like  complacency,  but 
bad  suddenly  remembered  that  this  was  a  forbidden  subject.  ' 
soon  as  you  are  strong  enough  you  are  to  go  south,  to  the  c 
side,'  he  added  hastily. 

*  What !  away  from  you  ?  * 

*  How  could  that  be  possible,  darling?     Where  thou  goest 
will  go.*     He  was   about  to  continue  the  rjuotation  with   '  M 
people  shall    be   thy  people/  but  felt  it  far  from  apposite  and 
checked  himself— not,  however,  as  it  appeared,  in  time,  ^^ 

*  Do  my  sisters  know  that  you  are  with  me  ? '  she  asked.  ^| 

*  Yes,'  he  said  unhesitatingly ;  the  subject  of  Agnes  was  not  of      ' 
course  to  be  discussed,  but  on  the  other  band  reticence  it^lf 
might   proAXjke  suspicion,     'Philippa  was  most  kind  in  her  con 
gratulations  ;  I  believe  she  is  genuinely  fond  of  you.* 

*  It  is  sad  to  have  to  make  exceptions,*  she  answered  with 
sigh.     '  I  wish   to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world.     I  sup 
Agnes  will  come  to  see  me  presently.' 

The  Doctor  had  entered  the  room  as  she  was  speaking. 

*Not  to-day,  JNliss  Grace,'  he  observed  cheerfully;  *  you  ha 
had  visitors  enough.     This  one,  indeed,  flattered  himself  that  yoi 
would  not  wish  to  see  another  after  him— like  lea\ing  a  pleasan 
taste  in  the  mouth,  which  one  is  averse  to  lose  by  taking  any  thin 
afterwards,' 

*The  Doctor  is  professional,  even  in  his  metaphors,*  said  Gra 
with  a  pleasant  smile. 

'I  like  to  see  ray  patients  impudent,'  returned  the  kindly  ol 
fellow,     *  It  may,  however,  be  the  result  of  intoxic4ition  ;  I  thi 
you  have  had  enough  of  this  stimulant,  my  dear,'  he  added,  loo 
ing  towards  Walter.     *  His  five  minutes  are  up,' 

The  young  man  rose  at  once.    Though  he  bad  sai<l  so  littl 
he  felt  that  there  had  been  no  loss  of  time.     He  was  another  m 
already,  or  rather  two  beings  in  one.     His  heart  was  filled  with 
love  and  gratitude,  and  had  no  room   for  ignoble  thoughts.     He 
had  even  forgiven  his  enemies  since  all  their  plans  had  failed.     In 
the  library  he  found  the  brothers,  apparently  in  far  from  amicable 
discourse.     In  reply  to  their  inquiries  after  Grace,  he  gave  the 
all  particulars  save  those  which  concerned  himself.     He 
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that  litchard's  sympathy  was  genuiae,  and  he  could  not  believe 
t  then  that  even  Mr.  Roscoe  could  be  indifferent  to  his  news, 
or  did  that  gentleman  seem  indifferent ;  he  \rati  quite  inte- 
Bted,  indeed,  in  some  jmrts  of  the  narrative,  and  put  several 
o»(  ions'. 
•Did  fihe  really  look  as  if  she  had  ** turned  the  corner " ? 
A6  she  in  good  spirit**?  Was  the  nursie  always  in  her  room ? 
That  Doctor,  who  dispensed  his  own  medicines,  gave  her  plenty 
of  them,  no  doubt.' 

Wttlter  stood  uj)  for  (he  Doctor,  of  whom  Grace  had  spoken 
very  warmly,  and  thought  there  had  been  nothing  to  complaiu  of 
in  that  respect.  '  8he  took  no  medicines  now,*  he  suid,  *  except  a 
strong  tonic — strychnine,' 

*  A  very  dangerous  thing,'  observed  Mr.  Hoscoe. 

*  It  doesn't  lie  about,*  said  Walter,  '  bat  is  kept  in  the  medi- 
e  chest  in  Miss  Agnes^s  room,  and  administered  only  by  the 
ctor  himself.     He  is  a  very  careful  fellow.' 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  glad  to  hear  it,  glad  to  hear  such  a  good 
rt  of  the  dear  invalid,  glad  to  find  (from  Mr.  AHerton)  that 

e  cloud  that  had  shadowed  the  young  people's  prospects  of  late 

d  given  way  to  sunshine. 
It  would  have  seemed,  in  short,  strange  to  Walter  that  Mr. 
Roiwoc,  in  his  offusivenesa,  had  not  shaken  hands  with  him,  but 

*  he  reflected  that  his  oflTering  to  do  so  would  have  seemed  too 
1  like  'making  up,'  and  it  was  evidently  the  other's  endea- 

ir  to  show  that  there  was  no  need  for  that,  nor  ever  had  been. 
The  young  fellow  was  willing  enough  to  find  things  on  this  foot- 
ing.    He  wa.<^  in  Kden,  and  did  not  wif<h  to  be  tcraindcd  of  the 

icncc  of  tlin  ^eTpent:  he,  loo,  wisheil  to  be  at  peace  with 
erybody. 

Curiously  enough,  Richard  had  manifested  less  coucem  in  what 

had  to  say  than  Edward,  on  whom  he  kept  his  eyes  throughout 
ih  no  very  fraternal  expression, 

*I  am  afraid,  Richard,  you  have  been  having  some  unpleasant- 
D6«i  with  your  brother? '  said  WiUler,  when  they  found  themselves 

e  together, 

*Well,  yes,' replied  Kichard  reluctantly,  •wo  have  each  been 
telling  the  other  what  we  thought  of  him.' 

*That  is  bod,'  answered  Walter,  though,  in  truth,  Dwthing 
Beemed  bad,  or  at  least  unendurable,  to  him  al  that  moment.  Mt 
fi  lik«  two  women  telling  one  another  that  they  are  ugly.' 
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*  Well,  we  didn't  say  that,*  replied  Richard  gravely ;  *  but  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing:  my  brother  is  never  so  ugly  as  when  he 
smiles,  and  he  has  been  smiling  on  you.    It  is  a  bad  sign.' 

*  Come,  come,  that  is  a  jaundiced  view  indeed/  remonstrated 
Walter.  '  Of  course  he  is  not  pleased  at  the  failure  of  his  plans, 
though  he  pretends  to  be  ;  but,  like  a  gambler  who  has  lost,  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  pay  up  and  look  pleasant.  Do  not  let  us  be 
hard  upon  him,  when  everything  has  turned  out  welL  Oh,  Richaidy 
I  am  so  happy/ 

'  You  deserve  to  be,'  sighed  Kichard.  *  You  are  a  good  fellow. 
Bat  do  not  let  generosity  to  a  fallen  enemy  carry  you  too  far — to 
trust  him,  for  instance.  The  Indian  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  he  has  received  a  mortal  wound.  I  have  seen  a  man  kneel 
down  by  the  side  of  one  to  give  him  a  cup  of  water,  and  get  a 
knife  driven  into  his  heart  for  his  pains.' 


CHAPTER   L. 

niS    LAST  THROW. 

Good  news  is  the  best  of  tonics,  and  the  day  after  her  interview 
with  Walter,  Grace  felt  that  she  had  made  great  progress  on  ihe 
road  to  convalescence.  The  Doctor,  who  had  hitherto  come  twice 
a  day,  was  not  to  visit  her  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  the  morning, 
finding  her  both  able  and  willing  to  receive  visitors,  he  gave  her 
permission  to  do  so  after  the  midday  meal.  He  would  have 
preferred  such  excitement  to  be  postponed  still  a  little  longer, 
but  his  patient  was  nervously  desirous  to  get  both  visits  over — 
especially  that  of  JVIr.  Roscoe,  who  had  made  tender  application  to 
see  her.  It  was  the  less  easy  to  refuse  it  since  Agnes  could  not 
come,  for  a  reason  that  they  did  not  as  yet  dare  tell  her,  but 
ascribed  her  absence  to  indisposition.  If  Grace  felt  equal  to 
receiving  two  visitors,  she  could  certainly  see  one.  In  reality,  she 
was  neither  so  strong,  nor  so  brave,  as  she  represented  herself  to 
be.  The  last  time  she  had  seen  Mr.  Roscoe  he  had  almost  driven 
her  into  her  grave  with  his  falsehoods  and  insinuations;  and 
though  she  had  no  fear  of  their  being  repeated,  and  was  willing 
enough  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  she  could  not  forget  them; 
but  having  once  said, '  I  will  see  him/  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
own  herself  a  coward* 
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Philippti*))  toDe,  wben  she  brought  his  message  to  her,  had 
not  been  reassuriug ;  she  repeateiT  it  like  a  parrot,  yet  with  an 
fiiir  of  distress  which  to  Grace  was  unaccountable. 

*  You  must  not  be  astonished,'  she  said,  *  if  jou  see  some 
change  in  Mr.  Roscoe.    He  bos  bad  his  troubles  like  the  rest 

of  1I&.* 

Id  the  case  of  any  other  person  Grace  would  have  Inquiredy 
*  What  troubles?'  Her  silence  and  want  of  sympathy  spoke 
volumes,  but  awoke  no  surprise  in  her  sister.  Her  wonder  was 
that  no  one  but  herself  seemed  to  have  any  suspicion  of  Kdward 
Roscoe  in  connection  with  the  disappearance  of  her  sister.  To  her 
mind  his  very  face — for  she  had  spoken  less  than  the  truth  when 
shesaid/ You  will  see  some  change  in  him' — was  a  self-accusation 
of  crime.  His  hollow  eyes  illumined  by  strange  fires  (like  natural 
caverns  shown  to  visitors),  hii^  sunken  cheeks,  his  listening  and 
(ls*iracted  air,  were  to  her  fancy  so  many  witnesses  agaiuBt  him  ; 
yet,  ghost  of  his  former  self  as  he  was,  she  did  not  pity  him,  and 
felt  as  if  she  never  should.  In  thin  last  conviction  she  was, 
however,  mistaken.  She  had  gone  to  him  at  his  de^fire  that 
morning  to  acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  his  applicatiou  to  see 
Urmce. 

*Sbe  will  see  you  at  half-jiast  two,'  she  said.  '  You  must  not 
talk  to  her  on  any  exciting  subject.  The  interview  must  not  last 
beyond  five  minutes.  The  nurse  will  be  in  the  next  room,  and 
will  come  in  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.' 

All  thin  was  said  mechanically,  ns  if  learned  by  rote  and 
spoken  to  a  stranger;  but  bhe  was  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  her  task.  She  had  at  least  shown  no  sign  of  the  horror  and 
loathing  with  which  she  regarded  him.  And  he,  too,  had  seemed 
satisfied,  for  indeed  he  now  expected  little  from  her.  It  was 
something  that  she  could  command  herself,  which,  when  they 
were  alone  togetheri  was  by  no  means  always  the  case.  She 
would  give  way  to  remorse,  despair,  and  hysterical  sobbings,  to 
stop  which  neither  menace  nor  arguments — blandishments  he 
dared  not  use,  she  shrank  from  them  as  though  he  were  a  leper — 
were  of  any  avail, 

*I  will  oomo  to  you,'  he  said,  *at  the  appointed  time,  if  you 
will  be  my  u*her.' 

But  ahc  saw  Li  in  before  that. 

She  had  bc^^n  despatched  by  the  doctor  to  administer  Grace's 
tonio  to  her  that  forenoon,  and  was  on  her  wny  to  Agnes*s  room 
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to  fetch  it,  when  she  met  her  husbind  fiice  to  face  at  the 
door.     Ke  waa  coming  out  as  she  was  going  into  the  room, 
they  both  started  back  io  nmuzement  and  alarm.     It  was  not 
place  in  which  either  of  them  was  likely  to  find  the  other,  for 
w&s  hateful  to  both  of  them;  but  Philippai  as  has  been  said,  h 
business  there. 

*  I  came  for  u  book,'  he  siaid,  in  dry,  hoarse  tones,  in  auBwer 
to  her  wondering  glance,  *  but  could  not  find  it.'  It  waa  strange 
that  be  could  not  also  iiud  a  less  transparent  excuse  for  what  he 
had  not  been  accused  of,  but  Edward  Koscoe  was  not  himself. 
Nor,  even  of  late  days,  had  he  ever  looked  so  unlike  himself. 
His  face  was  Hvid,  his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot. 

*What  is  the  matter?*  inquired  Philippa,  terrified  for  thi 
moment  by  his  appearance  out  of  the  utter  indifference  to  his 
well-being  or  otherwise  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

*  Nothing.     You  had  better  ask  no  questions.     All  you  hav< 
henceforth  to  do  is  to  hold  your  tongue.     Forget  everything  e 
and  remember  that,* 

The  wonls  were  spoken  like  the  Hick  of  a  whip,  and  there  h 
been  n  time  when  they  would  have  silenced  her;  but  her  fear 
him,  strangely  enough,  waa  half  overcome  by  her  fear  for  hi 
She  was  convinced  that  he  was  about  to  do  something  desperat 
and,  as  she  thought,  to  himself.     This  man  was  after  nil  her 
husband. 

'  Edward,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Do  not  look  at  me  li' 
that.     It  is  possible  to  make  matters  even  worse  than  they  are.* 

*  They  must  be  worse  before  they  are  better,'  he  anawer 
coldly.  *  Leave  me  alone,  and  I  will  leave  yoiL  alone.'  S 
was  moving  after  him  as  last  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  p 
mit  her;  he  turned  round  and  faced  her  with  a  mocking  smil 

*  You  had  better  not ;  I  am  going  somewhere  where  you  wo 
not  like  to  follow  me-'  He  passed  through  the  door  that  shut 
off  the  corridor  from  the  narrow  staircase  and  locked  it  behind 
him. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Philippa,  with  head  uncovered,  waa 
running  through  the  thick  falling  snow  to  the  *  Cottage/  cryiBj 
*EichardI  Kichard !  * 

Kichard  Bosooe  met  her  in  the  lobby. 

'  Your  brother  ban  left  the  house,*  she  cried  in  pitiful  tone 

*  For  heaven's  pake,  follow  him;   I   fear  he  will  do   himfii 
mischief,* 
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I  ihiDk  not,*  he  answered   drily.     '  Let  vac  know  exactly 
^at  h'AS  happened.' 

She  told  him  what  had  acttuiUy  taken  place,  for,  indeed,  she 
had  no  wits  left  lu  conceal,  far  less  to  invent,  anything.  <  I  met 
him  coming  out  of  Agnes's  sitting-room,  looking  like  a  madman  ; 
he  said  he  was  going  fiotnewhere  where  I  dared  not  follow  him — 
and  he  is  gone.* 

Em    *  Was  that  all  ? '  intiuired  the  other  cynically,  when  Phih])pa 
Etopped  for  want  of  breath. 
*  Alas !  no,  it  was  not  all.    When  I  opened  the  medicine  cheet 
in  Agnes's  room  to  get  her  tonic,  as  the  doctor  had  told  me  tu  do 
^-it  is  strychnine,  you  know — the  bottle  was  gone.' 
1    *The  Htrychnine  ! '  cried  Richard,  with  sudden  excitement; 
Ivhat  did  he  want  that  for  ?  ' 
I     *  Ah !  what  indeed  ?     It  could  only  be  for  one  purpoae.' 
f     '  Which  way  did  he  go?  '  inr^uired  Eichard,  hurriedly,    '  la  he 
upstairs  or  down  ?  ' 

*  He  is  gone  out,  I  tell  you.  1  snw  him,  through  the  window, 
going  towards  the  lake.* 

Richard  reached    down    hi5  wideawake  from  the  peg  in  the 
lobby. 
^^      *  You  Uiust  not  go  out  like  that  in  this  snow,'  cried  PhilipfM, 
^^pilb  nervous  carefulness ;  *  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.    Let 
^fcc  help  you  with  yom*  great-coat.' 

*  Are  you  eurc  he  went  out  of  doors?  '  asked  Ilichard,  us  he 
drew  it  on. 

*  I  am  i\mie  sure.' 
'Well,  well,  ril  follow,'  said  the  other.     But  he  was  no  longer 

in  euch  hot  haste.  Hia  a]>prehensionH,  which  had  fieemed  ko 
ke«D,  had  unaccountably  subsided.  *  Perhupis  he  is  in  the 
nimmer-houAe  on  the  terrace.' 

*  t>h,  no,  I  hhuuld  think  not,'  she  answered  faintly. 
w     •  ^Tjy  not?    it  id  the  only  place  under  cover-     Well,  Ml  find 
mau     In  return,  however,  promiiie  me  thh — that  until  1  come 
mak  agidii  the  nurse  shall  never  leave  your  sifterV  room.* 
I    *She  never  does  leave  it.' 

I  *^h«]eft  it  yesterday,*  be  answered  bluntly,  'when  Sinclair 
mmiwiih  her.* 

^♦Waller  is  dilTereut,  you  know,'  said  Philippa,  with  a  feeble 
■die.     'Nobo<iy  else  would  btr  mltnitted  unle»:t  the  n arse  were 
K^pDt.     Hiose  were  thu  Doctor's  orders.* 
^K  26  -A 
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*  Never  mind  his  orders ;  I  want  your  promise  that  it  shall  be 
BO.'  HiH  tone  was  fierce  ;  his  manner  for  the  first  time  reminded 
her  of  his  brother  crossed, 

^  Indeed,  I  will  see  to  that,  Mr.  Richard/  she  answered  bmnblj 
and  amazed,  ^  upon  my  hononr.' 

He  nodded,  and,  pressing  his  cap  over  his  brows,  went  out  into 
the  whirling  snow. 

Philippa  returned  at  once  to  Grace's  room.  She  had  resolved 
to  stay  there  herself  till  she  should  have  news  from  Richard,  His 
words  had  added  a  vague  alarm  to  her  fears  on  Edward's  account, 
notwithstanding  that  the  two  were  somehow  incompatible.  Though 
in  perfect  health,  and  with  wealth,  as  her  husband  had  assured 
her  for  her  comfort  (though  it  had  given  her  none),  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  there  was  no  more  miserable  woman  in  all  the 
world.  How  infinitely  to  be  envied  was  her  sister,  though  ener- 
vated by  sickness,  and  with  no  brilliant  prospect  before  her !  She 
was  about  to  marry  the  man  of  her  choice ;  ignorant  of  evil  schemes 
and  plans,  far  less  of  crime ;  full  of  hope  and  trust ;  grateful  even 
for  ministrations  from  a  hand  that  had  helped  to  harm  hen 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Philippa  ? '  for  with  returning  health  her 
eye  had  resumed  its  keenness  for  the  signs  of  unhappiness  in 
others. 

^Nothing,  dear;  that  is,  I  am  a  little  anxious  because 
Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  brother  are  out  in  this  dreadful  snow.' 

'That  is  surely  very  imprudent  of  Mr,  Richard,'  observed 
Grace.  Her  sympathies,  it  seemed,  did  not  extend  to  his  brother. 
Then  presently,  '  I  hope  Agnes  is  really  better ;  I  have  not  seen 
her  for  so  many  days.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  she  does  not  want  to 
see  me.* 

*  She  would  come  if  she  could,  dear  Grace — of  that  you  may 
be  certain,'  said  Philippa,  earnestly. 

*  Have  you  seen  her  this  morning  ? ' 

*  I  had  only  just  left  her  room  when  I  came  into  yours.'  To 
have  to  give  such  replies  to  such  questions  had  been  long  the  duty 
of  those  who  attended  Grace's  sick-room.  They  had  got  used  to 
the  practice  of  duplicity ;  though  it  was  always  dreadful  to  Philippa 
to  have  to  speak  of  Agnes,  there  was  just  now  another  weight 
u2)on  her  mind  even  more  oppressive.  Her  words  were  mechani- 
cal, and  gave  her  little  pain. 

<  There  is  the  luncheon  gong,  dear  Philippa ;  I  must  insist  on 
your  going  downstairs  to  the  others ;  you  nre  moping  yourself  to 
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ith  ap  here.     Nurse  will  take  good  care  of  me — though  indeed 
I  now  hardly  waut  anyone/ 

Philippa  was  very  willing  to  go,  fur  anxiety  to  know  whether 
the  brothers  had  returned  consumed  her;  but  before  doing  so  she 
id  strict  injunctions  on  the  nurse  not  to  leave  the  invalid  till  she 
turned. 

'  I  fltin  not  in  the  habit  of  leaviug  my  patients,  madam/  was 
the  tart  reply.  Sick  nurses  are  angels  nowaday?,  but  their  wings 
are  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  they  must  not  be  '  sat  upon.' 

'Mynsterhad  a  reason,  nurse/  interposed  Grace  sweetly,  *  and 
I  am  gniteful  to  her,  though  you  are  quite  right  too.  You  would 
not  leave  me  alone  with  any  visitor,  I  know,' 

Then  the  other  two  understood  that  the  idea  of  the  interview 
with  Mr.  KoBooe  was  weighing  on  her  mind. 


OJAPTKR  LI. 

PBlLin'A  St'EAKS  OUT. 


The  luncheon-table  at  Halswater  Hall  had  of  late  been  but 
upwely  patronised,  but  the  guestn  were  now  few  indeed ;  Mr. 
Allertuii  and  Waller  were  the  only  ones  that  Philippa  found  there. 
Places,  indeed,  were  laid  for  the  two  brothers,  but  they  had  not 
yet  oome  in,  though  none  but  herself  entertained  any  serious 
appreben&ions  on  their  account. 

*  Why  j)e<)ple  in  the  country  go  out  in  weather  that  they  would 
not  dream  of  exposing  themselves  to  in  town,'  remarked  the 
lawyer,  helping  himself  to  pigeon  pie,  *  is  always  a  riddle  to  me 
without  an  answer.  It  can't  be  for  appetite,  for  though  I  have 
been  writing  all  the  morning  I  am  quite  as  hungry  as  if  I  had 
been  wet  through  or  frojsen.     Why  do  they  do  it?' 

*  There  in  no  harm  in  it  if  one  is  strong  and  well,'  observed 
k'alter ;  *  but  for  ^Ir.  Kicliard  to  have  gone  out  on  such  a  day  as 

is   certainly   very   imprudent.     Don't   you   think    so,  Miss 
iili|i|a  ?  ' 

*  So  doubt  it  is ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  fay  it  is  I  who  was  the 
cause  of  it/  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

Ue morse,  or  perhaps  the  Mate  iKginnings' of  a  resolve  to  be 

ik  and  open  iu  the  future  in  all  thingt*  [jermissible,  had  moved 

rr   to   the   confession,  yet    no   sooner  was  it  made  than  she 

it«d  of  it.    She  perceived  too  late  that  her  words  required 
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an  explanation  ;  her  companions,  indeed,  were  obviously  waiting 
for  it. 

'  I  had  seen  Mr.  Koscoe  in  the  garden,  and  I  begged  his 
brother  to  fetch  him  in,'  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

^  In  the  garden,  in  a  snowstorm ! '    ejaculated  the   lawyer. 

*  You  should  have  sent  him  out  a  strait-waistcoat  with  **  Miss 
Philippa's  compliments,  and  the  padded  room  was  being  prepared 
for  him."  What  on  earth  can  they  be  doing,  do  yon  suppose  ? 
Gardening  ?  * 

There  was  a  look  on  Philippa's  face  that  checked  Walter's 
answering  smile. 

'  If  they  do  not  return  in  five  minutes,'  he  said  gravely, '  I 
will  go  out  and  seek  for  them,* 

'  Madman  No.  3,'  observed  the  lawyer. 

There  really  seemed  no  possibility  of  their  having  come  to 
harm,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  there  had  been  the 
speaker  would  have  borne  it  with  equanimity.  He  detested 
Edward,  and  knew  nothing  of  Bichard  except  that  he  was  Edward's 
brother. 

^  There  is  the  front  door  bell  1 '  cried  Philippa,  starting  to  her 
feet.  *  They  have  come  back.'  And  with  that  she  hurried  from 
the  room. 

'  Everybody  is  mad  to-day ! '  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  *  If 
Eoscoe  has  come  back,  why  should  Miss  Philippa  suppose  he 
would  ring  the  bell  ?    It  is  not  his  way  in  his  own  house.' 

'  I  am  really  afraid  there  is  something  wrong,'  said  Walter ; 

*  I  know  what  a  snowstorm  is  in  this  region.' 

*  And  yet  you  are  going  out  in  it  ? ' 

*  I  have  promised,'  was  the  other's  quiet  repty,  as  he  rose  from 
the  table. 

'  Very  good,'  answered  the  lawyer,  grudgingly ;  •  only 
remember  there  is  some  one  interested  in  your  welfare,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  two  gentlemen,' 

The  visitor  turned  out  to  be  the  Doctor,  who  had  come  long 
before  his  time  because  of  the  snowstorm. 

'  It  was  a  case  of  now  or  never,'  he  said  to  Philippa,  who 
received,  though  it  could  hardly  be  said  welcomed,  him.  Her 
anxiety  about  the  brothers  was  getting  overwhelming.  What 
coidd  have  happened  ? 

'  Every  hoiur  makes  travelling  more  difficult.  It  is  weather 
in  which  one  would  not  turn  out  a  curlew ;, nobody  could  stuid  it 
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a  country  doctor.    Well/  as  Philippa  led  the  way  upstaii^, 
how  ia  yoor  kIsUt?  ' 

*  Progressing,  I  think,  thougU  she  seemed  a  little  depressed 
3  morning.' 

*  Depressed  I     That  should  not  have  been,     ijhe  had  her  tonic, 
suppose,  Od  I  directed  ?  * 

*  No,  she  did  not/ 

In  spite  of    her  new-bom  resolutions  Philippa  would  have 
ded  the  question  had  it  been  possible ;  but  to  have  bt^en  caught 

out  ii)  a  falsehood  about  the  matter — wliich  was  almost  certain  to 
happen — would  have  beeu  dangerous  indeed. 

'  She  did  not  ?     And  why  not  ? ' 

The  Doctor  had  stopped  short  in  his  march  along  the  corridor, 
and  put  the  question  with  some  energy.  He  was  a  great  stickler 
for  medical  authority,  and  especially  his  own  authority, 

*  I  could  not  find  the  bottle,*  she  murmured. 

^^L  *  Not  find  the  l>ottle  ?  This  must  lje  inquired  into  at  once, 
^^■iu  Phitip{xi.  It  contained,  as  I  told  jou,  strychnine,  a  deadly 
P^Hbt  and  should  be  always  kept  under  lock  and  key.* 

They  were  standing  opposite  the  door  of  Agnes's  room,  and  the 
Doctor  entered  it  at  once.  The  medicine-chest,  a  highly  orna- 
mented alTnir,  stood  on  a  bracket,  with  the  key  in  it. 

*  You  surely  never  left  it  like  that  ?  ' 
'  I  am  not  sure,'  she  mormmed  faintly.     •  The  key  ought  to 

have  been  in  my  own  drawer  ;  but  not  finding  it  there  when  the 
hour  came  for  giving  Grace  her  tonic,  I  thought  it  might  be  where 
joa  QOV  Me  it.     It  was  there,  but  the  bottle  was  gone.' 

<  Yes,  madam,'  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  her  with  great 
severity  ;  *and  I  perceive  that  you  know  who  has  taken  it. 
It  is  I  who  will  be  held  responsible  in  this  matter,  and  1  mast 
iuitist  upon  knowing  it  too/ 

*  Mr.  Koscoe  took  it.' 

*  Mr.  Koscoe !  '  The  Doctor's  face  turned  suddenly  pale  ; 
pe-rhaps  he  had  bod  already  his  suspicions  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  or  they 
hud  lieen  aroused  by  Mr.  Allerton's  views  of  that  gentleman. 

•This  is  a  very  serious  affjur,  Miss  Philippa.  I  do  not  leave 
the  hnune  until  that  bottle  u  placed  in  my  possession.  Where  i$ 
Mr.  Kuscoe?* 

'  Wouhl  to  heaven  I  knew !  *  uhe  answered  earnestly.  *  Ho  has 
gone  out,  taking  the  bottle  with  him.  Ho  has  beeu  away  for 
hoars  in  this  pitiless  enow.* 
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<  Better  out  than  in/  was  the  Doctor's  reflection.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  man  was  absent  soothed  certain  immediate 
apprehensions  that  had  seized  his  mind ;  the  sight  of  Philippa's 
terror-stricken  face  filled  him  with  pity  for  her, 

^  You  think  he  meant  mischief — I  mean,  of  coarse,  to  himself 
—  do  you  ?    But  why  should  he  have  gone  out  of  doors  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  think  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  Doctor.  If  any- 
thing has  happened  to  him,  which  Heaven  forbid,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  actions.  He  has  had  much  to  trouble  him  of 
late.' 

*  Did  he  go  out  before  lunch  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes !    Long  before.' 

The  question  was  not  asked  for  the  reason  that  Philippa 
supposed.  The  fact  has  been  well  ascertained  that  x>eople  do  not 
commit  suicide  upon  empty  stomachs. 

*  Well,  well,  we  must  wait  and  see ;  your  sister,  of  course, 
must  know  nothing  of  this.  Her  tonic,  if  she  asks  about  it,  has 
been  intermitted.' 

Grace  did  not  ask  about  it.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
invalids  who  are  solicitous  about  their  medicine. 

^  Am  I  very  bad  to-day  ? '  she  inquired,  smiling,  noticing  the 
Doctor's  serious  looks. 

*  No,  miss,  you  are  better,  but  you  must  have  change  of  air. 
The  sooner  you  can  get  away  from  this  place  the  better.' 

^  And  poor  Agnes,  too.  She  must  need  change  as  much  as  I, 
by  all  accounts.' 

The  Doctor  nodded  assent.  *  When  she  hears  the  truth,'  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  *  it  is  probable  she  will  have  a  relapse.' 

True  to  his  promise,  he  remained  at  the  Hall,  and  not  an* 
willingly,  perhaps,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  bed  for  the  night. 

After  some  hours  Walter  returned,  looking  like  a  snow-man. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  the  brothers ;  they  were  not  in  the 
grounds,  nor  had  any  one  the  least  idea  where  they  could  be. 
Some  one  had  seen  them  walking  together,  he  said,  towards  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  thither  Walter  had  gone,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  them  in  that  direction.  If  they  had  been  seen  at  all, 
they  must  have  been  going  the  opposite  way,  towards  the  post- 
town.  The  dinner-party  that  day  included  the  Doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  Walter  only,  Philippa  having  declined  to  appear. 
The  meal  was  a  very  silent  one  till  the  servants  had  withdrawn, 
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the  conversation,  though  gloomy,  did  not  Oag.  Thv  three 
m,  being  of  one  mind  in  the  main,  talked  openly  with  one 
lother. 

*  The  absence  of  these  gentlemen  is  getting  very  serious/  said 
the  Doctor.  *  Is  there  any  x>os3ible  explanation  of  it  ? '  The  story 
uf  the  strychnine,  which  after  all  could  only  affect  one  of  tbem^ 
he  kept  to  himself. 

*  I  have  none,'  said  Walter.     '  I  can  only  eay  that  if  they  have 
ive  not  been  housed  somewhere  long  ere  this  I  fear  it  will  go 

bard  with  them.' 

'I  will  say  more  than  that :  in  that  case  they  are  dead  men,' 
lid  the  Doctor.  *  You  do  not  take  60  serious  a  view  of  it,  Mr. 
AUerton?'  For,  indeed,  there  was  a  half-smile  on  the  lawj'er's 
faoe^  *  Von  do  not  know  what  Cumberland  is  in  a  snow- 
»rm[' 

I  don't  know  the  scene  of  this  drama  so  well  as  you  do, 

>r,'  answered  the  other  drily;  'but,  perhaps,  I  know  one 

tlie  characters  better.     He  may  have  his  own  reasons  for  dia- 

hng;  but  he  will  have  taken  core  (of  that  I  am  certain) 

is  precious  skin.' 

|{ut  why  should  he  want  to  disappear  in  such  an  unaccount- 
flwhion  ?  * 

is  one  way  of  settling  with  one's  creditors — and,  unless 
does  him  wrong,  he  has  u  good  many.  Between  ourselves, 
has  been  very  hard  hit  indeed  ;  imd  as  to  the  fashion,  nothing 
ooald  be  better  chosen.  It  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  slate.  It 
lid  never  have  done,  if  he  meant  going,  to  go  away  in  a  carriage 
pair.  His  |>osition  here  is  not  what  it  was  ;  perhaps  he  felt 
that  the  game  was  up.  And  if  he  has  gone,  I  shall  be  very  much 
sor^jrised  if  he  has  gone  empty-handed.  What  you  are  saying  to 
[ourself,  I  know,  Doctor,  is,  **This  is  a  lawyer's  view  of  his  fellow- 
alures";  but  1  know  the  man  I  um  talking  about.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Mr.  AUerton,'  said  Walter,  *  we  have  to  account 
the  absence  of  two  men,  and  not  of  one.' 

*  They  are  two   men   who  are    brothers,  however ;    to   leave 
Ichani  bebind  him  would  have  been  to  leave  a  wttneHS  against 

'ho  could  never  f«tand  crosis-ezamiuation.  It  is  my  opinion 
tl  they  have  laid  their  plans  beforehand,  and  that  it  in  a  family 
iir. 

'Tla-re,  I  would  intake  my  life  ujtoD  it,  Mr.  Aiiertoo,  you  axe 
WTXMig  t  *  exclaimed  Walter,  earnestly.     '  Edward  Hoscoe  may  be 
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all  you  tliink  lum  to  be,  but  Bichard  is  an  honest  fellow, 
would  never  be  mixed  op  in  anything  disgraceful.  Moreover,  he 
has  not  the  least  smpathj  with  his  brother,  and  hates  his  wicked 
ways.*  ^U 

^Well,  well,   we   shall    see/   said    the   lawyer,  crackiiig  hitf^H 
walnuts,     *  There  is  no  one  like  your  scoundrel  for  putting  a  fancy 
valuo  upon  his  existence,  and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  ia, 
Air.  lifjscoe's  taking  care  of  liintself.' 

'  I  agree  with  you  so  far,'  said  the  Doctor;  and  indeed  he 
quite  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Roscoe  had  not  taken  Mias  Grace's  tonio^ 
for  his  own  use  ;  '  but  I  have  grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  both 
these  gentlemen,  nevertheless.* 

As  time  went  on  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  missing  men 
that  apprehension  became  general.  The  household  was  plunged 
in  the  suuic  state  of  grim  uncertainty  that  it  had  been  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Agnes,  but  it  lasted  much 
longer.  There  was  no  key  to  it,  as  there  had  been  in  the  former 
oase. 

It  was  noticed  with  surprise  that  Miss  Philippa  was  even  more 
affected  by  it  than  she  had  been  at  the  loss  of  her  sister,  but 
this  was  in  reality  because  she  was  seen  to  be  affected.     On  the 
other  occasion  she  had  withdrawn  herself  from  the  rest,  whereas 
she  was   now   always  about  the  house,   looking  through  every 
window  on  the  snow  that  still  covered  the  cold  earth,  and  always 
on  the  watch  for  she  knew  not  what.    She  suffered  from  insomnia, 
and  began  to  give    the  Doctor   more    anxiety  than   his    other 
patient,  who,  indeed,  was  making  rapid  progress  towards  recovery, 
She  had  a  better  tonic  than  Mr.  Eoscoe  was  supposed  to  hav^^ 
deprived  her  of,  in  the  visits  of  her  lover,  and  she  took  them  Iwic^H 
a   day.     Mr.   Allerton   never   wavered   in  his  opinion  that  the      \ 
brothers  had  gone  away  for  rea.Hous  of  their  own  ;  and  when  their, 
return  seemed  out  of  the  question  he  ventured  to   express  hi 
views  to  Philippa  herself. 

*  It  grieves  me,'  he  said,  •  to  see  you  so  distressed  about  yoi 
missing  frieuds.     Dr.  Gardner  tells  me  you  are  fretting  aboul 
them  day  and  night.     I  am  counnced  in  my  own  mind  thai 
explanation  is  to  be  found  for  it,' 

*  What  explanation  ? '  she  inquired  eagerly. 
'  Well,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say  of  an  absent  man  bul 

I  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Itoscoe  has  for  a  long  time  been  i) 
dilficulliee! ;  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  which  are  vei 
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.  has  therefore  probublj  run  ;iway  from  them.     That  Is 
lain  truth.' 

looked  for  an  outbiirst   of  indignutioi),  but  she  shook  her 
a&d  answered  gently  :  *  No,  it  is  not  that ;  I  know  alt  about 
hLs  difticultiep/ 

Mr.  AUerton  stared.  *  The  deuce  you  do  ! '  was  what  he  WftS 
mvLDg  to  himself. 

*  You  are  a  wise  man.  Think,  think,  of  some  other  solution,' 
she  went  on  iu  des])3iring  tones.  '  Have  you  no  hini,  no  clue? 
This  fiQspenee  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 

The  lawyer  looked  sharply  up  at  her ;  he  had  ntiver  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Mr,  Roacoe's  talents  as  at  that  moment,  nor 
thought  BO  badly  of  him. 

'  We  have  no  clue  because  we  have  no  data,'  he  answered. 
if  his  brother  had  been  left  behind  we  could  have  examined  Mr. 
'a  papers ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  no  authority  to  meddle  with 
them.* 

*  Then  F  give  you  that  authority,  for  I  am  his  wife!  * 
•Good  heavens,  madam  !  and  bow  long  has  that  been?  * 

*  We  were  married  before  my  father's  death.* 


CHAPTEU   LI  I. 
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Ir  the  revelation  made  by  Philip^ia  giive  the  lawyer  no  immediate 
oluf  to  the  mystery  in  hand,  it  made  clear  another  mailer 
which  had  always  puzzled  him.  Hitherto  he  could  never  under- 
stand why  Mr,  Koscoc  had  not  incited  the  sisters  to  dispute  their 
father*!!  will.  The  reason  was  now  plain.  Whatever  view  a  judge 
might  have  taken  against  restraint  of  marriage  and  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty,  he  would  certainly  have  stretched  no  }x>iut  for 
tt  man  who,  living  under  the  same  r*3of  with  her,  had  clanden* 
(lively  married  his  employer's  daughter.  That  Mr,  Roscoc  had 
joywl— or,  at  nil  event*?,  spent— an  income  (o  which  neither  he 
hit  wife  had  had  any  right  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
been  a  Mrrious  considenitioii,  but  justt  now  there  were 
more  pressing.  Poor  Josh's  million  would,  after  Grace's 
marriage,  now  belong  to  the  representative*  of  his  far-away 
ooQsins,  or,  failing  them,  to  the  national  exchequer.     It  is  not 
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jx)Bsible  to  describe  how  the  honest  old  lawyer  resented  this 
fact.  He  almost  regretted  that  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
union  of  those  two  young  people,  for  whom  he  nevertheless  felt 
more  aflfection  than  for  any  other  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was 
really  throwing  money  away — and  such  a  heap  of  money  ! 

Nevertheless,  he  not  only  set  to  work  upon  this  distasteful 
matter,  but  took  Walter  into  his  confidence.  He  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  lack  of  interest  which  the  young  fellow 
showed  in  Philippa's  revelation.  '  You  seem  hardly  to  unde 
&Und,  my  young  friend,  that  but  for  this  mad  marriage  of  he 
— about  which  I  fear  there  is  little  doubt;  it  was  done  at  the 
register-office  in  Kensington,  within  half  a  mile  of  Cedar  Lodge — 
iihe  would  have  been  the  richest  woman  in  England  ;  nay,  sir 
for  I  must  needs  be  frank  with  you — I  have  pointed  out  to  Gra 
that  if  she  chooses  to  give  you  up  she  may  be  herself  tha' 
richest  woman.' 

*iSo  she  told  me,'  observed  Walter  drily. 

•Oh,  she  did,  did  she?  Theij  I  call  it  a  distinct  breach  of 
confidence  as  l>etwceu  ward  uud  guardian.* 

'  But  she  alsD  said  that  you  were  afraid  matters  hud  gone  too 
far  between  us  to  admit  of  her  giving  me  up,'  continued  Waller, 
smiling. 

'I  said  I  thought  you  would  have  griMind  for  an  action,  for 
breach  of  promise,*  growled  the  lawyer,  *  and  that  i>er}uips  she 
would  not  like  to  appear  in  the  witness-box;  but  I  wish  von  to 
know  what  she  is  giving  up  for  you.' 

*  Indeed,    Mr.   Allerton,'    said    Waller  gnivcly,   '  I    put    that 
matter  before  her  as  forcibly  as  my  heart  would  let  me  ;  though| 
in  giving  me  herself,  she  had  already  given  what  is  worth  more 
than  ail  the  wealth  in  the  world.     The  fact  is  that  she  detes' 
the  very  name  of  money.     Through  it,  us  I  gather,  she  believ 
her  father  became  the  man  he  was — and  indeed,  from  all  I  h 
he  worshipped  it ;  through  it  this  unhap])y  man  Koscc*e  has  bee 
tempted   to  do  all   sort^  of  dirty  tricks  ;    through   it,  and  th 
jealousies  and  disappointments  arising  from  it,  her  home,  whi 
might  otherwise  have  been  such  a  ha];)py  one,  has  been  made 
hell ;  through  it,  and  the  plots  and  plans  to  secure  it,  she  w 
almost  separated  from  the  man  she  loves  for  ever.     It  is 
wonder  that  Grace  hates  money.* 

The  lawyer  listened  iu  silence ;  it  was  not  hia  way  to  h 
money  run  down  (as  it  often  is  by  those  who  are  very  willing  t 
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erience  iU  temptationg)  without  pointing  out  tbat  it  may  be 

hleesing  Inuteud  of  a  curse,  but  be  had  nolbiog  to  say  for  poor 

b'e  million.     In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  suspected  that  much 

"se  had  come  of  it  than  even   Grace  gave  it  credit  for ;  and 

sides,  it  was  now  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  his  clients  into 

086  of  a  stranger. 

*  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Allerton,'  continued  Walter,  *  that 
had  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  her  that  even  the  10,000/.  her 
ther  left,  her  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  because  it  might  origiu- 
y  have  been  wrung  from  the  widow  and  the  orphan.' 

*  What  infernal  nonsense  ! '  ejaculated  the  lawyer ;  *  if  Josh 
not  got  it,  it  would  have  been  lost  at  cards  or  on  the  race- 
se.     Upon    my   life,   even   the   best  of  women — but    pray 

go  on.' 

'  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  what  seems  to  me  the  worst 
thing  about  Eoscoe  was  his  setting  poor  Grace  against  her 
fathers  memory ;  to  tell  her  the  truth  was  bad  enough,  but  it 
Mems  he  invented  some  hateful  lie  about  his  having  de&auded 
my  father,  which,  if,  as  I  understand,  you  had  not  set  right, 
would  have  kept  us  apart  for  ever.* 

'  Yes ;  that  falsehood  of  Koscoe's  pozzies  me  still ;  he  had 
generally  ffometking  to  go  u))on,  but  that  must  have  been  pure 
invenUon.  Well,  I  want  you  to  be  with  me  while  I  examine  his 
pers,  which  may  be  very  queer  reading.  He  was  a  methodical 
dlow — a  good  man  of  business  in  his  way — and  if  he  has  not 
t  them,  we  may  find  some  clue  to  his  disappearance.     It's  a 

y  tiling  to  do,  but  we  shall  have  to  break  open  his  desk.' 

*That  is  rather  a  strong  measure,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  No  doubt  it  is ;    but  desperate  diseases   reciuire  des])erate 
«die«.     I  have  his  wife's  authority  to  do  it.' 
Mr.  Koscoe's  sitting-room  was  the  very  abode  of  neatness. 

Ivcrything  that  a  man  of  business  could  want  was  there,  and  in 
place.  Here  the  weekly  bill:)  of  the  household  were  audited 
d  settled,  and  the  tenants  came  to  pay  their  rents.  Huge 
S>  books  with  cla«ps  and  keys,  with  letters  painted  on  them, 
ere  on  the  shelves;  their  proprietor  was  a  man  who  could  have 
on  account  of  his  stcwnrdshij) — though  it  was  never  de- 
,of  him — down  to  the  last  jtenny.  The  de^k,  which  Mr. 
recognised  as  hunng  originally  belonged  to  the  late 
Tremc'nherr>,  was  an  immense  structure,  as  big  as  a  wardrobe. 
It  hud  held  secrets  in  Josh's  time,  which  the  lawyer  would  have 
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given  much  to  have  got   bold  of;  and  it  doubtless  held  secret 
now.    The  middle  part  of  it — the  desk  proper — was  that  to  which 
he  first  gave  his  attention.     It  was  locked,  of  course,  and  with  no 
ordinary  key  ;  and  it  took  some  minutes  with  hammer  and  chi 
to  force  it  open.     It  was  full  of  papers,  all  docketed  and  arran 
with  admirable  neatness. 

*  I  was  wrong,*  exclaimed  Mr.  Allerton,  as  he  cast  his  ey 
over  them.  'The  man  is  dead.  He  would  never  knowingly  ha 
left  these  proofa  behind  him.'  There  were  Btatements  of  accounts 
with  the  two  Miss  Tremenheres — some  of  them  were  memoranda, 
but  all  expressed  in  the  most  concise  and  careful  manner — which 
almost  made  his  hair  stand  on  end:  huge  sums  of  money,  vary- 
ing from  oOO/.  to  5,000^,  which  had  been  received  from  them 
at  different  times,  and  all,  no  doubt,  lost  in  speculation.  On  one 
of  them  borrowed  from  Agnes  not  many  weeks  before  was  written 
in  pencil  the  words,  *Very  difficult';  there  was  no  such  note  lo 
Philipi>a's  loans,  wliich  were  much  more  numerous  and  larger. 

*  What  an  insatiable  scoundrel!'  muttered  the  lawyer;  'and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  spent  every  shilling  on  himself.' 

*  There  is  a  letter  to  Kicliard  with  an  American  post-mark,* 
observed  Walter,  who  was  looking  over  the  other's  shoulder; 
wonder  how  that  came  into  Mr.  Koscoe's  desk.' 

'  I  am  afniid  we  have  no  business  with  it,'  said  the  lawy< 
doubtfully. 

*  I    am    ({uitu   sure  Mr.  Roscoe  had  none,'  replied  Walter. 

*  Richard  has  had  no  letter,  as  he  told  me  himself,  poor  fellow, 
bitterly  enough,  since  he  came  to  England ;    and  his  broth 
keeps^lhe  Ixig,' 

'  Judas  ! '  muttered  Mr,  Allerton,  and  tore  open  the  document. 
'  Great  heavens  !  this  is  news  indeed  ! ' 

*  What  have  you  found  ?  * 
For  a  moment  the  lawyer  was  unable  to  answer  him. 

ordinary    impassive    face    was    full   of  excitement ;    his  ban 
trembled  as  he  read. 

*Thi8  concerns  jou,  my  lad ;  do  you  know  the  handwriting 

*  Indeed  I  do,*  cried  Walter,  greatly  moved ;  *  it  is  my 
father's.' 

It  was  the  document  addressed  to  Walter  which  Kichard 
Iv'ft  for  p;iffty  in  America,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  h 
correspondent ;  it  was  duly  wituessed,  and  set  forth  in  a  himp 
style  that  for  certain  reasons  the  writer  had  changed  lils  na 
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of  VexDon  for  Sinclulr,  and  how  he  had  been  cheated  of  his 
proi>erty  by  his  cousin^  Joseph  Tremenhere.  •  I  have  no  wish 
that  you  should  resume  your  name,  dear  boy,'  it  went  on  to  say, 
*and  far  less  nourish  animosity  against  him  who  wronged  me, 
but  I  have  thought  it  right  that  you  should  know  who  you 
renlly  are  in  case  I  may  not  live  to  tell  you,  and  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  unfortunate  history.  The  man  to  whom  I  havo  entrusted 
thi*  i»aper  is  my  dearest  friend, and  may  be  thoroughly  relied  on.* 

The  frown  that  ha<l  at  first  settled  on  WalterV  face  was  now 
gnccceded  by  a  look  of  the  profoundest  dejection, 

'  Then  Koscoe  spoke  the  truth  to  Grace  after  all,'  he  sighed. 

'Only  just  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose.  I  know 
•omething  you  do  not  know,  Walter,  I  have  great  news  for  3'ou. 
Mr.  Tremenhere,  no  doubt  repentant  of  the  wrong  he  had  done 
your  father,  made  him,  under  certain  conditions,  the  heir  of  his 
whole  fortune.  These  conditions,  by  the  death  of  one  daughter 
and  the  marriage  of  another,  have  been  fulfilled,  except  as  far  as 
Grace  is  concerned,  and  now  in  marryingyou  she  will  lose  nothing, 
for  the  money  which  she  thereby  forfeits  will  revert  to  youriclf. 
Il  WM  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  thus  conveyefl  that  no  doubt 
ouued  Roflcoe,  who  was  previously  in  favour  of  your  marriage,  to 
oppose  himself  to  it ;  why  he  kept  such  a  dangerous  secret  in  his 
pOinession  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  we  may  be  sure  he  never 
intende<l  to  disclose  it,  save  for  reason  good.  However,  it  has 
now  fallen  into  the  proper  hands.  My  dear  Walter,  I  congratulate 
jQU  sincerely  ;  you  are  as  rich  as  Crn^sus.' 

'  You  mean  to  say  that,  thanks  to  this  document,  I  C4in  be- 
come so  ? ' 

*  Certainly  ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  provo  it«  correctness,* 
•And  without  it?' 

*  Well,  of  course  nothing  could  be  proved Madman !  what 

you  done  ?  * 

Walter  liad  suddenly  thrown  the  paper  into  the  fire  and  set 
his  heel  upon  it. 

•You  hav«»  burnt  a  million  of  money  I ' 

*  I  have  burnt  the  only  evidence  of  Mr.  TremenhereV  fraud,' 
tred  Walter  coolly.  •  Do  yon  suppose  that  the  ignorance  of 
miserable  fact  will  not  be  a  greater  comfort  to  her  than  the 
•-n  (hat  ?he  had  all  the  money  in  the  world  ?     Haa  her 

^  e  of  what  money  can  do  been  likely  to  induce  her  to 

value  I*  'e  * 
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The  lawyer  stared  at  him  with  astonishment  and  horror ;  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  said;  his  moral  nature — or  that  second 
one  with  which  his  profession  had  supplied  him — had  suffered  a 
serious  shock. 

'  It  was  too  great  a  sacrifice/  he  muttered,  as  if  in  protest, 
*  to  be  made  for  any  man.' 

'  At  all  events,'  returned  Walter,  smiling,  *  it  was  not  an  un- 
selfish one,  since,  if  Grace  knew  that  her  father  had  robbed  mine, 
I  verily  believe  she  would  have  shrunk  from  me.  She  will  now 
never  know  it.  The  memory  of  her  father,  if  it  cannot  be  what 
it  once  was  to  her,  will  at  least  be  free  from  disgrace,  and  she 
will  not,  through  conscientious  (however  foolish)  scruples,  be 
ashamed  to  take  her  husband.' 

*  There  is  something  in  that,*  admitted  the  lawyer  ruefully. 
'  Walter  Sinclair — for  Sinclair  is  what  you  must  still  be  called — 
you  are  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  your  friend. 
It  was  a  fond  and  foolish  act,  but  it  was  a  noble  one ;  and,  since 
the  mischief  is  done,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
you  are  a  public  benefactor :  failing  your  father's  heirs,  Mr-  Tre- 
menhere's  money  was  to  go  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  and  now  they  will  have  it  without  even 
saying  "  thank  you."  But  at  all  events  we  can  make  them  wait. 
Every  week  your  marriage  is  postponed  Grace  will  be  putting  by 
a  thousand  pounds  or  so ;  of  course  your  engagement  will  now  be 
a  very  long  one.' 

'  It  will  seem  so,  no  doubt,'  said  Walter,  sighing.  *  We  are 
to  be  married  in  the  spring,' 

*  A  very  appropriate  time,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  poeta,'  said 
Mr.  Allerton  cheerfully;  *but  of  course  you  don't  mean  next 
spring  ? ' 

*  My  good  sir,  if  I  had  my  way,  and  dear  Grace  was  herself 
again,'  said  Walter,  *  we  should  be  married  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

PEACE  AT  LAST. 


NoTwrTHSTANMNG  Walter's  lover-like  impatience,  or,  as  Mr.  Aller- 
ton termed  it,  his  stark,  staring  madness,  his  marriage  with  Grace 
did  not  come  off  till  a  considerable  sum  had  accumulated  for  the 
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yoang  people.  Events  of  a  very  grave  nature  interposed  between 
the  enp  and  the  lip.  It  had  been  foreeeen,  indeed,  by  Pr.  Gardner 
that  the  inlolligenc*'  of  the  loss  of  hfr  sister,  which  had  sooner  or 
later  to  be  communicated  to  her,  would  have  a  retarding  effect  on 
Urace's  recovery,  and  this  turned  out  to  l>e  the  case;  but  there 
were  other  circumstances  that  helped  to  depress  and  distress  her, 
an<l  h:id  she  not  had  Walter's  love  to  comfort  her  and  the  prosj>ect 
of  a  happier  futm*e  to  look  forward  to,  there  is  little  doubt  bat  that 

Elbeir  cumulative  effect  would  have  proved  fatal  to  a  constitution 
already  severely  tried. 
No  news  had  come  to  hand  of  either  Mr.  Roscoe  or  his 
brother;  the  lake  still  held  the  remains  of  Agnes  in  its  icy  grasp; 
_  fend  while  it  was  imperative  that  (frace  should  be  removed  from  a 
spot  so  full  of  melancholy  association  as  Halswater,  itwas  arranged 
that  she  sliould  leave  home  with  Philippa  (who  needed  change  of 
scene  at  least  as  much  as  herself)  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  this 
coald  not  be  done  without  awakening  suspicions  and  anxieties 
that  compelled  some  explanation.  Where  were  those  three 
members  of  the  little  household — the  sister  for  whom  she  still 
^ntertained  affection,  however  ill-deserved ;  the  friend  of  the 
family,  whose  absence  was  felt,  if  not  deplored,  in  all  domestic 
arrangements;  and  his  brother  for  whom  she  had  entertained  so 
genuine  a  regard  ?  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  her  why 
^Done  of  them  were  present  to  wish  her  goofl-bye,  and  tlie  con- 
^^b^nence  was  that  she  left  home  a  mourner,  and  more  of  an 
I  invalid  than  ever.  A  house  had  been  secured  for  the  sisters  at 
^K.Ventnor  with  a  large  garden  overlooking  the  sea,  while  Walter 
^Blook  up  his  ({uarters  in  a  neighbouring  hotel.  Notwithstanding 
what  Mr.  Allerton  persisted  in  calling  his  *  gigantic  sacrilice'  (as 
if  it  had  been  a  sale  of  gooili:),  the  course  of  true  love  was  by  no 
means  running  smooth.  Indeed,  at  one  time  Grace's  state  of 
health  became  so  serious  that  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Burnt 
Llion  had  been  burnt  for  nothing — an  apprehension  which,  if  it 
d  not  move  him  to  tears,  brought  the  drops  out  on  the  gooti 
•'fl  brow. 
Tlie  lantl  agent  at  Halswater,  ^hose  place  it  h;nl  bciMi  ^Ir. 
Hoscoe's  intention  that  bin  brother  phould  fill,  was  instructed  to 
liave  (he  lake  dragged  as  soon  as  the  diitap|>eiuanee  of  the  ice 
permitted,  and  the  first  result  of  that  operation  at  the  fo<tt  of  the 
temce  walk  wa.s  titartling  indeed.  The  grappling  hcM>k«  brought 
to  land — not  one  bo<ly,  but  two,  and  neither  of  them  that  which 
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they  Eought.  TLey  were  ihoFe  of  the  two  brothers,  'clasped/ as 
the  newspaper  reports  expressed  it,  *  in  one  another's  arms,'  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  afifecting  incident  of  fraternal  love.  Those 
who  knew  them  well  knew  better.  Mr.  Allerton'a  explanation  of 
the  matter,  at  all  events — and  I  think  it  was  a  shrewd  one — 
foundM  on  his  own  puspicions  and  on  what  Philippa  and  Waltesr 
told  him,  was  as  fullowtt. 

Driven  to  his  wit***  end  by  the  failure  of  hie  plans  and  the 
concealment  of  a  terrible  crime,  Koscoe  had  desperately  concei 
another — the  murder  of  Grace  herself;  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  that  of  aelf-shiughter,  he  had  obtained  the  lx)ttle  of  strychni 
which  was  found  in  his  breast  pocket;  this  conclusion  was  the 
very  one  that  Richard  arrived  at  on  hearing  Philippa*s  story,  and, 
furious  at  the  danger  that  threatened  Grace,  he  had  sought  hi* 
brother  with  the  intention  of  taxing  him  with  this  intention  and 
also  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  bottle.  He  had  found  him  on 
the  terrace  walk,  on  the  very  spot  where  a  similar  catastrophe  had 
occurred  to  Agnes,  and  a  struggle  had  ensued  in  which  boi 
brothers  had  fallen  over  the  clitf.  The  coroner's  jury,  however," 
returned  a  verdict  of  'accidental  death*  in  their  case,  as  in  that 
of  Agnes,  whose  body  was  found  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  it  haWi 
drifted  for  some  distance  down  the  lake. 

The  newspapers  were  studiously  kept  from  Philippa,  but  the 
news  had  to  l)e  told  her,  and  in  due  time  she  broke  it  to  Gi 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  poor  girl's  convalescence  was  retardt 
but  in  the  end  youth  and  love  brought  her  forth  from  tlie  ^•alh 
of  death, 

Walter  Sinclair  was  never  suspected  of  having  borne  the  nai 
of  Vernon,  nor  did  that  circumstance,  since  Grace  was  ignorant 
ii,  affect  the  legality  of  their  marriage.     The  transference  of  hri 
father's  fortune  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt 
not  even  a  nine  days'  wonder — for  who  heeds  a  drop  in  the  oceai 
— except  with  Mrs.  Linden.     That  lady  never  ceased  to  have 
imaginative  interest  in  Josh's  million,  and  to  express  her  astoni 
ment  that  no  heirs  to  Mr.  Vernon  of  Cockermouth  were  e^ 
discovered.     If  she   had    been    informed   on   affidavit   that  any 
human  being  had  sacrificed  such  a  sum,  on  the  altar  of  Hymen 
anywhere  else,  she  would  certainly  have  refused  to  believe  it ; 
he  who  had  done  the  deed  never  repented  of  it  for  an  infrtai 
The  young  cotiple  have  quite  as  much  money  as  is  good  for  thei 
and  Grace  can  think  of  him  who  bad  been  wont  to  call  her 
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little  Fairy,' if  not  with  the  old  trust  and  tenderness,  at  all  events 
without  the  flush  of  shame.  Mr.  Allerton,  who  is  a  frequent 
guest  of  theirs,  and  has  had  many  opportunities  of  contemplating 
their  happiness,  is  compelled  to  own  that  in  surrendering  his 
place  among  the  millionaires  of  England  Walter  has  found  ample 
compensation. 

Philippa — a  changed  woman,  and  greatly  for  the  better — 
resides  within  a  stone's-throw  of  her  married  sister  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  Halswater  Hall,  with  its  sombre  memories,  has  long 
passed  into  other  hands. 

Id  a  fair  garden  by  the  sea  there  is  a  little  toddler  who  has  as 
yet  but  a  single  playmate,  one  who  never  quarrels  with  her  or 
envies  her  the  possession  of  her  many  toys.  He  is  almost  as 
great  a  favourite  with  her  as  he  is  with  her  father  and  mother; 
there  is  a  tender  association  between  them  and  him  of  which  the 
child  knows  nothing.  He  passes  his  days  on  the  sunny  lawn  and 
bis  nights  in  a  well-lined  basket  at  the  foot  of  their  bed,  and, 
though  he  knows  no  more  of  the  Burnt  Million  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  enjoys  his  master's  fullest  confidence  and  affection. 
On  what  slight  causes  hinge  our  poor  human  affairs !  *  But  for 
joo.  Rip)'  says  Walter  gratefully,  as  he  caresses  the  little  creature, 
*  I  should,  perhaps,  never  have  won  your  mistress.' 

THE   END. 


TOb  SOV.— HO.  84,  N.S.  27 
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THE  FARMER'S  FEATHERED  FRIENDS. 

First  on  the  list  stands  that  much-abused  friend^  the  rook. 
Forty  years  ago  he  had  a  rough  time  of  it  in  some  counties : 
from  morning  to  night  there  was  little  peace  for  rooks  on  any 
farmer's  ground.  In  the  flat  counties  they  are  called  crows. 
Very  few  of  the  rising  generation  have  ever  seen  a  pair  of  the  old- 
fashioned  *  crow-clappers,'  or  heard  their  deafening  din.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  them  in  my  youth,  and  have  often  played  on  them. 

A  *  crow-clapper '  was  a  long-handled  machine  like  a  small 
shovel,  the.  broad  part  of  it  about  the  size  of  a  schoolboy's  slate. 
To  this  was  looped  loosely  a  second  piece  of  the  same  size. 
When  this  instrument  was  flourished  vigorously  the  music  (?) 
could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance ;  the  greater  the  distance  the 
better  for  the  ears  of  the  listener.  Nor  was  this  all :  there  was  a 
vocal  part  besides,  which  it  was  expected  the  *  crow-keeper '  or 
rather  rook-scarer,  should  sing  most  lustily. 

These  simple  country  functions  are  almost  things  of  the  past ; 
many  of  them  have  gone,  never  to  return.  Those  of  them  that 
belonged  to  our  boyhood  are  apt  to  recur  to  the  memory  as  life 
advances,  when  much  that  occurred  in  our  early  manhood  is  for- 
gotten. 

That  doggrel  verse  sung  by  the  crow-keeper  I  remember  well, 
having  shouted  it  myself  hundreds  of  times ; 

Fly  crow,  eat  your  spoil,  (spile) 
While  I  sit  down  and  rest  awhile. 
For  you  know  if  master  happens  to  come, 
You  must  fly  and  I  must  run  ! 
Away  crow  !  away  crow  I 

Now  as  this,  when  properly  done,  was  sung  to  a  quick  march 
tune,  the  clappers  marking  the  time  most  energetically,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine  for  himself  the  uproar.  What  rook  with 
any  self-respect  could  eat  his  meal  within  sound  of  such  a  combi- 
nation ?  He  was  fain  to  quit  those  large  fields,  forty  acres  though 
they  measured,  and  betake  himself  to  the  less  guarded  upland 
pastures,  although  even  there  he  had  an  uncertain  footing. 

No  weak-chested  lad  had  the  least  chance  of  getting  that 
musical  post  pf  crow-£ri^htener. 
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"^^Jkaag  thein  warmints! '  old  Fanner  Wills  was  wont  to  exclaim, 
*they  pulls  tbe  turf  up.  If  some  on  *em  aint  settled,  there  wunt 
be  no  feed  fur  the  sheep.  Go  an'  git  the  old  double,  an'  kill 
Bome  on  *em  off.' 

The  worthy  man  had  not  the  fa-intest  notion  that  the  biitls 
were  feeding  on  the  larvir*  of  the  cockchafer  that  was  devouring 
the  roota  of  the  herbage.  *  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name/  i^c-  Thanks, 
hawever,  to  the  writings  of  recent  field  naturalists,  these  creatures 
xhiit  have  been  so  long  unjustly  treated,  now  enjoy — many  of 
them,  at  least— comparative  security. 

The  rook  is  a  specially  industrious  bird ;  he  in  up  early  and  he 
doM  not  roost  until  dusk;  and  when  we  considor  that  from  bin 
fint  flight  in  the  inorijing  until  he  roostH  at  night,  he  is  con- 
tinually clearing  the  fields  and  pastures  from  insects  that  would 
injure  the  farmer's  produce,  we  must  recognise  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  unpaid  benefactors  of  man.  He  steals  some  fruit,  it 
is  true.  Nearly  all  wild  creatures  take  a  small  tithe  from  man  ; 
it  i.H  nnly  their  due,  for  by  their  unwearied  exertions  they  destroy 
those  euemieH,  whose  name  is  legion,  that  he  could  not  combat 
without  their  aid.  Only  those  who  have  lived  with  the  binls  all 
their  lives,  roaming  about  in  the  woods,  over  the  fu-lds  and  the 
waste  lanilii,  can  form  any  opinion  how  much  man  is  indelited  to 
his  feathered  fiends  for  his  welfare  and  comfort. 

Next  to  the  rook  comes  the  jackdaw,  the  shepherd's  assistant. 
Whenever  a  farmer  shoots  one  of  these  bright  little  fellows,  he 
kilU  a  nanitary  inspector  of,  we  might  say,  two  or  three  sheep. 
The  woolly  creatures  are  his  particular  charge.  Where  you  see 
looks  yoa  will  most  likely  see  or  hear  jackdaws  not  far  from  them  ; 
not  invwiably,  but  generally.  With  the  jackdaws  yon  will  find 
the  bcaatifully-marked  starlings.  *Thut  is  never  n  starling,' 
exclaimed  a  friend  of  ours,  on  being  shown  the  faithful  ]Hjrtr.iit 
of  one  of  these  birds  ;  *I  thought  starlings  were  all  black.'  And 
think  many  who  have  not  noticed  them  closely.     If  they  were 

roch  common  birds  they  would  be  highly  prized  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  their  aptness  in  acquiring  various  accomplish- 
menis.  No  British  bird,  not  even  the  kingfisher,  surpaftfce«  in  its 
plumage  the  metallic  beJiuty  of  a  c-ock  »>tnrling  at  his  best.  Kv 
ia  a  gloriooji  fellow,  as  he  puffs  oat  the  feathers  of  hiM  throat, 
drop*  his  fluttering  wingH,  and  ftings  a  love-song  in  hU  mate.  His 
jdlow  bill  i»  almost  a*  bright  as  a  blackbird's.  A  mimic  of  the 
first  order,  too,  he  U. 

27-2 
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For  several  consecutive  years  a  pair  of  starlings  built  in  a 
corner  of  a  room,  in  one  of  my  homes.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear 
the  fine  fellow  sing  to  his  mate  in  that  comer,  unheeding  me,  as  I 
often  sat  quite  near,  busy  at  my  easel.  Apart  from  his  own  melo- 
dious whistling,  he  would  run  over  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birda 
for  her  delight,  giving  now  some  of  the  flute-Hke  notes  of  the 
blackbird,  as  he  sings  in  the  spring  evenings  after  a  shower,  just 
before  the  sun  sinks  low ;  and  then  again  two  or  three  notes  of 
the  storm-cock  or  missel-thrush  would  ring  out>  justas  they  come 
irom  his  throat  as  he  sits  on  the  top  twig  of  some  wind-tossed 
tree,  shouting  in  glee  when  the  gale  is  at  its  highest  and  other 
creatures  are  hushed  in  fear. 

After  that  would  follow  the  '  spink- pink-pink !  *  of  the  chaffinch, 
and  next  the  winter-song  of  the  robin,  his  farewell  to  the  dying 
year.  All  sung  truly,  without  one  false  note.  And  then  the 
odd  bird  would  finish  up  by  mewing  like  a  cat.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  wild  bird ;  the  starling  in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  thorough 
mocking-bird,  as  all  know  who  have  made  a  study  of  him  in  the 
country.  The  young  ones  are  dull  brown  at  first, of  a  peculiar  shade. 
In  spite  of  their  vast  numbers,  and  the  very  easy  opportunities  of 
observing  them,  some  ornithologists  have  described  them  as  soli- 
tary thrushes. 

A  large  fiock  of  starlings  comes  as  a  blessing  to  farm-lands 
where  the  stock  are  pastured.  They  delight  to  be  on  the  backs 
of  the  animals,  on  their  heads,  round  their  feet,  pecking  and  dib- 
bling round  about  their  muzzles  as  they  feed.  Here,  there,  and 
everywhere  are  the  starlings ;  as  the  insects  come  in  sight  they 
have  them,  running  on  the  ground  or  flying!  I  have  often 
watched  these  birds  hawking  for  insects  in  mid-air.  The  amount 
they  destroy  in  a  single  night  when  they  have  young  ones  to  pro- 
vide for  must  be  enormous ;  as  one  watches  them  come  to  their 
nests  their  mouths  and  bills  appear  to  be  crammed  full.  A  nest 
of  young  starlings  will  keep  both  parents  very  busy  from  morning 
till  night.  When  the  cherries  are  ripe  the  starling  will  certainly 
have  them  if  he  has  the  chance,  as  indeed  will  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
sparrows,  chaffinches,  and  others.  Insect  and  grain-eaters,  all 
like  cherries  more  or  less.  If  you  look  at  the  bunch  of  birds  a 
cherry-minder  has  in  his  hand  when  he  leaves  the  orchard  at 
night,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  different  species  visit  the 
trees.  Those  that  are  not  able  to  swallow  a  cherry  whole  peck  at 
it ;  the  starling  is  not  alone  in  this  matter. 
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LookiDgut  t]je  matter  all  round,  and  weighing  the  harm  these 
fruit-stealers  do  agwinst  the  aen'ices  they  render  in  our  fields  and 
orchnrdBy  I  say  contidenlly  the  good  oiitweighs  the  evil  ten  times. 

Ttianlc  God  !  the  wood^  and  the  fields  arc  open  to  the  poorest 
working  naturalist  to  study  in  ;  so  is  the  high  road.  Printed 
bookf)  are  good,  and  helpful  too ;  but  the  three  greatest  books 
\'cn  by  God  to  man  arc  free  and  accessible  to  the  jworest 
ndf  nt — the  book  of  nature,  the  book  of  humanity,  and  one  other 
book.  And  in  them  a  man  may  read  freely,  as  he  has  leisure, 
nnd  be*  i^anitng  his  daily  bread  at  the  name  time. 

To  return  to  our  feathered  friends.  You  will  see  scattered 
about  At  various  distances,  wagtails — or  dish-washers,  as  they  are 
locally  termed — tho  inseparable  companiciia  of  the  cattle  and  star- 
lings. The  common  black  and  white,  or  pied  wagtail,  it  is^  as  a 
rule,  that  you  see  in  the  pasture  lands.  Occasionally  you  may  come 

33  the  beautiful  yellow-breasted  Fpecie?,  but  not  often ;  you 
Hee  fifty  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter.  These  pretty, 
nimble  little  creatures,  so  *  peart/  as  our  country  folks  would  say, 
and  lively  in  their  motions,  are  fly-cAtcher^.  They  trip  and  run 
in  all  directions  round  aK»ut  the  great  helpless  cattle,  catching 
tbcir  small  torment^jrs  on  their  legs,  bellies,  and  even  from  about 
til  'is  and  earn.     The  stock   would  suffer  tortures  if  the 

li.  -  .J  not  clear  their  ears  out.  Many  of  us  know  how  a  poor 
pooy*ii  i'an  will  be  sometimes  literally  black  with  winged  blood- 
sock  ers. 

The  wagtails  brush  and  flick  ul>out  with  their  wings  as  the 
crcatmei  graze,  and  snap  the  flies  that  come  out  in  all  directions. 
Sometime*  half  a  dor.frn  busy  wagtails  will  gather  round  about  one 
«rtr  or  horse.  Kirds  and  animals  underptand  each  otlier,  without 
a  ibodow  of  doubt.  The  friendly  and  practical  little  wagtail 
generally  1     '  '    '    j  nott  in  the  farmcrV  faggot -stack. 

The  wi  /  ^  -nn  come  next  on  our  list.  Thete  include  the 
ciimmon  ring-necked  wood-pigroo,  stock^pigeon  or  stock-dove, 
r-    "    *  -n,  alio  the  turlle-dove.      .\ll  four  vinit  the 

cu  "re  or  leff,     I  have  heard  men  grumble  about 

the  harm  done  by  these;  but  if  you  aik  what  definite  mischief 
Uiere  woa  to  complain  nUjut,  }0U  will  full  to  elicit  anything  worth 
listening  to.  I  have  kept  clo.<e  rwordn,  for  many  year^,  of  their 
eomings  and  going*  in  the  heavily-timbered  an<l  well -cultivated 
p       '  -  particularly  Surn^y  and  .Sussex,  and  haw 

111  :  y  them  ^vorth  Kpcaking  of. 
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*  They  cams  tu  the  fields,  they  gits  in  the  com,  they  gits  all 
over  the  place,  an*  they  spile  the  turmit«.'  This  the  &rmer  tells 
you  as  he  stands  inside  the  copse  waiting  for  a  shot  at  the  pigeons 
He  knows  where  they  come ;  but  he  is  very  far  astray  as  to  their 
behaviour. 

Two  of  the  wild  plants  that  are  the  fiirmer's  worst  foes,u 
weeds,  are  charlock — ^by  him  called  chadlock — and  the  wild  mus- 
tard plant.  The  pigeons  search  out  and  feed  on  these  and  on  other 
ill  weeds ;  but '  they  cums  to  my  fields,'  and  that  is  enough.  So 
do  the  butterflies  and  other  beautiful  creatures,  but  not  to  feed 
on  the  produce  of  his  labour.  The  bill  of  a  pigeon  is  weak  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  woodland  birds ;  not  at  all  fitted  for  digging 
or  pecking  to  any  great  extent.  Their  swallowing  power  is  very 
great,  but  most  of  their  food  is  picked  up  from  the  ground.  Of 
course  the  true  reason  so  many  are  shot  is  because  they  are  good 
birds  to  eat. 

The  turtle-dove  is  a  bird  of  passage ;  he  is  common  enough 
in  some  parts  of  Surrey.  I  have  seen  from  ten  to  thirty  of  them 
rise  from  the  standing  oats,  or  from  the  long  grass  in  the  hay- 
field,  at  one  flight.  One  of  my  friends  shot  a  couple  as  they  were 
rising  from  the  oats,  and  opened  their  crops.  Not  a  single  grain 
of  oat  did  he  find  in  them.  They  were  full  of  a  little  vetch  that 
grew  abundantly  at  the  roots  of  the  oats,  or,  to  express  it  in  true  rustic 
agricultural  phrase,  *at  the  stam  o'  the  whuts.'  I  was  with  the  man 
at  the  time;  after  that  examination  of  the  birds'  crops  he  declared 
he  would  never  shoot  another  pigeon. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things  to  deal  with.  Any  one  fond  of  wild 
creatures  can  soon  form  a  most  accurate  and  impartial  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  good  and  harm  they  may  do,  although  the 
knowledge  may  not  be  gained  in  a  year.  Of  course  one  would 
not  say  no  harm  at  all  is  done.  The  amoimt  varies  according  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  poor  bird  has  no  control — weather, 
or  shortness  of  food,  such  as  acorns  and  beech-mast.  The  trees 
do  not  always  bear  equally  well,  and  then  the  creatures  are  driven 
to  fill  their  crops  with  any  green  food  that  is  not  absolutely  in- 
jurious. But  wild  pigeons,  as  a  rule,  get  their  living  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fields.  They  form  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  fEimiliar  sights  in  our  rural  districts ;  and  to 
many  of  us,  as  to  one  of  our  best  women  poets,  the  *  cushat's  cry  *  is 
dear. 

The  white  rumpled  rock-dove,  or  rock-pigeon,  is  not  a  common 
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bird  in  the  southern  counties.  In  the  rocks  bjrthe  eea  they  have 
their  [avourite  homea.  In  the  north,  where  the  land  in  some 
{kittccti  only  grows  onts  in  scanty  patches,  ))igeon8  may  do  harm, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  can  get  oata  or  nothing  ;  but  in  the 
sooth  uf  England  it  is  diflerent. 

The  sparrow,  or  *8jjadger,'  is  a  fiitnd  to  the  farmer,  nhhough 
he  hiu  from  time  immemoriul  done  1  is  beet  to  ejiterminate  that 
fmail  bird.  Happily  for  his  lands,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing 
tUi^  Altliough  the  commonest  of  our  common  birds,  his  ways  of 
getting  a  living  ai'e  still  not  very  clearly  understood. 

He  is  caught  in  thousands  fur  sparrow  shooters,  and  by  the 
traj).  Then  the  farmers'  sparrow  clubs  claim  their  hosts  of  victims. 
Besides  which,  sparrow  pie,  sparrow  pudding,  and  roast  sparrows, 
spitted  closely  on  long  sticks  or  skewers,  arc  farm-house  delicacies 
lotkg  remembered  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  them.  It  is  not 
very  often  that  the  good  dame  can  be  persuaded  to  give  her  men 
folk  a  treat  of  this  kind;  for  she  very  justly  observes,  ^Drat 
thts  little  things !  it  do  take  such  a  lot  o'  lime  to  get  'em  ready/ 
But  if  once  vhe  makes  up  her  mind  for  the  job,  all  hands  have 
to  set  to  work  to  help  her,  both  men  and  maids ;  and  when  the 
pie,  with  it.s  liglit  golden  crust  well  bulged  up  with  sparrows, 
tender  and  juicy,  is  placed  on  the  table,  cyea  are  wont  to 
gliiften  and  mouths  to  water  and  twitch  in  a  state  of  delightful 
exjH-ctancy. 

The  town  and  country  sparrow  are  the  same  species,  but  there 
is  as  much  dififerencc  between  the  plumage  of  the  two  as  there  is 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  chimney-sweep  and  the  wcll-to" 
do  meohauio.  Philip  S]iarrow*s  surroundings  in  town  smirch  and 
blacken  his  plumage.  As  to  his  habits — to  begin  with,  be  picks 
ap  almost  any  small  triQe  he  comes  across,  nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  with  him.  The  hardy  little  fellow  knows  well  how  to  take 
care  of  hinxself  and  to  make  himself  comfortable.  During  severe 
vinleni  in  pa%t  years  I  have  seen  many  birds  tliat  have  been 
slArred  to  death  or  perished  with  cold,  but  never  a  single  house- 
•parroir*  He  atiachcs  himself  moi^t  |>ertinnciou8ly  to  man,  and, 
badly  though  he  !■<  (n-ated,  he  will  tu^t  leave  him  au<l  his  eur* 
nmndiDgv.  *Theni  there  sparrcrs  rewins  things;  lhemgu»eberrics 
iraot  bev'  a  pint  o*  fruit  on  'em,  the  onssed  things  hev*  pulled  off 
every  fruit  bud  as  thowetl,  mother  wunt  hev'  no  jam  this  year, 
etUB  them  !'  8uch  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  our 
fiurmer  acquaintances  in  my  hearing.     Strange  to  say,  when  the 
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fruit  Beason  came  round,  that  particular  year,  he  had  a  much 
heavier  crop  and  larger  fruit  on  his  gooseberry  bushes  than  he 
had  gathered  for  years.  When  I  twitted  him  with  the  &ct,  he 
feimply  replied  that '  he  couldn't  mek  it  out,  no  how.' 

Philip  Sparrow  bears  no  malice  and  sticks  to  the  farmer.  He 
even  builds  in  bis  thatch  or  under  the  tiles  of  his  house.  If  you 
have  ever  lived  in  one  of  those  old  farm  homesteads,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  if  it  is  summer  time,  almost  before  the  dawn,  you 
will  have  heard  him  begin  his  monotonous  and  exasperating  conver- 
sation— *  Chip-chip-chip !  chisic-chisic-chisic!  chip-chip-chip!'  By 
degrees  the  whole  colony  joins  in.  In  the  stillness  of  early  dawn, 
when  the  farm  is  dead  still,  the  noise  to  one  unused  to  it  is  most 
irritating. 

When  they  have  their  young  the  sparrows  are  most  perse- 
vering insect  hunters.  All  the  day  through,  from  morning  till  night, 
the  cock  bird  continues  bringing  his  mouth  full  of  insects  to  feed 
his  mate  as  she  sits  on  her  nest,  or  their  young  ones.  For  them 
he  hunts  the  fields,  the  hedges,  and  the  gardens.  At  the  time 
they  roost  need  it,  insect  life  in  all  stages,  mature  and  immature, 
forms  food  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  aphides,  those  garden 
pests,  he  diligently  hunts  for,  and  he  carries  off  a  mouthful  at  a 
time.  In  the  hay-fields  he  forages  before  the  grass  is  mown ; 
and  when  the  long  swathes  lie  there  on  the  ground  is  the  time  to 
see  the  sparrows  at  their  best.  They  go  to  the  fields  in  flocks  to 
capture  the  insects  that  swarm  in  and  about  the  newly-cut  grass. 
There  is  a  small  chubby  brown  beetle,  locally  known  as  the  hay- 
chaffer,  that  they  seem  remarkably  fond  of;  they  will  not  leave 
the  hay-fields  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  one. 

When  the  com  is  ready  for  cutting  the  farm  lads  are  shooting 
all  day  long  round  about  the  outskirts  of  the  fields,  to  kill  the 
sparrow  and  keep  him  off  the  wheat,  as  they  say.  Now,  one 
harvest  time  I  owned  a  falcon  and  two  owls ;  to  keep  these  birds  is 
a  matter  of  care  and  no  small  expense,  if  you  wish  to  see  them  as 
they  ought  to  be,  in  full  health  and  perfect  plumage.  My  pets 
were  not  caged  ones.  To  one  of  those  sparrow-killing,  or  sparrow- 
scaring  lads  I  applied,  and  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him.  He 
undertook  to  supply  me  with  shot  birds  at  so  much  a  dozen,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  me  every  evening  at  the  feeding  time.  He 
brought  me  bunches  of  birds  regularly  enough,  but  there  was 
never  a  sparrow  in  the  whole  lot.  Nearly  all  were  insect-feeding 
birds — a  wheat-field  swarms  with  insects  at  all  times — bat  not 
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on«  of  tliem  was  in  any  way  injarious  to  the  wheat.  There  is  air, 
sauHhine,  and  great  wiirralh  in  alnrgc  corn-field — things  wliich  nil 
iofcctti  need  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  flocks  of  birds  that 
n«  from  it  are  not  there  after  the  com  ;  it  ia  the  insect  life  that 
attracts  them.  Fly-catchers  and  willow-warblcrtt  do  not  eat  com  ; 
and  yelt  wilh  the  exflpption  of  one  or  two  young  chaffinchee,  it 
wa*  of  those  two  s]>ecie8  the  bunches  of  birds  were  composed. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  ]>eings  Hiat  have  been  created  with 
nmn  as  hiB  compauione  to  have  fair  play  in  God's  world  ? 

The  HparrowH,  with  other  birds,  throng  the  fields  in  hosls  just. 
before  and  after  the  com  is  cut.  They  pick  up  the  unnumbered 
grains  th^t  drop  from  the  ears  in  the  field.  That  is  their 
opportunity  and  they  make  use  of  it.  If  the  Jews  of  old  were 
forbiddfO  to  muzzle  the  great  ox  that  treads  the  com,  shall  lx^y>i 
be  allowed  to  wantonly  or  unreasonably  destroy  the  little  creature?: 
wbcHtr  fall  we  are  told  the  Allfather  nntee? 

Kvcn  after  a  month  or  six  weeks  have  been  passed  by  them  in 
picking  up  the  scattered  grains,  sharp  as  are  those  thousands  of 
eyw,  they  do  not  pick  up  all,  as  you  may  prove  by  looking  at  any 
whcat-lield  that  has  Iain  fallow  f  <r  any  length  of  time  after  it  has 
been  reaped  ;  the  blades  will  be  ppringing  up  in  all  directions. 

And  *o  we  think  we  have  made  out  a  fair  case  for  persecuted 
Philip  Sparrow. 

TIio  green  plover,  or  lapwing,  is  another  of  the  fanner's  good 
friends.  He  not  only  forms  a  beautiful  and  interesting  feature  in 
the  hindj«cape,  running  over  the  fields  and  meadows,  but,  by  hi^ 
inccnrant  pearch  for  those  creatures  that  infest  some  lands,  he 
confers  on  their  cultivators  more  benefits  than  they  appreciate. 
Being  very  wide-awake  bird?,  happily  for  thcmsclvcF,  they  do  not 
get  interfered  with  as  a  rule.  To  get  the  blind  Bid*"!  of  a  flock  of 
pewits  wants,  as  they  say,  *a  lot  of  o*  nooverin  *  (nmna'uvring) ; 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  experiment  ends  in  failure.  So  much 
the  better  for  those  on  whose  lands  they  come  at  various  seasons. 
Plovers  arc  largely  affected  in  their  movements  by  the  weather. 

The  kestrel,  the  mouse-killing  falcon,  not  only  geta  shot,  but 
insult  id  added  to  injury,  fur  he  U  nailed  up  to  the  end  of  the 
bam*  Tho  falcon  glides  and  hovers  all  the  day,  and  tmtil  lal»*  in 
the  evening,  catching  mice  and  other  small  deer.  The  niimhcra 
of  large  short-tailed  field  mice,  or  voles,  in  some  chalky  u[)land 
pasture*  are  simply  ^tJirtling.  They  are  vegetable  feeders,  and 
when  fail  grown  are  as  large  as  a  half-grown  rat  ;  if  you  examine 
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the  mouth  of  one  you  will  see  it  is  like  that  of  the  hare.  These, 
with  the  fawn-coloured  long-tailed  field  or  wood-mouse,  work  sad 
havoc  in  farm  gardens.  The  kestrel  kills  them  day  by  day,  as  he 
hovers  and  fans  over  field  after  field.  For  this  service  he  is  made 
heartily  welcome  to  a  charge  of  shot.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
a  sage  warning  that  formed  a  copy-slip  in  my  school  days,  *  Put 
not  temptation  in  the  way  of  youth.'  It  applies  to  all  ages,  I 
fancy.  If  the  farmer's  wife  had  not  placed  her  brood  of  chicks 
with  their  mother  under  the  coop  in  the  short  mown  grass  in  the 
paddock  away  from  the  house,  the  kestrel  would  not  have  spied 
them  out,  running  to  and  fro,  as  he  fanned  over  his  mouse-hunting. 
The  sight  rouses  his  hunting  instincts  at  once,  and  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  held  in  check,  choice  Dorking  chicks  though  these 
be.  And  if  he  is  seen  in  the  act  it  is  enough  to  doom  him  and 
all  his  race  for  years  to  come ;  one  chick  that  might  never  have 
attained  maturity  weighs  down  the  balance  of  slain  field-mice  in 
hundreds. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  if  one  of  the  raptores  getfi  killed 
another  takes  up  his  beat  very  quickly ;  so  that  in  spite  of  him- 
self the  farmer  has  his  winged  mouse-himter  over  his  fields  as 
usual.     We  have  yet  much  to  learn  about  bird  life. 

To  the  owls — the  fanner's  feathered  cats  we  might  call  them — 
after  all,  we  give  the  palm  for  usefulness  and  intelligence,  although 
we  have  purposely  put  them  last  on  our  list.  Without  them  all 
his  efforts  might  be  useless,  for  they  prey  on  those  creatures  that 
work  him  harm  in  the  night  time.  Besides  what  they  kill  and 
eat  on  the  spot,  or  take  to  their  young,  they  set  by  a  store  for 
some  future  time.  By  watching  any  pair  that  have  settled  on 
some  farm  you  will  find  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  they  go  to 
and  fro  continually ;  and  they  never  come  to  the  nest  without  a 
quarry  of  some  kind.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is,  I  believe, 
turning  in  favour  of  the  owl  at  last ;  let  us  hope  it  will  bring 
protection  to  other  creatures  also. 


MV  PALACE. 

High  over  the  lamp-post,  high  over  the  street, 
Remote  from  the  traffic,  its  rush  and  its  beat, 
'Neath  a  sky  now  o'erclouded,  now  sunny  and  blue, 
I  dwell  in  the  stillness,  my  dear  one,  with  you. 

My  windows  are  grimy,  my  walls  they  are  bare, 
A  wreck  is  my  table,  a  ruin  my  chair  ! 
Yet  I  prize  them  far  better  than  if  they  were  new, 
For  they  tell  me,  my  dear  one,  they  tell  me  of  you ! 

Untroubled  by  visitors,  tranquil  I  brood, 

At  the  chimney-top's  level  folk  seldom  intrude; 

And  I  heed  them  but  little  if  ever  they  do, 

For  I'm  talking,  my  dear  one,  still  talking  to  you. 

Thep  as  dusk  over  gable  and  roof  hovers  near. 
And  the  first  star  is  faintly  beginning  to  peer, 
Half  a  song,  half  a  sigh,  the  dim  casement  steals  thro', 
And  the  angel  who  breathes  it,  my  dearest,  U  you. 
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TRISTIANE, 

THE   iVOyiAN  WHO   SPEAKS    THE    TRUTH, 

*  We  are  merrjmakera  on  our  way  to  the  capital,  whither  we  are 
betaking  us  for  the  Coronation  feasts.  I  am  Triflor/  said  the 
leader  to  the  host,  who  stood  still  hesitating  in  the  door-way. 

*  Surely  you  have  heard  of  jolly  Triflor — blithe  Triflor.  And  these 
(come  forward,  my  children  V)—niy  lord,  the  host  of  this  fine  inn 
is  going  to  give  us  all  a  shelter  for  the  night,  becanse  he  knows 
that  it  is  cold  sleeping  under  the  stars  in  the  decline  of  the  year, 
and  he  is  a  good  gentleman  who  would  not  have  the  harmless 
amusing  folks  suffer — and  these,  sir,  are — (forward,  children !) — 
Hatto,  who  eats  knives  and  smacks  his  lips  over  them,  who  can 
balance  straws  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  make  faces  so  droll,  the 
sober  water  on  reflecting  them  is  forced  to  break  into  a  laugh. 
Jael — who  can  hurl  the  big  rocks,  whom  you  may  bind  with  new 
ropes  if  you  will,  and — eric !  crac ! — a  little  stiffening  of  his  mas- 
sive thews — he  is  free  again.  Kahilde  and  Kabiong,  the 
matchless  dancers — so  light  of  foot,  you  can  afterwards  cook  in 
their  sound  shells  the  eggs  upon  which  they  have  trodden. 
Tristiane — the  woman  who  tells  the  truth — and  lb,  tamer  of  wild 
beasts * 

As  he  spoke  their  names  the  members  of  that  motley  company 
stepped  into  the  large,  low,  smoky  room,  lighted  by  pine  boughs 
that  were  burning  fiercely  on  the  rongh  stone-hearth  :  Hatto,  the 
juggler,  slim  as  an  ill-conditioned  reed,  with  a  long,  pointed, 
humorous  nose,  and  a  hungry  expression  that  lent  verisimilitude 
to  the  leader's  report  of  his  appetite  for  such  food  even  as  knives ; 
the  strong  man,  short  and  bow-legged,  with  hairy  wrists  and  a 
warlike  demeanour,  yet  with  eyes  more  mild  than  a  calTs ;  the 
dancing  sisters,  pretty,  and  travel-stained,  and  weary,  haddled 
together  in  a  single  cloak  to  keep  one  another  warm ;  Tristiane, 
the  woman  who  told  the  truth — the  host  looked  wonderingly,  as 
she  entered,  at  the  great  form  in  the  dull  scarlet  garb,  with  the 
black  wolf-skins  hanging  from  her  shoulders. 

*  But  what  is  tliat  ? '  he  asked  doubtfully  of  the  new  apparition 
on  the  threshold. 
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•That,*  explained  Triflor,  Ms  the  tamer,  and  that  which  he 
l4  the  /at?i^.' 

The  host  leaped  backwards  in  the  uir  as  he  recogniaed  for  a 
lion  the  »ttrnDgc  animal  staring  at  him  with  stem  yellow  eyes 
from  the  dusk  beyond  the  door-way. 

*  Out  of  my  hoase  I '  he  cried,  possessed  with  a  wild  dismay. 
*  Away  from  my  door!    Hold  on  to  the  beast— chain  him  up!  * 

•Oh,  he  is  very,  vrry  tame,  is  it  not  so,  lb?'  said  Triflorwith 
a  smile  calculated  to  ditarm.  '  Do  not  get  angry  ;  Hatto  might 
tickle  his  nose  with  his  straw,  and  he  would  only  waggle  his  tail. 
Ih,  put  your  hand  in  the  beast's  mouth — you  see,  he  is  as  gentle 
a-s  a  Limb.  He  xvas,  indeed,  very  wild,  but  our  brave  lb  has 
entirely  aubdued  him.  He  will  lie  quietly  under  the  table  whilst 
we  eat  our  snpper.' 

There  is  a  8olid  iron  ring  out  in  the  empty  ox-Btal!,'  said  the 

t,  firmly  uuheedful  of  Triflor'a  demonstrations,  'he  must  go 
ere.     The  tamer  must  keep  guard  over  him,  and  the  door  must 

nafely  barred.  Snorro,  show  (he  man  into  the  stall,'  and  with 
anxious  precision  he  tihut  the  door  upon  lion-tamer  and  lion. 

lb  tume<l  finlly  from  the  door,  without  a  murmur. 

The  warm  red  glare  of  the  pine-4ogs  suddenly  cut  ofi"  from  the 
twilight  air  made  it  seem  darker  and  colder  than  bfforc.  He 
could  hardly  difitinguish  where  he  stood — that  dark  outline  some- 
what rt^nemblcil  the  ohl  baggjige-Wt-iggon  thiy  took  turns  at 
ging  through  the  day;  that  yonder  might  be  a  well ;  and 
tliat  other  a  horse-trough — where  was  the  ox-stall  ? 

*Thi«  way  I '  he  heard  a  young  voice  at  a  little  distance  from 
him.  He  stumbled  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  sound, 
drawing  the  lion  after  him. 

Ho  came  to  a  covereii  enclosure  that  had  long,  wide  openings 
at  about  the  height  of  his  shoulder.  By  contrast  with  the 
pitchy  diurkness  of  the  stall  those  spaas  of  open  night  appeared  a 
milky  blao-grcj. 

'I1^e  ring  i»  on  yoor  right,*  said  tbi*  voice,  still  di:«tant,  bat  in 
another  direction.  M'asten  the  door,  and  I  will  bring  yon  some 
liay  to  lay  on  the  ground.' 

In  a  few  minutes  an  armful  of  hay  came  down  n|Nm  hin  head. 

king  up,  he  wa»  able  t^i  dititinguUh  ngainjit  the  wky  a  wild- 
red,  boyt»h  uatliue. 

'AVhtt  ishi.-4  name  ?  *  Kiid  th«  voice  iti  a  tone  of  deep  interest. 

*  He  ba£  no  name/    Then,  with  a  sudden  bitter  vehemence  : 
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*  It  is  a  mortificaLioij  of  the  npirit  to  be  called  bj?  a  name 
yourt^,  and,  as  I  do  not  know  what  those  other  fierce  kings,  bia 
lirothers,  used  to  call  him  in  their  language,  I  leave  him  unin- 
fiultod  by  a  lesser  appellation/ 

'  Now,  me,'  said  the  boy,  not  quite  nnderstanding,  *  when  ibey 
want  me  they  aay  :  "  Snorro !  Snorro !  "  they  say ;  "  get  up,  Snorro,] 
gn  to  work  I  "  What  I  ask  yoais,  when  you  want  him  to  come ' 

'  Xo  need  to  want.  I  have  him  at  the  end  of  a  chain.  Go, , 
child.     Leave  us  alone.     The  lion  wishes  to  sleep/  I 

'  I  will  bring  him  a  marrow-bone/     He  scrambled  down  the 
wall,  and  the  sound  of  hid  footsteps  died  away  ia  the  night. 

lb  spreiid  the  straw  on  the  cold  ground  and  sat  down  apoD  itJ 
HO  (hat  the  lion's  great,  heavy  head  rested  upon  hia  knees.     The 
yellow  eyes  glowed  at  him  in  the  darkness.     He  passed  his  thin 
hands  through  the  thick,  rough  mane,  clutching  at  it  with  a  fierce 
caress,     'They    have    turned    us    away,'    he    said,   talking    in 
incoherent    murmurs    to     the     brute,     *  because    we    look    so 
dangerous   and    so    bad,    ray    friend.     They  are  afraid  of  us«i 
They  do  not  kuow  how  cold  and   sad  and  sick  we  are.      They 
sa}',   "  See  the  treacherous  eye ;  see,"   they  say,   "  the  gleaming 
fangs."    It  would  seem  they  wished  to  mock  us — but  they  cannot 
know  that,  with  the  will,  we  have  scarcely  the  power  to  attack  Ihcj 
meanest  cur  that  lives,  we  are  so  weary,  so  cold,  so  home-sick,  so 
fallen — alas  I  so  fallen.     Ugh,  the  loathsome  world !  the  lonthsomei 
[leople  !    How  they  laugh  and  shout  at  us  when  we  come  before 
them  in  fool's  gear,  led  in  derision  by  a  slender  flower-chain,  poorJ 
despised,  discrowned  royalty  I    They  cannot  see  it  bum,  theD»  im 
the  once  proudly  flashing  eye — blear  to-day — the  remembrancel 
of  times  when  their  faces  had  blanched  with  terror  at  the  sound] 
of  a  mighty  voice,  when  their  feet  had  been  so  bound  with  fear,J 
they  could  not  have  stirred  from  the  path.     Now  they  wiy  to  us,j 
"  Come,"  and  we  come  ;  "  Go,"  and  we  go.     They  lift  an  impatient' 
hand  to  strike  u?,  and  we  lower  our  lessened  heads,  submitting — 
we  are  so  frozen  and  so  forlorn.     We  have  not  strength  now,  no,j 
nor  spirit  to  resist — --*  I 

He  put  his  arms  round  the  lion,  who  was  shivering  with  coldJ 
and  buried  hia  &ce  on  the  shaggy  head.  He  felt  a  warm,  moist 
touch  repeated  slowly  again  and  again  on  his  cheek,  btreakcdi 
with  burning  tears.     Thus  they  cowered  silently  together.       ^M 

The  dark  ether  kindled  slowly  with  tremulous  jwiuts  of  ^3 
Hut  what  dim  light  entered  the  stall  scarcely  served  to  di»timnuiiJ 
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the  formless  mass  of  man  and  lion  closed  in  a  monstrous  em- 
brace, Heiivy,  broken  Highs  alone  interrupted  the  silence,  and 
oceaaionally  peals  of  dislant  laughter  ringing  from  the  inn,  or  a 
fr!w  notes,  louder  than  the  rest,  from  Triilor's  shrill  instrument. 

*Hei8  piping  for  the  wenches  to  dance,'  said  lb  to  himself, 
and  at  the  sound  arose  in  his  mind  a  clear  image  of  the  whole 
9ccnc — Triflor  sweating  over  the  music,  with  cheeks  expanded 
to  bursting,  beating  the  measure  with  one  flat  foot;  the  girls 
dancing  with  slender  arms  intertwined,  weariness  lending  a  certain 
iauguid  grace  to  their  movements ;  Ilatto  looking  on,  leaning 
inst  the  wall  in  his  favourite  attitude,  one  spindle  leg  across 
the  other,  his  elbows  pointed  out  jauntily  from  his  hips,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  face  distorte<l  in  a  gleeful  grimace,  that  cxixjsefl 
all  his  sharp,  uneven  teeth ;  Jael  in  a  corner,  diligently  pulling 
at  his  stiff  beard  to  keep  himself  awake,  and  nod<ling  notwith- 
»tanding  ;  the  host  and  inn-people  in  ecstasies  of  delight  over  the 
unusual  entertainment ;  Snorro,  quite  forgetful  of  marrow-bones 
and  the  like,  holding  his  sides  at  Hatto*8  facial  pranks;  and  Tris-^ 
tione — the  woman  from  the  mountains? — he  could  not  place  her 
ill  the  scene  his  vivid  imagination  painted.  He  had  not  known 
her  long  enough  to  be  sure,  without  seeing,  what  her  part  would 
be  in  the  meiTy  gathering.  Perhaps  she  was  watching  the  fun 
and  dancing,  listening  to  Triflor*s  jests,  without  smiling.  He  had 
not  yet  seen  her  smile,  and  could  only  picture  her  face  as  wearing 
a  look  of  calm  wonder,  or  less  than  wonder — perhaps,  calm  curio- 
•ity ;  her  eyes,  used  to  resting  upon  dark  mountain  outlines  and 
deep  fir-forests  swayiog  in  the  north  wind,  and  turbulent  moun- 
tain streams,  expressing  wild  interest,  but  scarcely  amuBcment,  at 
Bach  antics.  Or  yet,  perbaps,  with  as  c:tlm  disregard  of  the  noisy 
proceedings,  she  hafl  turned  from  them  and  sat  gazing  at  tbe  fire 
that  flung  her  great  majestic  shadow  upon  wall  and  ceiling. 

lb  drew  from  his  satchel  a  piece  of  dark  bread  and  offered  it 
to  tbe  lion,  who  sniifed  at  it  languidly  and  refustni  it.  He  bit  at 
it  himself,  but  it  seemed  too  bitter  food.  He  restored  it  tn  flin 
satchel,  and  once  more  ^lillowed  his  head  on  the  lionV. 

Gradually,  with  the  course  of  hours,  the  merry  sounds  liom 
the  inn  became  le.^s  then  ceased  altogether,  and  a  deep  »Ul]ucs«: 
held  the  night. 

lb,  wearif^d  out  witli  a  long  djiy's  march,  slumbered  r 
waking  every  now  and  then  with  a  start,  and  wondering      ..  .  y 
where  he  might  be.    Was  that  a  dungeon  in  which  he  lay,  await« 
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ing  death?  At  the  relief,  rememhrance  brought  beads  of  cold 
sweat  out  on  bis  brow.  He  tried  to  keep  awake  to  avoid  the 
horror  of  dreams,  but  the  weight  of  excessive  physical  fatigue 
drew  down  his  lids  in  spite  of  his  endeavour.  He  had  finally 
fallen  into  a  deeper  sleep,  and  was  wholly  unconscioos  when  a 
soft  golden  light  dawned  and  grew  slowly  upon  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wall  and  the  rough  beams  over  his  head,  lending  each 
jutting  edge  a  distinct  dark  shadow.  A  cock  somewhere, 
mistaking  the  sudden  light  for  the  dawn,  crowed  lustily.  At  the 
shrill  sound  lb  started  guiltily,  as  Peter  may  have  done,  and  lay 
motionless,  trembling.  His  fears  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  he 
dared  to  stir  a  little — the  rustling  of  the  straw  comforted  him — 
as  he  lay  wondering  at  the  dim  glory  overhead,  when  he  thought 

to  hear  a  voice  speaking  his  name :  *  lb  I  lb  ! ' 

He  did  not  answer.     His  h^art  burned  and  quivered  within  him. 

*  lb,'  said  the  voice  once  more.  Then  again,  after  a  pause, 
*  lb,  are  you  cold  ? ' 

Eeassur^d,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 

A  late  half-moon  had  just  risen  above  the  low  level  of  the 
horizon,  and  hung  there  a  great,  dull,  golden  jewel.  Its  rays 
touched  and  brightened  faintly  one  side  of  the  figure  that  was 
standing  without,  but  the  face  of  it  was  completely  in  the  shade. 
Still,  from  their  great  shadowy  sockets  lb  could  feel  the  unseen 
eyes  of  Tristiane  fixed  upon  him. 

*  I  came  to  bring  you  that ' — she  reached  him  the  black  wolf- 
skins. 

*  You  are  thanked,*  said  lb,  receiving  them.  *  lb  is  not  un- 
grateful.' 

*  MTiy  do  you  tell  me,'  she  asked  quietly,  *  that  your  name  is 
lb  ?     lb  is  not  your  name.* 

At  the  unexpected  words  lb  fell  back  a  pace,  paling  in  the 
dark.  *You  are  mistaken,'  he  said,  with  dry  lips  that  almost 
refused  their  office,  *  I  am  indeed  so  called.' 

*  Why  will  you  lie  ? '  said  Tristiane, 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  lb  heard  nothing  but  his 
heart  hammering  in  his  ears.  *  Do  you  know,'  he  asked  finally 
in  a  hoarse,  tremulous  whisper,  *  what  my  name  is?  Speak  low — 
in  charity,' 

'  No,'  said  Tristiane.  *  I  know  only  this,  that  you  are  not 
what  you  would  appear.  I  know,  poor  soul,  how  wretched  and 
heavy*laden  you  are.    Your  shifting  eyes  and  hood  drawn  closely 
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your  ashen  faice  have  told  their  story  to  me — and  your  heavy 
ror)t»t«!p9,and  voice  without  ring.  You  are  too  humble,  too  patient 
if  blow8y  to  be  merely  the  low  churl  you  seem.  The  sorrow  I  read 
In  your  eyes  is  too  great  for  a  contemptible  soul.  What  have  you 
to  hide  ?  My  heart  has  cried  out  for  pity  at  sight  of  you.  I 
lave  ye^imed  to  assist  you.  Ease  your  soul  of  its  secret  to  me, 
*ri«tianey  who  never  lies,  gives  you  her  faith,  in  face  of  all  the  holy 
irs,  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  through  her,  but  that  the 
mrd<*n  that  crushed  you  shall  be  made  lighter  by  her  helping 
^you  to  bear,* 

*  (ro  yotirway,'  cried  lb,  in  hot,  frightened  excitement.  *  What 
lave  you  to  do  with  me  ?    I  did  not  call  you — you  are  a  etranger. 

ou  do  not  even  seem  one  like  me,  but  of  a  greater  and  goodlier' 

ICC — go  your  way,  go  your  way.* 
And  then,  unaccountably,  as  lie  looked  at  her,  it  seemed  as 
though  on  the  utter  darkness  of  his  soul  a  door  had  been  suddenly 
»Iiened  beyond  which  shone  a  little  light.  Fewildered  with  a 
tremulous  joy  at  the  bare  thought  of  even  such  partial  release 
from    the  tencbrons   desolation    that     surroundexl    him,    '  Wait, 

litl'  he  cried,  as  she  turned  slowly  to  go.     With  wonderful 
igility  he  climl>ed  the  wall  and  leapt  over  it,  and  stoofl  at  her  side. 

le   clung  to   her   hand.     'Your  pity  has  prevailed,*    he   said. 

There  is  something  in  your  face  that  calls  for  perfect  trust.  I 
km  impelled  to  tell  you,  woman  known  one  day,  what  through  the 
changes  of  many  moons  I  have  jealously  bidden  from  the  very  air 

►f  heaven ' 

Then,  struck  by  a  sudden  torturing  thought,  he  broke  short  and 
Iropped  her  hand,  *Alas! '  he  cried  dolorously,  'but  even  you  will 
ihrink  sway  from  me  when  I  tell  you  of  the  blood  upon  my  hands.* 

*  No/  said  Tristinne.     '  I  knew  of  it,' 
*Thcn  * — he  again  seized  her  hand — '  come  with  me  out  of  the 

He  drew  her  hurriedly  towanis  the  shadow  of  the  oi- 
II.  As  they  crossed  the  moon-lit  sjiace  their  shadows  fell  in 
range  contrast  on  the  dark  earth,  one  so  simply  drawn  and  large, 
ihc  other  so  small  and  bent,  with  crooked  knees  and  a  fantastic 
sunk  dcfp  between  the  shoulders. 
f*My  name,'  said  lb,  almost  in  h»T  ear, '  i«  not  lb,  as  you,  who 
carry  out  the  prophecy  of  ancient  saga^  were  aware  us  soon  fts  my 

Ing  lips  pronoimred  the  won!,     I   -  am  Magnus  MagnuKAon * 

le  stopped,  breathing  hard.  Then  he  went  on  more  rapidly. 
'That  name,  all  unknown  to  yoo,  is  not  so  in  the  capital  to 
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which  our  steps  bring  us  daily  nearer.  When  you  are  there  you 
will,  no  doubt,  hear  it  often  enough,  spoken — I  do  not  know 
whether  more  in  horror  or  contempt.  Some  one  will  point  out  to 
you  the  splendid  lions  hewn  in  stone  on  the  steps  of  the  King's 
palace  and  say :  "  Those  were  made  by  Magnus,  son  of  Magnus," 
then,  turning  from  them,  will  tell  you  a'  story  of  fame  turned  to 
infamy^.  But  you  will  not  believe  me  as  evil  as  they  make  me — 
only  so  weak,  so  much  weaker  than  they  could  conceive. 

'You  see,  I  was  poor,  obscure,  cutting  stone  for  miserable 
bread,  when  there  rose  in  me,  a  low-bom  youth  with  nothing 
but  a  high-sounding  name,  a  passionate  thirst  for  honour  and  ease 
and  the  companionship  of  the  great,  to  whom  I  looked  up  as  to 
bright  stars.  Looking  back  on  those  days  of  my  earliest  dreams 
of  glory,  I  try  to  think  there  was  something  generous,  something 
not  wholly  ignoble,  in  me — but  I  do  not  Imow.  I  do  not  know. 
Inch  by  inch,  steadily  I  rose,  by  the  bare  strength  of  a  sleepless 
ambition.  It  was  not  easy  for  me,  but  I  never  ceased  one  hour 
from  the  whole  eflFort  of  body  and  soul.  From  the  common  stone, 
finally,  I  made  the  perfect  things  you  shall  perhaps  see.  I  gazed 
through  the  bars  at  the  King's  lions  in  their  den,  then  formed 
their  shapes  in  marble,  gloriously  idealised.  I  gained  reverence 
through  the  hard-won  skill  of  my  right  hand.  I  arrived  at  the 
greatness  I  had  coveted.  The  King  himself  begged  me  to  adorn 
his  house  with  shapes  of  strength  and  beauty.  Admiring  men 
came  to  me  and  said  humbly,  "  Master,  teach  us !  "  Clad  in  my 
new  robes  of  dignity,  I  tried  to  forget,  disown,  the  days  when  I 
had  hungered  unsatisfied. 

*  Among  those  who  came  to  learn  of  me  was  one,  a  foster- 
brother  to  the  young  prince  whose  coronation  we  are  going  to 
see;  he  put  his  sharp  chisel  carelessly  to  the  stoife, and  lo!  it 
lived,  What  I  had  spent  my  youth  and  health  in  acquiring,  some 
god  had  flung  to  him  in  reckless  lavishness.  A  burning  bitter- 
ness surged  in  my  heart  at  sight  of  his  work — a  slow,  consuming 
hatred  of  him.  For  I  discovered  in  his  eye  a  lurking  contempt  of 
me.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  The  world  knows  you  not,  but  I  know 
you."  It  seemed  somehow  he  was  aware  of  the  low  origin  I 
concealed,  and  the  old  struggles  I  denied  as  though  they  had 
been  ignominious.  He  found  nothing  to  respect  in  the  long 
effort  by  which  I  had  lifted  myself  from  the  level  sea  of  insignifi- 
cance, only  something  to  laugh  at  in  my  petty  weaknesses.  I 
felt,  though  I  never  saw  him  do  it,  that  he  mocked,  with  the 
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strange  rruelly  of  youth,  the  peculiarities  of  my  person  :  my  gait, 
that  I  had  studied  to  muke  grave  and  dignified — my  low  stature 
had  always  been  a  vexation  to  me,  but  by  my  Btemly  erect 
carriage  1  bad  arrived  at  appearing  almost  tidl;  my  manner  of 
»p*'ech,  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  rendering  soft  and  polished 
an  that  of  the  inhabittiiitd  of  the  Court  where  I  now  figured  as  an 
hoDoored  guest.  He  spoke  to  me  an  to  a  elavo,  that  a  freeborn 
man*  oat  of  his  own  nobility,  refrains  from  calling  ''slave"!  I 
knew  by  some  subtle  sense,  the  projKjrty  of  morbidly  Hensitive 
vanity,  that  he  held  me  up  to  the  laughter  of  his  compaoiona 
and  the  women  of  the  i^alace.  I  thought  I  caught  sneering  aide- 
glancefl  from  their  eyes,  yet  never  anythiug  I  could  complain 
or  appeal  from.  My  life  was  poisuncd.  I  was  too  small  to  viae 
t  the  intiingible  offence  of  their  ridicule, 
*The  King  said  to  me  one  day,  **  Make  me  two  bold  lions  t( 
KUpport  my  throne."  Then  my  enemy,  who  stood  by,  spoke — the' 
dastard — from  his  high  advantage,  "  Let  the  son  of  Magnuii  make 
one  lion,  and  I  will  make  the  other."  The  King  laughed  at  hia 
audacity,  and  said,  "So  let  it  be."  My  hair  was  growing  pre- 
maturely white  with  the  toils  of  a  storm-beaten  life;  his  face 
was  blooming  with  its  first  golden  down.  There  was  a  deep,  re- 
fined cruelty  to  me  in  letting  na  vie  together,  whatever  the  issue 
of  our  emulation.  I  could  not  work  well  with  so  much  stiQed, 
corrotling  hatred  in  my  heart.  My  mallet  grew  heavy,  my 
chisel  unsure;  the  glory  had  gone  out  of  my  work.  It  wan 
a  botch.  When  I  was  forced  to  own  that,  I  shed  tears  wrung 
from  thr  bitterest  humiliation.  Then,  like  a  tliief,  I  slipped  into 
the  room  where  his  statue  stood,  tinishcd,  us  I  had  heard.  Ye.^-, 
his  was  all  that  could  be  wintherl.  Now  it  would  shine  beeido 
izdne,  my  young  pupirs  !  How  ever}"  one  wouM  turn  from  miui 
to  admire  the  i)erfcction  of  Ifis,  and  speak  of  it  tiloud  before  meT 
la  an  access  of  uncontrollable  rngc  I  lifted  my  mallet — but  no!  I 
was  not  so  base — it  was  only  tho  momentary  evil  snggchtion  of 
tDunittrouit  vanity.  A«  I  lowered  my  arm  I  Hud»ienly  perceive*! 
him  (standing  in  the  doc>r,  beneath  the  half-<lruwn  curtuiu. 
Hw  hlootl  llu-n.^,  thf!  fltrii'lintj,  in  all  the  iuKuIent  W-auty  of  hi:* 
youth,  lix»king  at  mc  from  between  his  half-closed  goKU'U  lajihei*, 
hi«  lip«  slightly  curled  in  a  smile,  llis  face  said  plainly,  ^  1 
looked  to  find  him  here,  the  peacock  who  hides  his  feet  I  KortaU' 
ttUly,  I  am  here  in  person  to  defend  my  work  from  hi»  felonioi 
hands.     How  amused  the  world  will  be  lo-morrow  when  I  »hall 
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telL  of  this :  the  great  master  who  sneaks  in  at  night  to  mar  a 
rivaUs  labour  I "  In  an  instant,  before  he  could  cry  out,  he  was 
stretched  on  the  ground  at  my  feet,  the  scorn  transfixed  on  his 
lips,  my  hammer  driven  so  deep  in  his  skull,  I  had  afterwards  not 
strength  to  withdraw  it.* 

The  son  of  Magnus  hid  his  face  in  his  hands ;  his  whole  miser- 
able frame  shook  with  horrified  shuddering  at  the  remembrance 
of  that  scene.  '  But  the  worst  was  not  that,'  he  went  on  ;  *  not 
that  I  found  myself  a  murderer ;  the  worst  was  when,  the  deed 
accomplished,  I  found  myself  to  be  a  coward.  I,  to  whom  the 
respect  of  others,  the  esteem  of  myself,  was  more  than  food  or 
air,  found  myself  trembling  with  abject  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  what  I  had  done.  They  would  be  fatal,  I  knew ;  for  I  had 
never  been  truly  beloved,  only  borne  with  and  respected  for  the 
sake  of  my  talents ;  and  now,  who  would  find  the  least  excuse 
for  me,  who  conceive  any  motive  in  me  but  meanest  jealousy  of 
the  gifts  of  that  youth  whose  very  faults  had  been  as  bright  and 
bewitching  as  my  only  virtues  were  sombre  and  unattractive  ? 
No  one  would  understand  or  feel  the  least  poor  pulse  of  pity  for 
one  whose  sun  had  so  suddenly  gone  down  for  ever.  And  then, 
unexpectedly,  vile  physical  fear,  such  as  I  had,  to  that  day,  un- 
proved, thought  my  nature  incapable  of,  surged  in  on  me  and  dis- 
coloured my  lipa  at  the  thought  of  pangs  the  flesh  can  be  made  to 
suffer.  Veiling  my  eyes  from  the  sight  of  my  victim,  I  slunk  from 
the  palace  and  fled  into  the  night.  From  the  moment  I  took  on 
that  vesture  of  fear  I  seemed  to  shrink  in  stature ;  and  when,  as 
part  of  my  disguise,  having  shaved  my  worshipful  beard,  my  face 
appeared  to  men  as  my  internal  nature  had  suddenly  appeared  to 
my  own  inner  eyes,  stripped  of  all  charitable  veils,  my  face  showed 
the  weak,  mean  mouth  of  a  coward,  I  had  worn  hidden  beneath 
the  dense  hair,  even  as  my  soul  revealed  the  shameful  weakness 
I  had  striven  to  cover  and  ignore.  Homeless  vagabond  from  that 
hour,  unrecognisable  in  my  humble  guise,  I  wandered  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  scene  of  my  fall,  suspicious  and  afraid  of  every 
shadow  by  day,  hag-ridden  by  night. 

*  And  lo !  the  strange  colours  my  life  takes  on !  When  I  had 
reached  a  place  that  seemed  safe,  comes  across  my  path  the  lion  that, 
from  a  seeming  likeness  to  myself,  my  starving  heart  clings  to — for  is 
not  he  too  an  exile,  he,  too,  debased  from  a  high  estate,  a  mockery 
of  himself,  weak  and  early  old  from  the  inclemency  of  Fate  ?  And 
I  must  stay  with  him — a  man  cannot  live  wholly  loveless  I — and 
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with  him  a  Bervant'a  servant  to  Triflor — no  condition  too  vile  for 
me  now.  And  suddenly  dies  the  old  King,  and  Triflor  sees 
good  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  Prince,  and 
a  horrible  attraction  draws  me,  too^  back  to  the  old  haunts  I  h^ve 
ghacmed — a  strange  excess  of  fear.  For  the  htibit  of  fear  has 
grown  on  me.  When  I  tremble  now,  it  is  with  the  accumulated 
terror  of  months.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  some  one  now  in  my 
presence  were  to  speak  of  Magnus,  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  fright  I 
should  be  forced  to  leap  up  and  cry,  "  I  am  Magnus  !  "  All  else 
in  me  has  been  degraded  and  lost  in  that  feeling,  all  the  lofty 
qualities  I  boasted  of  in  the  days  of  my  pride.  Sometimes  in  the 
still  of  the  night  I  try  to  remember  what  little  good  I,  who 
thought  myself  not  a  bad  man,  really  did  in  thorfe  days — and,  alas  ! 
it  teems  so  little  that  I  doubt  if  I  was  ever  good  at  all.  And 
do  you  know  what  is  my  greatest  torment  now  ?  That  in  thinking 
of  the  man  I  killed  [  always  see  his  face  as  it  was  at  his  best 
and  brightest.  In  his  eye  that  persecutes  me  is  no  hatred,  hi.< 
lips  wear  no  scorn,  (ill  I  almost  doubt  he  ever  wronged  me,  and 
none  of  the  justice,  only  the  blackness,  of  my  deed  remains.* 

lb  ceased,  staring  at  the  visionary  face.  The  moon  had  gained 
on  the  shadow  in  which  they  had  stood.  Tristiane  was  full  in 
the  silvery  light,  but  lb  still  in  the  dark. 

*  And  now,*  he  said,  turning  to  her  once  more,  and  there  wiis 
wild  appeal  in  his  voice,  *  I  have  told  you  what  manner  of 
I  am,  I  have  placed  my  life  in  your  hands — what  will  you  do 
with  my  life  ?  How  will  you,  who  have  never  done  wrong,  deal 
witli  me  whose  whole  life  has  been  evil  ? ' 

Then  Tristiane  said  slowly,  *  I  will  be  your  friend.  I  will 
lore  you.  I  will  shield  you  in  all  the  days  of  your  dtrnger.  I 
am  strong.  Oh,  my  wounded,  way-worn  brother,  lean  upon  me 
and  TtmtV     She  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

lb  did  not  take  them,  but  stopped,  startled  and  hesitating, 

though  suddenly  in  a  dream  sometliing  of  peace  and  jny  and 
tisc  of  redemption  had  come  into  the  night  of  liis  life  and 
he  feared  to  move  lest  he  should  wake ;  then,  an  hU  slow 
bfain  seized  the  value  of  her  wordf,  he  fell  forward  at  htr  f-ef, 
azid  olaffped  his  arms  about  her  kncvs,  antl  hid  his  face  in  her 
gsnnent,  sobbing  like  a  little  cliild. 


At  dawn  the  strange  caravan  moved  on  southwarcU  over  the 
lexiing  land  —  beginning  to  wither  and  turn  brown  in  the 
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autumnal  air.  Last  of  all  in  the  fantastic  procession  came  lb, 
leading  the  lion,  his  eyes  turning  for  ever  through  the  weary 
marches  upon  the  great  figure  of  Tristiane,  whether  distinguished 
far  ahead,  seeming  to  help,  with  one  careless  hand,  Jael  with  his 
waggon-load,  or  lingering  behind  with  the  foot-sore  Kabiong.  The 
unswerving  devotion  of  his  gaze  still  followed  her  when  the  light 
failed  and  she  seemed  but  a  shadow  within  the  shade;  and 
when  at  last  they  had  reached  a  resting-place  for  tlie  night 
and  they  might  talk  softly  together  a  while,  and  his  face  rest  a 
little  upon  her  hands,  the  world  seemed  less  a  foe,  and  life 
less  wholly  accursed. 

Day  by  day  the  little  troupe  neared  the  capital.  At  last,  one 
evening  at  sunset,  they  came  in  sight  of  its  towers  glowing 
faintly  far  away  in  the  dying  red  light.  Triflor  clapped  his  hands 
and  shouted  with  wild  delight.  lb  felt  himself  grow  cold  to  the 
heart.  A  black  mist  hid  the  distant  prospect  from  his  eyes.  He 
stopped,  overcome,  and  would  have  sunk  upon  the  earth  but 
that  he  felt  the  strong  hand  of  Tristiane.  He  looked  up  at  her. 
They  walked  on  together  without  speaking. 

The  merry-makers  came  constantly  in  contact  with  other  tra- 
vellers approaching  the  capital  by  the  same  road.  Now  splendid 
companies  of  horsemen  passed  them — now  groups  of  peasants  in 
their  holiday  clothes. 

The  Feasts  of  the  Coronation,  which  were  to  last  seven  days, 
were  within  one  day  of  beginning,  when  Triflor,  in  his  tinsel, 
for  the  first  time  stood  on  his  little  platform,  clashing  his  cym- 
bals to  attract  the  passers'  attention,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the 
deafening  music  inviting  them  to  enter  his  booth  and  enjoy  for  a 
small  consideration  the  wonders  therein  to  be  displayed.  The 
crowd  flocked  in  under  the  old  curtain,  eager  to  be  amused — a 
lazy,  happy,  holiday  crowd  that  laughed  heartily  at  Hatto's  tricks, 
and  wondered  with  wide  eyes  at  the  ease  with  which  Jael 
lifted  huge  weights  and  held  them  balanced  in  one  knotty  hand. 
The  girls  in  spangled  kirtles  danced  daintily  before  their  ad- 
miring eyes,  waving  their  long,  bright  scarves.  lb,  with  a  faint 
show  of  trepidation,  led  forward  the  lion — ^who,  worn  out  and 
impotent  and  half-blind  as  he  was,  still  looked  rather  formidable — 
and  astonished  the  lookers-on  by  placing  his  hand  in  the  terrible 
red  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  making  him  leap  through  a  hoop 
and  perform  other  clown's  feats.  Then  Kahilde  led  him  around, 
the  fierce  desert   king,    by  a  flower-chain,  to  symbolise    the 
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triumph  of  Love,  lb  following  her  at  a  few  steps*  distance  with 
a  dmwn  sword  to  impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  her  riak. 
The  pallor  of  his  strange,  hollow  face  an  he  stood  up  before  the 
raanj  eyes,  and  the  drops  of  sweat  that  appeared  on  hid  fore- 
head as  at  a  sadden  wild  wave  of  the  lion's  tnil  the  crowd  broke 
out  in  a  loud  cry,  lent  a  touch  of  reality  to  hid  acting.  The 
crowd  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  finally  led  the  Hon  out  of 
their  sight. 

Tristiaue  had  been  standing  a^mrt,  idly  leaning  against  one 
of  the  roof-supporting  shafts,  half  hidden  hy  the  evergreens  that 
for  oniament  had  been  twined  about  them,  interrainglcd  with 
bright  berries.  Carelessly,  when  lb  had  vanished,  she  let  her  eyes 
stray  over  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  They  had  been  fastened 
for  a  few  seconds  on  one,  the  only  one  there  whose  fjice,  rising 
above  the  rest,  was  on  a  level  with  her  own,  when  Triflor  came  ujj 
to  her  and  suddenly  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  crowd  upon 
her.  He  jointed,  at  her  with  the  end  of  his  wand :  '  This,'  he  said, 
•is  the  Woman  who  tells  the  truth.* 

Tristiane  stood  composed  and  unembarrassed  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  so  niany  eyes. 

Suddenly  some  one  at  the  further  end  of  the  booth  broke  out 
laughing.  Triflor  caught  up  the  laugh.  'Ha!  the  gentleman 
bughs.  He  Ihinka  such  a  woman  should  indeed  be  set  up  a1  a 
show  like  a  strange  and  very  nire  animal.  The  manner  of  Tris- 
tiane, this  truthful  woman,  however,  is  perhaps  different  from 
what  the  geutlemau  has  sup|>osed,'  Then,  addressing  the  whole 
community,  *  Do  you  know  the  saying  in  the  legend  of  long 
ai^o  —that,  one  who  in  all  his  days  has  not  lied  shall  surely  he 
to  tell  falsehood  from  truth  in  others?  That  docs  my 
i.i.tiane.  That  her  presence  may  not  seem  a  reproach  to  the 
ladies  here  who  cannot  do  as  much,*  he  added  apologetically,  *I 
will  confess  that  she  has  lived,  deep  among  the  uupopuloiia  moun- 
Uiins,  a  life  of  perhaps  enforciHl  innocence.  To  account  for  her 
imperior  size  we  must  suppose  her  to  have  fed  ou  strange  fruits. 
Her  fame  as  a  si'cr  reaclnMl  mc  as  I  wua  panning  through  thoR* 
{larU,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  awakened  instinct  of 
curioeity  in  her  concerning  the  worUi  of  smaller  and  less  truthful 
Iwingi*,  I  was  enabled  to  bring  her  thus  far.* 

From  the  statuesque  nqioHt?  of  her  face  one  might  have  sup- 
pove<i  Tristiane  qtiite  unconscious  of  Triflor**  word;. 

'Approach,  approach,  and   put    hor  to    tbe    tesft/  punmcd 
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Triflor ;  *  approach — ^however  clever  yon  maj  be,  joa  cannot  hope 
to  baffle  her.' 

The  crowd  came  a  little  nearer,  laoghing  £untlj  in  vonder,not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say  to  her. 

*  Come,*  said  Triflor  encooiagingly, '  see  f(»  yoorselTes.  Tell 
me,  Tristiane,  is  it  not  so  that  I  had  some  exceUent  saosages  and 
cabbages  for  my  early  meal  ? ' 

Tristiane  shook  her  head. 

'  No  more  did  I.  Yon  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  die  does 
not  know  that  I  had  bacon  and  onions,  but  is  sure  I  ate  no 
cabbage.' 

'  My  name  is  Knat — is  that  not  so  ? '  asked  a  voice  at  her  right 
hand. 

She  looked  aroi^nd  at  a  strong  sonbamt  fellow  with  gold  rings 
in  his  ears. 

^Yes;  Knut.' 

^  And  I  peddle  earthen  pipkins  in  a  great  basket  about  town 
for  a  living?' 

*  No.' 

*  But  I  plough  and  dig  the  earth,  watering  it  with  sweaty  for 
a  harvest  ? ' 

«No.' 

*  Then,  perhaps,  I  am  a  cook  of  my  great  Lord  Sweyn's,  and 
fashion  dainty  dishes  for  his  tooth  ? ' 

*No.' 

The  crowd  showed  signs  of  interest.  Several  broke  in  with 
questions.  But  Tristiane  fixed  her  attention  only  on  the  man 
with  the  ear-rings. 

'  Then  I  tell  you  finally.  I  live  by  water — carrying  it  in  jars 
as  it  is  wanted  for  the  luxurious  bath  of  some  fair  Court-lady.' 

'No.' 

*  No  ?    Should  you  say  that  I  was  a  seaman,  then  ?  * 
Tristiane  nodded  assent.    The  man  started.    A  murmur  of 

wonder  passed  through  the  crowd. 

*  And  my  ship,  the  Viking^  reached  land  last  night  ? ' 

*  Your  ship  ?    Not  the  Viking,'' 

^  And  we  are  not  to  spread  sails  again  until  the  feasts  are  over, 
and  young  Erik  established  king  over  us.' 

'  Erik  the  glove,  and  Sweyn  the  hand  I '  said  a  voice  some- 
where in  the  crowd,  that,  however,  no  one  heeded.  *Erik  the 
mask,  and  Sweyn  the  &ce.' 
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Am)  now  TrisUiiDe  wus  assailed  with  i(ue»(icna  from  all  ndes, 
Somelhing  of  awe  came  into  the  faces  of  the  peojile  as  ehe 
answered  theiu  one  after  the  other;  no  question  trivial  enough  to 
make  her  quiet  eyes  disdainful,  nor  so  cunning  and  clever  as  to 
make  her  hesitate  in  answering.  She  Btoo<l  looking  over  their 
beads  with  far-seeing  eyes  that  seenacd  ecarcely  aware  of  them. 
Gradiwilly  the  questions,  asked  at  first  with  light,  eager  curiosity, 
grew  fewer,  and  it  came  to  eeem  a  rather  solemn  thing  to  stand 
under  those  deep  eyes  and  have  untruth  read  in  your  face. 

*Tristiane,'  said  a  voice  juat  near  her,  when  finally  hilencehad 
fiillen  on  the  people,  *  now  heed  me  awhile.' 

She  turned  to  the  speaker,  the  tall  man  who  had  arrested  her 
attention  before  ;  the  only  one  whose  eyes  met  hers  from  an  equal 
height.  He  was  dressed  in  a  common  garb,  and,  judging  from 
that,  might  have  been  a  common  peasant.  A  fierce  red  beard  hid 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  There  was  a  keen  brightness  in  the 
light  of  his  steadfast  eye. 

Tristianc  returned  his  linn,  hirge-cycd  gaze;  then,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  speaJv,  iuterru]tttd  Lim, 

*  M'hy  will  you  speak  ?  Your  garb  is  a  lie.  Your  conduct  is 
lie.  Those  clothes  do  not  belong  to  you,  nor  does  the  character 
ou  assume.  You  have  no  need  to  speak  to  be  told  by  me  that 
jou  are  lying.'  And  then,  more  gently,  as  she  looked  at  him 
whrtfce  eyes  were  on  here  as  steadfastly  as  before,  nnabathed  by 
hpr  reproach,  *  What  need  have  you  to  demean  yourself  'i  You  are 
brave  enough  to  keep  true,  and  strong  enough,  and  great-hearted 
and  noble  enough,  as  I  can  see.' 

The  booth  was  finally  deterted;  Triflor  and  Hatlo  and  Jael 
wont  forth  to  seek  what  amusement  or  interest  the  city  might 
afford  them.  The  little  dancers,  weary,  retired  to  rest.  TriK- 
tlane  remained  with  lb,  who  had  bten  left  to  keep  guard  over 
Tndor*8  possessions. 

*I  am  crushed  with  tint  wrigiit  of  n.^  '  he  faid  to  licr. 

*  It  wems  but  a  day  since  I  passed  thron:  t-lreets  at  night, 

a  trembling  shadow,  I  can  still  feel  the  blood  upon  my  clothe*. 
It  Imd  come  to  seem  a  little  like  the  ]jast,  to  Imtc  a  little  the 
dimtjcss  of  a  dream  ;  but  now  again  1  feel  the  beat  of  my  luart  I 
felt  in  my  earliest  rcmorce,  and  I  rumiot  free  tnysrlf  of  tho 
thought  he  must  be  still  lying  nndifcovercd  betide  hia  blocd- 
bespattered  masterpiece.* 

Tristiane  comforted  him  with  her  hand,  hiid  gently  en  his 

vou  av.— ito.  84,  ffj.  :<» 
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head  in  the  dumb  eloquence  of  pity  too  deep  for  words.     He 
lifted  liis  head  from  between  his  knees,  and  looked  up  at  her. 

'  Your  face  dispels  the  viaion,*  he  said,  after  intent  gasing. 
*  Your  touch  makes  my  head  cool.  I  can  almost  think  sometimes 
that  I  have  been  forgiven,  for  your  sake,  because  you  have  cared 
about  my  misery.  When  I  look  at  you  long — long — there  seems 
to  come  to  me  a  voice  from  somewhere  far  away  that  whispers  to 
my  heart  a  promise  of  peace,  to  be  fulfilled  some  time — ^before  I 
die,  perhaps,  or  after.  Surely  it  was  a  token  of  some  relenting 
in  Heaven  towards  me  that  you  should  come  to  me  at  the  time 
of  my  most  hopeless  pain.  You  have  lifted  me  a  little  out  of 
the  slough  where  I  am  fallen.  From  your  complete  courage  I 
have  gained  this  little  strength  :  that  I  do  not  pity  myself  any 
more,  but  exult  with  a  savage  gladness  that  I  have  suffered  so 
much,  suffer  so  much,  and  can  perhaps,  at  length,  with  my  exqui- 
site torture  hope  to  pay  my  just  debts  and  stand  up  a  free  soul 
again.  Tristiane — Tristiane  ' — seizing  hold  of  her,  like  a  frigh- 
tened child — *  say  again  that  you  will  not  leave  me.  Sometimes, 
iu  dreams,  my  suspicious  soul  tells  me  that  you  have  gone;  and 
then  when  I  awake,  though  it  is  still  black  night,  it  seems  like  the 
dear  dawn  when  the  thought  returns  to  me,  "I  have  you  yet" 
You  arc  the  last  spar  to  which  a  desperate  man  is  clinging,  who 
but  for  you  must  sink  in  a  sea  whence  is  never  a  re-arising.' 

He  clung  to  her  arms  as  though  indeed  to  save  himself  from 
death,  his  haunted  eyes  straining  from  their  orbits.  She  soothed 
him  as  a  mother  her  delirious  child. 

He  grew  quiet  again  at  her  words ;  and,  being  full  of 
memories,  went  on  in  a  rambling  way  to  talk  half  to  her,  half 
to  himself,  of  his  old  home  and  old  friends,  and  old  acts  and 
thoughts. 

'I  wonder  who  now  lives  in  the  quiet  house  at  the  end 
of  the  street — the  quiet  street.  I  had  a  little  garden  enclosed 
by  high  walls.  There  was  a  fig-tree.  There  was  a  dark 
pool  by  which  I  used  to  sit  and  meditate.  1  could  watch  in 
it  the  reflection  of  the  sky.  I  remember  a  little  rosy  sunset- 
cloud  I  saw  melt  away  there  one  night.  Swallows  had 
built  under  my  roof.  I  used  to  water  a  rose-tree.  Oh,  how 
could  I  love  such  simple  things  as  I  did,  and  yet  be  a  bad 
man  ?  How  could  it  be,  Tristiane  ?  And  my  old  brown  volumes 
I  used  to  read  when  I  was  tired  of  wielding  the  mallet ;  and  my 
shapely  lions  that  I  made !    Oh !  if  it  could  be,'  he  groaned,  and 
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rniog  homesickness  crowdetl  ia  his  c>e:^,  '  that  1  uiight 
once  more  watching  the  rosy  cloud  float  in  the  well  of  my 
own  garden ;  that  I  should  stand  in  my  own  walls,  about  each  stone 
of  which  a  thousand  memories  wreathe,  and  hew  into  beauty  the 
spotless  marble,  hamming,  perhaps,  113  I  used  ;  that  men  like 
myaelf  might  take  me  again  by  the  hand  and  converse  with  me 
pleasantly  of  arts  and  dix^ams  and  destinies !  I  never  loved  my 
fellow-beings  very  warmly ;  there  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  us,  somehow.  T  was  still  a  solitary  soul  when  I 
lived  in  intimate  communion  with  them ;  but  now,  how  I  could 
feithfully  love  the  least  among  them — if  I  were  only  as  I  u?ed  to 
be — if  I  were  just  worthy  to  touch  their  hands  ! ' 

THstiane  led  Lim  gradually  to  forget  as  he  answered  her 
[^questions  concerning  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  and  customs. 
|Bhe  listened  attentively. 

^"      *And  Sweyn?     WTio  is   Sweyn?     I  have  beard  that  name 
twice  to-<lay.' 

•  He,*  said  lb,  *  is  the  captain  of  the  king's  guards.     We  were 

not  friends.    I  never  liked  him,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between 

us,  and  now  I  think  I  could  love  bim  for  that  same  reason.    He  ia 

in  high  favour  with  young  Erik  ;  an  idle,  ease-loving  boy,  Erik, 

beloved  mostly  for  the  sake  of  his  father,     I  have  beani  say  that 

Sweyo,  no  doubt,  will  wield  the  sceptre  whilKt  the  other  wear* 

c  crown.     He  is  worshipped  by  the  peoj»le  for  his  daring  deed* 

battle.     He  u  great  in  body  as  in  soul.     The  glamour  of  glory 

about  bis  n&me.     He  is  a  hero.* 


Tristfane  could  not  sleep  that  night  for  the  many  new  thoughts 
iat  fermented  in  her  brain.     The  long  hours  of  darkness  for  her 
painted   with    ever-shifting   fijjj^tires   and    fieeues,   through 
rhich  shone  one  etarlike  idea,  and  illumined  them  all  with  clear, 
on  varying  rays. 

At  sight  of  her  on  the  following  day,  lb  was  impressed  with 
le  set  purpose  in  her  face. 
«  What  are  yon  going  to  do,  Tristiace  ?  *  he  asked,  in  wonder  at  it. 
•Do  not  a?k  me,  lb.     It  is  true  that  I  have  a  deed  to  per- 
irm.     I  think,  maybe,  it  was  because  I  forcfelt  dimly  that  I  was 
to  leave  the  quiet  »hephcrd*folk  and  n;inglc  with  this 
reat  world.* 

iked  at  her  with  troubled,  anxious  eyes. 
*  Where  are  yon  going,  Tristiane  ? '  he  cried,  seizing  hold  of  her 
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hand  when  in  the  evening  she  was  about  to  go  forth  on  her  secret 
mission.     *  Do  not  go,  Tristiane.' 

Tristiane  turned  back  with  a  smile  that  reassured  him. 

'  It  is  for  the  best,'  she  said,  and  departed. 

He  walked  up  and  down — up  and  down  like  a  caged  lion — as 
long  as  her  absence  lasted.  Weak  tears  of  relief  came  to  his  ejes 
as  she  stood  before  him  again. 

*  Oh,  you  must  not  leave  me,'  he  pleaded.  *  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
lost  jou  for  ever  each  time  you  go  from  my  sight.  It  is  like  suf- 
fering death  over  and  over  again.  And  to  have  you  go,  not  being 
able  to  follow  you  with  my  persistent  thought — I  was  all  afloat  in 
a  black  sea,  Tristiane.    Say  you  will  not  go  again.' 

liut  Tristiane  shook  her  head. 

*  I  must,  lb.    It  is  best.' 

*  Oh,  why  have  you  secrets  from  me  who  have  shown  you  all 
my  heart?  But  no;  forgive  me,  Tristiane.  I  will  not  complain. 
No,  I  am  content ;  only  say  you  will  always  sm'ely,  surely  come 
back  to  me,  and  I  will  hold  my  peace.' 

But  his  anxious  eyes  dogged  her  every  least  movement  on  the 
days  that  followed,  and  an  unconquerable  pain  commlsed  his  face 
at  her  repeated  absences.  At  her  return  each  time,  with  redoubled 
silent  fervour,  he  clung  to  the  blessing  of  her  presence. 

*  You  look  so  happy,  Tristiane,'  he  said  once.  *  Your  face 
wears  a  hopeful,  expectant  look.  For  what  pleasant  thing  are  you 
waiting  ? ' 

And  another  time  he  said  with  a  sharp,  sorrowful  voice : 

*  I>o  not  look  at  me  like  that,  Tristiane — as  if  you  did  not  see 
me  at  all,  but  some  one  else  beyond — as  if  some  great  person  stood 
behind  me,  and  I  were  too  small  and  insignificant  to  conceal  him 
in  the  least,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice  were  lost  to  you  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  him.  Ah,  Tri&tiane' — with  sudden  anguish — 
*  what  has  come  between  us  ?  Sometimes  now,  though  I  hold 
your  hand  and  see  your  face,  I  feel  as  though  you  were  far  away 
and  lost  to  me  utterly.'  But  at  the  pained,  startled  look  she  gave 
him  he  went  on  x^enitently :  *  No — no,  Tristiane,  do  not  have  any 
care  of  what  I  say.  You  know  I  am  never  quite  in  my  right 
mind  nowaday?.  Make  allowances  for  me.  No,  nothing  is  tme 
but  that  you  have  been  good  to  me  and  are  not  going  to 
forsake  me.' 

One  morning  she  found  him  labouring  under  a  terrible 
agitation* 
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Tristiano,  I  cannot  bide  from  you  vliat  I  have  seen/  he  said. 
*  Silence  would  strangle  me.  You  muet  tell  me  what  id  the  gold 
ring  fastened  aroond  your  neck.* 

Tristiane  instinctively  liftod  lier  hand  to  her  neck,  and  felt  the 
gold  ring  there  stirred  with  the  sudden  wild  pulsation  of  her  heart. 

*  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  return  last  night,  and  as  I  waited 
sleep  overtook  roe.  When  I  woke,  the  first  pale  glimmer  of  dawn 
lighted  the  sky.  I  had  not  heard  your  footsteps  as  yon  came  bark, 
and  for  my  peace  I  mast  make  sure  with  my  eyes  that  you  were 
near.  80  I  crept  to  where  you  slept,  and  was  patisiied,  and  about 
to  retire,  when  I  distinguished  by  the  faint  light  a  glitter  on  your 
bare  neck  that  could  scarcely  bo  a  stray  lock  of  your  hair.  1  came 
nearer — I  could  not  help  it — and — whose  ring  is  that  great, 
golden,  strangely-chiselled  ring,  that  might  fit  the  hand  of  Thor? 
For  whom  are  you  leaving  me,  Tristiane  ?  Why  are  you  de- 
ceiving me  ? ' 

There  was  that  in  her  face  when  she  said,  *  Will  you  not  trust 
me,  lb  ?  *  that  made  his  anger  vanish  as  mi;$t. 

*  Ves,  I  will — r  will !  *  he  cried,  with  a  passionate  revnlfion  of 
feeling.  '  You  shall  never  hear  another  murmur  from  me.  How 
dare  I  question  you  I  I  will  trust  you  as  far  as  death,  and 
farther.  I  will  trust  you  as  the  true  and  steadfast  stars  that 
return  every  night  for  ever,  and  that  It  would  be  a  stupid,  blas- 
phemous thought  to  doubt.* 

*  How  your  face  shines,  Tristiane!' 
The  great  day  had  finally  arrived.     The  whole  population  bad 

flocked  to  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  to  see  the  new  king  borne 
in  triumph  foremost  in  the  glittering  procession. 

From  where  they  had  stayed  quietly  at  home  in  the  old  booth 
lb  and  Tristiane  could  hear  faintly  the  joyoui^  acclamations  of  the 
ipeople,  and  the  noises  of  pipes  and  drums.     lb  had  not  dared  to 
denture  forth. 

*  How  your  face  shines,  Tristiane  I '  he  had  €zld  innumerable 
ftimes  that  day.  Whenever  he  looked  at  her  it  struck  bim  anew. 
*  Why  does  your  face  shine? ' 

But  she  had  not  told  him.  Wlien  he  grew  restless  and  excited 
at  the  noises  without,  she  look  hid  hand  (juietly  in  her  own,  and 
made  him  Icll  her  about  his  old  home,  and  the  fir-tree,  and  the 
well,  and  the  swallows  under  tJie  roof.  It  always  teemed  be  could 
rer  stop  when  he  began  talking  of  them. 
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•How  would  it  be  with  you/  said  Tristiane,  tunuBg  her 
shining  face  away  as  if  her  secret  most  appear  written  there,  *  if 
one  should  say  to  yon,  ^*  You  may  go  back  to  the  old  house.  The 
past  shall  be  forgiven,  the  dark  days  forgotten.  You  shall  sit 
again  under  your  own  trees  and  watch  the  peaceful  sky  reflected 
in  the  well  of  your  own  garden  ?  " ' 

•  Do  not  say  such  things  to  me/  cried  out  lb,  in  anguish. 
<  You  were  never  cruel  before.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  tor- 
turing me  lo  death  ?  * 

Tristiane  was  silent,  but  she  pressed  his  hand  hard  to  her  side 
to  keep  from  speaking. 

*  How  your  face  shines,  Tristiane ! — how  your  face  shines !  * 

It  seemed  to  her  the  light  had  never  been  so  long  in  fiuling 
away  before.  She  came  to  the  door  and  lifted  the  curtain 
certainly  a  hundred  times  to  see  how  much  the  sun  had  declined. 
Finally  the  red  glow  began  to  narrow  in  the  clouds,  and  left  them 
grey.  The  streets  were  again  full  of  the  people  that  had  before 
been  massed  together  in  the  he^irt  of  the  city.  The  merry- 
makers got  home,  Triflor  bursting  with  food  for  conversation.  The 
lights  were  lit  in  the  booth ;  everything  was  made  ready  for  the 
nightly  performance,  sure  to  be  attended  by  great  crowds  on  such 
a  holiday. 

Finally,  that  too  was  over, 

*  Do  not  leave  me  to-night,*  said  lb,  holding  Tristiane  by  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  ^  I  am  so  filled  with  strange  fears  and  fore- 
bodings. My  heart  stops  at  every  sound.  I  need  to  know  that 
you  are  near  to  live  through  the  night.' 

*  I  will  be  back  in  a  little  while.  Do  not  ask  me  where  I  am 
going.  I  cannot  tell  you — not  yet.  It  may  be,  you  too  will  be 
glad  to-morrow.     Good-night.* 

The  sky  was  full  of  stars.  Tristiane  walked  on  hurriedly. 
The  streets  were  still  alive  with  people;  it  was  too  great  a 
holiday  to  go  to  bed.  She  proceeded  without  hesitation,  as 
going  over  well-known  ground.  Finally  she  came  to  the  King's 
dwelling.  She  showed  a  ring  at  the  palace-door,  and  was  led  in 
unquestioned.  Passing  through  the  corridors,  her  cars  were  met 
with  mingled  sounds  of  music,  and  wassail,  and  laughter.  They 
grew  less  as  she  approached  a  well-known  chamber  far  apart,  and 
when  she  had  entered  it,  and  the  heavy  bearskin  curtain  had  dropped 
behind  her,  she  found  herself  again  in  perfect  stillness.  Her  heart 
was  beating  loud  with  emotion.    She  held  her  glad  eyes  fixed 
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u|)on  iLe  door  opposite  tlie  one  ILrougb  which  she  had  come.  She 
lad  uot  waited  long,  though  it  Heemed  long  to  her  imputieut 
tpirity  wheu  the  curtain  was  suddenly  lifted. 

Trlsiiane  moved  one  quick  step  forward — then  stopped  short 
and  stared  in  dumb,  pleased  wonder  at  the  man  who  had  entered. 

She  had  seen  him  l)efore :  once,  the  first  time,  in  peasant's 
attire,  for  it  was  the  tall  man  with  the  red  beard,  and  many  timet 
[nee  in  plain  soldier  s  garb ;  bat  never  him  nor  any  one  arrayed 
ith  fiunilar  magnificence. 

A  long  mantle  lined  with  costly  tuts,  snowy  and  soft,  fell  in 

;ly  folds  from  his  shoulders.  His  purple  tunic  was  bordered 
gold.  A  heavy  roll  of  twisted  gold,  the  two  meeting  ends  of 
which  were  beaten  in  similitude  of  lions*  head?,  curled  around  his 
.poverful  neck  and  betokened  his  exalttfd  rank. 

His  face,  in  unison  with  hi.s apparel,  tlmt  night  had  assumed  a 
voddcn  splendour.  Uis  vigorous  head  and  crisp  long  hair  shone 
like  burnished  metal.  His  eyes  had  the  steady  gleam  of  jewels  ; 
his  great  brow  the  purity  and  polish  of  some  precious  marble; 
bis  lips  a  more  vivid  purple  than  his  garment.  An  inward  &ro  of 
lladness,  a  mighty  purpose,  seemed  to  hare  lent  his  heroic  stature 
(Imoet  god-like  pro^iortions. 

♦  Welcome,  Tristiane,*  he  said  to  her,  approaching. 

*  And  is  it  Sweyn  ?  '  asked  Trisliane,  abashed,  for  he  scarcely 
'veemed  the  same  man  she  had  importuned  so  many  days  with  her 

iusUtent  pniyers. 

*  Even  Sweyn.* 

'  You  wear  ttuch  a  glad  visage  to-night*  I  know  that  yon  have 
gained  of  the  King  the  purdou  I  have  asked.  Is  it  not  so?  Th« 
•on  of  Magnuj  may  return  to  hii*  home,  and  have  restored  \aj  hitn 
hiii  weakii  and  his  work,  and  sometliing  of  the  old  peace  Hud  the 
dignity  that  is  more  to  him  than  air  to  breathe?  Is  it  not  so? 
^Ah,  you  ore  good — good — good.'  Triatiane,  with  impulsive 
^^ratitude,  seized  his  hand  and  bent  to  Jciss  it.  Sweyn  withdrew 
it  ipilckly. 

•  I  am  glad  to-night,  but  not  for  that,  Tristiane,*  he  said. 
Tristiane  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  sorrow,  and  the  nhining  light 

Went  oat  of  her  face.  *  Vou  have  not  obtained  it  yet  ?  And  I 
lOst  come  again,  and  i$till  again  and  again  !  Do  you  know  how 
ly  times  you  have  &aid  "  Come  to-morrow  "  to  me  ?  How  many 
[times  I  have  come  here  burning  with  hope  iind  gone  away  chilled 
with  diiappointtnent?     I  thought  that  thh}  should  be  the  b»t. 
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Yoa  proxni^:ed  to  ai«l  zne.  I  saw  in  jour  face  that  joa  bad  truly 
that  intention.  Are  jou  not  eo  powerful  with  the  young  king  aa 
they  say  ?  Ah,  surely  I  thought  to  hold  his  pardon  in  xny  hands 
to-night,  written  out  fair  and  clear.  I  thought  to  have  taken  it 
home,  and  to  have  wakened  him  where  he  slept  with  the  lion,  and 
have  shown  it  to  him.  How  he  would  have  wept  for  joy  on  my 
shoulder  I  0  Sweyn — oh  mighty,  magnificent  Sweyn — ^how  long 
mu&t  I  wait  for  that?  One  day  would  be  so  much  gained  horn 
desperate  wretchedness!  Why  do  you  dally  ? — of  whom  they  say 
that  but  to  ask  of  the  King  is  to  obtain  ? ' 

Sweyn  smiled  slowly,  fixing  his  strangely  bright  eyes  upon  her 
as  he  spoke-  ^Tristiane,  you  of  the  wise,  truthful  eyes,  are  after 
all  the  simplest  woman  in  all  the  world.  The  first  silly  wench 
from  the  street  could  answer  that  question  of  yours*  You  can 
see  men's  spoken  lies  in  their  faces,  but  have  not,  it  appears,  the 
gift  of  divining  evident  truths  left  unuttered.  Why  am  I  slow  to 
answer  your  petition,  and  eager  to  let  you  come  here  night  after 
night  to  learn  from  my  lips  how  your  suit  is  advanced  ?  What  is 
the  fate  of  Magnus  to  me  ?  But  your  presence  within  my  doors 
is  more  than  the  interests  of  this  vast  realm.' 

Tristiane  stared  at  him  blankly,  not  understanding.  •But 
you  are  going  to  get  Ib's  pardon  for  me  ? '  she  faltered ;  *  you  are 
going  to  do  as  you  have  promised  !  * 

Sweyn  laughed.  *  Ah,  how  simple  you  are !  how  simple  you 
are  !  You  are  like  the  great  pine-trees  of  your  mountains,  and 
th.e  grand  grey  rocks,  and  the  pure  cold  wind,  and  the  deep- 
blue  mighty  elements!  What  an  ever-renewed  delight  you 
are  to  me,  Tristiane  I' — the  laughter  passed  from  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  were  intensely  earnest.  *Xow  forget  for  a  moment 
that  petty  coward,  not  worth  the  breath  we  use  to  speak  his 
name,  whom  out  of  your  own  generosity  you  would  wish  to  save, 
and  lifcten  to  me  a  little.  I  am  Sweyn.  I  have  fought  many 
battles.  I  have  seen  death  close  in  the  face  and  smiled  at 
it.  My  name  is  one  that  makes  the  enemy's  blood  stand  still 
in  his  chilled  veins.  I  nm  a  king  in  all  but  the  name. 
There  are  thousands  who  will  do  my  will  at  a  sign.  I  can  choose 
to-morrow  a  bride  among  the  most  beautiful  and  noblest  in  the 
land — and  yet,  until  I  saw  you,  I  was  as  lonesome  as  a  creature  of 
which  kind  only  one  has  been  placed  upon  the  earth.  I  have  been 
friends  with  men,  and  yet  not  of  them.  I  have  led,  commanded, 
ma  le  use  of  them,  been  above  them.    And  so  my  life  has  been 
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with  a  hidden  want.  But  when  I  saw  you  first — when  to 
fy  the  young  king's  freak  we  had  gone  forth  on  a  merry- 
king  time — something  in  me  cried  out  at  the  sight :  "  You  have 
and  your  peer/'  Your  frank  eyes  looked  straight  into  miney 
used  to  looking  down  into  others'  eyes,  and  your  soul  shone  out 
from  them  in  its  fearless,  stainless  attitude,  A  simple  majesty 
breathed  from  your  quiet  lineameutp,  I  distingninhed  an  awful 
beauty  in  them — you  are  so  greatly,  strangely  beautiful ;  the 
common  herd,  too  dull  and  blind  to  recognise  gofla  when  they 
walk  among  them,  do  not  even  suspect  your  beauty !  I  said,  before 
leaving  you,  "  She  shall  be  Sweyn's  bride  " — and  yet  I  had  not 
Xesolved  what  my  next  movement  towards  you  should  be,  when  I 
earned  that  you  had  urged  to  see  me.  I  wondered  what  you 
would  want  of  me.  There  was  something  sublimely  laughable  in 
our  petition — you  cannot  be  aware  of  it,  being  unhke  any  one 
Ise ;  I  was  staggered  by  the  touch  of  greatness  in  your  simplicity, 
that  made  you  come  and  trust  the  cowering  lamb  to  the  genero- 
sity of  a  bloodthirsty  lion,  relying  upon  a  bare  word  of  his  not  to 
harm  it,  but  to  save  it  from  the  other  lions.  There  was  something 
unanswerable  in  the  high  reasons  given  by  you  for  mercy  and 
pardon — something  fatal  to  argument  in  your  complete  ignorance 
of  mean  and  revengeful  motives.  Ah,  you  are  not  cunning  like 
other  mortals.  You  say  exactly  what  is  in  your  mind — you 
ither  have  no  knowledge,  or  else  a  noble  disdain  for  sinuous 
8 — and  my  soul  bows  to  you,  Tristiane  !  * 
Tristiane  stood  like  a  statue,  and  listened  to  his  words  without 
averting  her  puzzled  face,  that  bad  turned  by  one  faint  shade 
paler  as  he  spoke. 

^Tristiane/  pursued  Sweyn  more  hotly,  and  coming  nearer  to 
her,  *yon  shall  never  leave  me  now.  You  do  not  understand. 
Sweyn  loves  you.  Sweyn  has  chosen  you  for  his  bride,  for  it  is  fit 
a  lion  should  have  a  lioness  for  his  mate.  Sweyn  has  dei^piKcd  for 
oa  all  (he  artful,  accomplished  beauties  of  the  Court — for  you, 
WB  like  a  perfect  tree  among  the  wind-blown  hilU  Tlie 
proudest  in  the  land  shall  bow  to  you,  the  mistress  of  Swe]^!, 
who  is  prouder  than  any,  and  yet  himself  bows  before  you.  Oh, 
beloved — your  lashes  are  Uke  a  line  of  sunlight  across  the  great 
august  eyes,  darkly  blue  and  deep  like  the  sea.  In  ixMsesstou  of 
you,  my  goddess,  I  am  myself  nplifled  and  m;tde  a  god.  I  am 
Joyoua  as  they,  transcending  all  human  |x)wers  of  gladness,  since  I 
cnn  hold  your  great  and  gracious  body  in  my  longing  arms,  and 
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call  you  Tristiane — my  Tristiane — my  beautiful,  beloved  Tris- 
tiane.' 

The  young  warrior  came  towards  ber  with  oatetretched  arras, 
his  eyes  sbining  with  a  wonderful  brilliancy,  not  far  from  the 
fervour  of  passionate  tears,  his  firm  lips  trembling  for  once  with  an 
unspeakable,  perfect  tenderness. 

Tristiane  watched  him  with  troubled,  fascinated  eyes.  A 
sudden  beautiful  softness,  even  as  a  reflection  from  his,  came  into 
her  face.  She  did  not  seem  able  to  move — but  when  she  felt  the 
first  slight  touch  of  his  hand,  as  though  suddenly  awakening,  she 
cried  out,  '  No,  no,  you  must  leave  me,  I  must  go  to  lb.' 

'Never  again,  Tristiane,  You  shall  forget  lb.  What  is  lb? 
I  hate  him.  He  shall  have  his  pardon,  the  cur,  but  you  shall 
never  see  him  again,  I  will  teach  you  to  forget  him.  We 
be  happier  together  than  mortals  had  dreamed  to  be.  We 
live  in  more  than  human  splendour :  I  in  the  divine  radiance  of 
your  face,  you  in  the  light  of  my  tremendous  love — that  will 
force  from  you  a  similar  love  in  return.  Do  you  think  you  will 
not  love  me  as  I  love  you?  To-morrow,  I  tell  you,  Tristiane, 
you  will  give  me  throb  for  throb — because  we  were  made  for  one 
another.  I  recognised  you,  marked  you  mine,  as  soon  as  my  eyes 
met  yours.  You  are  my  own  by  right  of  the  stars,  of  my  birth, 
of  my  strength.  Sweyn  has  always  conquered  I  And  he  holds  you 
now,  and  you  are  his  for  ever — but  you  have  turned  pale — you 
have  become  so  cold.' 

*  Let  me  go,*  said  Tristiane.  *  I  am  standing  in  the  dark,  all 
in  the  dark.  Only  this  is  clear.  I  must  go  back  to  lb.  I  have 
promised  never  to  leave  him.  He  cannot  live  without  me.  His 
life  has  been  so  sad  !    Let  me  go.' 

'  No,  no,' cried  Sweyn,  vehemently,  *I  abhor  the  very  thought 
of  your  past  contact  with  that  man.  He  shall  never  lift  his  base 
eyes  upon  you  again.  Is  it  not  enough  that  he  shall  be  pardon 
for  your  sake  ? ' 

'  Let  me  go.    You  must  let  me  go.     He  will  die  if  I  lea 
him.    He  needs  me.    He  has  only  me  in  all  the  world.     I 
true  to  him  for  ever.' 

*  You  will  forget  him,  I  say.  I  will  make  you  forget  him.  Hoir 
dull  you  are,  Tristiane,  and  ignorant  and  cold  1  Do  you  not  knoVt 
Tristiane,  that  you  shall  love  me  ?  That  it  is  not  possible  for  an  im- 
mense love  like  mine  to  awaken  no  answering  love  in  the  beloved 
That  your  only  home  is  my  arms,  your  resting-place  my  heart  ?* 
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*  No,  no,  no ! '  cried  Tristiane,  in  strenuous  protest,  shuddering 
away  from  him.  *  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  sayiDg.  But  I  am 
going.    I  am  going  back  to  lb.' 

She  moved  to  go,  but  he  caught  her  without  a  word  before  she 
could  reach  the  door. 

*  Stay,'  he  said,  in  a  command  that  was  still  an  appeal. 

*  I  am  going  back  to  lb.' 

*  You  shall  stay,'  he  said  fiercely,  between  set  teeth,  losing  his 
head. 

His  terrible  strong  arms  were  around  her.  Their  faces  were 
within  an  inch  of  one  another.  Her  eyes  glowered  sternly  into 
his  beneath  her  stormy,  gathered  brows.  Each  could  feel  the 
other's  quick,  angry  breath  fanning  his  hot  face. 

Then  began  a  mighty  struggle.  It  was  a  contest  as  between 
two  lions  of  equal  powers  and  courage.  AMthout  a  sound  from 
their  lips,  but  occasionally  a  sharply  drawn  breath,  they  strove 
together  for  a  few  seconds,  she  for  freedom,  he  for  mastery. 
Suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  triumph,  she  broke  from  his  arms  and  made 
a  step  for  the  door.  He  overtook  her,  and  held  her  fust  again 
with  a  burst  of  hoarse  laughter.  She  felt  a  death-like  sense  of 
cold  creep  over  her,  realising  the  nselessness  of  her  efforts, 

Sweyn  stared  for  a  moment  in  her  fierce,  unyielding  blue  eyes, 
then  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  flung  her  from  him.  *  Go — 
go  back  to  your  son  of  Magnus ! '  he  cried,  out  of  his  mind  with 
blind  wrath.  *  I  renounce  you.  What  have  I  to  do  with  a  woman 
rigid  as  stone  with  resistance  of  me  ?  I  demeaned  myself  to  strive 
with  a  woman — but  you  have  driven  me  mad.  Go,  go  back  to 
your  shameful  lover ! '  he  shouted  with  an  increase  of  unreasoning 
rage.  *  You  would  have  saved  him,  but  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
sold  him.  Mark  me  in  this.  He  shall  be  taken  and  put  to  some 
terrible  death  before  your  eyes,  I  myself  will  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  yes,  with  my  own  hands.  Do  not  imagine  that  he  bball 
escape  justice — or  revenge  call  it  now  more  properly.  There  is 
no  hole  on  earth  so  small  he  can  hide  in  it  from  me.  Go,  go  now, 
if  you  will,'  and  he  dashed  from  the  room. 

Tristiane  stood  still,  stunned.  Her  arms  dropped  at  her 
sides.  The  room  swam  before  her  eyes,  then  all  grew  blank 
before  them,  and  she  reeled  stupidly  to  the  door. 

She  knew  not  how  she  reached  the  open  air,  but  suddenly 
she  found  the  stars  above  her  head.  The  keen,  cold  wind  restored 
her  to  her  genses,  that  had  seemed  failing.    With  labouring  heart 
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and  trembling  feet  she  hurried  on  in  the  direction  of  Triflor's 
booth.  Everything  was  hopelessly  confused  in  her  mind.  She 
seemed  walking  in  utter  darkness.  Only  this  was  clear  to  her: 
that  she  must  hurry — hurry — and  take  lb  away  somewhere  and 
hide  him.  As  the  thought  of  his  danger  pressed  harder  npon  her 
she  started  to  run.  An  occasional  drunken  song  met  her  ear. 
Once  or  twice  she  missed  the  way  and  had  to  retrace  her  steps. 
The  night  made  everything  look  unfamiliar. 

It  seemed  to  her  she  had  been  wandering  about  the  city  for 
many  hours,  when  she  finally  reached  what  she  thought  to  be  the 
street  she  was  looking  for.  Yes,  she  remembered  it.  The  booth 
was  at  the  other  end.  She  hurried  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
into  the  almost  utter  darkness,  for  the  torch  placed  in  an  iron 
ring  at  the  corner  had  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  starlight  was 
dim.  Kow  she  stood  on  familiar  ground.  There  was  the  booth. 
All  might  yet  be  well. 

She  felt  her  hair  rise  on  her  head  with  a  sudden  mortal  fear  as 
she  entered  the  enclosure.  For  in  advancing  she  stumbled  over 
disorderly  masses  lying  about  the  ground.  Then  she  became 
aware  of  the  stars  above  her  head  peeping  in  through  the  broken 
roof. 

'  lb !  lb !  *  she  cried  out,  and  began  groping  madly  about 
among  broken,  ruined  things.  Suddenly  her  hand  met  something 
soft  and  warm — the  lion.     lb,  then,  must  be  near. 

He  lay  by  the  lion — quite  still.  She  shook  him  and  called 
to  him. 

He  drew  a  long  sigh.  '  Tristiane  ? '  he  asked  faintly,  as  though 
awaking  from  a  deep  slumber.  Tristiane  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
him.     ^  What  has  happened,  lb  ? ' 

*  Ah,  is  it  you  ?     Thank  God  it  is  you ! ' 

*  What  is  it,  lb  ?     What  has  happened  ?  ' 

'  What  know  I  ? '  he  said  feebly.  *  A  brawl — a  drunken  mob. 
They  set  out  to  tear  down  the  place — for  fun.  All  fled.  I  was 
afraid  to  go  at  first,  and  then  something  fell  across  my  legs  and  I 
could  not,  because  I  was  so  faint.  It  is  there  now,  and  holds  me 
down.     Can  you  lift  it  ? ' 

She  lifted  the  beam  ;  he  crawled  from  under  it. 

*  Can  you  stand,  lb? '  she  asked.  *  Can  you  walk?  Oh,  lb  ! ' 
she  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  most  piercing  anguish,  *we  are  in 
dacger ;  we  must  fly — to-night — this  minute — and  I  have  brought 
this  upon  you!    Oh,  do  not  ask  me — I  cannot  tell  you.    For 
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the  Bake  of  pity,  do  not  ask  me.  Only  this :  we  must  fly. 
Whither?  I  do  not  know — only  away  from  this  city  filled  with  our 
enemies.     Come,  come,  lb.' 

But  lb  had  sunk  again  to  the  ground.  '  I  am  hurt,  Tristiane. 
I  camiot  walk.  We  cannot  fly.  No  matter,  Tristiane.  I  have 
long  expected  it.  Pou*tbe  so  distressed.  I  was  lying  in  a  stupor 
a  little  while  ago,  that  seemed  like  death,  and  it  was  such  peace 
as  I  have  never  known.  I  think  I  could  lie  still  here  to-night  and 
let  them  come  that  eeek  me,  and  kill  me  if  they  would — and  call 
it  a  relief.  A  beautiful,  grand  denial  of  all  the  past  it  would  be — 
would  it  not,  Tristiane? — to  meet  my  death  like  a  man  in  the  end, 
after  having  shunned  it  so  long  like  a  hunted  hare,'  he  asked;  and 
then,  in  a  whisper,  *Are  they  looking  for  me?'  And  through  an 
exquisite  sympathy  she  could  feel  the  fever  of  fear  that  had  come 
:k  upon  him  in  spite  of  his  courageous  words.  Tristiane  did 
)t  answer. 

*  Are  they  looking  forme?'  he  asked  ngain. 

*  Oh,  lb,  I  will  save  you  yet,*  she  cried  out,  *  I  will  save  you 
yet.^  There  vn\s  not  a  moment  to  lose.  She  stooped  and  ^nithcrcd 
him  in  her  arms — o  light  weight,  scarcely  more  than  a  child's,  he 
iWas  BO  wasted  away  with  sorrow  aiid  pain  aiul  fear.  Wi(h  a  sigh 
of  relief  he  let  his  he.id  drop  on  her  shoulder.  He  felt  so  safe 
in  those  strong  kind  arms. 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  hesiuting — where  bhonld  she  go? 
Then,  as  a  sudden  light  came  back  to  her  mind,  the  thought  of 
Knut  and  his  boat,  that  was  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  Coronation 

^asts  were  over,  the  last  day  of  which  was  about  to  dawn.  Knnt, 
the  sake  of  Kabinng's  sweet  eye*,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  booth ;  and  Tristiane,  scarcely  listening,  had   heanl  long 

^counts  of  hU  boat,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  a 
'rnpid  whi^prr  ^\\e  told  lb  of  if.  They  could  n»»t  venture  to  follow 
the  fertile,  populous  river  road,  but  most  travel  to  their  dc£tina- 
tiiin  over  unfn*qu»*nt*'<l  downs  aV>ng  the  desolate  sea-coast. 

*  Vou  know  the  vmys  ;  direct  me,'  said  Tristiane.  She 
moved  to  the  door,  and  camo  again  imder  the  open  sky,  *Thc 
lion!*  said  lb,  sorrowfiilly.     Without  a  word  she  turned   back. 

'he  lion  was  stamlinji^  titmining  hii*  t'hnin  after  lb.  She  unfas- 
tened him  and  led  him  along.  The  three  went  forth  into  the 
larkncfs. 

Af.  daybreak  the  rifcy  wns  far  behind  them.  They  had  reache*! 
unimpeiled  the  verge  of  the  sea.     When  the  light  ma<le  things 
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distinct,  Tristiane,  who  from  the  first  dim  glimmer  of  dawn  had 
been  glancing  anxiously  behind  her,  to  make  sure  they  were  not 
followed,  stopped  and  let  lb  softly  on  the  ground.  They  dared 
not  travel  in  the  daylight  on  the  exposed  bare  bigb-land ;  one 
least  mischance  would  be  fatal,  Tristiane  felt,  and  she  would  not 
risk  it.  In  a  little  hollow,  veiled  by  a  few  ragged  bushes,  they 
lay  all  day,  lb  with  heroic  forbearance  refraining  from  questions 
concerning  their  flight ;  for  which  her  eyes  rendered  him  grateful 
praise. 

When  the  darkness  had  come  on  again  Tristiane  arose  and 
resumed  her  burden,  lb  seemed  heavier  than  before,  for  she  was 
faint  with  hunger  and  consuming  agitation.  She  bad  not  dared 
to  beg  for  bread ;  they  must  vanish  from  the  land  like  shadows, 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  passage.  lb,  exhausted,  slept  fitfully 
in  her  arms.  She  plodded  on  and  on,  unwearied  and  watchful. 
Now  and  then,  at  some  least  unaccountable  sound,  she  felt  a  tremor 
]^>ass  over  his  body,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly  against  her  breast 
for  pity. 

*  Oh,  be  not  afraid,  lb.  I  am  with  you.  I  am  strong.  In- 
deed, I  will  save  you.     No  one  can  reach  you  but  through  me.' 

Over  the  desolate  downs  they  went  by  the  faint  light  of  stars. 
She  carried  him  tenderly  as  a  mother  might,  having  a  care  of 
his  hurt  limb.  A  little  late  moon  gave  them  its  light  for  a  few 
hours.  Tristiane  set  her  face  to  the  wind,  and  progressed  rapidly, 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  river-mouth.  Occasionally  for  a 
minute  she  felt  the  numbness  of  extreme  fatigue  creep  over  her, 
and  her  foot  dragged ;  but  there  arose  in  her  mind  the  memory 
of  Sweyn's  infuriate  face  and  threatening  words,  and  she  went 
along  more  rapidly  than  ever,  with  quickening  breath,  a  grim 
determination  in  her  face  that  frowned  darkly  on  the  darkness. 
Glows  of  painful  heat  swept  through  her  frame  at  the  ghastly 
image  of  what  must  follow  their  being  overtaken.  But  no.  She 
would  save  lb — lb,  whom  she  had  betrayed !  And  at  the  thought 
of  her  fond  treachery — alas  !  how  she  had  striven  to  do  the 
very  best  for  him ! — a  great  yearning  to  make  compensation  to 
him  made  her  cry  out  again,  *  I  will  never  leave  you,  lb.  I  am 
your  slave.  I  will  watch  over  you  every  hour.  I  will  be  with 
you  until  death.  Oh,  have  you  not  told  me  of  some  beautiful 
storied  place  where  there  are  more  flowers  than  here,  and  the  air 
is  balmy,  and  the  sun  shines  in  a  sky  continually  serene  and  more 
deeply  blue  than  ours  ?    Have  you  not,  lb  ?    We  will  go  there  ; 
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we  will  travel,  travel,  travel  until  we  reach  it.  The  boat  m\\ 
tuke  ua  as  far,  perlxaps.  We  will  not  rest  until  we  have  touched 
that  shore.  I  wiD  carry  you  so  in  my  untiring  arms.  Then, 
when  we  are  once  there,  we  will  lie  down  on  the  soft  grass  and 
]i«tcn  to  the  birda  without  Kpe^iking.  Wo  will  remember  the 
jiast  only  ad  a  troubled  dream.  Ob,  lb,  lb,  say  that  it  shall  be  so ! 
i?ay  that  you  can  islill  be  happy ! ' 

lb  looked  at  her  long  with  his  grateful  eyes.  The  dream  was 
too  bejtutiful. 

'  Among  these  people  that  s}>eak  another  language  we  shall  be 
uluue  as  in  an  enchanted  place.  Trisliane  will  have  to  be  your 
world  at  first  as  well  a«  your  »cr\7int.  I  will  strive  to  l>e  enough, 
indeed,  lb.  I  will  heap  up  pleasant  leaves  for  you  to  sleep  on  ; 
all  that  Hhall  he  wlicn  wc  have  reached  the  boat — if  we  can  just 
reach  the  boat  we  shall  see  this  shore  fade  away  like  smoke.  We 
will  say  good-bye  for  ever  to  this  old  house,  and  begin  life  all  over 
ngain,  turning  our  eyes  to  a  new  and  fairer,  that  will  hold  great 
(leace  for  us  two  poor  pilgrims ! ' 

She  felt  a  tear  from  IW»  eyes  fall  upon  her  neck.  A  strange 
floo<l  of  teiifs  blinded  her  own  eyes — the  first  she  had  ever  wept. 

*  Oh,  lb,'  she  cried  out  in  great  torment,  '  forgive  me !  forgive 
me !    No  1  spare  me — do  not  ask  me  for  what.    Hush  ! ' 

She  stopped  short  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 

A  noise  of  horses*  feet.  A  group  of  horsemen  came  in  sight, 
their  bright  torches  flaring  in  the  wind,  and  shedding  about  them 
a  strong  bloody  h'ght.  They  stood  still  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  three  had  cowered  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  stunted  tree. 
They  seemed  to  consult  together  for  a  minute.  Tliey  held  their 
torchcis  high  aloft  to  light  the  downs,  and  gazed  anxiously  about. 
Triirtiane  held  her  breath,  choked  by  her  heart.  Then  they 
galloi>cd  on,  and  were  soon  lost  to  tught  behind  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground. 

TrL»tiane  arose  and  took  up  lb  and  moved  onwards  again, 
walking  with  set  teeth.  Ilic  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  u|Km 
her.  Her  even  bresith  wai*  drawn  deep  an*!  hard,  lb,  weak  and 
sick,  fdfpt.  iShe  knew  not  what  thuuka  to  make  fur  that  unex- 
pected blessing  of  sleep  that  had  fallen  u[>on  him.  He  watt  saved 
the  agony  of  uncertainty  that  racked  her  as  they  went,  went,  went 
along  the  high  clifTovcrljanging  the  sounding  sea-  They  must  be 
nearing  the  mouth  of  the  river  now.  In  a  little  they  should  be 
M(e«    Ad  anticii»ated  exultation  curved  her  lips. 
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Suddenly  she  heard  again  the  trampling  of  hoofs.  She  boi 
down  over  the  earth,  j^liiekling  lb  with  her  body.  Another  troopof 
horsemen  rode  by  holding  high  their  torches.  They  were  evidently 
in  search  of  8ome  fugitives.  An  overpowering  feeling  of  intensef 
hatred  made  Tristiane  grind  her  teeth.  How  he  had  kept  hi* 
word !  how  cruel  to  the  core  he  was !  with  what  joy  he  would 
do  all  he  had  threatened,  and  more!  how  he  would  hound  them 
to  death  with  his  bloodhounds,  and  laugh  when  he  had  them  at 
bay !  with  what  keen  vlndictiveness  he  would  relish  her  horribh 
p;iiii,  in  the  slow,  hard  death  he  would  inflict  on  the  shrinking 
body  of  lb ! 

She  put  her  arms  protectingly  around  him,  and  all  tlie  6erci 
ness  and  doggedness  of  a  lioness  aroused  in  defence  of  her  youn^ 
fired  her  blood.  By  all  that  was  holy  in  heaven  and  on  e-arth,  he 
should  be  baffled  yet !  She  arose  again  and  went  on  along  the 
unresting  sea,  dragging  the  tired  lion. 

A  feeling  of  despair,  the  first  yet  known,  came  over  her  when 
another  troop  of  horsemen  rode  by.  She  bit  the  ground  for 
rage  and  sorrow  as  she  lay  on  it  waiting  for  them  tn  get  out  of 
sight.  The  enforced  delay  might  be  fatal ;  already  the  sky  was 
paling. 

When  they  had  passed  she  went  on  stolidly :  she  nvould  save] 
him  !     But  a  feeling  of  cold  was  in  her  heart  on  account  of  the 
thousand  ghastly  suspicions  that  dimly  crowded  about  her  brain, 
and  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  face  and  consider,     lb  was, 
heavy  as  lead;  a  dull  stupor  had  come  over  him  from  pain  and] 
weariness ;  his  head  hung  helplessly  on  her  arm.     All  at  once,  the 
whole    weight  of  the  truth   coming  upon    her,  she   halted.     Of 
course  they  would  be  taken.     His  people — for  they  must  be  his 
people — wonld  lie  in  wait  at  all  the  ways.   They  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  port,  and  driven  to  the  sea.  With  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion she  ghook  herself  free  from  the  fear  that  was  about  to  para- 
lyse her,  and  walked  on  bravely,  for  the  sake  of  one  possible  chance 
of  safety — for  ehe  must  do  something,  ' 

The  stars  went  out  one  by  one  ;  the  dread  dawn  came  on 
relentlessly;  slowly  it  whitened  in  the  East, 

They  must  be  quite  near  the  river  now.  The  boat,  no  doubt, 
would  leave  on  the  high  tide  ;  the  tide,  she  judged,  was  about  half 
in.  On  the  high  cHli',  against  u  palely  roseate  eky,  appeared  the 
great  form  of  the  woman,  burdened  with  the  wounded  man,  lead- 
ing the  lion — the  great,  gracious,  generous  form. 
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Suddenly,  far  ahead,  her  keen  eye  caught  sight  of  men  on 
horseback  standing  still.  She  shaded  her  eyes  and  gazed  fixedly 
at  them.  Yes,  hi3  men  I  He  had  done  hia  worst ;  he  had  cut  oflF 
the  way  to  the  ship.  Then  she  looked  behind  and  thought  to  per- 
ceive more  men  coming  on  from  there.  Then,  suddenly,  in  the 
far  distance  at  her  right  hand  she  caught  the  movement  of  many 
vugue  shapes.  So  it  bad  all  been  in  vain — the  long  march,  the 
almost  unendurable  stniin,  the  trembling  hope !  Fool,  to  have 
thought  to  escape  A/m  !  Had  he  not  wamnd  her?  *Swpyn  was 
never  comjuered  ;  Sweyn  never  sues  ;  Sweyn  seizes  his  own.'  So, 
they  were  in  Sweyn's  hands  at  last ! 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  sea,  Tliere  was  no  place  to  hide 
now  from  the  broadening  clay.  She  laid  lb  on  the  ground,  and 
sat  down  beside  him,  with  his  head  on  her  lap.  The  doting  old 
lion  crouched  by  him,  and  licked  his  hand,  very  feebly,  once  or 
twice.  Trifetiane  watched  the  sky  slowly  deepening  in  colour 
where  the  sun  was  going  to  rise.  All  was  over  now — they  had 
only  to  wait.  Her  eyes  falling  on  Tb's  face,  they  filled  again  with 
those  unfainilfar  Immnu  tears.  As  it  lay,  turned  to  thf?  dawn,  the 
soft  light  seemed  to  alter  and  ennoble  it;  the  large,  intelligent 
brow  worp  a  look  of  almost  semplnc  beauty;  the  weak  mouth 
showed  only  an  excessive  tenderness  in  its  pale  lines  ;  the  hollow 
eyes  were  tilled  with  peace ;  the  wind  that  blow  in  his  soft  thin 
hair,  prirf^  white  now  at  the  temples,  made  it  look  like  rays  of 
light.  A  great  hot  te;ir  from  Tristiiine's  eye*  fill  uikju  hi^*  cheek. 
His  eyes  open*^d  and  looked  np  into  the  gloom  of  hers.  *  Ah, 
we  are  resting,'  he  said  vaguely.  *  It  ij*  gtKxi  to  rest — good  to 
rcHt; 

His  eyelids,  weighed  down  with  somnolence,  opened  and  closed 
again  a  few  tinir*!,  then  finally  o|)cn<»d  widr,  and  worr  fixed  xi\x)n 
her  with  iutlniie  love.  *  I  liave  been  dreaming  b<'autif»d  things. 
1  had  forgotten  what  wc  were  about.  Are  we  nearly  there, 
Tii^'tiune?  But  no,  I  do  not  care.  I  feel  like  a  little  child 
again,  I  am  quite,  quite  Bafe  whorcver  you  are.  Votj  said  once, 
"Best  upon  me."  You  see  I  have,  TrislLane.  You  arc  so  strong — 
to  great  and  Htrf»ng.* 

Not  (tlrong  nor  great  then  as  she  sat  looking  away  from  him, 
fiu*  out  to  8e4i,  forcing  back  the  »tre^m  of  her  tears  to  its  bnming 
b<?d.  Her  dust-tamif^hed,  dew-drenched  head  had  a  dreary,  di»- 
orderefl  look.  The  old  god-likf  calm  of  her  face  had  given  place 
to  nn  expression  of  simple  sufTcring  humanity. 
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*Triatiane/  said  lb  finally,  after  a  long  panse,  *I  have 
thought  just  lately  that  maybe  my  life  was  not  made  all  wrong 
for  me  after  all.  I  call  back  my  curses  against  fate.  Maybe  it 
was  best  for  me  that  I  should  be  hurled  ofif  my  high  pedestal  of 
self-righteousnessy  and,  finding  myself  in  reality  so  much  less 
than  the  stature  of  a  man,  should  strive  to  gain  a  manly  height. 
Surely  striving,  whether  a  man  succeed  or  not,  will  coimt  for 
something  in  the  end.  I  think  that  as  I  am  now — I  think — ^I 
hope — and  yet  cannot  altogether  touch  myself — if  I  were  put  back 
where  I  stood  when  I  for  the  first  time  discovered  myself  wanting, 
I  could  stand  up  and  pay  willingly  the  penalty  of  a  crime.'  They 
both  gazed  silently  at  the  sky  for  awhile.  ^And  then  I  have 
you,'  he  went  on.  *  Without  all  that  pain  and  horror  I  should 
not  have  had  you,  Tristiane.  I  think  you  have  made  up  for  it 
all.  It  was  worth  such  suffering  to  find  such  pity  under  the 
sides.  I  think  perhaps  for  yon  I  would  live  it  all  over  again — 
the  pain,  the  horror,  and — ^yes,  the  crime.'  And  with  more  love 
and  gratitude  in  his  face  than  could  ever  be  conveyed  by  words, 
he  said  softly,  'How  shall  I  ever  thank  you,  Tristiane  I  0  my 
patient,  compassionate  Tristiane !  * 

His  eyelids  dropped ;  he  dozed  again  before  Tristiane,  who  was 
searching  her  mind  for  some  little  word  to  say,  could  speak  at  all. 
Thank  Heaven  that  he  slept ! 

She  turned  and  looked  around.  The  party  from  the  right 
had  come  nearer.  She  could  now  distinguish  the  mounted  men 
one  from  another.  The  light  was  so  bright  they  must  be  able  to 
see  her  now,  and  lb,  and  the  lion.  Yes,  evidently  they  had  been 
spied.  The  men  came  on  quite  rapidly  over  the  uneven,  difficult 
ground.  One  great  horseman  led  the  rest.  She  knew  him  even 
from  so  far  away.  He  threw  his  bridle  to  the  wind  and  advanced 
at  headlong  speed.  Turning  again  to  the  sea,  she  saw  a  little  ship 
flying  over  the  dark  waves  with  full  white  sails — the  same,  no 
doubt,  in  which  they  were  to  have  escaped. 

And  now  the  great  rider  was  within  hearing.  She  could  not 
bear  to  turn  and  see  him  advancing  with  his  conquering  mien — 
to  watch  the  massive  outline  growing  more  distinct,  and  the 
terrible  revengeful  face  and  the  unfaltering  eye. 

How  sweetly  lb  slept !  Suddenly  she  stretched  her  hand  to 
his  throat — one  slight  effort  of  the  strong,  merciful  hand  and  he 
need  not  fear  Sweyn.  Not  pain,  not  death,  ever  any  more — one 
effort  of  that  hand  and Bnt  no,  she  could  not  do  it. 
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No,  there  was  nothing  to  do — nothing. 

With  her  last  strength  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  confronted  the 
rider ;  tlien  the  Bense  of  the  approaching  danger  and  death  for 
her  sleeping  friend  overpowered  her.  She  threw  up  her  arms 
d  Kink  down  beside  him,  vanquished,  and  buried  her  blanching 
e  in  her  knees,  for  there  was  nothing  to  do — nothing.  The 
»Ltel  might  pass  throiigli  her  body  first,  but  lb  would  be  reached 
in  the  end,  even  as  »Sweyn  had  said.  No,  there  was  no  hole  so 
•niall  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  they  might  have  hidden 
from  him. 

A  voice  like  a  clarion  nmg  through  the  misty  morning  air. 
*  Magnus,  son  of  Magnus !  Magnus,  son  of  Magnus  ! ' 

Tristiane  ftjlt  lb  tremble  violently.  She  lookeil  up,  lb  was 
half-raised  on  his  knees  staring  with  starting  eyes  at  the  rider, 
now  quite  near.     His  face  was  ashen  and  quivering. 

The  great  voice  rang  out  again  clejir  and  sonorous.  *  Magnus, 
son  of  Magnus  I  The  ban  against  thee  is  called  iu.  Thou  art 
pardoned  of  King  and  country.  Thy  goods  are  restored  to  thee. 
Thy  rank  is  thine  own  again.  Praise  to  the  King  who  sees  that 
mercy  is  good  I ' 

lb  stiired  at  him,  still  quivering.  Then  slowly,  slowly,  a  great 
«mile  irradiated  his  face,  at  the  same  time  glorified  by  the  newly 
risen  sun.  He  stretched  his  hands  out  uncertainly,  and  groped 
in  the  air  a  moment,  and  fell  backward  on  the  ground  with  a 
sigh,  hii<  face  smiling  vaguely  up  at  the  suddenly  illumined  sky 
— the  face  of  one  who  has  died  of  a  joy  too  great. 

And  Tristiane  and  Sweyn,  who  had  arrived  on  the  spot  and 
leapt  from  bis  saddle,  stood  gazing  at  one  another  over  the 
frail,  miserable  liberated  body  with  the  joy-lit  fact-.  Her  eyes 
were  ringed  with  shadows  diirk  and  sod  like  death.  His  too 
were  aleepless  and  feverishly  bright,  staring  from  a  haggard  face. 
All  the  world  lay  steeped  in  the  sweet  red  colour  of  the  new  dny, 
They  gazed — gazed^  without  words,  till  Sweyn  cried  out  in  a  voice 
harsh  atid  broken  with  emotion,  *0h,  why  did  you  tbiok  the 
very  worst  of  me  ?  Why  did  you  believe  all  that  I  said  ?  I 
have  been  seeking  you  all  over  the  land  ever  since.* 

And  across  the  broken  barrieti  of  hatred  and  injuidicr, 
Tristiane,  Her  face  full  of  unutterable  pniyeni,  held  out  her  Land 
to  him. 
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The  reflective  mind  mast  often  hare  been  pfosled,  in  the  fit 
interrab  of  a  mazy  eziiteDce,  bj  the  gigantic  problem — How  is 
that,  while  Tom  is  so  common  an  object  of  the  eoontrr  in  Enghiod^ 
France   shonld  be  so  comparatirelj  rare  in  representatives  of 
Thomas,  and  eren  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  should   hare  so 
tcaatj  a  crop  of  Tomas*s,  Thome's,  and  Tomaso's  ?     This  giare 
doubt  moH  so  long  have  agitated  the  public  conscience  of  Eur 
that  I  feel  no  compunction  in  saying  the  moment  has  at  lengt 
arrived  to  relieve  the  world  from  any  farther  tension  on  so  painful 
subject.     In  order  to  put  an  end  to  Buch  a  lamentable  state  of 
iDternational   uncertainty,   I   come   forward   with  confidence   to 
throw  myself  into  the  breach,  like  a  modem  Marcus  Curtius,  as 
the  historian  of  Thomas. 

For  even  the  Christian  names  we  all  bear  so  lightly  are  nono^H 
of  them  mere  fortuitous  collocations  of  chance  syllables.  Kver^^^ 
one  has  a  history  and  a  meaning,  often  important,  and  always  full 
of  unsuspected  interest.  Take  Thomas  itself,  for  example,  as  a 
characteristic  cape.  How  curious  that  the  name  of  the  doubting 
Apostle  should  have  become  a  favourite  designation  for  men  and 
boys  through  a  considerable  fraction  of  united  Christendom  !  At 
the  present  day,  to  be  sure,  in  this  age  of  agnosticism,  Thomas  is 
a  very  natural  choice  indeed  for  the  parents  of  such  doubters  as 
Professor  Huxley,  who  happens  to  bear  it,  or  even  for  such  luke- 
warm Laodicean  philosophers  as  Henry  Thomas  Backle  and  Thomr 
Carlylc.  Bat  how,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  did  any  good  Churcbma 
ever  come  to  besftow  upon  his  innocent  offspring  the  name  of  tha 
incredulous  saint  who  insisted  upon  the  production  of  some  sor 
of  evidence  before  accepting  the  account  of  a  most  tremendou 
occurrence?  The  wonder,  after  all,  is  not  that  Thomases  shoul 
be  so  comparatively  rare  upon  the  Continent  nowadayfl,  but  tha 
any  Thomases  at  all  should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  grow  u 
anywhere.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  however,  that  the  anomaly  h 
itself  its  sufficient  explanation.  As  usual,  there  is  reason  in  ih 
roasting  of  eggs.  For  the  present,  I  shall  content  myself  wi 
pointing  out  the  simple  fact  that  there  were  no  Thomases  in  Eo 
land,  at  any  rate,  before  the  date  of  the  Norman  Con(|uest. 

That  in  itself  is  not  very  remarkable.     Everybody  most  hor 
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noticed  that  there  were  no  '  Eogligb '  Christian  uames,  us  we 
rould  call  them  nowaday!),  anywhere  in  English  history  before  the 
tattle  of  Hastings.  John,  Robert,  Henry,  Thonaas,  Richard, 
)ger,  Gny,and  Peter — in  fact,  the  common  assemblage  of  English 
:iety  generally — all  came  over,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
rexpected  from  gentlemen  of  such  high  respectability,  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  Before  the  Conquest,  the  true-bora  Englishmen 
bore  withouL  exception  those  uncouth  and  unpronounceable 
crack-jaw  names  which  we  now  condescendingly  describe  as 
Anglo-Saxon.  To  be  sure^  these  are  the  only  true  English 
names  in  existence— the  only  ones  formed  directly  from  English 
roots,  and  smacking  of  the  soil,  where  those  roots  giow  as  natur- 
oily  as  dandelions  or  daisies :  while  all  the  rest  that  we  bear  nowa- 
days are  in  the  lump  High  German  or  else  Hebrew  by  origin,  as 
much  aliens  in  the  land  a^  the  Carolines  and  Augustuses,  the 
Alexanders  and  Dagmars,  that  have  come  over  in  later  times  with 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  princes  and  princesses.  Most  of  these 
true  old  English  names  were  ngly  enough  in  all  conscience ;  take 
^'Elfthryth,  for  example,  as  a  charming  title  for  the  heroine  of  a 
iioveljOrGodgifuasthe  original  of  our  modem  Lady  Godiva.  But, 
pn'lty  or  ugly,  they  all  went  down  together  as  soon  as  the 
Normans  came :  the  native  Englishman,  with  genuine  British 
snobbery,  no  sooner  felt  the  heel  of  the  Williams  and  the  Henrys 
pressed  firm  upon  his  neck  than  he  took  his  revenge — how  ?  Why, 
by  christening  his  own  ignoble  Saxon  brats  William  and  Henry,  just 
1  '  '  :,  Norman  overlords.  Even  so  the  despi^er  of  our  bloated 
1  y  in  the  Eiusl-cnd  at  the  present  day  sends  Percy  and 

Bertie  to  the  Board  School  round  the  comer,  while  Gwendoline 
takes  out  I^oi>old  in  the  broken  go-cart,  and  Gladys  stops  at  home 
iu  the  general  living  room  to  mind  Algernon  and  j)ecl  thepotatoep. 
Wherever  a  name  of  this  first  and  genuinely  English  crop  did 
ftrnggle  through  somehow  into  the  middle  ages,  it  was  in  virtue 
of  bting  attaclicd  to  some  saint'i*  personality.  Tlius  we  owe  the 
existence  of  E<lward  and  I'Mmund  in  our  midst  to-day  to  the 
casual  aceld«ut  that  those  particular  names  happened  to  be  borne 
by  the  twt)  sainted  early  English  kings — St,  Edmund,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund*fiy  the  martyr  of  East  Anglia,  and  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
r  inhrined  in   state  in  his  own  great  Normau  Abbey  of 

ter.  Henry  III.,  the  saintlicFt  of  our  Angevin  prince*, 
li  A  a  great  respect  for  these  two  beatified  kings,  hispredooessors; 
sind  besides  rebuilding  Westminster  iwwc  now  know  it  in  honour 
of  one  of  I  hem,  he  bestowed  their  name*  ret^ctively  on  his  own 
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royal  imps,  Edw-ard  I.  and  Edmund  Crouehback,  Duke  of  L 
ter.     Thus  the  two  got  enrolled  in  the  royal  circle,  and 
eagerly  adopted,  as  usual,  now  that  royalty  patronised  them,  h 
the  English  people  who  had  so  long  discarded  them  as  so  awfoJI 
common.     Wherever  else,  and  that  is  but  rarely,  an  old  EnglisW 
name  of  the  sort  survived  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  for  a  similar 
reason ;  as  when  St.  ^Ethelthryth,  the  patron  princess  of  Ely^ 
after  undergoing  Latinisation  in  the  form  of  Etheldreda,  decHn 
at  last  into  the  vulgar  village  Awdrey.     Tawdry  finery  still  keeps 
np  the  memory  of  the  gewgaws  bought  at  St.  Awdrey's  fair. 

I  fear,  however,  that,  like  the  original  possessor  of  the  gro; 
of  green  spectacles,  I  begin  to  digress.  This  diacnssion  on  th 
fate  of  the  good  old  English  name  of  pre-Norman  days  seems 
bear  at  first  sight  but  little  relation  to  the  veracious  history 
our  8i>ecial  subject,  Thomas.  Neverthelesp,  I  hope  to  arrive  at 
that  more  modem  personage  all  in  good  time.  When  William 
and  company  invaded  England,  Thomas  also  came  over  in  their 
train.  By  remote  descent,  of  course,  he  was  a  good  Syrian,  for 
Thomas  the  Apostle  took  his  name  from  the  Arimaic  tongue : 
in  which  ahstmae  language,  as  I  am  credibly  informed — for  I 
don*t  myself  speak  it  with  any  approach  to  fluency — the  word 
Thomas,  like  ita  Greek  equivalent,  Didymup,  means  simply  a  twin. 
In  fact,  tradition  has  it  that  the  Apostle*.**  original  name  was  Juda?, 
but  that,  to  avoid  confusion  with  two  otherd  of  the  same  name, 
he  was  more  generally  known,  like  Peter,  by  his  conventional 
sobriquet.  Legend  further  relates  that  in  later  life  the  doubtin 
saint  atoned  for  his  early  scepticism  by  carrying  the  Cross  to  Ind 
where  he  underwent  martyrdom  in  due  course,  as  in  duty  boun 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  little  outlying  island  of  the  faith 
whose  representatives  are  known  as  the  Christians  of  St.  Thoma 
Nor  was  his  tomb  forgotten.  Alfred  the  Great  sent  an  envoy 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  India  in  the  ninth  century.  Ix>d 
after,  when  the  Portuguese  found  tlieir  way  to  Malabar  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  discovered  the  body  of  the  Apostle  at 
Meliapore,  and  transferred  his  relics  to  Goa,  where  the  doubtful 
bones  of  the  doubter  now  repose  in  high  honour  under  a  cost! 
canopy.  San  Tomas  is  accordingly  the  j^atron  saint  of  Portugue 
India. 

But,  in  Europe,  the  sceptical  Apostle  long  remained  excee 
ingly  unpopular.  The  Johns,  the  Jameses,  and  the  Pierscj*  on 
numbered  him  by  the  dozen.  Still,  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  ho  h; 
necessarily  bis  day — the  21st  of  December;  and  children  bom 
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npon  that  day  were  always  liable  to  be  named  by  devout  parentu 
after  its  patron.  Hence  it  was, no  doubt,  that  three  great  mediaDval 
BaintA  happened  to  be  called  Thomas,  and  that  after  them,  in  one 
country  or  another,  such  a  crop  of  Thomases  gradually  pprang  up 
to  occupy  the  soil.  Those  three,  in  chronological  order,  were 
Thomas  Tv  Becket,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Thomas  d  Kempis;  the 
first  of  whom  is  both  most  important  in  his  effect  upon  nomencla- 
ture in  general,  and  most  personally  interesting  to  Englishmen  in 
particular. 

The  great  Eogliab  saint  was  the  son  of  Gilbert,  portreeve  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  wife  Rohese  ;  and  his  being  christened  Thomas  gives  ua 
one  more  example  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  native  EngUtth 
nomenclature  was  supplanted  wholesale  by  foreign  types  or  saints' 
names  after  the  Conquest  had  rendered  the  .Ethelstans  and  Godrics 
of  an  earlier  day  as  unfashionable  or  even  ridiculous  as  Sophia  and 
Jemima  in  modem  Britain.  Ilia  surname  of  Becket,  a  Becket,  or 
te  Becket  (that  is  to  say,  '  by  the  streamlet'),  he  derived  from 
roe  little  beck  or  diminutive  brook  that  flowed  near  his  father's 
bouse  in  London.  During  his  life  he  was  probably  the  most 
j»opuIar  man  in  ?!ngland ;  and  after  his  brutal  murder  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  he  blossomed  out  at  once  into  a  saintly  martyr, 
the  rejtresentative  to  the  down-trodden  English  race  of  the  cause 
of  tlie  people  against  their  kings  and  nobles.  It  was  that  demo- 
cratic sentiment  that  made  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canter- 
bury the  f<^uB  of  so  many  pilgrimages  •  from  every  sliireV  end  of 
ngland,'  as  Chaucer  jihrases  it.  It  was  that,  too,  that  turned 
the  old  British  tin-track  along  the  ridge  of  the  North  Downs  into 
the  Pilgrims'  M'ay,  and  that  caused  thousands  of  votaries  to 
urry  along  it  annually,  *  the  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek,'  at 
e  very  si>ot  where  the  kiog^s  minions  had  blaiightered  in  cold 
lood  the  helpless  champion  of  the  Church  and  the  people. 

With  such  a  saint  to  recommend  it,  no  wonder  that  the  name 
Thomas  spread  apace^  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  every  part  of  England. 
Most  of  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  scattered  up  and  down 
throogh  the  country  are  under  the  invocation  of  the  archbishop, 
not  of  the  Apostle,  as  Miss  Vonge  rightly  remarks:  and  St. 
ThomasV  Hospital  was  originally  founded  on  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  the  great  Churchman  was  bom.  How  early  Thomaa  had 
B  a  familiar  Christian  name  in  our  midst  we  can  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Tom  was  already  its  recognised  diminutive  in 
dAjB  of  Picni  I'iowman,  who  talks  of  'Tomme  Trowc-totgc' 
a  prorerbial  porsonnge;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
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designation, '  Truthful  Thomas,'  was  not  firfct  invented  to  mit  ti 

idiosyncrasy  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea*     Gower,  too,  in  hw  onrioi 

description  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  which  contains  a  perfectlj 

charming  collection  of  mediicval  English  nicknames,  writes  in  tl 

delicious  dog-Latin  of  his  period: 

^VnttS  vocat,  cni  Tboinn  vcnit,  nequc  Syrnmu  rctnrdjit 
BaI'iuo  ct  OibU*  Bhuul  Uikki*  venire  jubcnt. 

A  passage  in  which  the  acute  reader  will  not  fail  to  di£tingui< 
the  remote  progenitors  of  Watson,  Thomson,  Simpson,  BatEoi 
Gihson,  Hicks,  Watts,  Simms,  Gibbs,  and  many  other  pure  an< 
blameless  ratepayers  of  the  modern  metropolis. 

Nor  will  it  have  escaped  his  attention,  in  like  manner,  that 
Thomas,  in  the  act  of  passing  into  Tom,  has  dropped  his  *  h,' 
which  is  at  least  written,  if  not  pronounced,  in  the  fuller  and 
official  form  of  his  designation  in  most  modem  languages.     This 
may  excite  surprise   on  the  part  of  those   who   imagine    ths 
a  weakness  in  the  matter  of  aspirates  is  a  purely  modern  aui 
Britannic  peculiarity.     Nothing  could  really  be  further  from  th^ 
truth.     That  unoiYending  letter  has  puzzled  the  vocal  organs 
all  nations  and  ages.    Even  Catullus'a  Arrius,  the  lineal  predi 
cessor  of  our  familiar  'Arry,  stuck  on  ornamental  aspirates  wil 
heedless  profusion  where  they  were  least  needed  :  and  the  middl 
ages,  which  turned   Theodore  into   Teodoro  and   Hadrian  inl 
Adrian,  took  their  revenge  by  writing  Antony  as  Anthony,  and  by 
transforming  Esther  into  the  more  euphonious  but  less  corre< 
Hester.     Let  us  remember  that  France,  though  it  still  writes  il 
*  h'p,'  never  really  pronounces  them  at  the  present  day,  even  whei 
they  are  by  courtesy  called  aspirate  ;  and  that  Italy  has  got  rid 
them  altogether,  in  writing  as  in  speech,  so  that  it  realises  already 
the  wildest  cockney  ideal  of  progress  in  the  English  langiiagi 
Therefore  do  we  praise  Italian  for  its  soft  and  pure  liquidity 
while  we  pour  out  the  vials  of  our  wrath  and  ecorn  on  'Arry  whei 
he   faithfully   imitates  its    rigid   avoidance  of    'arth    and    'ai 
consonantal  gutturals. 

So,  at  any  rate  inmedixval  England,  while  people  wroteThomi 
they  Faid  Tommas;  and  when  thoy  shortened  (he  name  down  M 
its  fir^t  syllable,  in  accordance  with  the  true  genius  of  the  Englifl 
language,  they  allowed  it  to  emerge  as  the  simple  familiar  Tom. 
Italian,  oddly  enough,  docs  the  exact  opposite,  cutting  it  down  U 
Maso  ;  whence  by  further  diminution  Masaccio,  as  who  shouh 
Tommy,  and  Masaniello  for  Tomaso  Agnello. 

Tom's  descendants  are    fairly    frequent   in   the    land. 
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ThomasoDs,  to  be  sure,  they  run  scarce,  though  I  have  ttet  with 
t  hat  form ;  but  oa  Thomsons  and  Thompsons,  Tomsons  and 
Tompsons  they  abound  like  blackberries.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Tom,  in  fact,  the  seasons  might  still  have  gone  unsung;  electri- 
city would  luck  some  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  its  scintillating 
crown ;  surgery  would  be  deprived  of  its  deftest  hand ;  and  the 
ingenious  Count  Rumford,  ne  plain  Benjamin  Thompson,  of 
Massachusettt^,  would  never  have  founded  the  Royal  Institution. 
Then  Tom  itself  gets  further  diminished  by  the  addition  of 
kin,  and  becomes  Tomkin  ;  as  John  becomes  Jenkin,  Simon  Sim- 
kin,  Walter  Watkin,  and  William  Wilkin.  Hence  Tompkins, 
Tomkins,  Thompkins,  and  Tomkinson.  Once  more,  there  was  a 
politer  diminutive,  Thomsett,  which  survives  as  Tompsctt  in 
Essex  and  some  other  adjacent  counties.  Tomlin,  Thomlins, 
and  Tomlinson  are  also  '  on  my  list : '  while  Mr.  Thorns,  who 
invented  centenarians,  with  many  other  Thommses,  Tomses,  and 
Toms,  shows  a  still  Eimpler  form  of  the  identical  patronymic. 

Occasionally,  Thomas  by  itself  is  a  whole  surname,  as  in  the 
eftee  of  John  Thomas,  the  sculptor  of  *  Una  and  the  Lion,*  i>r 
Ambroisc  Thomas,  the  well-known  musical  composer.  But  in 
Britain  at  least  these  simple  forms  of  surname,  consisting  of  the 
Cliristian  name  alone  without  alteration  or  addition,  are  invari- 
ably Celtic  in  origin,  that  is  to  say,  either  Welsh,  CorniHh,  or 
Highland  Scotch.  For,  in  Wales,  a  man  generally  bore  till  very 
recently  but  a  single  Christian  name,  as  Evan  or  Owen,  and  was 
further  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  mark  by  the 
distinguishing  addition  of  his  father*8  name,  as  Evan  ap  Rhys  or 
Owen  ap  Llewelyn.  Owing  to  this  cause  we  have  almost  always 
four  alternative  forms  of  almost  every  Welsh  axuname  :  simple,  as 
Evan ;  possessive  and  Anglicised,  as  Evans ;  truly  native,  as  ap 
Evan  ;  and  corrupted,  as  Bevan.  Similarly  with  Owen,  Owens,  ap 
Iwcn,  Bowen  ;  Rhys,  Reece,  ap  Rhye,  Price  ;  Hugh,  Hughes,  ap 
!ngh,  Pogh  ;  Richard,  Richards,  up  Jiichard,  Pritchard ;  Unwell, 
Howell*,  ap  Hoel,  Powell.     Prodger  stands  in  like  manner  for  ap 

jer;  Pumphrey  for  ap  Humphrey  j  Bethell,  f</r  ap  Ithell ;  and 

>bert  for  ap  Robert.  George,  Henry,  William,  Williams,  and 
Harry  are  common  surnames  everywhere  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
leir  prevnlcnce  and  their  very  simple  unKl*'ni  form  proves  iho 
lie  introduction  of  the  English  surname  system  into  Celtic  Britain. 

I  have  only  onoe,  however,  met  with  Ap-Tommas  as  a 
nn  surname,  and  that  is  in  the  ca«e  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
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known  as  the  Queen's  harper.  I  confess  I  view  this  picturea^tli 
name  with  some  covert  suspicion,  as  being  a  trifle  too  tbeatri< 
like  Fitz-Jamea  and  Fitz-Edward  :  bnt  it  certainly  has  Apjohn| 
Upjohn,  and  Apgriffin  to  keep  it  in  countenance. 

As  for  Tommy,  I  consider  him  a  vulgar  little  modem  borJ 
wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  philological  inquiry  ;  and  I  hare  g( 
often  heard  him  requested,  in  the  English  of  Stratford-atte-RoWj 
to  *make  room  for  his  uncle/  that  I  think  he  may  now  be  fair]; 
regarded  as  quite  unfit  for  the  society  of  ladles  and  gentlemenj 
Whether  he  was  the  same  impleasant  child  who  afterwards  grei 
np  into  that  most  objectionable  creature,  Tommy  Dodd,  the  rival 
and  contemporary  of  Champagne  Charlie,  history  infonns  us  not, 
Still,  I  must  admit  that  Tommy  occurs  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  even  then  the  company  he  kept  was  indicated  by, 
the  common  conjunction  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  who  have  evi 
Fince  been  faithful  companions.     Little  Tommy  Tucker,  who  sang 
for  his  supper,  may  probably  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  age  o£j 
the  Tudors. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  in  Scotland,  too,  Thomas  wenl 
over  the  border  with  the  first  Norman  adventurers,  and  was  early^ 
naturalised  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  alias  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
North  of  Tweed,  however,  he  generally  shortened  himself  int< 
plain  Tarn,  under  which  form  he  achieved  a  notable  popularity  ai 
Tam  o'  Shanter — now  the  milliner's  name  for  a  flat  broad  hat, 
based  originally  on  the  blue  bonnet  of  Scotland.     His  introduction 
into  Ireland  was  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  immediate 
relations  of  the  martyred  archbishop.     One  of  Kecket's  sisters,  in 
fact — a  nice  girl — married  nDe  Boteler,  and  receiving  large  granta 
of  land  in  the  newly  conquered  Pale  (I  suppose  as  a  solace  to  her 
wounded  feelings),  became  the   ancestress  of  all  those   sturdy 
Thomas  Butlers   who  ultimately  rose  to  fame  as  the  Ormond< 
family.     It  is  seldom  indeed  that  an  historical  Christian  name  cai 
be  traced  so  clearly  to  its  origin  in  saint  or  ancestor. 

A  further  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Tom  in  early  times  ia' 
afforded  by  the  large  stock  of  words  and  phrases  he  has  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  language,  and  of  which  tom-cat, 
tom-boy,  and  lorafoolery  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples.  In  thii 
respect,  to  be  sure,  he  cannot  for  a  moment  enter  into  competi' 
tion  with  the  ubiquitous  Jack,  who  has  supplied  us  with  jack- 
boots, jackdaws,  jackas.flei*,  and  jackanapes,  as  well  as  with  booti 
jacks,  screw-jucks,  meat-jacks,  and  bubbly-jocks,  not  to  speak 
Jockey^,jackets,  jack-finipe*,and  jack-of-all-tnides.     Still,  in  a  fai 
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Civil  Senice  examination,  Tom,  I  think,  would  make  a  good  second. 
R  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  glance  briefly  for  a  moment  at 
two  or  three  of  these  his  many  secondary  avatars. 

Why  Tom  should  have  been  particularly  selected  by  our 
amiable  ancestors  as  the  name  of  a  fool  nobody  on  earth  now 
knows.  *  Poor  Tom's  a-cold,'  says  Edgar  in  'King  Lear';  but 
then,  Tom-fools  were  well  known  long  before  .Shakespeare's  day, 
and  Edgar's  use  of  the  title  is  merely  his  practical  way  of  showing 
that  he  accepts  the  poHition  of  fool  in  sober  earnest.  In  Chaucer^a. 
lime  It  was  Jack-fool,  not  Tom-fool ;  while  the  French  equivident, 
Pierrot,  passes  the  compliment  on  to  the  devoted  head  of  Peter, 
who  is  thus  once  more  openly  robbed  to  pay  Paul,  It  must  siu-ely 
liave  been  in  Scotland  that  a  somewhat  similar  character  assumed 
the  name  of  merry-Andrew,  a  gentleman  who  stiil  frequents 
country  fairs,  where  he  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  congenial  society 
of  chea[>-Jack.  Tum-fool,  once  well  established,  gave  rise  to  tom- 
foolery ;  though,  since  the  days  of  Grimuldi  at  least,  the  person  in 
the  pantomime  who  deals  out  that  commodity  has  been  more 
commonly  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Joey.  In  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  however,  the  clown  or  rustic  is  most  often  William — 
whence,  perhaps,  Tom-fool's  more  recent  coimterpart,  Silly  Billy, 
who  h:is  replaced  Simple  Simon  in  the  fickle  affections  of  British 
childhood.  Still,  even  in  the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth 
bar«elf,  we  come  at  least  once  upon  Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 
And  Tom,  Tom,  the  tailors  son — who,  in  open  defiance  of  both 
morals  and  grammar,  stole  a  Eute  and  away  he  run — must  be  a 
person  of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  anuals  of  our  language.  At 
the  present  day,  Tom's  place  in  nature  has  for  the  most  part 
been  unjustly  usurf>ed  by  Ilodge,  who  was  once  Roger,  when 
*writ  large,'  and  whose  surname  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
Chawbocou.  But  sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ;  hark  !  the 
conquering  hero  comes  I  For  sure  enough,  a^  soon  as  Hodge 
Aooeptjf  the  Queen*s  shilling,  he  reappears  once  more,  transfigured 
wad  transmogrified,  in  full  regimentals,  as  Tommy  Atkins.  Sic 
iiur  ad  a^t/\i.  Tom-fool  enlists,  and  goes  where  glory  waits  him : 
»nd,  lo,  he  returns  as  Sir  Thomas  .\tkinson,  K.C.B» — while  Thomas 
Babington  Maoaulay  inscribes  his  name  with  much  dignified 
eulogy  upon  tljc  page  of  hi?tory  t 

Tom*cat  introduces  us  into  vci^  different  society.   He  belongftj 
to  A  large  group  of  animids  who  have  adojjted  the  Christian  nom^ 
of  their  betters^  ofien  only  in  the  end  to  roll  them  in  the  mire. 
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In  the  donkey  tribe,  tbi 


ipective  sexes  are  Jack  and  .(ennr; 
but  a  jackass  is  understood  by  philologiBta  to  be  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium in  use  among  costermongers.  In  the  case  of  goats,  we  get 
the  curious  variant  of  Billy  and  Nanny:  to  butt  like  a  billy-goat 
IB  a  familiar  accomplishment,  perhaps  allied  in  origin  to  the  other 
graces  of  Silly  Billy,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  already  in  another 
connexion.  But  cats  are  either  Toms  or  Tabbies,  the  latter  epi^ 
thet  being  derived  from  Tabitha,a  name  supposed  to  be  peculiailyi 
Buitable  to  the  patroness  of  cata,  the  spinster  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  without  whose  benign  intervention,  as  Professor  Huxley  baiJ 
shown,  cats  would  become  extinct,  harvest  mice  would  muUiplyJ 
bumble-bees  would  be  devoured  by  thousands,  and  purple  cloven 
would  cease  to  set  its  seed  in  England. 

Tom-tits  are  so  called,  I  believe,  because  of  their  diminutivd^ 
size :  for  Tom-Thumb  sufficiently  shows  ns  that  stature  is  not  thai 
strong  point  in  the  descendants  of  Thomas.  But  this  view  in 
difficult  to  reconcile,  I  confess,  with  *  Great  Tom  of  lincoln,'  oa 
that  other  big  bell  which  gives  its  name  to  *  Tom  Quad  '  at  ChristI 
Church,  and  rings  one  hundred  and  one  times  at  nine  o'cloclq 
every  evening,  to  recall  the  truant  undergraduate  to  the  Bheltetl 
of  hiB  college.  Perhaps,  however,  *Tom  of  Chrbt  Church '  derived 
his  name  from  his  pious  founder,  the  great  cardinal,  whose  hat  is 
still  the  emblem  of  the  house.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  noisy 
bell  of  Westminster  is  known  as  'Big  Ben,'  the  modem  form  of  i 
which  name  betrays  that  tinge  of  vulgarity  that  so  often  accom-| 
panics  recent  nomenclature,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fine  robusbi 
manliness  of  the  old  English  nicknames.  I 

As  for  Tom  Notldy,  he  was  already  famous  long  before  Barham,'! 
conferred  upon  bim  a  courtesy  title  and  put  him  into  the  PeeragoJ 
as  the  Lord  Tom  Noddy  who  went  to  see  a  man  die  in  his  shoes— 4 
in  the  lilting  verse  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  Peeping  Tom  ofl 
Coventry, who  looked  through  Lis  lattice  as  Lady  Godiva  rode  down! 
the  street  *  to  take  away  the  tax,'  must  belong  by  his  name  to  a 
late  mediaeval  version  of  the  city's  anciert  legend  ;  for,  of  coiiri^e,| 
no  contemporary  of  the  real  historical  Leofric  and  Godgifu  could! 
possibly  have  borne  such  a  cognomen  as  Thomas.  leather  woulcd 
the  churl  of  that  remote  period  have  been  called  by  one  of  iheM 
euphonious  and  melodious  names  we  get  in  the  petHgrees  of  thel 
•  boors  *  who  were  serfs  on  nn  estate  in  HertfordBliire — DuddaJ 
or  \Vulfsige,  or  Alfstan,  or  Dunne;  with  their  wives  Deorwyn»l 
and  Golde,  and  Tate,  and  Deorswith — all  of  whom  were  *  inbomfl 
at  Hatfield,'  though  '  Acthelbeorh,  Seoloce^s  son,  eat  at  Waldeo.'l 
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Ttat  is  the  sort  of  pereon,  if  anybody,  who,  compact  of  thankless 
clay,  would  have  lost  his  eyesight  in  the  vain  attempt  to  spy  upon 
Lady  Godiva'B  spotless  purity,  A  Tom  could  only  have  come  to 
Coventry  in  the  generation  after  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was 
murdered.  But,  as  you  may  see  his  effigy,  even  unto  this  day, 
peeping  out  of  a  sham  window  iu  a  street  of  Lady  Godiva*s  own 
town,  the  fact  if  not  the  name  must  be  above  suspicion. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  vogue  of  Thomas  as  an  Knglish  Clin'stiun 
name  came  in  with  Becket,  and  to  a  great  extent  went  out  with 
the  Reformation.  Henry  VIIL  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  great  rebellious  saint,  before  whose 
altar  Ifmry  II.  had  beeu  comi>e)led  publicly  to  humiliate  himself 
in  a  ceremonial  scourging.  But  the  Tudors  were  not  made  of  the 
Btufifthat  goes  to  Canossa.  Henry  regarded  St,  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  light  of  an  enemy  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  who  first  proclaimed  himself  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  in  England,  was  hardly  likely  to  admit  the  claims 
to  martyrdom  of  an  archbishop  who  had  difd  in  defence  of  his 
on]er  against  the  aggression  of  the  Angevias.  Becket  has  there* 
fore  no  place  in  the  reformed  Calendar,  which  scrupulously  recog- 
nises all  royal  holiness,  gi^TUg  a  day  not  only  to  the  Translation 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  St.  Edmund  of  East  Anglia, 
but  even  also  to  that  made-up  saint,  Edward,  King  of  the  West 
Sdxona,  whose  so-called  martyrdom  at  Corfe  Gate  in  Dorsetshire 
WAS  wholly  due  to  political  and  personal  motives.  Nevertheless, 
it  i«  a  curiona  coincidence  that  Henry*s  princiirtil  instrument  in 
pulling  down  the  fabric  of  Papal  power  in  England  should  have 
been  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  that  the  chief  victim  of  his  sanguinary 
policy  should  have  been  that  noblest  of  English  Churchmen, 
I  Tbomaa  Wolsey. 
I  From  that  day  to  this,  in  spite  of  Tom  Hood  and  many  other 

^Hirorthies,  the  name  Thomas  has  steadily  declined  in  relative  popu- 
^Vkrity.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  partly  be  that,  unlike 
r  John  and  Williacn,  Henry  and  Edward,  no  Thomas  has  ever  eat 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  Nor  have  Thomases  douriyhcd  very 
largely  cither  in  the  Koyal  Family  or  in  the  higher  nobility.  At 
the  present  day  wo  know  John  Thomas  mainly  as  the  aristo- 
.  '  "  ';key,  who«e  alias  of  Tummas,  immoitatized  by  Mr,  Punch, 
i  ,  tl)ly  cast  the  last  stone  on  the  caim  that  will  hide,  ero 
lomg,  the  mortal  remains  of  an  extinct  but  once  ancient  and 
boQouroblo  appellative. 
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TO  MY  CANARY. 

0  Lady  Betty,  pert  and  bold. 
In  dainty  gown  of  palest  gold, 

And  Rne  pink  stockings  showing ; 
To  me  your  eyes  so  round  and  bright 
Recall  some  other  eyes  to-night. 

Black  eyes,  too,  just  as  knowing. 

You  eat  and  drink  with  mincing  geste, 
But  only  of  the  very  best, 

With  waste  of  seed  unlawful ; 
And  though  forsooth  you  think  you  sing, 
Your  voice  is  but  a  sorry  thing — 

And  Aer  top  notes  were  awful ! 

You  treat  your  mate  with  proud  disdain. 
Although  he  tries  your  love  to  gain 

In  simple  honest  fashion. 
Your  prototype  was  just  as  stem, 
But  trodden  worms,  you  know,  'miU  turn, 

And  love  outlive  its  passion. 

Ah !  Lady  Betty,  take  your  ease. 
And  flirt  and  twitter  as  you  please; 
Your  life  is  brief  and  sunny. 

1  sit  alone  and  watch  you  here ; 
The  other  Betty?    Ah!  my  dear. 

She  married — and  for  money  ! 
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A  RESiPENCE  of  some  years  in  Damascus  made  me  realise  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  force  of  the  words  used  by  the  sweet  p!^aImii;t 
of  Israel  when  he  said  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  *  He  maketh  me 
to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  He  loadeth  me  Ijeside  the  still 
waters.*  Here,  in  our  own  favoured  country,  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  almost  continued  aspect  of  green  hill  and  dale.  Our  winters 
are  sehiom  so  cold  or  our  summers  so  hot  as  to  deprive  U8  for  a 
long  time  of  the  sight  of  green  lawns  and  trees,  and  the  running 
rivulet  and  sLlvery  lake  form  generally  a  pleasing  accompaniment 
to  the  scene.  *0b,'  said  a  young  lady  to  me  on  the  deck  of  a 
P,  and  0.  steamer  as  we  neared  the  shores  of  England,  •  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  dear  old  England  again  !  It  is  t«ro  years  since  I 
have  seen  a  green  hill  or  a  green  lawn,  or  any  bit  of  green- 
corered  ground.  Yon  cannot  imagine  how  much  1  am  longing 
for  a  tight  of  it.'  I  could  well  understand  her  sensations,  for  the 
had  been  for  two  years  in  India. 

I  have  been  on  the  glorious  mountains  of  Jjebanon,  and  among 
the  far-fumed  ganlens  of  Damascus,  and  while  doing  full  justice 
to  the  varied  and  picturepque  scenery  that  meets  the  eye  at 
almost  every  step  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  former,  und  to  the 
rich  beauty  and  iragrance  of  tho  masses  of  ro^ea  and  flowers  and 
flowering  trees  in  the  latter,  which,  once  seen, are  never  forgotten, 
J  can  btill  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  a  bit  of 
green  lawn  or  hill  in  England.  Bat  the  frequency  of  the  sight  in 
•oar  own  country  prevents  our  wishing  and  longing  for  it,  and  in 
everyday  conversation,  as  well  as  in  verse  and  prose,  s]>eaking  of 
it  OS  if  it  were  almost  the  very  greatest  boon  in  life,  which  is  very 
often  done  in  Damascus. 

During  my  residence  there,  which  extended  over  some  years, 
J  had  much  opportunity  for  studying  the  private  habits  and  cus- 
tomsy  and  inner  home-life,  of  the  people,  and»  being  able  to  con* 
rette  with  them  in  their  own  language,  I  have  spent  many  hoars 
with  them  in  their  own  homes  by  the  side  of  the  running  water 
in  the  bahra,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lemon  tree  and  oleander 
bush  found  in  !ilioot<(  M\orv  court;  for  poor  indeed  mnst  that  man 
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be,  and  wretchedly  poor  is  his  bouse  considered,  if  neither  bal 
nor  lemon  tree  graces  the  little  court  around  which  his  rooms 
built.  As  T  go  on  I  will  describe  one  day  in  the  life  of  a  Christianj 
artisan.  I  say  Christian,  for  the  Mohamedan?,  who  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  j)opuI:iUon  of  Damascus,  lead  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  are  most  fanatical  and  bigoted,  and  too  little  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature.  The  Greek,  Roman  Catholic, 
«nd  Latin  Christians,  who  since  the  fearful  massacres  of  1860-1 
have  dwindled  down  to  not  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand,  are 
ft  hard-working  people,  and  it  is  in  the  daily  life  of  one  of  this 
class  of  everyday  workers  that  the  love  of  green  pastures  and  still 
wateTs  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature. 

The  houses  in  Damascus  are  built  with  the  doors  opening  into 
a  court  or  hall ;  in  the  large  and  grand  houses  of  the  rich  there 
are  several  courts,  all  but  the  outer  one  paved  with  marble.  In 
the  middle  of  each  court  is  a  large  basin,  or  bahra,  into  which  the 
water  flows  continually.  Around  the  court  or  courts  are  built 
the  reception  and  living  rooms  of  the  family.  Above  these  areJ 
the  frankat,  or  sleeping  apartments.  One  room  on  the  lower 
llo*>r,  between  the  two  grandest  reception  rooms,  has  the  whole 
side  towards  the  court  open.  Cool  mats  cover  the  floor;  divana 
covered  with  chintz,  and  these  again  covered  with  snow-white 
covers,  grace  the  three  sides  of  the  room ;  a  large  lantern  is 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  this  is  par  exct'llence  the  family 
room  diiring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Climbing  vines,  roses, 
nnd  jessamines  cover  the  walls  ;  large  trees — not  bushes — of 
oleander  (red  and  white),  lemon,  citron,  and  orange  trees,  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit  in  all  their  different  stages,  flowering  gera-. 
niums,  sweet-scented  verbenas,  and  other  flowers  too  numerou?  to' 
mention,  filling  up  the  naiTOwbeds  that  line  the  court  around  the 
trees  and  near  the  walls.  The  view  is  beautiful  from  the  terraccj 
which  is  a  delightful  place  for  an  evenino^  promenade.  I  remembei 
while  walking  with  a  friend  on  one  of  those  terraces  one  lovely 
moonlight  evening,  as  we  looked  down  into  the  court,  he  turned 
and  said  to  me,  *  Well,  I  never  could  have  imagined  anything 
more  fairylike  and  picturesque  !  How  could  any  one  bear  the  poky 
houses  in  England  after  this? ' 

The  very  poorest  houses  have  their  little  single  court  pav< 
with  stone,  their  little  lewan,  or  room  open  to  the  court,  whicl 
almost  invariably  has  its  bahra  of  stone  or  marble,  iU  fragranl 
creepers  climbing  the  walls,  and  at  least  one  lemon,  or  orange,  o| 
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citron  tree,  so  as  always  to  hare  the  pleasant  shade  of  green 
before  their  eyea  and  the  Boothing  sound  of  cool  sparkling  running 
water  in  their  ears.  They  arc  almost  invariably  early  risers;  the 
cla?!?  to  which  our  family  of  artisans  belong  are  generally  on 
their  feet  before  dawn.  Their  ablutions  are  freely  performed 
arotmd  tho  bahra,  or  basin,  as  within  two  inches  of  it  there  are 
hok'8  perforated  in  the  pavement  to  lot  off  the  dirty  water. 
Hands,  face,  and  feet  are  freely  washed,  but  anything  more  than 
ibat  is  left  fur  the  privacy  of  the  public  batlis,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  I>ama8cus.  1  have  known  an  English  gentleman  dive 
into  the  bahra  in  his  house  and  take  his  matutinal  bath  every 
morning,  but  this  is  never  done  by  Easterns,  although  the  water  is 
always  running,  and  they  drink  only  from  a  gabha,  or  fountain, 
through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin,  as  they  love  to  keep 
it  pure  and  sparkling  just  for  the  sense  of  pleastire  it  gives  to  the 
eye, 

I  will  single  out  one  day  in  the  month  of  May  1877,  The 
morning  risrs  bright  and  clrar,  and  the  air  is  laden  with  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  many  gardens  which  environ  Damascus,  One 
thousand  and  three  hundred  iH,  if  I  misUike  not,  about  their 
number,  taken  in  a  round  sum,  Tho  view  of  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus from  the  old  road  which  comes  over  the  hill  behind  the 
Saliheyeh  (a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  it)  is  most  beautiful,  as 
the  white  houses,  domes,  and  minarets,  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
great  kite,  the  thoroughly  Mohamedun  euharb  of  the  Meidan 
supplying  the  tail,  and  all  surrounded  by  tho  cvcr-green  verdure 
of  the  gardens,  with  the  rivers  Barada  and  Nahr-el-Awaj  (the 
ancient  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  old,  to  which  Kaaroan  the  Leper  in 
Bible  history  so  proudly  alluded),  fully  justify  what  the  prophet 
Mohiuued  is  reported  to  have  said  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  saw  it 
first  from  the  top  of  tho  hill,  as  that  was  the  only  road  in  existence 
before  the  French  rood  was  made,  nnd  fimr-footrd  animals  were 
the  only  means  of  oonveyanee.  The  legend  says  that  being 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  (no  doubt  nn  the  back  of  a 
came!,  for  h^  was  n  Bedouin  of  the  <!esert),  he  srrrMed  hi?  animal 
and  looked  for  bouic  time  in  silence  and  wonder  on  the  scene  ; 
then,  turning  to  his  followrrs,  said,  *  There  is  fiirdose  (paradise) 
on  earth;  but  as  to  man  only  one  fardose  ]«  permitted,  and  I 
prefer  to  rnjoy  the  heavenly  one,  let  us  go  hence,  for  I  will  not 
enter  it.*  Thus  a^ording  to  the  Mohamedan  legend,  mHwith- 
tandtng  the  long  and  weary  journey,  well  known  to  all  who  haro 
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visited  Damascus  some  forty  years  ago,  the  Prophet  was  too  dazed 
by  its  beauties  tx)  venture  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  people  of  Damascus  are,  as  I  have  said,  an  essentially  plea- 
sure-loving race,  and  though  they  may  have  little  else  besides 
dry  bread  to  eat,  as  long  as  their  eye  rests  on  green  verdure  and 
their  ear  is  saluted  with  the  sound  of  running  water  they  are 
satisfied. 

Their  greatest  delight  is  to  spend  the  whole  (if  a  feast  day ; 
the  part,  if  a  working  one)  of  each  day  in  the  open  fields,  around 
a  sparkling  stream  of  water,  where,  under  the  shade  of  the  lemon 
or  orange  or  kharoub  tree,  they  enjoy  their  simple  meal  of  bread 
and  fruit.  A  stroll  at  early  dawn  presents  to  the  eye  a  pretty 
picture  of  many  of  these  groups  dotted  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, taking  their  simple  al  fresco  breakfast.  I  only  describe 
what  I  myself  have  assisted  at,  for,  with  true  patriarchal  hospi- 
tality, the  passing  stranger  is  invited  to  come  and  take  a  share  of 
whatever  is  being  eaten,  whether  it  be  simple  or  whether  it  be 
sumptuous. 

The  children  frisk  around  the  older  people,  but  happily  keep 
out  of  mischief  in  obedience  to  repeated  injunctions  of  *  Hascheed, 
take  care  what  you  do,'  *  Milhim,  look  after  your  little  sister,'  &c. 
A  peasant  passes  with  his  cow,  and  for  a  trifle  willingly  fills  the 
large  tin  coffee-pot  with  milk.  Khaleel,  the  eldest  son,  gathers 
a  few  dry  sticks  and  lights  them,  while  Fareeda,  his  sister,  attends 
to  the  coffee,  made  by  throwing  a  few  spoonfuls  of  it  into  the  milk 
just  before  it  boils,  and  then  watching  it  attentively,  and  raising 
it  off  the  fire  each  time  it  threatens  to  bubble  over,  until  it 
becomes  quite  clear  on  the  top,  after  which  it  is  taken  off  the  fire 
and  left  to  stand  on  one  side  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  cover  off. 
The  mother  brings  out  a  small  jar  of  honey ;  Zahra,  another 
daughter,  lays  out  the  piles  of  freshly  gathered  purple  mulberries 
or  fragrant  apricots  on  their  own  green  leaves  instead  of  plates ; 
Naseef,  another  son,  brings  out  the  flat  cakes  of  native  home- 
made bread,  the  cups  and  plates  (either  of  tin  or  of  the  cheapest 
delf),  and  then  folding  up  his  jacket,  which  he  had  thrown  off  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  laying  it  down  for  his  mother  to  sit 
upon,  he  begins  serving  the  coffee  by  carefully  attending  first 
to  his  father,  if  that  worthy  man  has  been  able  to  accompany  his 
family,  in  which  case  he  has  been  sitting  during  these  prepara- 
tions gravely  smoking  his  pipe,  and  throwing  in  a  good-natured 
observation  or  suggestion  now  and  then  to  one  or  other  of  the 
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ISfany  of  theee   breakfasts  are  over  by   sunrise,  as   the 

men,   being  mostly  artisans,  are  obliged   to  hie   away  to  their 

K)ps  at  an  early  hour.     When  the  father  and  the  elder  sons 

iTe    gone,  and  the   Uttle  ones  arc   packed  off  to  school,  the 

)ther  Jind  daughters  set  to  the  making  of  beda,  the  sweep- 

of  rooms,  the  sponging  of   the   cool   mats   that  cover  the 

The  midday  meal  is  now  carefully  prepared,  to  be  ready  on  the 
return  of  the  brtsid-winuers,  wliich  will  be  sooa  after  the  muezzin 
ha3  uttered  his  call  to  the  faithful  at  the  hour  of  noon.  The 
fikemla,  or  small  low  table,  is  brought  out  and  placed  near  the 
masnad,  or  low  divan,  where  the  father  usually  sits  when  at  home  ; 
on  it  is  placed  tlt»^  sooddur,  or  tray,  usually  made  of  brass,  and 
kept  bright  and  nhiuing,  and  the  little  meul  is  tastefully  arranged. 
The  plates  are  very  small,  hut  clean  ;  one  contains  a  few  olives, 
another  a  little  toorshi,  or  home-made  pickles,  another  a  finall 
^icce  of  whito  native  cheese  and  a  few  daintily  washed  radishes, 
id  in  the  middle  a  loaf  of  bread  and  an  earthenware  goolah  of 
iter,  which  has  been  hung  out  all  night  in  the  oi)en  air  and  is 
jliuiously  cool. 
The  mother  and  daaghters  then  ait  down  to  their  work ;  for  if 
flie  daughters  are  over  fourteen  they  arc  expected  to  do  their 
share  towards  their  own  maintenance,  and  accordingly  one  brings 
out  her  sewing,  wliich  she  does  for  lie  tailors  ami  is  paid  by  pioce- 
rork ;  another  brings  out  her  cushion  and  bobbins  for  the  making 
of  cords  and  trimmin|TH,  which  are  largely  used  in  Tvistern  cos- 
,umes;  and  the  mother  brings  out  her  stand  for  reeling  off  tlu> 
krso  undyed  silk  and  preparing  it  for  the  loom* 
The  middny  call  to  prayer  is  no  sooner  sounded  from  the 
linaret  than  the  p:ittering  of  tittle  feet  is  heiird.  '  'Vnkv  care  luid 
wipe  your  feci  carefully  before  jou  come  in,*  calls  out  the  mother 
anxiously,  u  she  <  r  ^    r  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  from 

the  open  door,  an<l  s  for  her  clean  hall,  but  unwilling  to 

her  work  even  for  a  moment  if  she  can  help  it.    She  calls 
tf      ^"     '  "f  the  liUle  group  to  li  '        him  a  small  flat  loaf, 

)h  'MS  and  tills  witii  fruit  i  is  it  in  the  hou«e,  or 

with  ftu  onion  or  small  bit  of  cheese,  and,  telling  him  to  eat  his 
inch  as  he  goea  along.  *>  hi«  father  to  carry  anything 

is  &ther  may  have  to  ,  ,  ;ks  on  his  way  to  or  from  his 

lo^i  the  father  luLs  somehow  managed  to  purchase  the  materials 
the  evening  meal,  which  ore  now  safely  placed  in  ft  small  koofla, 
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or  marketing  basket,  and  consigned  to  the  little  boy,  who  proudly 
walks  along  in  front  of  his  father  towards  home. 

On  reaching  home  the  frugal  meal  is  quickly  eaten,  while 
family  affairs  are  cheerfully  discussed.  It  is  a  bright  and  busy 
scene  and  quickly  got  over,  and  all  return  to  their  labours — ^the 
men  to  their  shops,  the  children  to  the  school,  and  the  girls  to 
their  work,  while  the  mother  opens  the  kooffa  to  see  what  her 
husband  has  brought  home  to  be  cooked  for  the  dinner,  which  is 
always  taken  after  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over.  On  working 
days  this  is  something  that  requires  but  little  preparation.  If  a 
fasting  day,  probably  it  will  be  a  little  fish,  in  which  case  it  is 
carefuUy  cleaned  from  scales  and  all  inside  impurities,  well  washed, 
and  carefully  salted  and  laid  by  in  a  cool  place  where  no  flies  can 
come  near  it ;  or  a  small  quantity  of  rice  and  lentils  is  made  into 
the  appetising  dish  of  moojadra.  If  meat  is  brought  it  will  most 
likely  be  mutton,  as — in  Syria,  that  is — the  meat  most  preferred, 
one  English  pound  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  vegetables,  is 
considered  amply  sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  We  will,  then, 
presume  that  the  dinner  is  to  be  one  of  kebabs.  The  good  mother 
cuts  up  the  lean  meat  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  fat 
into  pieces  half  as  large,  and  small  onions  into  pieces  as  large  as 
the  pieces  of  fat,  sprinkles  the  whole  with  salt  and  pepper,  or 
instead  of  the  pepper  she  may  use  a  mixture  of  spices,  mixes  the 
whole  together  freely,  and  puts  it  on  skewers  in  alternate  slices  of 
lean,  fat,  and  onion,  and  then  lays  it  by  carefully  covered  up  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  lettuce,  &c.,  brought  for  the  salad — for  without  a  salad  of 
some  sort  the  kebab  is  seldom  eaten — is  placed  on  the  bahra,  or 
basin  of  running  water,  to  keep  cool  till  needed. 

If  a  stew  is  to  be  prepared  instead  of  kebab,  a  handful  of 
charcoal  is  thrown  into  the  little  clay  tubach,  or  stove,  used  alike 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  kindled  with  a  few  tiny  sticks ;  the  meat 
and  vegetables,  always  including  one  or  more  onions,  are  carefully 
browned  in  clarified  butter  and  placed  in  a  cooking-pot  on  the 
fire,  the  vegetables  uppermost ;  the  seasoning  is  added,  and  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  whole.  The  pot  is  covered  up  and  left 
to  simmer  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  while  mother  and  daughters 
go  on  steadily  and  busily  plying  their  fingers.  Visitors  drop  in. 
The  daily  news  is  discussed.  The  little  cofiee-pot  on  the  brass 
mongal,  always  kept  hot  by  its  tiny  bit  of  fire,  is  called  into  re- 
quisition again  and  again,  as  to  each  person  dropping  in  is  handed 
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two  thimhlefuls  of  its  contents  in  r  tiny  finjan,  or  cup  rest- 
log  in  its  yurrf,  or  holder,  which  among  the  poorer  classes  is  made 
of  brass. 

A3  sunset  draws  near  one  of  the  daughters  gets  up  and  lajs 
her  work  in  its  place,  and  busies  herself  with  the  remainder  of  the 
preparations  for  dinner.  The  kebab,  which  liave  already  been  ]iut 
on  the  akewera,  are  carefully  broiled  on  a  clear  fire  ;  or  tl»e  stew  is 
taroed  over  to  see  if  tlie  meat  is  tender  and  the  gravy  is  reduced 
to  its  proper  consihtrncy  and  quantity.  A  few  drops  of  loraon- 
juice  are  always  addctl  to  both  these  dishes.  With  the  latter  is 
menilly  an  accompaniment  of  rice  cooked  in  clarified  butter  and 
iter.  The  evening  meal  pjutsos  cheerily,  and  is  token  in 
,  or  room  with  one  fide  open  to  the  court,  which  is  now  a 
rry  scene.  Work  and  household  cares  are  apparently  forgoltcn. 
e  meal  over,  the  nargheely  carefully  prepured  for  father  and 
tber,  and  a  tiny  finjan  of  colTee  handed  to  each  of  them,  pre- 
tions  are  made  for  the  crowning  pleasure  and  relaxation  of 
e  day,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  favourite  stmll  by  the 
ver-sidc-  Close  to  Bab  Tooma  (Gate  of  Thomas)  is  the  prut  of 
the  river  called  the  Soofaniyeh,  and  farther  on,  about  a  quarter  of 
AD  hour'«  diMance,  is  another  part  called  the  Hud:mahariyrli. 
These  are  favourite  spots.  The  latter  is  the  prcltici^t ;  but  the 
former,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  city  gates,  is  the  chosen 
lesort  of  those  who  are  attended  by  wife  and  children.  The 
gatherings  of  family  circles  in  this  place  are  innumerable  at.d 
indescribable.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  acceded  to  the  wighes  of 
some  friends  and  accoin{);iiiicd  them  to  the  Soofuniy^h.  Each 
family  gnmp  sat  togtther  and  njixtrt  from  the  rest,  and  yet  they 
were  so  close  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them  or  to 
see  wliat  they  were  sitting  on — the  women  with  their  white 
eceani,  or  largo  cotton  veiN  which  only  allowed  their  fuccs  and 
^^ands  to  be  seen  ;  the  men  with  their  long  pipes  in  Ihcir  months, 
^^bd  their  jubha^,  or  long  Jacketf,  thrown  carclestily  on  their 
f  •boulders;  the  sellers  of  roosted  nuts,  nhnonds,  and  mrlon 
^^ttedfl  calling  out  their  wares;  the  vendor  of  cotTce,  who  has  set 
^1^  Lis  little  stall  and  Is  going  abont  with  his  tiny  cofice-pot  and 
tinier  finjan.  There,  at  a  little  di*tance  from  the  Mareem,'  or 
famihes,  is  a  gTonp  of  young  men  who  l;ike  it  uj>on  thrmselTcs 
to  supply  the  mtisio;  one  draws  u  tambonr  from  his  pocket, 
•notber  a  flute,  nnother  the  ood,  a  native  ituttrtunent ;  a  fourth 
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begins  a  well-known  song.  All  listen  eagerly,  and  give  signs 
that  if  the  music  has  been  unsolicited  it  is  not  unappreciated. 
Between  each  song  the  finjan  of  coffee  goes  round,  while  the 
gurgling  of  the  water  between  the  stones  and  the  soothing  sound 
of  the  wind  as  it  plays  among  the  branches  give  the  sense  of 
pleasure,  or  kief,  that  a  Syrian  loves.  In  about  an  hour  the  first 
make  a  movement  homeward  ;  in  two  hours  none  remain,  and  the 
coffee-vendor  and  his  associates  take  their  flight.  All,  all  is  per- 
fect silence,  and  the  river  and  trees  are  deserted,  for  all  go  early 
to  bed,  that  they  may  get  up  early  in  the  morning. 
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Kxow  more  about  it  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  it.* 
esent  owner  not  excepted.  I  can  give  its  whole  history,  from 
the  Cingalese  who  found  it — the  Spanish  adventurer  who  stole  it 
— the  cardinul  who  bought  it — the  Pope  who  graciously  accepted 
it — the  favoured  son  of  the  Church  who  received  it — the  gay  and 
giddy  duchess  who  pawned  it— down  to  the  eminent  prelate  who 
now  holdrt  it  in  trust  aa  a  family  heirloom. 

It  will  occupy  a  chapter  to  itjself  in  nay  forthcoming  work  ou 
'  Historic  Stones/  where  full  details  of  its  weight,  size,  colour,  and 
value  may  be  found.  At  present  I  am  going  to  relate  an  incident 
in  its  history  which,  for  obvious  reaaone,  will  not  be  published — 
which  in  fact  I  trust  the  reader  will  consider  related  in  strict 
confidence. 

I  bad  never  seen  the  stone  itself  when  I  began  to  write 
about  it,  and  it  was  not  till  one  evening  bat  spring,  while  staying 
with  my  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Acton,  that  I  came  within  measur- 
able distance  of  it,  A  dinner-party  was  impending,  and,  at  my 
insUgation,  the  Bishop  of  Northchurch  and  Miss  Panton,  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  were  amongst  the  invited  guests. 

The  dinner  was  a  jArliculjirly  goo<i  one,  I  rememl>er  that 
distinctly.  In  fact,  I  fell  myself  partly  responsible  for  it,  having 
engaged  the  new  cook — a  talented  young  Italian,  pupil  of  the 
admirable  old  chtf  at  my  club.  We  had  gone  over  the  r«*w«. 
carefully  together,  with  a  result  refreshing  in  its  novelty,  but  not 
daring  as  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  innocent  country  gue»t« 
bo  were  bidden  thereto. 

The  first  opoonful  of  soup  was  reassuring,  and  I  looked  to  the 
end  of  the  table  to  exchange  a  congnitulatury  glance  with  Lata. 
What  was  amiss?  No  response.  Her  pretty  face  was  Hushed, 
her  smile  constrained,  she  was  talking  with  quite  unneeeMary 
#mj>rea«e7>tr»i^  to  her  neighbour  Sir  Harry  Lander,  though  I^ta 
Is  one  of  those  few  women  who  undt^rntand  the  importAQce  of 
letting  a  man  settle  down  tronqnilly  and  with  an  undisturbed 

d  to  the  business  of  dining^  allowing  no  topic  of  serioui 
est  to  come  on  before  the  re/^rtVEir,  and  reserving  mere  oonver- 
tional  brilliancy  for  the  fiitrtmeh. 
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Guests  all  right  ?  No  disappointments  ?  I  had  gone 
through  the  list  with  her,  selecting  just  the  right  people  to  be 
asked  to  meet  the  lenders,  our  new  neighbours.  Not  a  mere 
cumbrous  county  gathering,  nor  yet  a  showy  imported  party  from 
town,  but  a  skilful  blending  of  both.  Had  anything  happened 
already  ?  I  had  been  late  for  dinner  and  missed  the  arrivals  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  Leta's  fault.  She  has  got  into  a  way 
of  coming  into  my  room  and  putting  the  last  touches  to  my 
toilette.  I  let  her,  for  I  am  doubtful  of  myself  nowadays  after 
many  years'  dependence  on  the  best  of  valets.  Her  taste  is 
generally  beyond  dispute,  but  to-day  she  had  indulged  in  a 
feminine  vagary  that  provoked  me  and  made  me  late  for  dinner. 

'  Are  you  going  to  wear  your  sapphire.  Uncle  Paul !  *  she  cried 
in  a  tone  of  dismay.     *  Oh,  why  not  the  ruby  ? ' 

^  You  would  have  your  way  about  the  table  decoration,'  I 
gently  reminded  her.  'With  that  service  of  Crown  Derby 
repousai  and  orchids,  the  ruby  would  look  absolutely  barbaric. 
Now  if  you  would  have  had  the  Limoges  set,  white  candles  and 
a  yellow  silk  centre ' 

*  Oh,  but — I'm  80  disappointed — I  wanted  the  Bishop  to  see 
your  ruby — or  one  of  your  engraved  gems ' 

*  My  dear,  it  is  on  the  Bishop's  account  I  put^this  on.  You 
know  his  daughter  is  heiress  of  the  great  Valdez  sapphire ' 

^  Of  course  she  is,  and  when  he  has  the  charge  of  a  stone  three 
times  as  big  as  yours  what's  the  use  of  wearing  it  ?  The  ruby, 
dear  Uncle  Paul,  please  I ' 

She  was  desperately  in  earnest  I  could  see,  and  considering 
the  obligations  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  under  to  her  and  Tom 
it  was  but  a  little  matter  to  yield,  but  it  involved  a  good  deal  of 
extra  trouble.  Studs,  sleeve-links,  watch-guard,  all  carefully 
selected  to  go  with  the  sapphire,  had  to  be  changed,  the  emerald 
which  I  chose  as  a  compromise  requiring  more  florid  accompani- 
ments of  a  deeper  tone  of  gold  ;  and  the  dinner-hour  struck  as  I 
replaced  my  jewel-case,  the  one  relic  left  me  of  a  once  handsome 
fortune,  in  my  fire-proof  safe. 

The  emerald  looked  very  well  that  evening,  however.  I  kept 
my  eyes  upon  it  for  comfort  when  Miss  Panton  proved  trying. 

She  was  a  lean,  yellow,  dictatorial  young  person  with  no 
conversation.  I  spoke  of  her  father's  celebrated  sapphires.  *  My 
sapphires,*  she  amended  sourly ;  *  though  I  am  legally  debarred 
from  nmking  any  profitable  use  of  them,'     She  furthermore 
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informed  me  that  nhe  viewed  them  aa  useless  gauds,  which  ought 
to  be  dispoeed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen.  I  gave  the 
subject  up,  and  while  shti  discoursed  of  the  work  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Army  among  the  Bosjesman  I  trieil  to  understand  a  certain 
dislocation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  toble.  Surely  we  were  more 
or  less  in  number  than  we  sihouldbe?  Opposite  side  all  right. 
Who  was  extra  on  ours  ?  I  leaned  forward.  Lady  I^andor  on 
one  side  of  Toni,  on  the  other  who  ?  I  ciught  glimpses  of 
plumes  pink  and  green  nodding  over  a  dinner*plate,  and  beneath 
them  a  pink  nose  in  a  greon  viiRage  with  a  nutcracker  chin 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  A  sharp  grey  eye  shot  a  sideway 
glance  down  the  table  and  caught  me  peeping,  aud  I  retreated, 
having  only  marked  in  addition  two  olaw-Uke  hands,  with  point- 
lace  ruffles  and  a  mass  of  brilliant  ringt<,  making  good  play  with  a 
knife  and  fork.  Who  was  she?  At  intervals  a  high  acid  voice 
could  be  heanl  addressing  Tom,  and  a  laugh  that  made  me 
shudder;  it  had  the  tiuality  of  the  j-creara  of  a  bird  of  prey  or  the 
yell  of  a  jackal.  I  had  heard  that  sort  of  laugh  before,  imd  it 
always  made  me  feel  like  a  defenceless  rabbit. 

Every  lime  it  feounded  I  saw  LetaV  fan  flutter  more  furiously 
and  her  manner  grow  more  ner\ously  animated.  Poor  dear  girl  I 
I  never  in  all  my  recollection  wished  a  dinner  at  an  end  so 
earnestly  bo  as  to  assure  her  of  my  support  and  syrnpithy,  though 
without  the  faintest  conception  why  cither  Khuuld  be  rei(uired. 

The  ices  at  last.  A  fiurtiu  canl  folded  in  two  was  laid  beside 
me.  I  read  it  unobserved.  'Keep  the  B.  from  joining  us  in  the 
drawing-room.*  The  B.  ?  The  Bishop,  of  course.  Wit  h  pleasure. 
But  why?  And  how?  Thai'/*  the  question,  never  mind  *  why.' 
Could  I  lure  him  into  the  library — the  billiard-room — the  conser- 
vatory ?  I  doubted  it,  aud  1  doubted  still  more  what  I  should  da 
with  him  when  I  got  him  there. 

The  Biiihop  is  a  grand  and  &tatcly  ecclesiastic  of  the  mediaeval 
typr,  broad-che:^t#sl,  lieep- voiced,  martial  of  bearing,  I  could 
picture  him  charging  mace  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  vaa^iU,  or 
delivering  uver  a  Dinitentfr  of  the  period  to  the  rack  and  thumb- 
screw, but  not.  [Hjttcring  amongst  rare  editions,  tall  copies  and 
Qrolier  bindingit,  nor  condescending  to  a  (puet  eigar  amongst  the 
tree-ferns  and  orchids.  I*ota  must  and  «honld  bo  obeyed  1  swopp 
ncvertht'lesN,  even  if  I  were  driven  to  lock  the  door  in  the  fearlen* 
old-fashion  of  a  bj«go>oc  day,  and  declare  I'd  shoot  any  man 
who  left  while  a  drop  remained  in  t  he  bottles. 
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The  ladies  were  rismg.  The  lady  at  the  head  of  the  lise- 
smirked  and  nodded  her  pink  plumes  coqaettishlj  at  Tom,  while 
her  hawk's  eyes  roved  keen  and  predatory  over  us  aU.  She  stopped* 
suddenly,  creating  a  block  and  confusion. 

^Ah,  the  dear  Bishop!  You  there,  and  I  never  saw  youT 
You  must  come  and  have  a  nice  long  chat  presently.  Bye- 
bye — !  *  She  shook  her  fen  at  him  over  my  shoulder  and  tripped 
off.     Leta,  passing  me  last,  gave  me  a  look  of  profound  despair. 

'  Lady  Carwitchet ! '  somebody  exclaimed.  *  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve my  eyes.' 

*  Thought  she  was  dead  or  in  penal  servitude.  Never  should 
have  expected  to  see  her  te*e,'  said  some  one  else  behind  me- 
confidentially. 

*  What  Carwitchet  ?  Not  the  mother  of  the  Carwitchet  who *" 

*  Just  80.     The  Carwitchet  who '     Tom  assented  with  a 

ehrug.  *  We  needn't  go  further,  as  she's  my  guest.  Just  my  luck. 
I  met  them  at  Buxton,  thought  them  uncommonly  good  company 
— in  fact,  Carwitchet  laid  me  under  a  great  obligation  about  a 
horse  I  was  nearly  let  in  for  buying — and  gave  them  a  general 
invitation  here,  as  one  does  you  know.  Never  expected  her  to 
turn  up  with  her  luggage  this  afternoon  just  before  dinner,  to  stay 
a  week,  or  a  fortnight  if  Carwitchet  can  join  her.'  A  groan  of 
sympathy  ran  round  the  table.  '  It  can't  be  helped.  I've  told 
you  this  just  to  show  that  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  here  to 
meet  this  sort  of  people  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  as  it  is,  please 
say  no  more  about  them.  The  subject  was  not  dropped  by  any 
means,  and  I  took  care  that  it  should  not  be.  At  our  end  of  the 
table  one  story  after  another  went  buzzing  round — sotto  voce^  out 
of  deference  to  Tom — but  perfectly  audible. 

*  Carwitchet  ?  Ah  yes.  Mixed  up  in  that  Rawlings  Divorce 
case,  wasn't  he  ?  A  bad  lot.  Turned  out  of  the  Dragoon  Guards 
for  cheating  at  cards,  or  picking  pockets,  or  something — remembei 
the  row  at  the  Cerulean  Club  ?  Scandalous  exposure — and  that 
forged  letter  business — Oh,  that  was  the  mother — ^prosecution* 
hushed  up  somehow.  Ought  to  be  serving  her  fourteen  years — 
and  that  business  of  poor  I*  arrara,  the  banker — got  hold  of  some  o\ 
his  secrets  and  blackmailed  him  till  he  blew  his  brains  out ' 

It  was  so  exciting  that  I  clean  forgot  the  Bishop,  till  a  low 
gasp  at  my  elbow  staitled  me.  He  was  lying  back  in  his  chair 
his  mighty  shaven  jowl  a  ghastly  white,  his  fierce  imperious  eye* 
brows  drooping  limp  over  his  fish-like  eyes,  his  splendid  figure 
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shrank  and  contracted.  He  ^ras  trying  with  a  ehakiDg  band  to 
pour  out  wine.  The  decanter  clattered  against  the  glass  and  the 
^ne  spilled  on  ihe  cloth. 

'  Ten  nfniid  yua  find  the  room  too  warm.  Shall  tb  go  into  the 
library  ? ' 

He  rose  hastily  and  followed  me  Ifke  a  lamb. 

He  recovered  Limsolf  once  we  got  into  the  hall,  and  affably 
rejected  all  my  proffers  of  brandy  and  soda — medical  advice — 
everything  else  my  limited  experience  could  suggest.  He  only 
demanded  hia  carriage  'directly/  and  that  MissPanton  should  be 
summoned  forthwith. 

I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  the  time  left  me. 

*  I'm  uncommonly  sorry  you  do  uot  feel  equal  to  staying  a  little 
longer,  my  lord.  I  counted  on  showing  you  my  few  trifles  of 
precious  stonesy  the  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  my  possesaions. 
Nothing  in  comparison  with  yoiu:  own  collection.* 

The  Bishop  clasped  his  hand  over  his  heart.  His  breath  came 
short  and  quick. 

*  A  rf^tum  of  that  dizziness,*  he  explained  with  a  faint  smile. 
*  You  arr  thinking  of  the  Valdez  sapphire,  are  you  not  ?  Some 
day/  he  went  on  with  forced  composure,  *  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  it  to  you.     It  is  at  my  banker's  just  now.' 

yiiss  Panton*s  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall.  '  Vou  are  well 
known  an  a  connoisseur,  Mr.  Acton/  he  went  on  hurriedly,  *  Is 
your  collect ii»n  vahmhle  ?  If  mj,  keep  it  safe;  tbnCt  truM  a  ring 
off  ytfUT  hamij  or  the  key  of  yotir  jcwd-cast  out  of  yt/ur  pocket 
t'dl  the  houne  it*  dfur  <u/airi»'  The  words  rushed  from  his  lipH  in 
an  impetuous  whisper,  he  gave  me  a  meaning  glance,  and  dcfwrted 
with  his  daughter.  I  went  back  to  tho  drawing-room,  my  head 
»wiinming  with  hewildennent. 

'  What !  The  dear  Bishop  gone !  *  scnMUned  Lady  Carwil^shet 
from  the  central  ottoman  where  she  sat,  surrounded  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen,  all  apparrnlly  well  entertained  by  h^r  convrnuitioD. 
'And  I  wautt^l  a  talk  over  old  times  with  him  ho  badly.  His  poor 
wife  was  my  greatest  friond.  Mira  Mouinnuro,  daughter  of  the 
great  banker,  you  know.  lt*s  not  postiiblc  that  that  mi^ferable 
Uttle  prig  is  my  poor  Mira's  girl.  The  heiress  of  all  the  Monta- 
ii;irtH  in  a  black  lace  gown  worth  twopence  I  When  I  think  of  her 
iii'jther's  beauty  and  her  toilette*!  Does  she  ever  wear  the 
f-apphires  ?  Has  any  one  erer  seen  her  in  them  ?  Eleven  large 
j«toQcs  in  a  lovely  antique  setting,  and  the  grrftt  Valdex  eappUre 

ao-1 
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— worth  thousands  and  thousands — for  the  pendant.'  No  one 
replied.  *  I  wanted  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  Bishop  to-night.  It 
used  to  make  him  so  mad  when  I  wore  this.' 

She  fumbled  amongst  the  laces  at  her  throat,  and  clawed  out 
a  pendant  that  hung  to  a  velvet  round  her  neck.  I  &irlj  gasped 
when  she  removed  her  hand.  A  sapphire  of  irregular  shape 
flashed  out  its  blue  lightning  on  us.  Such  a  stone  I  A  true, 
rich,  cornflower  blue  even  by  that  wretched  artificial  light,  with 
soft  velvety  depths  of  colour  and  dazzling  clearness  of  tint  in  its 
lights  and  shades — a  stone  to  remember!  I  stretched  out  mj 
hand  involuntarily,  but  Lady  Carwitchet  drew  back  with  a 
coquettish  squeal.  ^  No !  no !  You  mustn't  look  any  closer.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it  now.     Isn't  it  pretty  ? ' 

^  Soperb ! '  was  all  I  could  ejaculate,  staring  at  the  axnre 
splendour  of  that  miraculous  jewel  in  a  sort  of  trance. 

She  gave  a  shrill  cackling  laugh  of  mockeiy. 

'  The  great  Mr.  Acton  taken  in  by  a  bit  of  Palais  Eoyal 
gimcrackeiy !  What  an  advertisement  for  Bogaerts  et  Cie. ! 
They  are  perfect  artists  in  frauds.  Don't  you  remember  their 
stand  at  the  first  Paris  Exhibition  ?  They  had  imitations  there 
of  every  celebrated  stone ;  but  I  never  expected  anything  made 
by  man  could  delude  Mr.  Acton,  never ! '  And  she  went  ofiT  into 
another  mocking  cackle,  and  all  the  idiots  round  her  haw-hawed 
knowingly,  as  if  they  had  seen  the  joke  all  along.  I  was  too 
bewildered  to  reply,  which  was  on  the  whole  lucky.  *  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  tell  why  I  came  to  give  quite  a  big  sum  in  francs  for 
this  ? '  she  went  on,  tapping  her  closed  lips  with  her  closed  fan, 
and  cocking  her  eye  at  us  all  like  a  parrot  wanting  to  be  coaxed 
to  talk.    *  It's  a  queer  story.' 

I  didn't  want  to  hear  her  anecdote,  especially  as  I  saw  she 
wanted  to  tell  it.  What  I  did  want  was  to  see  that  pendant  again. 
She  had  thrust  it  back  amongst  her  laces,  only  the  loop  which 
held  it  to  the  velvet  being  visible.  It  was  set  with  three  smaU 
sapphires,  and  even  from  a  distance  I  clearly  made  them  out  to 
be  imitations,  and  poor  ones.  I  felt  a  queer  thrill  of  self-mistrust. 
Was  the  large  stone  no  better  ?  Could  I,  even  for  an  instant,  have 
been  dazzled  by  a  sham,  and  a  sham  of  that  quality  ?  The  events 
of  the  evening  had  flurried  and  confused  me.  I  wished  to  think 
them  over  in  quiet.   I  would  go  to  bed. 

My  rooms  at  the  Manor  are  the  best  in  the  house.  Leta  will 
have  it  so.    I  must  explain  their  position  for  a  reason  to  be 
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understood  later.  Mj  bed-room  is  in  the  Bouth-eaat  angle  of 
[the  hou^e ;  it  opens  on  one  side  into  a  sitting-room  in  the  east 
lorridor,  the  rest  of  which  is  taken  ujj  bj  the  suite  of  rooma  occu- 
bjr  Tom  and  I^ta  ;  and  on  the  other  aide  into  my  bnth-room, 
the  tint  room  in  the  south  corridor^  where  the  phncipol  guest- 
chambers  are,  to  one  of  which  it  was  originally  the  dressing-room. 
Passing  this  room  I  noticed  a  couple  of  housemaids  preparing  it 
for  the  uigbt,  and  discovered  with  a  shiver  that  I^ady  Carwitchet 
was  to  be  my  next-door  neighbour.     It  gave  me  a  turn. 

The  Bishop's  strange  warning  must  have  unnerved  me.  I  was 
perfectly  safe  from  her  ladyship.  The  disused  door  into  hear 
room  was  locked,  and  the  key  safe  on  the  housekeepers  bunch* 
It  was  also  undiscoverable  on  her  side,  the  recess  in  which  it  stootl 
being  completely  filled  by  a  Large  wardrobe.  On  my  side  hung  a 
thick  sound-proof  porture.     Nevertheless  1  resolved  not  to  use 

kt  room  while  she  inhabited  the  next   one.     I  removed  my 
ions,  fastened  the   door  uf  communication  with  my  bed- 
t,  and  dragged  a  heavy  ottoman  across  it. 

Then  I  slowed  away  my  emerald  in  my  strong-box.     It  is 

Lit  into  the  wall  of  my  sitting-room,  and  masked  by  the  lower 
purt  of  an  old  can'ed  oak  bureau.  I  put  away  even  the  rings  I 
wore  habitually,  keeping  out  only  an  inferior  cat'a-eye  for  work-a- 
dijT  wear.  I  had  just  made  all  safe  when  Leta  tapped  at  the  door 
and  came  in  to  wish  me  good-night.  She  locked  flushed  and 
hMTftMed,  and  ready  to  cry.  *  Uncle  Paul,'  she  began, '  I  want 
J  jou  to  go  up  io  town  at  once,  and  stay  away  till  I  send  for  you/ 

*  My  dear ! '     I  was  too  amazed  to  expostulate. 

'We've  got  a — a  pestilence  amongst  us,*  she  declared,  her 
tapping  the  ground  angrily,  'and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
hto  quarantine.     Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  and  ashamed !     The  [war 

ihop!  ril  take  good  care  that  no  one  else  shall  meet  that 
You  did  your  best  for  me.  Uncle  Paul,  and  managed, 
ly,  but  it  was  all  no  use.  1  hoped  against  hope  that 
between  the  dusk  of  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  being 
put  at  oppofcite  ends  of  the  table,  we  might  get  through  without 
a  meeting * 

'Bat,   my   dear,    explain.     Why   ithouldn't   the    Bishop   and 
Carwitchet  meet  ?     Why  is  it  worse  for  him  than  any  ooa 

It' 

•Why?  I  thought  everyl>o^ly  hatl  heanl  of  that  dreadful  wife 
»f  his  who  nearly  broke*  hi^  heart.     If  he  married  her  for  her 
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money  it  serred  bim  rights  but  Lady  Landor  says  she  vas  very 
handsome  and  really  in  love  with  him  at  first.  Then  Lady  Car- 
vitchet  got  hold  of  her  and  led  her  into  all  sorts  of  mischief.  She 
left  her  hnsband,  he  was  only  a  rector  with  a  coontiy  living  in 
those  days,  and  went  to  live  in  town,  got  into  a  horrid  ikst  set, 
and  made  herself  notorions.    Yon  m/ast  have  heard  of  her.' 

*  I  heard  of  her  sapphires,  my  dear.  But  I  was  in  Brazil  at 
the  time.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  been  at  home.  You  might  have  found  her 
out.  She  was  furious  because  her  husband  refused  to  let  her  wear 
the  great  Valdez  sapphire.  It  had  been  in  the  Montanaro  &mily 
for  some  generations,  and  her  &ther  settled  it  first  on  her  and 
then  on  her  little  girl — ^the  Bishop  being  trustee.  He  felt  obliged 
to  take  away  the  little  girl,  and  send  her  off  to  be  brought  up  by 
some  old  aunts  in  the  country,  and  he  locked  up  the  sapphire. 
Lady  Carwitchet  tells  as  a  splendid  joke  how  they  got  the  copy 
made  in  Paris,  and  it  did  just  as  well  for  people  to  stare  at.  No 
wonder  the  Bishop  hates  the  very  name  of  the  stone.' 

*  How  long  will  she  stay  here  ? '  I  asked  dismally. 

*  Till  Lord  Carwitchet  can  come  and  escort  her  to  Paris  to  visit 
some  American  iriends.  Goodness  knows  when  that  will  be  ]  Do 
go  up  to  town,  Uncle  Paul ! ' 

I  refused  indignantly.  The  very  least  I  could  do  was  to  stand 
by  my  poor  young  relatives  in  their  troubles  and  help  them 
through.     I  did  so.     I  wore  that  inferior  oat's  eye  for  six  weeks ! 

It  is  a  time  I  cannot  think  of  even  now  without  a  shudder. 
The  more  I  saw  of  that  terrible  old  woman  the  more  I  detested 
her,  and  we  saw  a  very  great  deal  of  her,  Leta  kept  her  word, 
and  neither  accepted  nor  gave  invitations  all  that  time.  We  were 
cut  off  from  all  society  but  that  of  old  General  Fairford,  who  would 
go  anywhere  and  meet  any  one  to  get  a  rubber  after  dinner ;  the 
doctor,  a  sporting  widower;  and  the  Duberlys,  a  giddy,  rather 
rackety  young  couple  who  had  taken  the  Dower  House  for  a  year. 
Lady  Carwitchet  seemed  perfectly  content.  She  revelled  in  the 
soft  living  and  good  fare  of  the  Manor  House,  the  drives  in  Leta's 
big  barouche  and  Domenico's  dinners,  as  one  to  whom  short  com- 
mons were  not  unknown.  She  had  a  hungry  way  of  grabbing  and 
grasping  at  everything  she  could — the  shillings  she  won  at  whist, 
the  best  fruit  at  dessert,  the  postage-stamps  in  the  library  ink- 
stand— ^that  was  infinitely  suggestive.  Sometimes  I  could  have 
pitied  her,  she  was  so  greedy,  so  spiteful,  so  friendless.    She 
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Ic  me  tliink  of  aomtr  wicked  old  pirate  putting  into  n 

iceful  port  to  provision  and  re>iMiir  his  battered  old  hulk,  obliged 

live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  but  his  piratical  old 

'•tnlt»  a-!*nit}'  fur  plunder  and  liifi  piratical  old  m)\xI  longing  io  bo 

iff  marauding  once  more.     NVhca  would  that  be?     Not  till  the 

ia  Paris  of  her  dietinguisht'd  American  friends,  of  whom  we 

^^reat  deal.     *  Charming  jjc-ople,  the  Bokums  of  Chicago, 

American  brunch  of  the  English  lieauchampfi,  3'ou  know  I ' 

'hey  seemed  10  bs  taking  an  uncon»cionahle  tinic;  to  get  thtsre, 

ihe  would  have  in-listed  on  bcw'^  diiven  over  to  Northchuroh  to 

call  at  the  [jAlace,  but  that  the  bii^hop  was  understood  to  be  hold- 

\g  confirmation.-*  at  the  other  end  of  the  diocew. 

I  wa4»  alone  in  the  house  oni^  afternoon  ^ittiug  by  my  window, 

toying  with  the  key  of  my  safe,  and  wondering  whether  1  dar*: 

■rcat  myself  to  a  peep  at  my  treasiurefi,  vhen  a  suKi)iciouH  move- 

lent  in  the  park  below  mo  caught  my  attention.     A  black  figure 

linly  dodged  from  behind  one  ix^v  to  the  next,  and  then  into 

te  shadow  of  the  park-paling  instead  of  keeping  to  the  footpath. 

look<rd  queer.     I  caught  up  my  licld-glasa  and  marked  him  nr 

le  point  where  lie  was  bound  lo  oonte  into  the  opt;n  for  a  few 

*pa,     lie  crosaed  the  fitrip  of  turf  with  giant  ttride^  and  got 

ito  cover  again,  but  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  me  recognirin^ 

im.     It  was — Great  Heavens! — the  Hinhop!      In   a   soft   hat 

»uUcd  over  his  forehead,  with  a  long  cloak  and  a  big  stick,  Ua 

ted  like  a  poacher. 

luided  by  some  mysteriouB  instinct  I  hurried  to  meet  him.    I 

led  the  conservatory  door,  and  in  he  rtuthed  like  u  btmt««l 

ibbiU     Without  explanation  I  led  him  up  the  side  staircaiiic  to 

ly  room,  where  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  wiped  hi^  face. 

'  Yoo  are  astonished,  Mr.  Acton,*  he  panted.     ^  I  will  cx[tlain 

[irectly.    Tluinks.*    He  tossed  off  the  glass  of  brandy  I  had  poured 

*iSt  vitiioat  waiting  for  the  qualifying  inoda,  and  looked  better. 

I  am  in  eerigus  trouble.     Vou  can  help  me.    I've  had  a  shock 

^to-day — a  gricvoas  bhock.*     He  stopped  and  tried  to  pull  him^telf 

^thcr.     *1  roust  trust  you  implicitly,  Mr.  Acton,  I  have  no 

iou>e.     Tell  me  what  you  think  of  this.'     He  drew  a  ca^e  from 

his  breast  pocket,  opened  it.     *  I  promibied  you  shotUd  see  the 

^aldez  sapphire.     Look  there  I ' 

The  Valdez   »»pphirv!    A  great  big  shiiung  lump  of  blue 
1 — flawlesB  and  of  |)erfect  coloar — that  was  all.    I  took  it 
tip,  brcaithed  on  it,  drew  out  my  magnifier,  looked  at  it  in  one  ligbt 
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and  another.  What  was  wrong  with  it  ?  I  coold  not  say.  Nine 
experts  out  of  ten  would  undoubtedly  have  pronounced  the  stone 
genuine.  I,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  instinct  that  has 
hitherto  always  guided  me  aright,  was  the  unlucky  tenth.  I 
looked  at  the  Bishop.  His  eyes  met  mine.  There  was  no  need  of 
spoken  word  between  us. 

^  Has  Lady  Carwitchet  shown  you  her  sapphire  ? '  was  his  most 
unexpected  question.  *  She  has  ?  Now,  Mr.  Acton,  on  your 
honour  as  a  connoisseur  and  a  gentleman,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
Valdez?' 

^  Not  this  one.*    I  could  say  naught  else. 

*  You  were  my  last  hope.'  He  broke  off,  and  dropped  his  face 
on  his  folded  arms  with  a  groan  that  shook  the  table  on  which  he 
rested,  while  I  stood  dismayed  at  myself  for  having  let  so  hasty  a 
judgment  escape  me.     He  lifted  a  ghastly  countenance  to  me. 

*  She  vowed  she  would  see  me  ruined  and  disgraced.  I  made  her 
my  enemy  by  crossing  some  of  her  schemes  once,  and  she  never 
forgives.  She  will  keep  her  word.  I  shall  appear  before  the 
world  as  a  fraudulent  trustee.  I  can  neither  produce  the  valuable 
confided  to  my  charge  nor  make  the  loss  good.  I  have  only  an 
incredible  story  to  tell,'  he  dropped  his  head  and  groaned  again. 

*  Who  will  believe  me  ? ' 

'  I  will,  for  one,' 

*  Ah,  you  ?  Yes,  you  know  her.  She  took  my  wife  from  me, 
Mr.  Acton.  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  hold  was  that  she  had 
over  poor  Mira.  She  encouraged  her  to  set  me  at  defiance  and 
eventually  to  leave  me.  She  was  answerable  for  all  the  scanda- 
lous folly  and  extravagance  of  poor  Mira's  life  in  Paris — spare  me 
the  telling  of  the  story.  She  left  her  at  last  to  die  alone  and 
uncared  for.  I  reached  my  wife  to  find  her  dying  of  a  fever  from 
which  Lady  Carwitchet  and  all  her  crew  had  fled.  She  was  raving 
in  delirium,  and  died  without  recognising  me.  Some  trouble  she 
had  been  in  which  I  must  never  know  oppressed  her.  At  the 
very  last  she  roused  from  a  long  stupor  and  spoke  to  the  nurse. 

*  Tell  him  to  get  the  sapphire  back — she  stole  it.  She  has  robbed 
my  child.'  Those  were  her  last  words.  The  nmrse  understood  no 
English,  and  treated  them  as  wandering ;  but  1  heard  them,  and 
knew  she  was  sane  when  she  spoke.* 

•Whatdidyoudo?' 

*  What  could  I  ?  I  saw  Lady  Carwitchet,  who  laughed  at  me, 
and  defied  me  to  make  her  confess  or  disgorge.    I  took  the  pen- 
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daot  to  more  than  one  eminent  jeweller  on  pretence  of  having 
the  setting  seen  to,  and  all  have  examined  and  admired  without 
giving  a  hint  of  there  being  anything  wrong.  I  allowed  a  cele- 
bnited  mineralogist  to  see  it;  he  gave  no  sign ' 

*  Perhaps  they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,' 

*  No,  no.  Listen.  I  heard  of  au  old  Dutchman  celebrated  for 
hia  imitations.  I  went  tn  him,  and  he  told  me  at  once  that  he  had 
been  allowed  by  Montanaro  to  copy  the  Valdez — setting  and  all — 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I  showed  him  thit;,  and  he  claimed  it 
for  his  own  work  at  once,  and  pointed  out  his  private  mxirk  upon 
it..     You  must  take  your  magnifier  to  find  it ;  a  Greek  Beta.    He 

told  me  that  he  had  sold  it  to  Lady  Carwitchet  more  than  a 

•so-' 

^  It  is  a  terrible  poHition.* 

*  It  is.  My  co-trustee  died  lately.  I  have  never  dared  to 
have  another  appointed.  1  am  bound  to  hand  over  the  sapphire 
to  my  daughter  on  her  marriage,  if  her  husband  consents  to 
the  name  of  Montatiaro.* 

The  Biiihop*s  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  moisture  8t 
on  his  brow.     I  racked  my  brain  for  some  word  of  comfort. 

*  Miss  Panton  may  never  marry.' 
*But   she   will!'    he  shouted.    'That  is  the  blow  that 

been  dealt  me  to-day.  My  chaplain  -actually,  my  chaplain 
tells  me  that  he  is  going  out  as  a  temperance  missionary  tg^j 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  has  the  asaorance  to  add  that  he  believt 
my  daughter  is  not  indisposed  to  accompany  him  !  *  His  constmi- 
ing  wrath  acted  as  a  momentary  stimulant.  He  sat  upright,  his 
eyei  Bathing  and  his  brow  thunderous.  I  felt  for  that  chaplain. 
Then  he  collapsed  miserably.  *■  The  sapphires  will  have  to  be 
produced,  identified,  revalued.  How  shall  I  come  out  of  it  ? 
Think  of  the  disgrace,  the  ripping  up  of  old  scandals !  Even  if  I 
were  to  compound  with  Lady  Carwitchet,  the  sum  she  hinted  at 
w»  too  monstrous.  iShe  wants  more  than  my  money.  Help  me, 
Mr.  Acton !     P'or  the  sake  of  your  own  family  interests,  help  me  !  * 

*  I  beg  your  (pardon — family  intere»tM  ?     I  duu't  understand.* 
*Hmy  daughter  is  childless,  her  next-of-kin  is  poor  Marmi 

[-dttke  Panton,  who  ia  dying  at  Cannes,  not  married,  or  Ukely  to 

ry;  :ind  failing  him,  your  nephew.  Sir  Thomas  Acton,  succeeds.' 

nephew  Tom  I     Let;i,  or  l^eta's  baby,  might  come  to  be 

dble  inheritor  of  the  great  Valdez  MippLire  !     TL«  bh 

l9Bed  In  my  head  m  1  Inokcd  at  (hi*  great  shining  swindle  befc 
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me.    *  What  diabolic  jugglery  was  at  work  when  the  exchange  was 
made  ? '  I  demanded  fiercely. 

*  It  must  have  been  on  the  last  occasion  of  her  wearing  the 
sapphires  in  I^ondon.  I  ought  never  to  have  let  her  oat  of  my 
sight.' 

^  You  must  put  a  stop  to  Miss  Panton's  marriage  in  the  first 
.place,'  I  pronounced  as  autocratically  as  he  could  have  done  himself. 

*  Not  to  be  thought  of,'  he  admitted  helplessly.  *  Mira  has 
my  force  of  character.  She  knows  her  rights,  and  she  will  have 
her  jewels.  I  want  you  to  take  charge  of  the — thing  for  me.  If 
it's  in  the  house  shell  make  me  produce  it.  She'll  inquire  at  the 
banker's.  If  yotv  have  it  we  can  gain  time,  if  but  for  a  day  or 
two.'  He  broke  off.  Carriage  wheels  were  crashing  on  the 
gravel  outside.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  consternation. 
Flight  was  imperative,  I  hurried  him  dowostairs  and  out  of  the 
conservatory  just  as  the  door-bell  rang.  I  think  we  both  lost  our 
heads  in  the  confusion.  He  shoved  the  case  into  my  hands,  and 
I  pocketed  it,  without  a  thought  of  the  awful  responsibility  I  was 
incurring,  and  saw  him  disappear  into  the  shelter  of  the  friendly 
night. 

When  I  think  of  what  my  feelings  were  that  evening — of  my 
murderous  hatred  of  that  smirking,  jesting  Jezebel  who  sat  oppo- 
site me  at  dinner,  my  wrathful  indignation  at  the  thought  of  the 
poor  little  expected  heir,  defrauded  ere  his  birth ;  of  the  crushing 
contempt  I  felt  for  myself  and  the  Bishop  as  a  pair  of  witless 
idiots  unable  to  see  our  way  out  of  the  dilemma ;  all  this  boiling 
and  surging  through  my  soul,  I  can  only  wonder — Domenico 
having  given  himself  a  holiday,  and  the  kitchen-maid  doing  her 
worst  and  wickedest — that  gout  or  jaundice  did  not  put  an  end  to 
this  story  at  once. 

*  Uncle  Paul ! '  Leta  was  looking  her  sweetest  when  she 
tripped  into  my  room  next  morning.  *  I've  news  for  you.  She,' 
.pointing  a  delicate  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  corridor,  t  is 
going !  Her  Bokums  have  reached  Paris  at  last,  and  sent  for  her 
to  join  them  at  the  Grand  Hotel.' 

I  was  thunderstruck.     The  longed-for  deliverance   had  but 
-come  to  remove  hopelessly  and  for  ever  out  of  my  reach  Lady 
Carwitchet  and  the  great  Valdez  sapphire. 

*  Why,  aren't  you  overjoyed  ?  I  am.  We  are  going  to  cele- 
brate the  event  by  a  dinner-party.  Tom's  hospitable  soul  is 
vexed  by  the  lack  of  entertainment  we  had  provided  her.  We 
must  ask  the  Brownleys  some  day  or  other,  and  they  will  be 
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delighted  to  meet  anything  in  the  vay  of  m  ladyship,  or  snch 
smart  folka  as  the  Duberly-Parkers,  Then  we  may  as  well  havr 
the  Blouifields^  and  air  that  awful  modem  ^^ev^cs  desjsert-service 
she  gave  us  when  we  were  married.'  I  had  no  objection  to  make, 
and  she  went  on,  rubbing  her  soft  cheek  against  my  shoulder  like 
the  purring  little  cat  she  was,  '  Now  I  want  you  to  do  something 
to  please  me — and  Mrs.  Blomfield.  She  bos  eet  her  heart  on  Be»* 
ing  your  rubies,  and  though  I  know  you  hate  her  about  as  much 
aayou  do  that  Sevres  china ' 

*  What !  Wear  my  rubica  with  that  I  I  wont.  Ill  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,  though.  Tve  got  some  ejtrbunc1e&  aa  big  as  prize 
gooseberries,  a  whole  set.  Then  you  Viave  only  to  put  those 
lk)hemian  glaw  raaos  and  candelabra  on  the  table,  and  let  your 
gardi-ner  do  his  worst  with  hia  great  forcei),  scentless,  vulgar 
blooms,  and  we  shall  all  be  in  keeping/  I^ta  pouted.  An  idea 
struck  me.  '  Or  111  do  as  yon  wish,  on  one  condition.  You  get 
IjwJy  Carwitchet  to  wear  her  big  sapphire,  and  don't  tell  her  I 
wish  it.' 

I  lived  through  the  next  few  days  as  one  in  some  evil  dream, 
sapphires^  like  twin  sp<rctrrs,  haunted  me  day  and  night.  Waa 

*  man  so  tantalised  ?    To  bold  the  shadow  and  see  the  substance 
igled  temptingly  within  reach.     The  Bishop  made  no  sign  of 

Iding  me  of  my  unwelcome  charge,  and  the  thought  of  what 
:ht  happen   in  ca«e   of  a  burglary — a  fire — an  earthquake — 

me  start  and  tremble  at  all  eorts  of  inopportune  momenta. 
1  kept  faith  witL  Leta,  and  reluctalitly  produced  my  beautiftil 
ibicM  on  the  night   of  her  dinner-party.     Emerging  from  my 
I  came  full  upon  Lady  Carwitchet  in  the  corridor.     She  wax 
for  dinner,  and  ut  her  throat  T  canght  the  blue  gleam  of 
great  sapphire.     Leta  had  kept  faith  with  me.     I  don't  know 
I  itammered  in  reply  to  her  ladyithip'«  glib  remarks ;  my 
rbole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  contomplation  of  the  intoxicating 
of  the  gem.     Thiit  a  Palais  Royal  deception.     Incre- 

*  1     My  Bngers  twitched,  my  breath  came  t»hort  and  fierce  with 
last  of  jiossesakm.     She  must  have  iievn  the  c^>vetous  gUre  in 

res.     A  look  of  f^Ufied  spiteful  complacency  ovcfrspread  her 

fMUitrcs,  as  she  itwept  on  ahead  and  desceudad  tb«  statrin  before 

I  followed  her  to  the  drawing-room  door.     She  stopped  sod- 

f^  ftad  mmmiiring  something  uninteliigible  harried  bock  again. 

Everybody  was  assembled  there  tlaat  I  expected  to  see»with  an 

>n.     Not  a  welcome  one  by  the  look  on  Tom*s  face.     He 

on  the  hisarth-mg  ooQversiug  with  a  great  bulking  high> 
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shouldered  fellov^  sallow-£Eused,  with  a  heavy  moustache  and  droop- 
ing eyelids,  from  the  comers  of  which  flashed  out  a  sudden  sus- 
picious look  as  I  approached,  which  lighted  up  into  a  greedy  one 
as  it  rested  on  my  rubies,  and  seemed  unaccountably  familiar  to- 
me, till  Lady  Carwitchet  tripping  past  me  exclaimed : 

'  He  has  come  at  last !  My  naughty,  naughty  boy !  Mr. 
Acton,  this  is  my  son,  Lord  Carwitchet ! ' 

I  broke  off  short  in  the  midst  of  my  polite  acknowledgments 
to  stare  blankly  at  her.  The  sapphire  was  gone !  A  great  gilt 
cross,  with  a  Scotch  pebble  like  an  acid  drop,  was  her  sole  decoration. 

*  I  had  to  put  my  pendant  away,'  she  explained  confidentially  ; 
*  the  clasp  had  got  broken  somehow.*     I  didn't  believe  a  word. 

Lord  Carwitchet  contributed  little  to  the  general  entertain- 
ment at  dinner,  but  fell  into  confidential  talk  with  Mrs.  Duberly- 
Parker.  I  caught  a  few  unintelligible  remarks  across  the  table. 
They  referred,  I  subsequently  discovered,  to  the  lady's  little  book 
on  Northchorch  races,  and  I  recollected  that  the  Spring  Meeting 
was  on,  and  to-morrow  *  Cup  Day.'  After  dinner  there  was  great 
talk  about  getting  up  a  party  to  go  on  General  Fairford's  drag.. 
Lady  Carwitchet  was  in  ecstasies  and  tried  to  coax  me  into  joining. 
Leta  declined  positively.     Tom  accepted  sulkily. 

The  look  in  Lord  Carwitchet's  eye  returned  to  my  mind  as  I 
locked  up  my  rubies  that  night.  It  made  him  look  so  like  his 
mother !  I  went  round  my  fastenings  with  unusual  care.  Safe 
and  closets,  and  desk  and  doors,  I  tried  them  all.  Coming  at  last 
to  the  bath-room,  it  opened  at  once.  It  was  the  housemaid's 
doing.  She  had  evidently  taken  advantage  of  my  having  aban- 
doned the  room  to  give  it '  a  thorough  spring  cleaning,'  and  I 
anathematised  her.  The  furniture  was  all  piled  together  and 
veOed  with  sheets,  the  carpet  and  felt  curtain  were  gone,  there 
were  new  brooms  about.  As  I  peered  around  a  voice  close  at  my 
ear  made  me  jump.     Lady  Carwitchet's ! 

*  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing,  not  a  penny !  I  shall  have  to 
borrow  my  train-fare  before  I  can  leave  this.  Theyll  be  glad 
enough  to  lend  it.' 

Not  only  had  the  portih'e  been  removed,  but  the  door  behind 
it  had  been  unlocked  and  left  open  for  convenience  of  dusting 
behind  the  wardrobe.  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  bedroom. 
.;  *  Don't  tell  me,'  I  recognised  Carwitchet's  growl.  *  You've  not 
been  here  all  this  time  for  nothing.  You've  been  collecting  for 
a  Kilbum  cot  or  getting  subscriptions  for  the  distressed  Irish 
landlords.     I  know  you.     Now  I'm  not  going  to  see  myself  ruined 
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for  the  want  of  a  paltry  hundred  or  so.  I  tell  you  the  colt  is  a 
dead  certainty.  If  I  could  have  got  a  thousand  or  two  on  him  last 
week  we  might  have  ended  our  dog-daya  millionaires.  Handover 
what  you  can.  You've  money's  worth,  if  not  money.  AMiereV 
that  sapphire  you  stole  ?  * 

*  I  didn't.  I  can  show  you  the  receipted  bill.  All  /  jKtiJsess 
honestly  come  by.  Wiat  could  you  do  with  it^even  if  I  gave  it 
you  ?  You  couldn't  sell  it  as  the  Valdez,  and  you  can't  get  it  cut 
up  as  you  might  if  it  were  reaL' 

*If  it's  only  bogus,  why  are  you  always  in  such  a  flutter  about 
it  ?     Ill  do  something  with  it,  never  fear.     Hand  over.* 

<  I  can't.     I  haven't  got  it.     I  had  to  raise   something  on  it 
before  I  left  town.' 

'Will  you  swear  it's  not  in  that  wardrobe?     I  dare  say  you 
will.     I  mean  to  see.     Give  me  those  keys.* 

I  heard  a  struggle  and  a  jingle*  then  the  wardrobenJoor  most 
have  been  flung  open,  for  a  strenk  of  light  struck  through  a  crack  in 
le  wood  of  the  back.  Creeping  close  and  j»eeping  through  I  could 
an  awful  Right.  Lady  Carwitehet  in  a  flannel  wrapper,  minus 
hair,  teeth,  complexion,  pointing  a  iiktuny  forefinger  that  quivered 
with  rage  at  her  son,  who  was  out  of  the  range  of  my  vision. 

*Stop  that,  and  throw  those  keys  down  here  directly,  or  HI 

mse  the  house.     Sir  Thomas  is  a  magistrate,  and  will  lock  yon 

Lp  as  soon  as  look  at  you.*     She  clutched  at  the  bell-rope  as  she 

>ke.     ^  111  swear  I'm  in  danger  of  my  life  from  you  and  give 

yon  in  charge.     Yes,  and  when  you're  in  prison  I'll  keep  you  there 

till  you  die.     I've  often  thought  I'd  do  it.     How  about  the  hotel 

»bberie5  lust  summer  at  Cowes,  eh?    Mightn't  the  police  be 

il  for^'a  hint  ur  two?     And  how  about ' 

The  key^  fell  with  n  crash  on  the  Uxly  accompaniod  by  some 
language  in  .-^n  )i]>ologetic  tone^  and  the  door  slammed  to.    I 

trembling  to  bed. 
Th!a  new  and  horrible  complication  of  the  ntcation  fllle<l  me 
with  disrmay.  Lord  Carwitchet's  wolfish  gUnoe  at  my  rubies  took 
a  new  meiming.  Thf^y  were  safe  enough,  I  brlicve*! — but  the  sap- 
phire! If  he  disbelieved  his  mother,  how  long  would  she  be  able 
to  keep  it  from  his  clutches?  That  she  had  some  plot  of  her  own 
*>f  which  the  Bishop  would  eventually  be  the  nctim  I  did  not 
doubts  or  why  hiul  »he  not  made  her  bargain  with  him  long  ago. 
But  supposing  she  Ux»k  fright^  lost  her  heatl,  allowed  her  son  to 
;  jewel  from  her,  or  gave  consent  to  it.'*  being  mutiltteda 
^divided.     I  lay  in  a  cold  |)ersptrutiun  till  morning. 
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My  terrora  haunted  me  all  day.  They  were  with  me  at  break- 
&8t-t^e  when  Lady  Carwitchety  tripping  in  smiling,  made  a  last 
attempt  to  induce  me  to  accompany  her  and  keep  her  *  Bad,  bad 
boy ! '  from  getting  amongst  *  those  horrid  betting-men ! ' 

They  haunted  me  through  the  long  peaceful  day  with  Leta  and 
the  teU-Ortete  dinner,  but  they  swarmed  around  and  beset  me 
sorest  when,  sitting  alone  over  my  sitting-room  fire,  I  listened  for 
the  return  of  the  drag  party.  I  read  my  newspaper  and  brewed 
myself  some  hot  strong  drink,  but  there  comes  a  time  of  night 
when  no  fire  can  warm  and  no  drink  can  cheer.  The  Bishop's 
despairing  &ce  kept  me  company,  and  his  troubles  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  future  heir  took  possession  of  me.  Then  the  uncanny 
noises  that  make  all  old  houses  ghostly  during  the  small  hours 
began  to  make  themselves  heard.  Muffled  footsteps  trod  the 
corridor,  stopping  to  listen  at  every  door,  door-latches  gently 
clicked,  boards  creaked  unreasonably,  sounds  of  stealthy  move- 
ments came  from  the  locked-up  bathroom.  The  welcome  crash 
of  wheels  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  the  front-door  bell.  I  could 
hear  Lady  Carwitchet  making  her  shrill  adieux  to  her  friends  and 
her  steps  in  the  corridor.  She  was  softly  humming  a  little  song 
as  she  approached.  I  heard  her  unlock  her  bedroom-door  before 
fihe  entered — an  odd  thing  to  do.  Tom  came  sleepily  stumbling  to 
his  room  later.   I  put  my  head  out.  *  Where  is  Lord  Carwitchet?  * 

*  Haven't  you  seen  him  ?  He  left  us  hours  ago.  Not  come 
home,  eh  ?  Well,  he's  welcome  to  stay  away.  I  don't  want  to  see 
more  of  him.'  Tom's  brow  was  dark  and  his  voice  surly.  *  I  gave 
him  to  understand  as  much.'  Whatever  had  happened,  Tom  was 
evidently  too  disgusted  to  explain  just  then. 

I  went  back  to  my  fire  unaccountably  relieved,  and  brewed 
myfielf  another  and  a  stronger  brew.  It  warmed  me  this  time, 
but  excited  me  foolishly.  There  must  be  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  I  felt  now  as  if  I  could  almost  see  it  if  I  gave  my 
mind  to  it.  Why — suppose— there  might  be  no  difficulty  after 
all !  The  Bishop  was  a  nervous  old  gentleman.  He  might  have 
been  mistaken  all  through,  Bogaerts  might  have  been  mistaken, 

I  might No.   1  could  not  have  been  mistaken— or  I  thought 

not.  I  fidgeted  and  fumed  and  argued  with  myself,  till  I  found  I 
should  have  no  peace  of  mind  without  a  look  at  the  stone  in  my 
possession,  and  I  actually  went  to  the  safe  and  took  the  case  out. 

The  sapphire  certainly  looked  difierent  by  lamp-light.  I  sat 
and  stared,  and  all  but  over-persuaded  my  better  judgment  into 
giving  it  a  verdict.    Bogaerts's  mark — I  suddenly  remembered  it. 
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I  took  my  magnifier  and  held  the  pendant  to  the  light.  There, 
scratched  upon  the  stone,  was  the  Greek  Beta!  There  came  a  tap 
on  my  door,  and  before  I  could  answer  the  handle  turned  sortly, 
and  Lord  Carvdtchet  stood  before  me,  I  whipped  the  ca«e  into  my 
dressing-gown  fK>cket  and  stared  at  him.  He  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  at,  e3pecially  at  thnt  time  nf  night.  He  had  a  dishevelled, 
desperate  air,  his  voice  was  hoarse,  his  red-rimmed  eyea  wild. 

*  r  beg  your  pardon,'  he  began  civilly  enough.  *  I  aiw  your 
light  burning,  and  thought,  as  we  goby  the  early  train  to-morrow, 
yon  might  allow  me  to  consult  you  now  on  a  little  business  of  ray 
mothers.*  His  eyes  rored  about  the  room.  Was  be  tryingto  find 
the  whereabjuti^  of  my  safe  ?  '  You  know  a  lot  about  preciouC| 
atones,  don't  you  V  * 

'So  my  friends  are  kind  enough  to  8ay»     Won*t  you  ait  down 
hftve  onlackily  little  ehance  of  indulging  the  taste  on  my  o^ 
t,*  wms  my  cautious  reply. 
'  But  you've  written  a  book  about  them,  and  know  them  when 
you  see  them,  don't  you  ?     Nnw  my  mother  has  given  me  som< 
thing,  and  would  like  you  to  give  a  guestt  at  itw  valut*.     IN'rhapsI 
yoQ  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  it  ?  ' 

*  I  certainly  can  do  so  if  it  i»  worth  anytliing.  1h  ihaL  it  ?  ' 
I  woM  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  for  I  gur«sed  wluit  was  clutched 
in  his  palm.     He  held  out  to  me  the  Valdez  sapphire. 

How  it  shone  and  sparkled  like  u  grnit  blue  fitar!  I  madaj 
myself  smile  a  deprecating  smile  a^^  I  took  it  from  him,  but  hoi 
dare  I  call  it  false  to  it^  face.  .\s  well  accu.se  the  sun  in  liraven 
of  being  a  cheap  imitation.  I  faltered  and  preraricated  feebij« 
Where  wan  my  moral  courage,  and  where  was  the  good  hoot 
thtunping  He  that  should  have  aided  me !  'I  have  the 
authority  for  recognising  this  as  a  very  good  copy  of  a  famoof'' 
stone  in  the  possension  of  the  Bishop  of  Northcbiu'ch.  His  scowl 
grew  so  black,  that  I  saw  he  believed  me,  and  went  on  more 
cheerily:  'This  was  manufactured  by  Johannes  Bogaert-i — I  can 
give  jou  his  utldre.ss,  and  you  can  make  inqulricft  yourtt-If — by 
special  permission  of  the  then  owner,  the  late  Leone  Montanaro." 

'Hand  it  back!'  be  interruptefl  (Uis  other  remarks  wen? 
outrugcK^Ui',  but  frutisfactory  to  luar) ;  but  I  waved  him  off.  I 
oouldn't  give  it  up.  It  fascinated  me.  I  toyed  with  it,  I  caressed  it. 
I  made  it  display  it^  different  tones  t>f  colour.  I  must  seethe  two 
ttooes  togetli*  r.  I  mus'  see  it  outshine  its  paltry  rira).  It  was  a 
whimsicil  frenzy  that  seized  me — I  cau  call  it  by  nr  ?ther  name. 
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*  Would  yoa  like  to  Bee  the  original  ?  Cmioasly  enough,  I 
have  it  here.    The  Bishop  has  left  it  in  znj  charge.' 

The  wolfish  light  flamed  up  in  Carwitchet's  eyes  as  I  drew  forth 
the  case.  He  laid  the  Valdet  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  I 
placed  the  other,  still  in  its  case,  beside  it.  In  that  moment  they 
looked  identical,  except  for  the  little  loop  of  sham  stones,  replaced 
by  a  plain  gold  band  in  the  Bishop's  jewel.  Carwitchet  leant 
across  the  table  eagerly,  the  table  gave  a  lurch,  the  lamp  tottered, 
crashed  over,  and  we  were  left  in  semi-darkness. 

*  Don't  stir ! '  Carwitchet  shouted.  *  The  paraffin  is  all  over 
the  place ! '  He  seized  my  sofa-blanket,  and  flung  it  over  the  table 
while  I  stood  helpless.  *  There,  that's  safe  now.  Have  you 
-candles  on  the  chimney-piece  ?    I've  got  matches.' 

He  looked  very  white  and  excited  as  he  lit  up.  *  Might  have 
been  an  awkward  job  with  all  that  burning  paraffin  running 
about,'  he  said  quite  pleasantly.  '  I  hope  no  real  harm  is  done.' 
I  was  lifting  the  rug  with  shaking  hands.  The  two  stones  lay 
as  I  had  placed  them.  No  !  I  nearly  dropped  it  back  again.  It 
was  the  stone  in  the  case  that  had  the  loop  with  the  three  sham 
sapphires ! 

Carwitchet  picked  the  other  up  hastily.  *  So  you  say  this  is 
rubbish  ? '  he  asked,  his  eyes  sparkling  wickedly,  and  an  attempt 
at  mortification  in  his  tone. 

*  Utter  rubbish  ! '  I  pronounced,  with  truth  and  decision,  snap- 
ping up  the  case  and  pocketing  it.  '  Lady  Carwitchet  must  have 
known  it.* 

*  Ah,  well,  it's  disappointing,  isn't  it  ?  Crood-bye,  we  shall  not 
meet  again.' 

I  shook  hands  with  him  most  cordially.  ^  Good-bye,  Lord 
Carwitchet.  So  glad  to  have  met  you  and  your  mother.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  assure  you.' 

I  have  never  seen  the  Carwitchets  since.  The  Bishop  drove 
over  next  day  in  rather  better  spirits.  Miss  Panton  had  refused 
the  chaplain. 

'  It  doesn't  matter,  my  lord,'  I  said  to  him  heartily.  *  We've 
all  been  under  some  strange  misconception.  The  stone  in  your 
possession  is  the  veritable  one.  I  could  swear  to  that  anywhere. 
The  sapphire  Lady  Carwitchet  wears  is  only  an  excellent  imita- 
tion, and — I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes — is  the  one  bearing 
Bogaerts's  mark,  the  Greek  Beta.' 
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